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Art. I. War in Disguise , or the Frauds of the Neutral Flags » 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 2.52. London. 1806. 

* 

npms is a pamphlet of great merit, upon a subject of very general 
■*- importance. It is written with uncommon talent and consi- 
derable eloquence; and is distinguished by that full and systematic 
argument, and also perhaps by that tone of confidence, anxiety, 
and exaggeration, which we expect to meet in the pleadings of a 
professional advocate. Though we have been very much struck 
with some of the statements and reasonings of the ingenious au- 
thor, we are not prepared to adopt the whole of his conclusions ; 
and as the subject is immediately interesting to a greater variety 
of persons than usually concern themselves with international dis- 
cussions, we shall first endeavour to give a clear abstract of the 
views and doctrines set forth in this publication, and then subjoin 
such observations as have occurred to us upon the great question 
to which it relates. 

The question, our readers are probably aware, relates mainly 
to the right claimed by neutral nations to traffic with the colonies 
of our enemies in time of war. By the general policy of Europe, 
the trade of colonies has usually been monopolized by thp mother 
country ; and, in time of peace, no other nation lias been permit- 
ted either to export their produce, or to furnish them with sup- 
plies. In the present, and in former wars, however, the colonial 
trade of France has been in a great degree thrown open to neu- 
trals ; and it is the object of this author to point out to his conn,* 
trymen the nature and extent of the injury which has resulted to 
our cause from their interference ; and the justice and expediency 
of endeavouring to put a stop to it. 

He sets out with a short historical summary of the origin. and 
progress of this evil, and of the mean's hitherto employed to 
it. It was in. the war 1736, he informs us, that France 
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driven, by the pressure of maritime hostility, to relax her colonial 
monopoly, and to invite neutra| nations to resort to her West In- 
-dian ports, for the purpose both of furnishing supplies to the co- 
lonies, and of carrying their prikfuce, apparently as neutral pro- 
perty, to market. The prize courts of this country, however, had 
at that time no difficulty in. determining this trad« to be illegal, 
and condemning the Viessels engaged in it, however clearly the 
property might appear to be neutral. The principle of these deci- 
sions^ Which has since 4>een generally known by the name of ‘ the 
title of the war 1756, was substantially this, * that a neutral has 
no right to deliver £ belligerent from the pressure of his enemies’ 
hostilities, by trading with his colonics in time of war in a way 
that was prohibited in time of peace. ’ This rule was asserted and 
submitted to during the whole period of that war, which only ter- 
minated in 1763. Previously to the accession of France to the 
American war, she had in some measure relaxed her monopoly, 
and admitted neutrals in time of peace to trade to a certain extent 
with her colonies : in that war, also, her maritime inferiority was 
by no means so decided as to disable her from protecting her trade; 
and though neutrals did then undoubtedly engage in the colonial 
trade to a much greater extent than they would have been permit- 
ted to do in time of peace, it was not thought adviscable, in the 
circumstances that have been mentioned, and in the peculiar poli- 
tical situation of the country, to assert to its full effect the rule 
of the war 1756, by which the trade might have been disallowed. 
The author assures us, however, that this rule was in no instance 
abandoned or reversed, though it was not thought proper to apply 
it, in a case of peculiar difficulty both legal and political. 

As soon as peace was concluded, the colonial monopoly of 
France was resumed in its utmost rigour, and neutrals were again 
entirely excluded from a trade which had been entrusted in a great 
Measure to their hands. Upon the breaking out of the war 1793, 
the srfhie system of evasion was resumed, and neutrals openly in- 
■vited to trade in the ports of the hostile colonies. This country 
immediately reverted to the rule of the war 1756 ; and, in the 
end of that year (November 1793) issued instructions to seize all 
vessels bringing goods from the hostile colonies, or carrying sup- 
plies to them. This resolution, however, gave occasion to warm 
'^monstrances on the part of America, and, in January 1794?, the 
";i|istructidns were so far modified and relaxed, as only to subject 
( vessels coming directly from any port of the colonies 
, Matters continued upon this footing till 1796, when 

P indulgence was given to the neutral trade, by permitting 
Uce of the hostile colonies to be parried to the mother 
of the neutral trader, whether in Europe or in America, 

and 




and also to be brought by them into the ports of this country. 
This regulation remained in force down to the treaty of Amiens ; 
and immediately upon that pacification, the government of France 
returned to the principle of strict monopoly, and shut the ports of 
its colonies to all vessels but its own. On the commencement of 
the present war, the accustomed movements took place ; the trade 
of the colonics was once more resigned by the enemy into the 
hands of the neutrals ; and our government issued an instruction 
subjecting to seizure all vessels carrying on trade between the said 
colonies and any country but the mother country of the neutral 
trader. This is the last public instruction which has been issued 
by government for the regulation of our cruisers and ships of war 5 
and it is to the consequences of its subsistence, and the relaxation 
of the rule 1756, that the author of the work before us has di- 
rected the attention of his readers. In point of historical state- 
ment, it only remains to add, that in the treaty negotiated with 
America through Mr Jay, it was originally stipulated that the 
French colonial produce imported into that country should not be 
reexported to Europe during the war : but the treaty was ratified 
by the American government with the special exception of that 
article, and our administration thought proper to acquiesce in its 
rejection. 

The author now proceeds to point out the consequences of this 
indulgence to the neutral traders, and the extent of the mischiefs 
which we have brought upon ourselves, by this practical relaxa- 
tion of the rule of the war 1756. 


The hostile proprietor of the colonial produce will naturally be 
anxious to transmit it to his own country, or to his accustomed 
nunkets in Europe ; and this he is enabled to do, our author as- 
sures us, in consequence of the subsisting regulations, in one of 
two ways. He embarks it in neutral bottoms in the ports of the 
colony, and invests it in the name of a neutral proprietor. If the 
vessel belong to an European neutral, she sails with a clearance 
for a port in her mother country, and is thus secured against our 
captors during the whole homeward voyage. When she arrives 
on the European coast, she slips into the mother country of the 
belligerent, or into any other port to which she had been consigned 
by the hostile owner. If the neutral be American, this mode of 
proceeding can scarcely ever be adopted *, and the practice, in such 
cases, is to proceed, in the first instance, to a port in America, 
and thence to export the cargo in the same or a different button^ 
to the European market, pointed ouc by the colonial proprietor* 
These double voyages, undertaken for the express pwrp afeWB f 
avoiding the seizure to which the vessels would have 
if they had run directly from the colonies to the Eur^pdailw^ 
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ket, our author reprobates as most fraudulent and unjustifiable 
evasions of the belligerent rights Reserved to us by our present 
indulgent regulations ; and spends a great deal of time in 

.detailing the contrivances by the device has been succes- 

sively improved, so as to be now almost secure from detection. 
The great question on all such seizures is, whether the continuity 
; Of the .voyage, from the colony to the European market, has really 
fcfeen broken by an effective and bona fide delivery in an Ameri- 
can; port, and a subsequent shipment on account of an American 
dv^nefr for Europe % dr^whether it be evident, from all the cir- 
cumstances, that the voyage to America was merely a colour 
v and pretext, and that the original destination of the cargo was 
for the European market to which it is ultimately consigned ? 
The ingenuity of the neutralizing agents has enabled them to 
keep pace with the increasing sagacity or suspicion of the courts 
of prize 5 and speedily taught them to provide, beforehand, all 
those facts and documents which the most recent decisions had 
•declared to be necessary for their safety. At first, an entire new 
clearance and set of papers, taken on board in the American 
port, was thought to be sufficient *, but afterwards, when it was 
made manifest that the vessel merely touched there for the purpose 
of procuring these documents, and instantly pursued her voyage to 
Europe, it was found necessary to cover trie evasion by a greater 
complication of circumstances. Evidence was therefore succes- 
sively required, of the goods having been actually landed, or of 
the property having been transferred by an actual sale in Ameri- 
ca 5 of the insurance being made separately upon the voyages 
from the colony to America, and from that country to Europe, 
as upon two entire and independent voyages 5 — and, ‘finally, of 
the actual payment of the importation duties in the ports of the 
United States. Certain illusory certificates of this last circum- 
stance having been rejected in our courts of prize in some re- 
cent instances, formed the sole occasion, our author assures us, 
of all the clamour which has been echoed from France and 


America upon the subject of our tyranny over neutrals. 

The consequence of these devices has been, that the colonies 
retained by our enemies have gone on flourishing, in a commer- 
cial point of view, even more rapidly than in time of peace ; 
> >vhi!e their produce has been transported to the most advantage- 
!#lUS rparhe^ under cover of the neutral flag, with a degree of 
>n<l ' ' security superior to what we can command for 
by -means of the unquestioned supremacy of our mari- 
The fact is, our author assures us, that not a single 
now traverses the Atlantic under enemies* colours ; 
adds, that, with the exception of a very insignificant 

coasting 
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coasting trade, there is not a single merchant ship that enters or 
clears out of the enemies’ ports but under neutral colours ; all 
their immense traffic is carried; in the name of Danes, Prussi- 
ans, and Americans ; and, except in a few rare cases, where the 
neglect or unskilfulness of the agents has exposed the fallacy to 
which they are indebted for protection, this hostile trade is car- 
ried on with less risk of capture, and, consequently, at a lower 
rate of insurance, than that which sails tender the impel ial flag of 
England. This statement is justified by a long investigation and 
enumeration of particulars, from which the author seems war- 
ranted in concluding, that the produce of the enemies’ colonies 
is at this moment brought to Europe more securely, and sold 
there for a lower price, than that of our own settlements. 

In all this disquisition, the author has taken it for granted, that 
a very large proportion of the produce so transported is really 
and truly the property of the enemy ; and that the appearance of 
a neutral owner in the ship papers, is entirely a fraudulent and 
fallacious contrivance. In comparing the enormous extent of 
this factitious neutral trade in the present war, with what it ever 
was on former occasions, the author makes the following strik- 
ing observations. 

* Thofe who are but fuperficially acquainted with the fubjeft, may 
perhaps be ready to fuppofe, that the frauds which they hear imputed to 
neutral merchants at this period, are like thofe which have always pre- 
vailed in every maritime war ; but the prefent cafe, in its extent and 
groflhefs at leaft, is quite without a precedent. 

* Formerly, indeed, neutrals have carried much of the property of our 
enemies ; and great part of what they carried was always oftenfihly their 
own ; but now, they carry the whole of his exports and imports, and 
allege the whole to be neutral. It rarely, if ever, happens, that the pro- 
perty of a Angle bale of goods is admitted by the papers to be hollile 
property. We are at war with all thofe who, next to ourfelves, are the 
chief commercial nations of the old world ; and yet the ocean does not 
fuftain a Angle keel, fliips of war excepted, in which we can And any 
merchandize that is allowed to be legitimate prize. 

‘ France, Spain, Holland, Genoa, and the late Auflrian Netherlands, 
and all the colonies and tranfmarine dominions of thofe powers, do not, 
collectively, at this hour, po fiefs a fmgle merchant (hip, or a merchant, 
engaged on his own account in exterior commerce ; or elfe the neutral 
flag is now proftituted, to a degree very far beyond all former example. 

‘ Thofe who difpute the latter conclufion, mu ft afle us to believe, that 
all the once eminent mercantile houfes of the great maritime countries 
now hoftile to England, are become mere factors, who buy and fell on 
commiflion, for the mighty, though new-born merchants of Denmark, 
Pruffia, and America; for in all the numberlefs ports arid tehitoiries of 
our enemies, there is not one man who now openly fuftains the cbara£*> 
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ter of a foreign independent trader, even by a fingle adventuri?. Not a 
pipe of brandy is cleared outwards, nor a hoglhead of fugar entered in- 
wards, in which any fubjedt of thcfe unfortunate realms has an intcrefl 
beyond his commiffion. 

* If the extravagance of this general refult, did not fufiiciently fhew 
the falfehood* in a general view, of the items of pretence which compofe 

J might further fatisfy, and perhaps aftonifh the reader, by adducing 
" particular examples of the grofs fi&ions by which the claims of neutral 
property "are commonly fuftain&d in the prize court. 

^ .Merchants who, immediately prior to the laft war, were fcarcely 
known, even in the okfcure fea-port towns at which they refided, have 
fuddenly ftarted up as foie owners of great numbers of ihips, and foie 
proprietors of rich cargoes, which it would have alarmed the wealthieft 
merchants of Europe, to hazard at once on the chance of a market, even 
in peaceable times. A man who, at the breaking out of the war, was 
a petty (lioemak^r, in a fmall town of Eail Friefland, had, at one time, 
a hundred and fifty vcfiels, navigating as his property under Pruflian co- 
lours. 

4 It has been quite a common cafe, to find individuals, who confeffed- 
ly had but recently commenced hufinefs as merchants, and whofe com- 
mercial cftablifhtnents on fhore were fo infignificant, that they fometimes 
’had not a fingle clerk in their employment, the claimants of numerous 
cargoes, each worth many thoufand pounds ; and all deftined, at the 
fame time, with the fame fpecies of goods, to the fame precarious 
markets. 

* The cargoes of no lefs than five Eafl Indiamen, all compofed of the 
rich exports of Batavia, together with three of the ihips, were cotem- 
porary purchafcs, on fpeculation, of a fingle houfe at Providence in 
Rhode Illand. and were all bound, as afierted, to that American port ; 
where, it is fcarcely lieceflary to add, no demand foi their cargoes 
exifted. 

4 Adventures not lefs gigantic, were the fubje&s of voyages from the 
colonies of Dutch Guiana, to the neutral ports of Europe ; and from the 
Spauiih Welt Indies, to North America. Veflels were fent out from 
the parfimoTiious northern ports of the latter country, and brought back, 
in abundance, the dollars and gold ingots of Vera Ciuz and L,a Plata, 
Single (hips have been found returning with bullion ou board, to the 
value of from a hundred, to a hundred and fifty thoufand Spauiih dol- 
lars, befides valuable cargoes of other colonial exports. 

* Yet even thefe daring adventurers have been eclipfed. One neutral 
houfe has boldly contracted for all the merchandize of the Dutch Eaft 
J^dlft'vpOmpany at Batavia ; amounting in value to no lefs than one 
^ilJKdii^feven hundred thoufand pounds itcrling. 

|&Ut'havc not, it may be a iked, the means of payment, for all the 
;yicfi^rgoe8 which have been captured, undergone a judicial invelliga- 
fuch (lender investigation as tire prize court (which of 
'proceed s on the ex parte evidence of the claimants themfelves) 

has 
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has power to inftitute ; the effeft of which has been, to produce a tribe 
of mbfidiary fmpoftures, not lefs grofs than the principal frauds which 
they were adduced to fupport . 9 p, 05 - 99 . 

He then proceeds to support nis proposition, by specifying a' 
number of cases, in which the evidence of neutral property, 
though supported and attested in such a way as to force a court 
of law to admit and receive it, was opposed by such insurmount- 
able circumstances of absolute incredibility, as to leave no doubt 
in the mind of any impartial person as to its substantial falsity. 
He concludes this part of his argument by stating, that, even if 
it were admitted that the whole of this colonial produce were 
really transferred to neutrals, the gain of the enemy would scarce- 
ly be less substantial j as the profits of the neutral purchasers 
probably would not be more considerable than the commission 
which must be paid them, on the other supposition, for the use 
of their name and flag. 

In this way, our author is of opinion, that the indulgence 
shewn to the neutral trade, by relaxing the rule of the war 1756, 
has deprived us of the natural advantages of our maritime supe- 
riority, and enabled the enemy, not only to elude our hostility, 
but to replenish his exchequer by a revenue that might be turned, 
in part at least, into our own coffers ; and to carry on a trade, 
by which our merchants and planters are undersold in the Euro- 
pean market. This, however, he assures us, is by no means the 
whole of the mischief which has resulted from these arrange- 
ments ; they tend directly to the depression of our maritime 
power, and the exaltation of the navy of France. 

These* effects they produce, by the seduction of our seamen into 
the American merchant service by the temptation of high wages, 
and the prospect of being secure from impressment, in consequence 
of being presented with letters of naturalization in every port in 
the country 5 by the prisoners which are daily made by the ene- 
mies' privateers, without any possibility of reprisals upon our part ; 
by the command which the French navy obtains ©f all the sea- 
faring men in their dominions in consequence of the total suspen- 
sion of their commerce ; and, finally, by the discouragement of 
our own navy, from the impossibility of making captures, and thh 
consequent cessation of these privateering expeditions, which 
formed such a school of naval enterprize, and afforded such an 
incentive to extraordinary courage and activity. 

Such are the evils which our author ascribes to the interference 
of the neutral nations in the trade of the enemies* colonies. 
remedy our readers will all be prepared to anticipate* "We tfiitsfi v 
return to the salutary and equitable rule of the war 1756, ^4 ' ' 
make prize of all vessels navigating either to or from the fidloflfelr 
settlements of the enemy* 

A 4 ! This 
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* This remedy, * he obferves, * cannot fail to be efle&ual. There will 
be no room for fictitious pretences, when the immediate voyage itfelf, in 
refpeCt to the place of departure or deflination, is a fufficient caufe of 
forfeiture ; for the illegal faft mult be known to every man on board ; 
inufl: appear from the papers, unlefs aft the public as well as private in- 
fkuments are fictitious ; and befides, would, for the moil part, be dif- 
cOyerable, not only from the place of capture, and the courfe the fhip is 

h ut fr° m the nature of the cargo on board. 

- * ufe, therefore, of neutral bottoms in the colonial tirade, would 
Hboft bfe found by our. enemies to yield them no protection. They would 
hojft again their own commercial colours ; and either reftore to us all 
the fair fruits of an unrefiited naval fuperiority, or, by fending out con- 
voys for the protection of their trade, open to us again that ancient field 
qf offenfive war, in which we are fure to be victorious. Our feamen 
would be enriched, our imports would be very largely increafcd, and 
every weftern breeze would waft into the channel, not a neutral fail or 
two to furnifh diplomatic fquabbles and litigation in the Admiralty, but 
numerous and valuable prizes, and fometimes entire fleets of merchant- 
men with their convoys, taken fiom open enemies and under hoftile co- 
lours. The captive flags of France, Holland, and Spain, would again 
he inceflantly feen at Plymouth and Spithead drooping below the Bri- 
tifli enfigns ; and the fpcCtacle would recruit for our navy far bettei than 
the moft liberal bounties. 

* Then, too, the enemy would be often obliged to hazard his fquad- 

10ns and fleets, for the relitf of his colonies, as was ufual m former wais ; 
and the known partiality of Bonaparte to thefe pofleffions, efpecially to 
the Windward Antilles, would perhaps induce him to incur rilks for 
their protection, greater than thofe which their value in a national view 
might warrant. * p. 141-3- * 

Next conies the question of right ; — and here our author, we 
cannot help thinking, is too concise and dogmatical. He says, in 
the first place, that the neutrals themselves have recognized the 
whole principle of the rule 1756 , by submitting to that modifica- 
tion of it which still restrains their intercourse with the hostile 
colonies. He then refers, in a very triumphant manner, to the 
following short exposition of this principle, contained in a judge- 
ment of Sir W. Scott at the Admiralty. 

«• The general rule is, that the neutral has a right to carry on, in 
time of war, his accuftomed trade to the utmofl; extent of which that 
accuftomed trade is capable. Very different is the cafe of a trade which 
the wmf&lhas never poffeffed, which he holds by no title of ufe and 
'| g&jgt uptimes of peace, and which, in faCt, he can obtain in war by no 
tfoW than by the fuccefs of the one belligerent agaiuft the other, 
expenfc of that very belligeret t under whofe fuccefs he feta 
} andrfuch I take to be the colonial trade, generally fpeak- 

i& the colonial trade, generally fpeaking ? It is a trade ge- 

nenuly 
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ne rally (hut up to the exclufive ufe of the mother country to which the 
colony belongs ; and this to a double ufe — the one, that of fupplying a 
market for the confumption of native commodities, and the other, of 
furnishing to the mother country the peculiar commodities of the colo- 
nial regions : to thefe two purpofe# or the mother country, the general 
policy refpeding colonies belonging to the ftates of Europe, has refold- 
ed them. 

“ With refped to other countries, generally fpeaking, the colony 
has no exiftence. It is poflible that, indire&ty’aod remotely, fuch co* 
lonies may affed the commerce of other countries. The manufadures 
of Germany may find their way into Jamaica or Cuadaloupe, and the 
fugar of Jamaica or Guadaloupe into the interior parts of Germany ; 
but as to any dired communication or advantage refulting therefrom, 
Guadaloupe and Jamaica are no more to Gerrbany than if they were fet- 
tlements in the mountains of the moon. To commercial purpofes they 
are noc in the fame planet. If they were annihilated, it would make no 
chafm in the commercial map of Hamburgh. If Guadaloupe could be 
funk in the fea by the effed of hoftility at the beginning of a war, it 
would be a mighty lofs to France, as Jamaica^ would be to England, if 
it could be made the fubjed of a fimilar ad of violence ; but fuch e- 
venta would find their way into the chronicles of 'other countries as e- 
vents of difinterefted curiofity, and nothing more. 

“ Upon the interruption of a war, what are the rights of bellige- 
rents and neutrals refpedively, regarding fuch places ? It is an indubi- 
table right of the belligerent to poflefs himfelf of fuch places, as of 
any other pofleflion of his enemy. This is his common right ; but he 
has the certain means of carrying fuch a right into effed if he has a de- 
cided fuperiority at fea. Such colonies are dependent for their exiftence, 
as colonies, on foreign fupplies ; if they cannot be fuppliedand defended, 
they mull fall to the belligerent of courfe ; and if the belligerent choofes 
to apply his means to fuch an objed, what right has a thud party, per- 
fedly neutral, to ftep in and prevent the execution ? No exifiing in- 
tereft of his is affeded by it ; he can have no right to apply to his own 
ufe the beneficial conferences of the mere ad of the belligerent, and to 
fay, “ True it is, you have, by force of arms, forced fuch places out 
of the exclulive pofleflion of the enemy ; but 1 will (hare the benefits of 
the conqueft, and, by (haring its benefits, prevent its progrtfs. You have, 
in efled, and by lawful means, turned the enemy out of the pofleflion 
which he had exclufively maintained againft the whole world, and with 
which we had never prefumed to interfere ; but we will interpofc to pre- 
vent his abfolilte furrender, by the means of that very opening which 
the prevalence of your arms alone has effeded ; — fupplies (hall bsp feat, 
and their produds (hall be exported : you have lawfully defoo^edJu* 
monopoly, but you (hall not be pf rraitted to poflefs it yourfelf $ WC i»* 
fill to (hare the fruits of your vidories ; and your blood and treafpre 
have been expended, not for your own intereft, but for the common 
benefit .of others. ” 
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€i Upon thefe grounds, it cannot be contended to be a right of neu- 
trals to intrude, into a commerce which had been uniformly (hut againft 
them, and which is now forced op£p merely by the prefTure of war ; for 
* when the enemy, under an entjrfc inability to fupply his colonies and to 
export their produds, affeds to open them to neutrals, it is not his will 
^ that changes the fyfem : that change is the dired and 

\ Unavoidable confcquence of the compUldon of war ; it is a meafure, not 
5 ff French councils, but of Brkifii fatce, ” p. 13 — t6. 

reasoning, ext# author observes, it would be easy to am- 
but very to improve. He declines such an ambi- 

"ifexus attQtfipt* and contents himself with making a short and 
contemptuous answer to certain statements and apologies which, 
he says, have been made in behalf of the neutrals. He denies 
that they suffer any loss or inconvenience from the war, in 
compensation of which, it might be reasonable to let them 
extend their commerce in certain other directions. He denies 
that the belligerent could, after the declaration of war, convey 
jiis colonial trade into the hands of a neutral, in such a way 
as to defeat the enemjfc right to attack and obstruct it. The 
moment the sword was drawn, he contends, this trade ceased to 
be in the full possession or absolute disposal of the belligerent. It 
became a prize set up within the lists of war, and the seizure or 
defence of it the chief aim of the combatants. It could not be 


fairly or effectually withdrawn, therefore, by the intervention of 
a neutral, any more than a property could be effectually transfer- 
red to an accomplice, after it had been fairly brought into a court 
of law, to abide the claims pf two public litigants. Finally, he de- 
Jiies^hat the temporary indulgences and advantages which neutrals 
have always been allow ed in time of war, afford any precedent 
for their assumption of the whole colonial trade of a belligerent ; 
both on account of the enormous extent and fatal consequences of 
the latter pretension, and because the sole motive of the belli- 
gerent in inviting them to this trade, is to defeat the operation 
of legal hostilities, and not from any general view of commercial 
policy, or regard to the interest of the neutral nations themselves. 
This transference of the colonial trade is, therefore, properly 
speaking, a stratagem of war, or hostile manoeuvre on the part of 
$ie enemy, and cannot be carried into execution by any other na- 
tion .without forfeiting the true character of neutrality. We shall 
hay£ pension, perhaps, to recur to some of these considerations 
by&pd hy> We sketch them slightly at present, merely to pre- 
continuity of our analysis. 

of opr author's speculltions relates to the prudence or 
kf^ifs^ncy of applying, at this moment, the just and effectual 
which he has so warmly recommended in the abstract. 
'^^^'Sbjection he sees clearly enough *, and states in plain language. 

* - W To. 
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We shall exasperate all the neutral powers by such a proceeding, 
and may provoke some of them to actual hostility. 

The author contends, against those apprehensions, that if the 
principle of our conduct be undeniably just and equitable, it will 
command the assent of the neutrals themselves as soon as it is pro- 
perly understood ; that America, in particular, may safely be pre- 
sumed extremely unwilling to join her with those of France, 
against the only country which now upholds, in the old world, 
the general interests of freedom ; that the injury which the neu- 
tral commerce could sustain, by engaging in the war, would be 
incomparably greater than any loss they could suffer from the li- 
mitation of their colonial trade ; and that, in point of fact, this 
trade is by no means very advantageous to the great body of the 
neutral nations ; a very large part of it being carried on by tem- 
porary settlers from the hostile country, and the whole being of 
that precarious and occasional description, in which it cannot be 
for the benefit of a new country that much of its capital should 
be invested. 

For these reasons, he thinks that war with the neutrals is not 
likely to follow from the instant and resolute assertion of our bel- 
ligerent rights ; but even if it should follow, he is of opinion that 
the evils of such a warfare would be smaller than those which we 
now suffer from their abandonment and evasion. He laughs at 
the idea of excluding our manufactures from places where there 
is a natural and effectual demand for them, by any official prohi- 
bitions or enactments 5 and sees, in the prudent exercise of the 
prerogative of granting licenses for direct trade with the enemy, 
a ready way of getting over the most immediate obstacles to their 
diffusion. For these reasons, as well as from the impossibility of 
successfully combating, in any other way, a power with whom, 
he says, we cannot make peace with security, he is of opinion that 
we are imperiously called on to repress the encroachment of neu- 
trals, and to assert our natural right to harass and distress the cck 
lonies of our enemy. 

Such is the sum and substance of this author’s patriotic rea$ou- 
ings. With all our partialities to his side of the argument, there 
is much in every part of his volume to which we find it impossible 
to give an unqualified assent. 

The main question here, it is obvious, is the question of right. 
For, though the author has spent a great deal of time in proyirjg 
that we have a substantial interest in asserting such a r^ght, tins is 
a point which, we humbly conceive, might have been taken for 
granted, without risk of contradiction. That it would be for out 
immediate benefit, and' the great annoyance of the enemy, to cap- 
ture all vessels engaged in trade with him, ,or ^ven having the 

produce / 
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produce of his territories aboard, cannot easily admit of doubt. 
We have an obvious interest to destroy his whole trade both do- 
mestic and colonial, and to take to ourselves every thing that ever 
was in his possession. The only question is, if we have a right to 
do thb*. f 

B&t i^Qtigh the interest we have in the suppression of the trade 
, in, question is in itself sufficiently obvious, we cannot avoid saying 
tb&fc the author’s representation of it appears to us to be exagge- 
in a very unreasonable manner ; and it was not without some 
•■degree of indignation that we found him affecting to consider it as 
amounting to that extreme and urgent necessity which makes a 
right out of an emergency, and entitles us to sacrifice the claims 
of our neighbours to our own immediate preservation. The com- 
mercial disadvantage which our own colonial trade may suffer from 
the competition of that carried on by the neutrals, is but a branch 
of the general and inherent disadvantage which all trade must suf- 
fer, which is the object of direct hostility, when placed in com- 
petition with that which is exempted from its hazards. The rate 
of insurance will necessarily be higher upon the ships of a belli- 
gerent than on those of a neutral ; and the want of hands for the 
navy, as well as the dread of impressment, will render it more 
difficult to man a merchant vessel in time of war than in time of 
peace. It is a little extravagant, however, to hold up these uni- 
versal consequences of hostility as circumstances of such urgent 
danger, as to give us a right to suppress the neutral trade which 
is encouraged by their occurrence, or in any degree to help out 
such a right, if it were otherwise questionable or defective. The 
other disastrous consequences upon which this author insists, are 
still less entitled to consideration. The seduction of our seamen 
into the American merchant service, has no particular reference 
to their trade with our enemy’s colonies. It is an inconvenience 
to which we shall always be liable, while their service is more 
profitable than ours ; and when we can offer better terms than 
theirs, we shall retaliate, it is presumed, by engaging as many of 
their seamen as we shall have occasion for. The idea of exalting 
the French naval power, by the total destruction and abandon- 
ment of her maritime trade, is a great deal too absurd to require 
any serious confutation. 

Bat though it is impossible to listen to these exaggerated views 
motives, which must make us wish to abridge the enemies’ 
frade with nelitrals, it is certain, we have already admitted, that 
-^jphave a strong and real interest in its limitation. It would be 
W0, desirable for us to interdict our enemies from all amicable in- 
Afcoii'rse with other nations, and to be permitted to seize upon 
Jlpry thing that was imported into, or exported out of their ter- 
ritories, 
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ritories. With regard to a great part of their trade with neutrals, 
it is established, however, and admitted upon all hands, that we 
can exercise no such interference. We cannot annihilate the fo- 
reign trade *of the rest of the world, ip order to diminish the 
comforts, or cut off the resources of the nation with which we 
happen to be at war. The question is, if we can do this with 
the colonial trade, which we certainly cannot do with the trade 
carried on with the mother country, and home territory of our 
enemy ? — if we can justify the rule of the war 1756 upon these/ 
general principles of equity and universal expediency, which form " 
the basis of international law ? 

In proceeding to the consideration of this important question, 
we will not dissemble that we feel ourselves in some measure un- 
der the influence of certain impressions as to the justice and poli- 
cy of capturing merchant ships in general, which we have no 
doubt that the author of this pamphlet and his admirers will con- 
sider as abundantly romantic. In the enlightened policy of mo- 
dern times, war is not the concern of individuals, but of govern- 
ments : it is only a more coarse sort of diplomacy in which the 
interests of contending nations are entrusted to public function- 
aries and accredited agents, who measure their strength and dex- 
terity in liberal competition, and carry on their operations ac- 
cording to laws and conventions, as perfectly understood as those 
which regulate the ceremonial of courts. It is no longer thought 
lawful to annoy an enemy indiscriminately, by every means in 
our power j nor is it enough, to justify an act of violence or cru- 
elty, that it has a manifest tendency to weaken or intimidate the 
nation with which we are at war. We have ceased to poison 
arms or provisions j to refuse quarter ; to massacre women and 
children ; or to sack and burn defenceless towns and villages. 
Those who take no part in actual hostilities, in short, are now 
understood to be exempted from its terrors, and are not legal 
objects of attack, except in cases where the actual combatants 
are forced to interfere with them by the unavoidable necessities 
of their own situation. The private property of pacific and in- 
dustrious individuals seems to be protected by the spirit of 
these regulations : and, except in the single case of maritime cap- 
ture, it is spared accordingly, by the general usage of all modem 
nations. No army now plunders unarmed individuals ashore, 
except for the purpose of providing for its own subsistence ; and 
the laws of war are thought to be violated by the seizure of pri* 
vate property for the Sake of gain, even within the limits of th# 
hostile territory. * 

It is not easy, at first sight, to discover why this humane and 
enlightened policy should still be excluded from the scenes of 

maritifti# 
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maritime hostility ; or why the plunder of industrious merchants, 
Which is thought disgraceful oil land, should still be accounted 
honourable at sea. If the abstinence of land forces has been 


Enjoined to them upon principles of mere humanity and justice, 
it is impossible to justify or to account for this distinction : but 
thbhgh men are always apt enpugh to take credit for these ho- 
f rtotfpabfe motives, we suspect that they form but rarely the springs 
' of their public proceedings. Plunder at land, we apprehend, 

f been prohibited, chiefly, because it endangers the discipline 
the army to which it is permitted, and incumbers their move- 
ments ; and because it is for the most part impracticable to carry 
away any considerable proportion of the property which is lost 
to tne original owners. Neither of these motives operate at sea : 
and the general use of maritime insurance, by throwing the los- 
ses of individual merchants upon persons who make a trade of 
contracting for them, tends, both in appearance and reality, to 
diminish the inhumanity of the procedure, and to convert it into 
a measure of general and national hostility. 

In spite of this palliation, however, we cannot help think- 
ing, that the practice of maritime capture is irreconcileable with 
the generous and enlightened notions of public hostility which 
were brought to maturity in the course of the last century, and 
that it is a stain upon that lenient and refined system of policy 
by which the history of modern Europe is distinguished from that 
of the rest of the world. That it is for the general interest of 
mankind that war should give as little obstruction as possible to 
the movements of that great machinery by which their comforts 
are supplied, and their improvement promoted, is a proposition 
that is not likely to be contested. That it must be for the inte- 
rest of the belligerents themselves, thus mutually to narrow the 
front which they oppose to loss and suffering, can as little admit 
of dispute, while they are considered as upon a par in all the cir- 
cumstances of their situation. In settling these maxims of ge- 
neral expediency, which form what is called the law of nations, 
all nations ate considered, however, under this aspect of per- 
fect equality ; and although, in particular cases, the error of this 
assumption often makes the law infinitely more favourable to 


dne than another, this disadvantage, in the practical result, has 
ney&r been thought sufficient to relieve either of the parties from 
the fcoiitilottl of the general regulation. In this case, , however, 
it Appears to us that the establishment and the mainten* 
■'djt kfc Of tm general rule would be less obstructed by those actual 
Tpcq'Uahties m the situation of the opposite belligerents, than in 
that can be imagined. The very nature of the power 
^^rtfenouiiced, seems nearly to insure, in all cases, an equal 

benefit 
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benefit from the surrender. The nation which is the most power- 
ful at sea must always be the most vulnerable. — Maritime great- 
ness is founded upon extended commerce ; a great navy can oi - 
ly grow out of a great trade ; and if it should seem unjust that the 
power which is most able to make captures should be restrained 
from its exercise, it can only be necessary to reflect that it; -musk 
for this very reason, be also ijiore liable to capture jand that* 
though it may protect its merchantmen more effectually 
its enemy, still, from their greater number, the total amouhfc $£ 
its losses may be more than equal to the value cf its captures, 
from the scantier stock of its enemy. 'The power, on the other 
hand, which has little to lose in this way, niust feel tliat it is 
proportionally weak in the means, either of defence or an- 
noyance. 

The wars which have afflicted Europe for the last fifteen years, 
have not been of a character favourable to the development of 
such liberal principles ; but we still entertain the hope of seeing 
them universally established; and willingly persuade ourselves that 
there is nothing chimerical in the idea of confining our maritime 
wars within the same limits with those which are waged on land, 
and completing, all over the civilized world, the distinction be- 
tween an armed enemy and a pacific trader. The only treaty, 
we believe, in which this principle was mutually guaranteed, was 
that between Prussia and America in 1785. The bitterness of the 
revolutionary wars came too soon after, to let the example have its 
proper effect ; yet the direct trade which has since been carried 
on with the enemy, either under the troublesome and partial pro- 
tection of royal license, or, in a still more precarious manner, by 
the connivance of the hostile governments, serves to demonstrate 
the impolicy of a system which requires so many awkward ex- 
ceptions, and which seems to have produced little to either of the 
belligerents, but losses and complaints from the very commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

With these sentiments as to the policy of capturing the mer- 
chant ships of an enemy, it may be supposed that we will not be 
easily satisfied as to the justice of making prize of the property of 
neutrals ; yet the question discussed by the author before us, is far 
from being determined by the principles to which we have just 
been alluding* Those principles can only be brought into Action 
by a regular treaty and convention. One belligerent gmhot af- 
ford to set the example of them to the other ; they mtist fee si- 
multaneously adopted by both, or by neither. While con- 

tinues, therefore, to., capture our merchantmen, we mbit make 
reprisals upon hers $ and while she seizes upon the priv$& jjjjgdk 
perty of our traders ItHfft muA* 
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ces&ity, follow her example. While the present system of mari- 
time warfare continues, no other course can be adopted. If it be 
lawful to seize on the property of an enemy in his own ships, we 
apprehend that there can be no good ground for saving it from 
’Ifejzure because it is in the ship of a neutral. The mere contract 
<|f affreightment can have no conceivable effect in neutralizing 
to be transported \ and as the neutral suffers no da- 
receive freight and charges from the captors, it does 
that there is any foundation whatsoever for the claim 
$0 made by neutrals, for exempting from capture the ac- 
JtilOWledged property of the enemy, if found on board their ves- 
sels. There seems to us to be nothing in the present system of 
international law with regard to maritime captures, that affords 
any analogy in favour of such an exemption, or that can even be 
reconciled to the supposition of its allowance. 

It Still remains a question, however, whether the seizure of 
neutral vessels employed in a trade to the colonies of the enemy, 
or in any other trade that was not open to them in time of peace, 
be justifiable on the principles of the law, or upon those general 
views of equity which serve for its foundation. This question, it 
appears to us, can only be resolved by inquiring, first , whether 
such captures have been actually recognized as legal by the esta- 
blished usage of modern Europe*, and, c ldly> whether they can be re- 
conciled to the admitted principles of international law, by a fair 
investigation pf the equity and expediency of the practice. 

The first branch of investigation will not lead us, we are afraid, 
to any very satisfactory conclusion. The rule of the war 17,56 
certainly cannot be said to have been recognized as a part of the 
law of nations by any general or long established usage. It has 
never been asserted or supported at all, by any nation but Great 
Britain. It is admitted to have been asserted, for the first time, 
in the year 1756 *, and it is not denied, that, since 1763, it has 
never been asserted again in absolute and unqualified terms. The 
presumption, therefore, appears to be against its unqualified re- 
vival at present, in so far as the question is to be decided by 
usage. 

The author before us contends, indeed, that the whole princi- 
ple is admitted in the qualified restrictions that have been, and 
are still submitted to$ and that those who acknowledge the justice 
of wJ$t yve 4o now, cannot consistently dispute our right to do a 
rotldeaf more. It is plain, however, that the neutral nations 
' as good a right to contend, that the principle is given 

^Imitations, as we have to say that it remains unimpair- 
* iJfce of them. A qualified or limited exercise of a right 
Sinary co^gguence o£ comgrmisfng a dispute about the 
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right itself in the abstract. The neutrals contend that we have 
no right to exclude them from any' pairt of the enemy’s colonial 
trade : we maintain that wc have a right to exclude them from it 
entirely. The matter is adjusted, iii practice* by oilr allowing 
them a part of the thide, and by their submitting t&be ^eluded 
from another part of it. It is evident that this compromise ilbetf 
not settle the general question <of right in favour of either jparty 
on the contrary, it is adopted in order to aVdid settling it and if 
either party shall become dissatisfied with the Arrangement* 
may certainly return to his original pretensions, without bein£ 
charged With inconsistency. In common fairness, at least, we* 
must allow this privilege to our competitors, when we claim it for 
ourselves. If we may assert our right to shut up the whole colo 
nial trade, in spite^pf Our long continued permission of a part of 
it, the neutrals may surely assert their right to the whole trade, in 
spite of their long acquiescence in a considerable limitation. The 
practice was founded avowedly upon mutual concessions from what 
the respective parties claimed as their rights. If these concessions 
are withdrawn upon one side, it is to be expected that they will 
be withdrawn, in like manner, on the other ; and the practice 
cannot be pleaded in favour of either of the rights, as asserted, 
Without these concessions. 

We cannot cut short the question of right, therefore, in this 
case, by an appeal to established usage : the question upon the 
rule of 1756 is still an open question, under the existing system of 
international law ; and can only be determined by a fair consider*- 
ation of those reasons of justice or expediency, upon the faith of 
wliich it has been proposed to add it to this system. 

Now, in entering upon this consideration, wc will confess, 
that, in spite of the ill name they have in civil wars, and the 
dislike manifested for them by the author of this publication, 
we have a great love and affection for neutrals, arid are not 
disposed, for light reasons, to subject them to Any material dis- 
couragement. By their pacific and industrious exertions, the dis- 
astrous consequences of extended hostility are mitigated and re- 
pressed, and that great progress of civilization and prosperity is 
maintained* to which war might otherwise give so fatal an inter- 
ruption. If their commerce be enlarged during the subsistence of 
hostilities, it Should be remembered that it is enlarged by the de- 
mands of those whose comforts and enjoyments would pe other- 
wise inevitably abridged ; and that their profits are derived from 
supplying the demands of those who would be destitute but 
their interference; Statesmen and jurists are too apt, 

Uiercial age* to forget that the chief benefits of trade are 
joyed by those who carry it on, but by those who consume 
vot* vni* no* 1 5 ; “ B commodities. 
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commodities which it serves to distribute. If the produce of the 
French colonies were to be shut up, or to cease to be raised, from 
want of the means of bringing it to market, the cessation of the 
mercantile profit on its transportation would be but a small part of 
the loss which the world would sustain by the deprivation and 
when actuals interpose to carry on this trade, it is but a narrow 
arid imperfect view of the question to look only to their commer- 
cial emoluments, and to set up against them the profits which we 
might have made by capture, or the advantages we might have 
obtained by impoverishing an enemy. Against these profits and 
advantages, we ought to take into account the inconveniences and 
distresses, the diminution of comfort and of enjoyment, which 
the annihilation of this commerce must produce among all those 
who consume or deal in the commodities whjfh form the subject 
of it. The law of nations is a law which relates to all who can 
be affected by the acts it permits or prohibits ; and it is formed 
upon an impartial view of the interests of the whole. It takes 
into calculation the relative magnitude of the good that is gained 
by one, and the evils that must consequently be suffered by all the 
rest ; and according to the result of that equation, it promulgates 
its final decrees. It is not enough, therefore, in a question of 
this nature, to balance the pretensions of the belligerents and the 
trading neutral, whose rights are immediately under consideration. 
The whole neutrals who consume or deal in the commodity, in 
every quarter of the world, are entitled to a voice in the decision; 
and the inconveniences and sufferings of China or Japan, may 
form an essential element in that calculation which is to settle the 
true proportion between the whole good and evil of the opposite 
pretensions in this very controversy. We can by no means agree 
with Sir William Scott, that the inhabitants of Saxony or Russia 
have no interest in the fate of Guadaloupe or Jamaica, except as 
a subject of history. In an age like the present, there is scarcely 
a country on the globe that is not interested in the decisions of 
that great tribunal* which judges of the law of nations ; and 
wherever there is an interest, their ought to be a suffrage in the 
decision. A true verdict ican only be found, in such a question, 
by a jury de medietate lingua, composed of all the civilized nations 
of the world. 

It i$ upon tills general principle, of a balance and comparative 
estimate of the whole good and , evil likely to be produced by the 
measure in contemplation, that we think this question must be 
ultimately decided : but, before attempting to apply it to the cir- 
cumstances of the present case, it is, necessary to consider the 
j^jouads upon which this author and the English government and 
Pmtfte of prize have defended the rule which it is now proposed 
tordfestablish. 

Both 
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Both parties are agreed in their general definition of the rights 
and duties of neutrals : But this is merely a new source of per- 
plexity, since they differ very widely in the meaning they assign 
to tie terms of this admitted definition. In point of right, it is 
agreed, the neutral should suffer no prejudice from the war, hut 
should be protected in the enjoyment of every privilege which he 
possessed in his intercourse with either of the belligerents in time 
of peace, except only, when the exercise of such privilege would 
interfere with the. specific measures of hostility actually and im- 
mediately pursued by the other belligerent. In point of duty, 
the neutral should refrain from taking any share in the war, and 
from giving aid or assistance to either party, for offence or de- 
fence. So far all parties are agreed ; but there is matter enough 
for contention remaining. 

The author before us contends, that, by these definitions, neu- 
trals are plainly excluded from the colonial trade of a belligerent ; 
they are Only to retain in war what they enjoyed in peace ; but as 
they were entirely excluded from this trade in peace, they can 
have no claim to any share of it in war, upon the footing of mere 
neutrality. Their rights are sufficiently respected, if they are left 
during the war in as good a condition as before it began ; and they 
have no cause to complain if a belligerent follows out his own 
hostile interest, by restraining them from usurping what he has 
disabled the enemy from retaining. Iri point of fact, it is added, 
that this usurpation of a new trade tends directly to aid and as- 
sist one of the parties in the war, and to defeat and obstruct the 
lawful hostilities of the other : it is therefore a clear violation of 
the duties of neutrality. 

We confess that w*e cannot agree with any part of this inter- 
pretation. The general principle is, that a neutral shall suffer 
no prejudice from the w$r, but shall remain, in point of right, 
on the same footing as if peace had never been violated. Now, 
it was the right of a neutral, in time of peace, to trade with 
every country in the world, from the sovereign or proprietors of 
which he had received permission, and to he free from all chal- 
lenge or interruption from any other party. That right and that 
freedom, however,, is utterly destroyed in time of war, if a bel- 
ligerent may interfere with his trade to any quarter of th* v/orl^ 
over which it has no dominion, and with the sovereigns of which 
it is admitted that the rights of the neutral were to remain as 
free and ample as ever. It was his undoubted right, in time of 
peace, to treat with eviry other nation for leave to trade with 
its colonies ; and if this right is lost by the war, it is in vajn tp 
say that he has not suffered 'prejudice by that occurrence. It is 
plain, indeed, that the advocafofe far the exclusion are sensible 

B ^ fiijf 
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of the impossibility of maintaining it on the mere want of right 
in the neutral, when they proceed to contend, that the trade 
which they wish to restrain is in substance an interference in the 
war, and a breach of the duties of neutrality. If this be # thc 
cas v e, it ought no doubt to be interdicted upon that footing ; out 
it ought to te clearly understood, at the same time, that this is 
the, ground on which it is objected to; and that all that is want- 
ing for its justification, is to shew that it does not assist the one 
belligerent, nor distress the other, in such a way as is inconsist-* 
ettt with the strict duties- of neutrality. 

Now, upon this head,wc are inclined to hold, that the as- 
sistance or obstruction to which this description applies, must 
bear a direct reference to the hostile efforts of the two bellige- 
rents, and that the neutral character will not he violated merely 
by carrying on trade with one of them, in such a way as to give 
him a share of its commercial advantages, while the other is ob- 
structed in nothing but its general desire to impoverish the traders 
of tile enemy. To relieve a place which is blockaded, is a direct 
interference with a specific act of hostility, and tends to defeat a 
scheme of annoyance which is then in the course of execution. 
It is therefore interdicted by the law of nations, as an evident 
transgression of the duties of neutrality. To carry arms or warlike 
stores, in like manner, to a nation whose means of attack or de- 
fence must depend in a great measure on the possession of such 
articles, has a direct and immediate effect to alter the fortune of 
the war, and is nearly as palpable an interference in it, as to give 
or to lend to one party a supply of soldiers or sailors. All traffic 
with a belligerent, in such articles, has- accordingly been prohi- 
bited ; and the right of seizing contraband of war, been recog- 
nized from time immemorial. But it has, for as long, been 
thought lawful for a neutral to trade freely with a belligerent in 
every other article, and to buy and sell with him upon terms of 
mutual profit and advantage ; nor Has it ever been pretended that 
this trade was illegal, merely because it was a source of emolu- 
ment to the belligerent as well as to the neutral, and in this way 
interfered eventually with his enemy's lawful endeavours to 
bring him to a submission, by cutting off all his resources and 
means of revenue. In this point of view, however, it is evident 
that there is no room for distinguishing between the colonial trade 
of a belligerent and any other trade which may be carried on be- 
tweeiibim and a neutral. The belligerent has a profit by both, 
and is thus enabled to carry on the war with undiminished rc- 
, Sources, while the enemy's views of impoverishment are obstruct* 

, <5$ by means of the neutral. It can mal^e no difference to'either 
jwfirtyj whether the neutral buys wine in the ports of the mother 

country* 
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country, or rum in those of her colonics. The assistance which 
he gives to one belligerent, and the consequent obstruction he oc- 
casions to the views of the other, are the same in both cases j and 
if the one trade be undoubtedly lawful, it will not be easy to 
shew that the other is not. 

These are the general principles upon which we are inclined to 
go to issue with the author of this publication. The reasotjsi upon 
which they are founded will be better understood when we have 
considered more particularly the grounds upon which he has rest- 
ed his opposite conclusions. 

Though the pamphlet is certainly written with great ability, 
and the author is abundantly perspicuous in most of his particular 
statements, we will confess that we have been at some loss to dis- 
cover the precise ground upon which he is disposed to justify the 
rule of the war 1756. He quotes with vehement approbation a 
passage, which we have already given entire, from a judgment &f 
.Sir W. Scott, in which, if we do not mistake, the trade in que- 
stion is condemned, chiefly as being in the nature of a direct in- 
terference with our lawful hostilities against the enemies’ colonies j 
but while lie affects to coincide with the learned judge in this 
view of the question, it is evident, we think, that our author has 
himself laid but little stress on that consideration, and rather 
seems inclined to infer the illegality of the trade from the circum- 
stances of its being beneficial to the enemy, and not having been 
open to the neutral in time of peace. These considerations, we 
conceive to be quite separate in their own nature, and to require 
therefore a distinct investigation. 

The principle laid down by Sir W. Scott, in the passage already 
quoted, seems shortly to be this ; — The colonies of an enemy are 
natural objects of hostility, and may with certainty be reduced and 
captured, if supplies can be cut off from them : 4 If a belligerent, 
therefore, chooses ro apply liis means to this object, no neutral 
has a right to step in and prevent its execution. * Now this, it 
is evident, is resting the argument upon the supposition of an ac- 
tual interference with a scheme of direct hostility ; — the plea is 3 
that the neutral has no right to obstruct a belligerent actually em- 
ployed in the reduction of his enemies’ colonies, 'i he principle 
cannot be disputed 5 but, w ith all submission to the learned person 
referred to, it does not appear to apply to the fact of the case. * 

B 3 We 


* We hope it is unneceffary for us to fay, that in fpite of the liber- 
ty we have here taken with the reasoning? imputed to him, we enter* 
tainlfcjn common with all who have ever looked into the record of hU 
decisions, the molt unfeigned veneration and refpetl for the penetrating 
fagacitv, profound judgment, and unbleznifhcJ integrity of Sir William 

t Scott* 
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We ate not now engaged in reducing the colonies of the enemy 
we have not * chofen to apply out means to that objeft : , -*-we have 
i\q thoughts of taking from the enemy the iflands of Cuba and St 

* Ponungo, or the vaft continent of South America we have 
liever propofed to poffefs ourfelves of thofe places, nor pretended 
to blockade or invert the other colonies of our enemies. Our 
complaint is pot, that thefe colonies are withheld from us in confe- 
qtiem?e ; of affiftance illegally rendered by neutrals to places in a 
ftateof liege $ we complain merely, that their produce is with- 
drawn from our capture, by being fold to neutrals on the fpot : 
pud .whatever may be the validity of this complaint, it feems to 
he certain, that the reafons faid "to have been affigned.in the Court 
of ' Admiralty, are wholly and entirely inapplicable to the admitted 
circumftances of the cafe. This feems alfo to be the opinion of. 
*he author before us ; for, though he pronounces a warm eulo- 

* gium on the do&rine which he quotes from the reports, he has 
certainly made no attempt to enforce or fupport it, and refts his 
own reafonings upon a foundation altogether independent. The 
only pafTage in which he appears to borrow any thing from the 
argument of Sir W. Scott, is, where he talks of the colonial trade 
being 1 fet up within the lifts of war, * and fubjeft to hoftility of 
courfe, by whatever hands it may be carried on. Thefe are meta«- 
phorical exprellions which feem to have no precife meaning. b For 
our own part, at leaft, we do not underftand how any polfeflion 
of the enemy can be fo fet within the lifts of war, except by the 
known and ellablifhed courfe of blockade ; — that it is liable to be' 

attacked. 


Scott. Bound, as he feems to have conceived himfelf, by the terms of 
the Royal inftru&ions as the rule of his judgment, it was natural for 
him to feek to juftify to his own mind the principle pf thofe inftruc- 
tions ; and, if they were not capable of being judged, it is not won- 
derful that he Ibould have been milled. It is to be obferved, alfo, 
that there is reafon for •fufpe£ting that our long habit of maritime 
fuperiority has produced in this country a very general infenfibility to 
the rights of thofe to whole iituation it never occurs to us that we 
may.be reduced. The fecure polfelfion of power gives a prodigious 
bias to our moral judgments in every queftion which relates to its exer- 
cife. We eafily latisfy ourfelves that we have a right to do all that we 
have the defire, the power, and the habit of doing ; and can rarely 
bring ourfelves to take a fair view of thofe claims which we know can- 
not be enforced again!! us. There are innumerable inftanccs df thiq 
dangerous illuflon. It was with the utmoft difficulty, that even the 
rnoft liberal and enlightened of the old Noble fle could be made to feel 
and underlland the rights and claims of their inferiors ; and in oi||S>wn 
country, to take a narrower inftatice, it is ailonifhing how hard ft is to 
convince the common people that there is any fin in plundering a wrec^ 
that is thrown unprotected into their hands. 
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attacked* certainly affords no reason for declaring it unlawful for 
neutrals to interfere with it. 

The author’s own reasonings, however, depend upon a different 
principle. The enemy is benefited by this trade of neutrals with 
his colonies ; and it is a trade to which the neutral had no access 
in time of peace. These two circumstances taken together* are 
sufficient, he seems to think, to entitle us to repress this trade as 
illegal. We have an interest to do so, because we shall thus ha- 
rass and annoy our enemy ; and we are not barred from, pursuing 
this interest; because the neutral, after he is interdicted from this 
trade, will be no worse than he was in time of peace. The in- 
terest we have already admitted ; — the right, we think extremely 
questionable. In point of fact, we deny that the neutral, if in- 
terdicted from this trade in time of war, would be in as good a 
situation as in time of peace ; and, in point of principle, we con- 
tend that, even if it were otherwise, the nature of the benefit to 
be gained by us from enforcing this rule, is not such as to entitle 
us to prevent the neutral from improving his condition by reject- 
ing it. 

It is perfectly plain, at first sight, that the condition of the 
neutral, who is prevented from trading to the colonies of a belli- 
gerent during war, is incomparably worse than his situation while 
excluded from that trade during peace. In peace, the colonial 
proprietor brought Lis produce to the neutral in his own bottoms, 
and supplied him with as much of it as he pilose to buy, either 
for his own consumption, or for exportation. In war, at ieast in 
the wars which give occasion to this question, the colonial pro- 
prietor cannot send a ship to sea ; and the neutral must either go 
for the produce which he has occasion for, or be entirely deprived 
of the commodity. It is needless to enlarge on a consideration so 
obvious and important. The products of an enemy’s colony may 
sometimes be suclf as to be indispensable to the comfort, or even 
to the existence of some other nation. If the proprietors are pre^- 
vented by war from exporting them according to their usual co- 
lonial regulations, will it be said that the neutral shall be altoge- 
ther deprived of his necessary supply, because, truly, he cannot 
now obtain it, without engaging, himself, in a trade which was nor 
open to him in time of peace ? It is mere quibbling and mockery 
to say, that, by such a prohibition, he is not put in a worse situation 
than before; and it would evidently he the height of injustice to 
subject him to this grievous disadvantage, merely that the weaker 
belligerent might be a .little more distressed in his general commercial 
speculations. The difference between being excluded by the owner 
of the colony in time of peace, and by his enemy in time of war, 
that, in the former case, the neutral gets the produce as plou- 

Bl* * -fully 
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tifullyand cheaply as if he were not excluded ; and that, in the 
latter, he cannot get it at all. If he is entitled, therefore, to be 
put really and substantially on the same footing as to his trade 
(that is, his buying and selling) to those colonies as before the 
war, it is evident that he must now be allowed to go to those that 
cannot come to him, and to carry on, in the ports of the colony, 
that ancient and accustomed trade which was formerly transacted 
on the shores of his own country. 

It has probably been from some feeling of the obvious and es- 
sential equity of such an allowance, that, except in the single case 
of 1 756, we have never pretended to interdict the direct trade of 
a neutral between the colony of an enemy and his own mother 
country. This exception, though founded upon such obvious 
equity, our author is pleased to consider as a voluntary and im- 
prudent indulgence; and our readers will recollect, that it is the 
sole object oi his work to persuade Government to recal it, and to 
return to the unqualified prohibition of all neutral intercourse with 
our enemies* colonies. The exception, we have seen, rests upon 
the fair rights of neutrality, and upon those views of obvious and 
indisputable equity which are the foundation of the law of nations. 
It is totally inconsistent, at the same time, with the general prin- 
ciple advanced by us in the war 1756, and is therefore decisive of 
the general question as to the equity of that principle. Even with 
regard to the carrying trade between hostile colonies and the other 
parts of the world, it does not appear to us that the neutral is fair- 
ly dealt with, if he is entirely excluded from it in time of war, by 
rhe arms of the opposite belligerent. * In peace, he was enabled to 
buy the colonial produce in his own ports for exportation, as well 
as for manufacture or home consumption ; and it must frequently 
have happened, that the greater part was purchased with the for- 
mer destination. If, in time of war, he is not allowed to export 
this same produce, as usual, from the place of purchase, he is 
plainly in a much worse situation than in time of peace. 

Let it be supposed, however, that the trade about which he is 
disputing is in a great measure a new trade, and that he is con- 
fessedly endeavouring to take advantage of the war to enlarge and 
extend his commercial speculations much farther than he could ex*- 
pect to have done in time of peace, the (piestion still remains, whe- 
ther this be an illegal attempt, or whether the interest we have in 
opposing it be of a nature to justify our forcible interference. It 
will not be denied, that it is in general sufficiently laudable for a 
nation to aim at extending its trade; and if the existence of war 
affords certain facilities in this respect to those which remain neu- 
tral, it cannot be illegal in them to avail themselves of them ; nor 
can the belligerents interfere to prevent them, except they can 

shew 
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bhew that they are giving partial aid to the enemy, and interfere 
ing directly with an existing scheme of hostility. Now, we hum- , 
bly conceive, that the neutrals, by engaging in the colony trade, 
are not chargeable with any such interference ; and that tneir ac- 
cession to it may be justified, both by the analogy of other cases, 
which are no longer the subject of dispute, and by the general 
principles to which all such cases may be referred. 

The general principle upon which the author declares against 
the legality of this trade, is, that it tends to enrich the enemy, 
and that it was not carried on by the neutral in peace. Now, if 
this be a sufficient ground of condemnation, it must follow that 
every trade is illegal into which a neutral enters with a belligerent 
for the first time during war ; and that it is absolutely unlawful 
to throw any part of the traffic formerly carried on by the belli* 
gerent into neutral hands. In opposition to this maxim, however, 
it will be easy to shew, that, upon the breaking out of a war, 
neutrals have always been permitted to take up many branches of 
trade that were formerly in the hands of the belligerents, and that 
their right to carry them on has never been disputed, upon the 
ground of the security or profit derived therefrom to the enemy. 

There are a variety of branches of trade in which this must 
occur invariably in every war between two maritime and commer- 
cial nations. In the first place, there is the trade between the 
two belligerents themselves. This, cf course, in its direct and 
original state, is altogether destroyed and suspended by the war ; 
but if the nations have a mutual and permanent demand for t.he 
products of each other’s territory, the traffic will infallibly go on 
as formerly 5 and the only difference will be, that the trade which 
was formerly conducted by the ships and sailors of the bellige- 
rents, will now fall whclly into the hands of neutrals. This is 
in all respects a new trade 'to the neutral, and an addition to his 
former trade, arising entirely out of the war. It is productive 
likewise of profit and emolument to the belligerent, and ought 
therefore to be condemned as unlawful, according to the doctrine 
cf the writer now under consideration. But this is by no means 
the only new trade into which neutrals are uniformly admitted 
without challenge in the course of a maritime war : A very consi- 
derable part of the general trade of the belligerents passes natural- 
ly into their hands. In time of peace, a maritime nation carries 
a great part of its exports to the foreign purchaser, and brings 
home in its own vessels a great part of its imports. As soon as it 
engages in war, however, it ceases to be profitable for it to do 
this \ the rate of wages and insurance are necessarily raised ; and 
even where ij maintains the superiority at sea, the risk aiui the ex- 
pense of transportation become considerably greater than when the 
* , samt* 
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same commodities are embarked in neutral bottoms. Accordingly, 
it inevitably happens, that the neutral purchaser finds it for his 
advantage to come for those goods which the belligerent used for- 
merly to send out to him in her own ships ; and the belligerent 
finds it more convenient that her imports should be brought into 
Jier ports by vessels not liable to capture. In this way, a large 
part of the hostile commerce is naturally transferred to the hands 
of neutrals, and that for the very purpose of avoiding the risk of 
capture by an enemy. It was never pretended, however, we be- 
lieve, upon any side, to condemn this new trade as unlawful. 
Even in our own ports, it is probable there are now more than 
double the number of neutral vessels that found business there in 
time of peace ; and in those of France and Spain, the number is 
increased tenfold. They there deliver the produce of their own 
and other foreign countries, and take on board the commodities 
of the hostile territory, to distribute in all those markets to which 
they were formerly carried in a great measure by the ships of the 
enemy which they have superseded. Yet this new war trade be- 
tween the neutral and the enemy, we do not so much as pretend 
to find fault with, or to denounce as beyond the rights of neu- 
trality. 

The new neutral trade with the colonies, we conceive, however, 
is not to be distinguished from this new neutral trade with the 
home ports -of the enemy \ and the admitted legality of the one is 
pretty conclusive, therefore, in favour of the legality of the other 
also. Neutrals were not, perhaps, excluded from the former, 
during peace, by any positive laws or prohibitions ; but they "Were 
excluded, in point of fact, as effectually, by the disadvantages of 
their situation, and the natural predilection of the belligerent for 
his own traders. It is equally certain and undeniable, therefore, 
as in the case of the colonies, that it was a new trade which they 
acquired in consequence of the war, and that it is destined to re- 
vert to the belligerent as soon as peace shall have removed those 
disadvantages which now give the preference to the neutral. 
Now, as these are the very circumstances which are pleaded upon 
as grounds for excluding neutrals from the colony trade, it is ob- 
yious that the plea is effectually answered by reference to this un- 
challenged new trade with the mother country. It is to no pur- 
pose to say that the innovation here is only in degree, and tha£ 
the colonial trade is new in kind to the neutral. This is a distinc- 
tion altogether irrelevant to the matter in dispute- It is a fact as 
palpable as the transference of her colonial trade, that the whole 
liome trade of France isr now gone into the hands of neutrals* 
By this arrangement she is benefited, and her enemies disappoint- 
in their hopes of captures and their views of impoverishment, 

as 
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as efffechndty at least as by the change in her colonial system. If 
the one be recognized as legal, it does not appear upon what 
grounds it is possibly to impeach the other as contrary to the law 
of nations. 

The$e Cases of the new home trade between neutrals and belli- 
gerents, generated by the war, and depending upon it for its con- 
tinuance, appear to us so exactly parallel to that of the colonial 
trade in question, that it is not necessary to pursue the investiga- 
tion any further. It is well known, however, that nothing is 
more common than to relax special prohibitions in behalf of neu- 
trals, upon the breaking out of a war 5 and that we ourselves, 
whose, necessities in this way cannot be supposed very urgent, have 
frequently invited them to a share of our trade, by opening free 
ports abroad, and reducing duties which had been imposed to se- 
cure our monopoly at home. We never heard that the new trade, 
which was opened to the neutrals by these devices, was consider- 
ed in any quarter as illegal, or that any attempt was ever made 
by our enemies to make prize of the vessels employed in it. 

It thus appears that there is nothing in the analogy of the law 
of nations, as fixed by the uniform practice of maritime countries, 
which can justify the condemnation of this war trade between the 
colonies of a belligerent, and the neutral nations in her neighbour- 
hood. On the contrary, it appears that, in cases which, m point 
of principle, can scarcely be distinguished from that before us, 
the long established usage of nations has recognized the legality of 
such intercourse, and confirmed the free enjoyment of it as one 
of the. most undisputed privileges of neutrality. A very slight con-* 
sideration of the equitable principles oil which the practice has 
been founded in those analogous and undisputed cases, will satis-* 
fy us that the conclusion may be extended with perfect confidence 
to that which is now in discussion. 

The enemy is dearly benefited by thS admission of neutrals to 
the home trade which he carried on himself in time of peace 5 
his commerce is- relieved from the pressure of our hostilities ; he 
is made, in ,a great measure, independent of our naval superiori- 
ty j we are disappointed in our hope of captures, and obstructed 
in our lawful endeavours to bring him to terms by cutting off the 
sources of his revenue. Why should we not be permitted, there- 
fore, $0 prevent this interference of the neutrals ? why is it that 
we are obliged to walk quietly on the decks of our cruisers, 
and see thousands of Danes and Americans busily employed in 
a trade which fills the coffers of pur enemy, and covering with 
thek flag a commerce, which, but for this interference, would be- 
come the prey of ou? triumphant navy? The answer is short 
obvious $ ancjL it is decisive, in our apprehension, of die whole 
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controversy. We are restrained from annoying our enemy by 
interfering with this trade, from a v regard to the neutrals for 
whose joint profit it is carried on, and whose interests in its con- 
tinuance is more considerable, and more favoured in the eyes of 
the great confederation of nations, than our interest in its sup- 
pression. This is the ultimate and true reason why a belligerent 
is not permitted to interrupt that neutral trade with his enemy, by 
which his hostilities are rendered in some degree inefficient. The 
question comes, as we have already intimated it would do, to a 
balance of advantages and disadvantages \ and the law of nations 
:'has decided in favour of the neutral in all the branches of the 
\ home trade. We are not aware that there are any circumstances 
by which the balance can be affected, or the decision varied, in 
the trade of the colonies. 

There is a clashing of rights here, and a collision of interests, 
which can only be adjusted by balancing and comparing toge- 
ther the total amount of equity and expediency that each may 
be found to involve. Every independent nation has a natural 
right to trade with all that chuse to trade with them, and to 
repel the pretensions of any third party to limit this freedom of 
intercourse. In pursuance of this right, however, it is not per- 
mitted to interfere with the actual hostility of a nation at war, 
nor to obstruct its endeavours to get the better of its opponent. 
On the other hand, a nation at war has a natural right to harass 
and disable the enemy, by cutting off his resources, and drying 
up the fountains of his revenue * but, in pursuit of this object, 
it is not entitled to interrupt the trade, or interfere with the pro- 
perty of a nation unconcerned in the war. These two rights, 
therefore, reciprocally limit each other $ md are apt sometimes 
to be so placed in opposition, as to make it a matter of some 
difficulty to determine which should give way. 'flic* principle 
adopted in practice, whiefi is abundantly favourable to the bel- 
ligerent, seems to be, that, where the trade of the neutral is 
calculated, directly and immediately, to affect the actual state 
and depending measures of hostility, it shall be lawful for the 
belligerent to suppress it as an illegal interference in the war ; 
but that it shall not be challenged, merely because it may happen 
indirectly to strengthen or support one of the combatants, by 
recruiting his finances. When a neutral is captured for at- 
tempting to enter a blockaded port, it is because his success 
would have»an immediate effect in defeating that expensive and 
laborious measure of hostility ; and it is thought equitable, in 
this case, to sacrifice the natural freedom of the neutral, to ’the 
^temporary, but urgent interest of the belligerent. There is no 
proportion here, between the injury that might be done by allow- 
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ing the blockade to be broken, and that which is done by depriv- 
ing the neutral, for the tiri% of that particular market. In like 
manner, when a neutral is captured carrying arms or ammuni- 
tion to a nation at w^r, it is because the commodity is likely to 
be employed immediately to the great prejudice of the captors; 
and because the landing of that one cargo may often be decisive 
of the fortunes of a whole campaign. In this case also, the 
interest of the belligerent is very direct and urgent ; and the in- 
jury which he is likely to suffer, by allowing the neutral to 
proceed, is infinitely greater than can be sustained by inter- 
dicting the neutral, for the time, from this very limited branch 
of traffic. 

The case is otherwise, however, when a neutral is found trad- 
ing for ordinary commodities to the ports of a nation at war ; 
supplying them with cloth or sugar, or carrying away their rum, 
hardware, or wines. In this case it is decided, (at least in the 
home trade), that the belligerent has no right to interfere with 
this trade, nor to capture the vessels employed in it ; and indeed 
it is obvious, that the injury done to the neutral by stopping it, 
would be ou h of all proportion greater than that which the bellige- 
rent can suffer by allowing it to go on. The only injury which the 
belligerent can be said to suffer from it is, that it serves to main- 
tain the general internal prosperity of the enemy’s country, and en- 
ables him to carry on the war with more vigour, by accumulating 
more riches in the hands of individuals as the subjects of taxa- 
tion. How remote and feeble this interest is, with a view to 
the instant and depending measures of hostility, it is needless to 
point out. No one act of buying or selling in such a trade, can 
have the least effect on the fortunes of a campaign, or even of a 
single skirmish ; and the aggregated result of the whole, promises 
only to influence the war through the medium of a distant futu- 
rity, to which ,it may not be protracted, and through a series of 
internal changes, no part of which comes within the common 
range of public hostility. On the other hand, if the trade is to 
be interdicted, the most valuable products, perhaps of a whole 
quarter of the world, are to be locked up from the use and en- 
joyment of mankind, and innumerable multitudes to be deprived 
of conveniences and comforts to which they have been long ha- 
bituated : a great range of neutral nations is not only to suffer, 
for an indefinite time, this general privation of enjoyment, but 
to be excluded from the profits of a trade, which is lost to the 
world by this measure of severity, and in which, perhaps, a large 
portion of their capital was formerly invested ; and all this loss 
is to be sustained by mankind, without any equivalent or corrtv 
eponding gain* It is to be sustained by nations who have 
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concern In the quarrel, in order that one of the combatants may 
be eventually hampered in his financial operations ; and that the 
other may keep up the spirits of his sailors by occasional captures, 
and indulge his commercial jealousy, linger the pretext of fol- 
lowing out a legitimate warfare. In balancing together the good 
and the evil to be produced by this restriction, the common sense 
and common equity of mankind has decided, without hesitation*, 
against its adoption ; and the trade of neutrals with belligerents 
has been declared free by the law of nations. 

Almost the whole of those general considerations apply to die 
trade of the colonics as well as to that of the mother country. The T 
general loss to mankind by its suppression would be the same, 
and the remoteness and uncertainty of the benefit to the opposite 
belligerent. If it be said that the commercial loss to the neutral 
is not now to be reckoned on, because he was already excluded 
from this trade during peace, we have already shewn, that thi£ 
exclusion was infinitely less severe than that which it is pro- 
posed to substitute in time of war -that it was, in fact, an ex- 
clusion only from the first tarrying of the colonial produce, 
while what is properly called the trade in it was left free, 
and a plentiful supply furnished both for consumption and for 
exportation, to all the neutrals in the world. A merchant in 
Philadelphia might then order as many cargoes of coffee, or cot- 
ton, or sugar, as lie thought proper, from the French or Spanish 
settlements, and might export or dispose of them in any way he 
found advantageous : the only restriction was, that they must be 
first brought to Philadelphia in a Spanish or French vessel. By 
the war, however, all Spanish and French vessels are absolutely 
and entirely confined to their ports \ and if the American is not 
permitted to go for his coffee and cotton, he must want it altoge- 
ther, or, at any rate, obtain it precariously at an enormous ad- 
vance of price. Is it possible to maintain, therefore, that he loses 
nothing by the war, or that he would be no more excluded at pre- 
sent by the rule 1750 than he was by the monopoly of the mother 
country in time of peace ? The fact is, that a very considerable 
trade was always carried on by the Americans in distributing, to 
the northern nations especially, the products of the Spanish and 
French colonies ; and from this trade they will be entirely exclud- 
ed, if it were possible to suppose that the rule of 1756 should 
ever again be enforced. 

But even if the whole trade to which this controversy relates, were 
to be considered as a new trade, and a free addition to theformercom- 
merce of the neutral, still, it may be asked, if he suffers no injury by 
being le&trained by a third party from entering upon the beneficial 
traffic thAt is held out to him by us proprietors ? Is it no misfortune 

to 
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to a nation, or to mankind at large, that the means of improve- 
ment are cut off, and a people struggling for advancement forcibly , 
withheld in their career of prosperity. Has America no right 
to complain if she is prevented from engaging in a trade by which 
her capital would be accumulated, her wastes cultivated, and her 
population increased ? As an independent state, she has a right to 
enter into any trade, whether new or old, that is not in itself illegal 
upon the principles of the law of nations. We have nothing to do 
with the circumstances or motives which induced another country 
to open its ports to her ; — before we can interfere, we must be 
able to shew, that the trade is, in itself, a violation of the duties 
of neutrality, and that it ought to be repressed as inflicting upon 
us a greater and more immediate injury than the neutral can suffer 
by its suppression. If we can shew this, we shall be entitled to 
proscribe the trade, whether it be anciently or newly established. 
If we cannot shew this, we cannot interfere with it, without trans- 
gressing the law of nations, and violating the rights of neutrality. 
In point of influence on the war, however, the colonial trade is 
exactly on the fdbting of the home trade of the enemy; as to which 
no question is stirred. It is only distinguished from it by its novel- 
ty ; and this, we contend, for the reasons now given, is a consi- 
deration altogether foreign to the argument. If it were not, it is 
decided by the case of the new home trade of the enemy, which 
is parallel at all points to that which we would interdict in his 
colonies. 

Upon the whole, then, we conceive that the rule of the war 
1756 is not agreeable to the analogy of any rule universally receiv- 
ed as part of the law of nations, or to those views of general ex- 
pediency and justice in which this law has its foundation; and 
that its unqualified revival at this moment would be a measure of 
which the neutral nations would be fairly entitled to complain. 

After spending so much time in the discussion of the question 
of right y we can afford but a few words on the probable efficacy or 
prudence of the measure suggested by this author. 

As to the efficacy of the measure, tire assertion of the rule 1756 
would probably have the eifect of multiplying, fo$ a while, our cap- 
tures in the Western sea, and of raising the price of the colonial 
produce all over the world. We do not conceive, however, that it 
would ultimately take the trade out of the hands of the neutrals, or 
even materially diminish their profits in the conduct of it. Our 
author will scarcely suppose that the rich products of those colonies 
should continue to be absolutely locked up, and allowed to rot 
where they are raised. The enemy, however, cannot export them; 
and,* therefore, they must be taken off by neutrals. Although liable 
to be captured when detected in the direct voyage to and from the 
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colony, there must evidently be less risk to a neutral than to art 
enemy in venturing that voyage. The West India islands lye so 
near the American coast, that, except at the very extremities of the 
voyage, it would be easy for a trader of that country to conceal 
his real destination, while a Frenchman would be liable to capture 
during the whole run. The trade, therefore, will remain in the 
hands of the neutrals ; — they will receive their neutralizing com- 
mission as regularly as before •, and the colonial owners will insure 
in London, and pay themselves out of the pockets of the con- 
sumers and of our own underwriters, for the occasional losses 
sustained by our cruisers and privateers. 

The author before us demonstrates, by his own statements, how 
inventive and ingenious men become in the pretexts and devices 
by which they are to evade the hazards of. a gainful undertaking 5 
and has stated, in very strong language, the hopelessness of any 
attempt to suppress or alter that channel of commerce which is 
naturally pointed out by the wants and habits of mankind. Speak- 
ing of the commercial inconveniences which might arise from a 
war w ith the neutrals, he says, * 

* It is afked, “ who would afterwards carry our manufadures to mar- 
ket ? ” I anfwer, our allies, our fellow fubjeds, our old and new ene- 
mies themfelves. In the laft war, nothing prevented the fupplying of 
Spanifh America with Britifh manufactures, in Britifh bottoms, even 
when they were liable to confifcation by both the belligerent parties for 
the ad, but that the field of commerce was preoccupied, and the mar- 
kets glutted by the importations under neutral flags. 

** But would I advife a toleration of thefe new modes of relieving 
the hoftile colonies ? 99 Its toleration would not be ncceffary. Even 
your own hoflilities would not be able vo overcome the expanfive force 
of your own commerce, when delivered from the unnatural and ruinous! 
competition of its prefent privileged enemies. You might often* cap- 
ture the carriers of it, and condemn their cargoes ; but the effed would 
chiefly be, to raife the price upon the enemy, and the difference would 
go into the purfes of your Teamen. The prize goods themfelves; 
would find their way from your colonies into the hoftile terntoiies . 9 
p. 205-6. 

And, again, softer ridiculing the notion, that commodities ac- 
tually consumed in a commercial country can ever be effectually 
excluded from it j he concludes, 

1 For all this, I might have more briefly appealed to the firft prin- 
ciples of commercial fcience. I might have appealed even to the itm 
potent attempts of France in the laft and prefent war. I might further 
iup port myfelf by the fad, that in the utmofl latitude given to neutral 
commerce in the colonies of Spain, there was an exprefs and anxious 
exception of Britifh merchandize, which was almoft wholly without ef- 
fed. But the intelligent reader will difpehfe with all fuch arguments. 

Iltf 
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He may not, indeed, be able to forefee clearly what will be the new 
channels of our trade, when the old are forcibly obftru&ed ; but he can 
look down on the level below, the regions of the exifting demand and 
confuitiption, and be certain that there the dream will foon meet his 
eye again, in fpite of the new artificial mounds and embankments. 9 
p. 2 to. 

We do not know that we could have found any where an ar- 
gument more conclufive againft the fuppofed efficacy of the rule 
1756, in deftroying the colonial trade of the enemy. 

With regard to the prudence of the meafure, we humbly con- 
ceive, that in fpite of all that our author has faid upon the fub- 
jedl, very little doubt can be entertained with regard to it. It is 
not pleafant to be obliged to compromife ottr jutt rights from a 
cautious calculation of confequences, or to abitain from an ef- 
fectual remedy, on account of the dangers of obtaining it. Such, 
however, is the condu£t which is occafionally preferibed to all 
nations in the different conjunftures of political relations ; and 
fuch is the conduft which we think would be preferibed to this 
country, even if (lie were perfeflly fatisfied with the reafonings 
of this author as to the efficacy of the remedy he recommends, 
and as to her own right to make ufe of it. It is a confolation to 
us, however, that we have been able to perfuade ourfelves, at 
leaft, that the courfe of conduct from which we arc debarred at 
any rate by our political fituarion, is one which we could not 
|ullly adopt if it were free to us, and one from which no very 
beneficial confequences could be expelled if it were to be a- 
dopted. 

Our limits will no longer permit us to enter into the grounds 
of the very decided opinion which we have formed as to the im- 
prudence of provoking the hoftility of the few neutrals that are 
now left around us, by the unqualified affertion of the rule 1756. 
They will be eafily anticipated by any one who' attends to the 
fubject *, and are not at all obviated, or indeed diftindlly noticed, 
by the author before Us, in what he has written on this branch of 
the argument. There is one point, however, upon which we 
entirely agree with him j and it is one of a very confolatory na- 
ture, in the prefent unfettled (late of our commercial relations. 
A war with America would be fully more unfavourable for that 
country than for this ; and we have therefore every reafonabie 
ground for hoping that our differences will be amicably adjufted* 
" and that both parties will be willing to recede a little from thefc 
pretenfions, rather thin recur to a meafure which can be benefi- 
cial only tp our great -enemy* 

Although the v views whicn we have been led to take of the ge- 
neral privileges of the neutral traffic, bavb fiwed us to condemn 
vot* vm. HOi 15. Q the 
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the whole principle of the rule 1756, and to conclude in favour of, 
an unlimited trade ivith the colonies of the enemy, we are by no 
means prepared to fay, that, in pra&ice, there flhould be no limi- 
tation. The fa&s and cafes detailed by the author before us, 
have fatisfied us completely, that a great part of the produce ex- 
ported from thofe fettlements is truly the property of the enemy, 
and is carried to market, under a falfe neutral name, on their ac- 
count. This property is, therefore, a fair objeft of hoftility ; 
and we are not only entitled to inquire very narrowly into the evi- 
dence of neutrality by which it is guarded, but alfo, as it appears 
to us, to proceed in many cafes upon the general prefumption arif- 
?ng from rhe nature of the voyage undertaken. The dire& trade, 
for inftancc, between the colony and the mother country to which 
it belongs — that trade which comes* in place of the fupplies and 
remittances interchanged in time of peace between the proprietors 
and their agents or factors — can fcarcely be prefumed to be con- 
verted all at once into a genuine neutral trade of foreign adven- 
turers buying and felling upon the mere chance of a market j and 
in a department where it feemS impoffibie to difpute that a great 
deal of fimulution and fraud is admitted, no great injuftice will be 
done, probably, by difallowing one whole clafs of tranfadrions that 
ftand in other refpefts in a very fufpicious predicament. In this 
View of the matter, indeed, we do not fee that the neutrals would 
have any caufe to complain, although the fublifting inftru&ions 
fhould be retained, and their commerce with the hoftile colonieiP 
reftri&ed to the direct trade with their refpedlive mother countries. 

It is an argument of fome weight, that, in the moft favourable 
times of peace, all the produce of thefe colonies which they ex- 
ported, were firfl landed in their own territories ; and confidering 
the vaft amount of the hoftile trade which they unqueftionably 
carry on under falfe and fraudulent pretences, it is probably no 
more than a fair compenfation to limit their neutral traffic a little 
rnOre than might be juftifiable upon ftridt principle in the cafe of 
unfufpe&ed perfons. 

With regard to the forgery and perjury of which our author 
complains in terms of fuch vehement lamentation, we are afraid 
that, upon our prefect fyftem of proceeding, there is no profpedl 
of an immediate remedy. Falfe witnefs, we fear, will always be 
produced in reejuifite quantities, whenever there is an effectual 
demand for it, and the profits, are confidently higher than the 
temporal rifks of tne delinquent* A few trials for perjury might 
perhaps quicken the consciences of witneffes in our courts of prize ; 
and, at all events, we do not fee why thofe enlightened tribunals 
'ftould not take Upon thein to decide according to their own con- 
ri&ion of the truth, rather than according to depofitioits which 
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&re said to be universally disbelieved ; and thus give a check td 
practices which will certainly be continued as long as they are 
found to be effectual. 


Art. II. Travels in Europe , Asia Mi nor , and Arabia . By J. 
Griffiths, M.D. Member of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, and of several Foreign Literary Societies. 4 to, 
pp. 396. London, 180o. 

HPhe extreme partiality of our countrymen for travelling, is a 
subject which has often excited the surprise of foreigners. 
It would not be easy, perhaps, to explain the causes of this pro- 
pensity ; but there can be little doubt of the fact, that it exists 
among the English in a greater degree than among any other 
people. At the close of every term, our universities send forth 
their raw productions to be exported in abundance to the Conti- 
nent •, and no sooner is the season of fashionable gayety concluded 
in London, than the roads are covered with tourists and travellers , 
who issue from the metropolis in every direction. Some, who 
are contented with the humblest portion of itinerary fame, re- 
cord their delights and their dangers in an excursion to the Isle 
of Wight, or to the mountains of Wales ; others, better di- 
rected, or more courageous, explore the wilds of our beloved 
Scotland, and risk their safety on the shores of the Hebrides 5 
while others, still more ambitious, cross the tempestuous chan- 
nel, trust their persons to Hibernian post-chaises, and wade for 
pleasure, or for glory, through the bogs of Ireland. Such are 
the usual expeditions of our summer travellers ; but we want 
not for numbers who have visited the principal countries of the 
European continent, and who have related whatever .they saw 
or heard, with so much variety of style, and with so much mi- 
nuteness of detail, that they have scarcely left any thing new, 
to be either said or sung, from PctersbUrgh to Naples. Many 
have extended their researches to the remotest quarters of the 
globe \ and if the renown of travellers were to be measured out 
according to the number of miles which they have trodden ] we 
could-justly boast of some who would be entitled to an extraor- 
dinary portion o£ reputation. It is to be observed, however* 
that since the custom of travelling over va$t tracts of land has 
become more common,, ingenious men have fallen upon various 
ingenious devices to attract the attention of the public to their 
own peregrinations, , One gentleman has distinguished himself 
by having walked over a considerable portion of the. habitable 
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^lobe i another still Boasts, that he advanced one verst farther 
Wo the deserts of Siberia than has yet been achieved by any o- 
ther traveller \ a third excited some curiosity in one of the hot- 
test countries of Europe, by the aid of a curious device on his 
card, which announced, that* he had just arrived from the border* 
of the frozen ocean 5 and a fourth with matchless rigidity of fibre, 
and heroic disregard of inconvenience, actually made the grand 
hur without once leaning back in his carriage during the whole 
journey-. When travellers choose to publish, however, we can- 
not, in honesty, encourage them to hope that such expedients as. 
these will avail them much. He who first points out any thing 
remarkable or characteristic, in the laws, manners, and o- 
pinions, even of a barbarous nation, not only adds to our stock 
of general information, but gives us views of human nature, 
in situations in which we have not been accustomed to con- 
sider it- Should he describe men in civilized life, and instruct 
us in the proficiency of another country in the aits and sciences, 
in commerce and manufactures, we ought to thank him for, at 
least, collecting materials for the philosopher, the historian, 
and the political economist. If he make important additions to 
cur knowledge in natural history, or correct material errors in 
our geography, or confirm by practical proofs the conclusions of 
science, his claims to notice will be readily allowed. Finally, 
the scholar and the antiquary will not refuse their tribute of ap** 
plause to him who brings fresh and accurate tidings from those 
regions which the classical genius of antiquity has rendered scr 
interesting to men of taste and literature. But when a traveller 
* excites attention in none of these ways, it will avail him little, 
that he has crossed the burning deserts of Syria and Arabia dur- 
ing the dog-days •, that he points out the course of his extensive 
Wanderings by the help of a zig-zag line which traverses half the 
map of the world ; or that he presents to readers, who never 
heard of him before, a smart portrait of himself, prefixed to a 
quarto volume. 

Dr Griffiths, the author of the volume before us, relates in 
it the history of his travels from England to Italy, thence to 
Constantinople, thence to Smyrna, thence to Aleppo, and, fin- 
ally, across the desert to Bassorah. Before we follow him in 
this extensive career, we must stop to take notice of some infor- 
mation which he gives US in his preface. ‘ In the rapidity of 
pursuit, * says he, 1 I fear I have frequently overlooked those 
proofs which might have thrown a new and important light on 
subjects already treated of, with more or less accuracy, by literacy 
pens 5 and from % necessitated adoption of the means and op- 
portunities cf proceeding towards the places of my destination, 
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I have as frequently been compellecLto abandon, prematurely and 
unexamined, even those objects tohich had not escaped my no- 
tice. ' This language cannot be considered as' very encouraging 
to those whio might hope for much accuracy from Dr Griffiths. 

4 Let me be allowed to state, * he says, * that I travelled through 
great part of the Ottomaun dominions in the humble disguise of 
a poor Greek ; not under the protection of janissaries, the influ- 
ence of ambassadors, or the authority of a Firmaun. * It is ob- 
vious, however* that this very circumstance might have enabled 
him to acquire considerable knowledge of the Turkish character, 
although in a manner sufficiently disagreeable ; and it was, ac- 
cordingly, chiefly in his disguise of a Greek slave, that Dr Griffiths 
collected the additional information concerning Turkey, which we 
have obtained from the perusal of his book. 

The author informs us, that he embarked at Gravesend in June 
1785 for the Mediterranean. He relates various circumstances 
which took place during this voyage, and which, considering the 
subsequent adventures of his life, it may be creditable to his me- 
mory that he has not forgotten, though it be not quite so much so 
to his judgement that he has chosen to record. He tells us with 
something of unnecessary minuteness, of the altercations which 
took place between the captain and the pilots; how he crossed the 
Bay of Biscay, ‘ where watery mountains precluded all hopes of 
tranquillity how, 1 within the dividing shores of Europe and A- 
frica, he amused himself with fishing for binitj; 1 and how, c when 
successful, he feasted upon his prize ; prudently pickling or salt- 
ing such parts as were judged to be worth preserving. * Some 
readers pi ay not think, that this learned traveller has added much 
to their stock of knowledge, when he proceeds to tell them, that, 
in the island of Alboran, he found birds’ nests with eggs in them. 

After an agreeable passage of three weeks, our tiuveller landed 
at Nice. 

As he had warned us, in his preface, that he meant to confine 
his remarks on Italy to a few pages, we must not complain of his 
brevity on that subject. He rejoined his vessel at Leghorn, and 
set sail for Smyrna. The magnificent objects* which presented 
themselves to his view, as he passed on to the Faro of Messina, 
naturally made a strong impression on the mind of our traveller ; 
and we can scarcely wonder, that, in describing so delightful a 
prospect, he should have permitted his prose to run a little wild. 

‘ The bluff shore of Italy,* says he, 4 against which we seemed 
to proceed, uniting, as it were, to the bluffer promontory at the 
entrance of the Faro, obliterated all trace of its opening, until a 
near approach gradually exposed to our inquiring eyes the lovely 
Passage so often mentioned by the classic poets. ’ 
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We do not find much novelty in the account which Dr Grif- 
fiths has given of Smyrna. From that city he took his departure 
it! a Turkish boat for Constantinople. A gale of wind coming 
on compelled him to land near Temnos, where he had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the funeral of a Mussulmaun. One part of 
the ceremony was singular enough. As soon as the grave was 
filled up, each friend planted a sprig of cypress on the right, and 
another on the left hand of the deceased. It was understood, it 
seems, that should the sprigs on the right hand grow, the deceased 
would enjoy the happiness promised by Mahomet to all true be- 
lievers; but should those on the opposite side flourish, he would 
for ever be excluded from tasting bliss in the arms of the Hcuris . 
If both succeeded, he would be greatly favoured in the next 
world; and if both failed, he would be tormented by black angels, 
until he should be rescued from them by the mediation of the 
Prophet. ‘ These opinions of a rustic, * says Dr Griffiths, c are not 
mentioned as those which generally prevail amongst Mussulmauns, 
but merely to shew that vulgar and local prejudices are not con- 
fined to the ignorant and superstitious cf any particular country. 
Similar effects have been produced in all, by the fears, apprehen- 
sions, and confused notions which have been entertained of a fu- 
ture life. * 

To say any thing new in a description of Constantinople, would* 
not now be easy; and after so many able pens have been employ- 
ed on the subject, it might even be difficult to say any thing well. 
Dr Griffiths, however, has not been deterred, bv these considera- 
tions, from indulging his desire of retracing ‘ the various objects 
which presented themselves to his enchanted sight. ’ We give him 
credit for the general accuracy of his account, and agree with 
him in suspecting the truth of the descriptions which have b( eu 
sometimes given with so much confidence of the interior of the 
seraglio. Speaking of the frequent fires which take place at Con- 
stantinople, he remarks, that the Suit. run is expected to attend, and 
that he is then exposed to hear various truths which could not 
easily come to his knowledge without such opportunities. Our tra- 
veller further observes, * that fires have frequently their origin in 
the political disputes of parties, or the hopes of redress in cases of 
peculiar grievance. ’ It gives us no very elevated notion of Turk- 
ish wisdom to learn, that when any body at Constantinople is dis- 
contented with the* government, he becks redress by burning down 
his house about his ears. 

Amongst the officers of artillery, Dr Griffiths was introduced 
to the Ghumbaragee Bashee, whose assumed name was Mustaphah, 
but who, v/e are delighted to find, was originally a Scotch gen- 
tleman of the name of Campbell. He had been obliged, from 
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fome unfortunate circumftances, to quit his native country, had 
entered intp the Turkifh fervice, and had abjured the faith of his 
fathers. * Let me not, however, ’ fays Dr Griffiths, c attra& 
the attention of my readers to his errors ; let me rather dwell upon 
the amiablenefs of his difpofition, the urbanity of his manners, 
and the various accomplifhments of his well-informed mind.* 
It was in the fociety of this gentleman, that our author was pre- 
sent, when feveral officers of ftate were convened to examine a 
beautiful manufcript copy of the Koran, which General Morrifon 
had brought from India to prefent to the Sultaun. After the moft 
enthufiaftic encomiums had been bellowed upon the manufcript, 
an old Emeer clafped his hands in a fort of agony, and exclaimed, 

1 Alas ! Alas ! how unfortunate ! This magnificent copy of the 
never-to-be-fufficiently admired law of our facred Prophet is not 
orthodox — it is the work of a Secretary of Ali * ’ This cliftrefiing 
circumftance, as might be fuppofcd, filled the whole affembly 
with regret and conilernation. 

Weihall not enumerate the various topics which have been 
difcuffed by cur author with rcfpeft to the cufloms and manners 
ef the inhabitants of Conftantinople. They are very nearly the 
fame as they were, when they were defcribed bySandys two hun- 
dred years ago, 'There may be fomething lefs of pride, and fome- 
thing more of civilization ; but a Turk is Hill a Turk. 

Mr Griffiths profeffes to treat, in the ninth chapter of his 
work, of the commerce of the "Turks, ami of the political fitua- 
tion of the Greeks. Thefe fubjects required feparate chapters j 
and would have had them, we fuppefe, if the materials of the 
author had not been quite fo fcanty. He ohferves, that a duty 
of three per cent, is exacted from foreigners at Smyrna, wliilit 
the natives, a few articles only excepted, pay ten per cent. He 
j-ufUy remarks, that this cuftoin is in dirndl oppofition to that 
eftablifhed in enlightened nations. He might have added, that, 
as it had its origin in a total ignorance of the nature and value 
of commerce, fo it has been continued, entirely through the im- 
becility of the Turkifh government. "That government, we be- 
lieve, has made fome efforts to alter the tariffs at the different 
Jcalesy and has even remonftrated with fome other courts on the 
fubjedl. We have been informed, however, that the new regula- 
tions are as little favourable to the natives as the ancient -ones. 
The authors obfervations on the political lituation of the Greeks 
are fufficiently meagre, and are contained in a couple of pages ; 
yet this is a vail field for inquiry and fpeculation. ‘ France, * 
fays Mr Griffiths, 4 evidently means to extend her influence to 
the Morea, and, from the accompJiihmeiit of fo grand an objedf, 
ffdl raife up an enemy to our commercial connexions in the 
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Levant ; the baneful influence of which can be countera&ed only 
by our preferving the ftri£left amity with the imperial courts of 
Vienna and St Peteriburgh. * This is amufing. Is the raffing 
up an enemy to our commercial connexions in the Levant, the 
greateft evil which we (hould have to dread from the fubjugation 
of Greece by France ? What are our annual profits from thofe 
connexions ? „ Have certain monopolifts ever been able to fhew 
that our whole trade in the Levant amounts in value to one 
hundred thoufand pounds per annum P or, will they deny that 
their monopoly cofts government annually a fum of five thoufand 
pounds ? Would the deftruftion of this trade then be of fuch 
importance to France \ or would it be fo detrimental to us, as 
to induce us to defire, as the author feems to do, that Ruffia 
fhould take pofleflion of the city of Conftantinople ? We think 
that the poffeffion of the Morea would, indeed, be a grand ob- 
je£fc for France ; and that the acquiefcence of this country in 
the feizure of Conftantinople by the Ruffians, might, in fuch a 
cafe, admit of cohfideration ; but furely it will never be for the 
fake of our trade in the Levant, that our ftatefmen will dread 
the one event as fuch an evil, as to require fuch a remedy as 
the other. Bonaparte, by having obtained poffeffion of Iftria, 
Dalmatia, and the Venetian ifles, as it appears he has done by 
the treaty of Prefburgh, fufficiently manitefts his defigns upon 
Albania and the Morea. It is to be hoped that thofe who have 
it in their power to take meafures with other Courts to fruftrate 
fuch defigns, will be fully aware of the importance of thefe 
acceffions to the ambitious projects of France. They will re- 
collect the vaft extent of coaft which will be thus obtained for 
the enemies of our maritime greatnefs ; the ports, the forefts, 
the final! (hipping, the numerous feamen, which will be thus 
acquired by our enemy * the new fubjefts, who will be ready to 
flock to the flandard of Bonaparte from #very province of Euro- 
pean Turkey ; the advantageous pofitions, whence that daring 
and rcftlefs fpirit will be thus enabled to diredl freffi attacks 
againft the debilitated remains of the Ottoman empire. »Should 
the rnafter of France and Italy add Albania and the Morea to his 
dominions, already extending to C itarro, what power can refill 
him if he choofe to march to Conftantinople ? The conqueft of 
Egypt will be likewife facilitated by the fubjugation of Greece ; 
•and fooncr or later, perhaps, India herfelf might have to trace 
her deftiny to the overthrow of the Ottoman empire by the arms 
of this infatiable conqueror. 

The account which Dr Griffiths has given of the religion and 
pedigious cuftoms of the Turks, does not contain much novelty. 

will, however, appear curious to thofe who have no$ feen the 
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work of M. D’Ohgfon. Dr Griffiths thinks that the Turks en- 
tertain the mod fublime ideas of the Deity as well as ourfelves. 
It is certainly true that they fpeak in elevated language of the 
attributes of God ; and that they infill upon his unity, with a 
zeal that would indicate their very erroneous convi&ion of this 
dodrine being peculiar to their own religion. Juft fufpicions, 
however, may be entertained, whether any very exalted notions 
of the divine perfection can be entertained by men, who ferioufly 
believe the Koran to be ‘ the uncreated word of God. * Nothing 
lefs than the groffeft fuperftition could induce rational creatures 
to attribute luch a farrago of abfurdities, fo many extravagant 
fancies, and fo many goffiping llories, to the infpiration of the 
Supreme Mind. 

We did not expect from our traveller any very minute account 
of the differences which exilt among the Mahometans upon reli- 
gious topics. Their difputes about free-will and predeitination, 
(for this eternal queflion is frequently, though fecretly, debated 
among them), their interpretations of the Koran, and their vari- 
ous verfions of it, can have little intereft for readers, to whom it 
is of no confequence to determine, whether the dodrines of the 
fed of Ali be more or lefs orthodox, or more or lefs abfurd, 
than thofe of the fed of Omar. We could have wilhed, how- 
ever, that Dr Griffiths had endeavoured to colled fome informa- 
tion concerning that new fed which lias lately become fo for- 
midable in the Eaft, fince the innovations of the Wahabces may 
be attended with confequences not lefs fatal to the political than 
to the religious etlabliffiments of the Turks. Their fed had been 
in exiftence many years before the arrival of our traveller at Con- 
ftantinople ; and we can hardly fuppofe him fo have been ignorant 
of this circumftance. By the affiftance of a friend who has been 
in the Eaft, we are enabled to give the following llatement, which 
may be found interelting, and which may tend, in fome degree, 
to fupply the deficiency which we have jull had occafion to re- 
mark in the volume before us. 

It is now more than half a century, fince Abdal Wahab began 
to promulgate a new creed in Arabia. His firft dodrines pro- 
bably extended no further than to his own peculiar interpreta- 
tions of the Koran \ and his difciples were confined for feveral 
years to a few tribes of the defert. By degrees, however. His 
opinions became more widely ipread ; his herefies were eafily 
adopted by the illiterate robbers, whom they encouraged with 
the hopes of conqueft and of pillage ; and as he found new fol- 
lowers continually flocking round His ftandard, it is probable 
that his enthufiafm grew more enterprizing, and his ambition 
more daring. The defign of reforming the old religion of his 
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country, feems to have given place in his mind to that of 
eftablifhing a new one ; while the plunder of pilgrims and 
caravans, of mofques and cities, fed at once the zeal and the 
avarice of his difeiples. There was, however, for his own pur- 
pofes at leaft, no want either of genius or of knowledge in Abdul. 
Of the firft he had enough to plan with wifdom, and to execute 
with firmnefs, his fchemes for changing the religion of his coun- 
try ; and of the fecond he pofleffed a portion fully adequate to 
convince the Arabs that he bell could explain the ordinances of 
Heaven. 

But although the doctrines of the new fe£t had infe£ted 
feme of the principal hordes, and had many fecret partizans 
throughout Arabia, yet it was not until within thefe few years, 
that the Wahabees appeared in arms againft the ftandard of Ma- 
homet, and the authority of the Sultan. When, at laft, Abdul 
found his influence to be fo extenfive, and his followers fo numer- 
ous, as to fecure to him the attachment of the greater number of 
the tribes of the defcrt, he boldly declared himfelf the reformer 
of thofe baneful innovations, which, he pretended, had deftroyed 
the true and genuine character of Iflamifm. In the year 1803 he 
advanced with a numerous army againft Mecca, took pofleffion 
of that city, plundered the mofques, and maflacred the inhabi- 
tants. The Ottoman armies were unable to refift his progrefs ; 
and he was already advancing to Medina, when the plague and 
the fmall-pox broke out in his army, and forced him to retreat 
with his booty into the defert. It was during his ftay at Mecca, 
that the audacious rebel wrote a letter to the Sultan, in which he 
reminded him, that the dignity of Caliph only remained to hirh, 
while the holy city was p rote died by him ; and that its conquerors 
now required of him to renounce the title of Commander of, the 
Faithful, which devolved by right upon him to whom God had 
given the victory. 

The fuccefs of the Wahabees occafioned the utmoft confterna- 
tion at Conftantinoplc, efpecially at the Porte, and among the 
Ulemah ; for the full extent of the danger was carefully conceal- 
ed from the people. No devout Turk could, indeed, be expedl^ 
rd to hear, without horror, of the profanation of that molt facred 
place which gave birth to the Prophet, and which is fandfcified in 
the belief of every true Muflulman. It w*as befides a fubjeft of 
molt ferious alarm to the government, that the authority of the 
*Suitan as Caliph might be questioned, fince it is well known that 
he can retain that name, fo impofing for Mahometans, only while 
he is the matter of Mecca and Medina. Nor was this alarm lefr 
fened, when the Turkifti minifters began to make more exadt in- 
quiries into the nature and progrefs of the evil which it became 
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so necessary to check. Almost all Arabia had openly adopted the 
religion of Abdul ; it had many secret proselytes in Syria and Ana- 
tolia, at Damascus, Aleppo, and Smyrna •, and on the borders of 
the empire, the Pacha of Bagdad trembled more at the real power 
of the Wahabees, than at the menaces of the Sultan. Peremp- 
tory orders were issued by the Pone to the Pachas of Asia to 
unite their forces against the rebels. Some of these governors 
were displaced, to make room for others believed to be more zea- 
lous in their attachment to the Porte ; but even these required to 
be instigated by promises of yet greater rewards, before they could 
be induced to act with vigour in a cause which involved the ex- 
istence of their religion, and the honour of their sovereign. The 
Turkish army approached by slow marches to Mecca, where Abdul 
had left a garrison of live hundred men. The recapture of the 
holy city was soon accomplished \ the triumph of the faithful was 
celebrated at Constantinople ; and the Turkish government re- 
called its troops, and sunk back into its accustomed tranquillity. 

'The immediate followers of Abdul were chiefly robbers, who 
were inured to hardships, and who fled for refuge to the desert, 
whenever they were defeated in their predatory excursions; The 
greater part, however, of that numerous army which he led against 
Mecca, had been collected from almost all the various hordes 
that wander witli their flocks and their camels over Arabia. He 
had never been at the head of any reguhr force. The banditti, 
who flocked to the standard of their leader, were attracted by 
the hopes of plunder ; and though they were impelled by religious 
enthusiasm, they were easily dispersed by the first appearance of 
disaster. But when they returned to their independent tribes, they 
knew that they could possess their spoils without the fear of pu- 
nishment ; and when the same inducements tempted them to re- 
new their depredations, even the sluggish Divan itself might have 
foreseen the consequences. 

The timid, but cruel, policy of the Turks has never been ex- 
hibited in more striking colours than in their late conduct towards 
the Wahabees, with whom they concluded, what was known, 
perhaps, on both sides, to be a treacherous peace. Instead of 
establishing a suilicient force for the protection of Mecca and 
Medina, the Porte is accused, at least, of having employed a fana- 
tical Mussulman to assassinate the aged Abdul. His death, it is 
said, has been lately avenged by the recapture of Mecca, and the 
pillage of Medina ; and his place has been supplied by his son, 
a man still in the prime of life*, as active, as powerful, and as 
ambitious as his father. 

Of the peculiar doctrines of the Wahabees, we pretend not 
p speak with any positive certainty. They assert, it is said, the 
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unity of the Deity, like the Mahometans ; they hold him to be 
immaterial, eternal, and omnipotent $ and in their addresses to 
the Supreme Being, they are fervent and devout. According to 
them,, God has never dictated any written code of laws to men ; 
nor has he made any particular revelation of himself. His exist- 
ence, they think, is sufficiently manifested in his works. His will 
cannot be mistaken, since he has implanted the distinct percep- 
tion of right and wrong in the human mind, together with the 
conviction that virtue alone can be agreeable to the Author of 
nature. They do not deny, however, that Providence has occa- 
sionally interfered in the concerns of mortals in an extraordinary 
manner ; and that it has chosen its instruments to promote the 
cause of truth, to reward the good, and to punish the guilty. 
Some men, they pretend, such as Mahomet and Abdul, have been 
distinguished by the peculiar favour of Heaven. During their 
lives, the laws and ordinances of these men ought to be obeyed, 
and their persons venerated. Their authority, however, should 
cease with their lives ; for the plans of Providence will then be 
furthered by other means, and with other instruments. If this 
statement be correct, and it comes to us from good authority, 
ic is easy to see that ambition, not less than enthusiasm, dictated 
his religious creed to the crafty Abdul. As far as his theism 
goes, it is, perhaps, more sublime than could have been well ex- 
pected from an Arab of the desert \ but his pretensions to govern 
the minds and actions of his countrymen, under the special au- 
thority of Heaven, betrayed the impostor in the teacher, and the 
rebel in the reformer. In limiting those pretensions to the period 
of his life, he probably lost nothing for which he cared ; while he 
assailed the Mahometan faith, without endangering his own im- 
mediate power. If, indeed, that power had been exercised only 
with the view of introducing a religion more rational than Maho- 
met’s, we should not have much regreted its progress. It is hu- 
miliating to think that so many millions of people should consider 
such a miserable rhapsody as the Koran to be really of divine ori- 
gin $ and yet it is much more lamentable to know the ferocious 
bigotry and intolerance of its disciples. The dogmatical manner 
in which a Turkish doctor disposes of the souls of all whom he 
calls infidels, might excite rather derision than anger, if the in- 
sults and the cruelties experienced by strangers in Mahometan 
countries, did not efface every impression except that of indigna- 
tion. Unfortunately for the cause of humanity, Abdul appears 
to have had as little tolerance as Mahomet. His sword was stain- 
ed with the blood of innumerable victims, and whole cities and 
districts have been desolated by his persecutions. . 

Before we quit this subject, we shall ju$t remark, that it has been 
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said that some of the Ulemah undertook, with more zeal than 
prudence, to reclaim the apostates by argument. How their dis- 
cussions were carried on, it would be difficult to ascertain exactly. 
The Moslem, it may be supposed, would insist on the direct evi- 
dence which the witnesses of the life and actions of Mahomet 
possessed of his divine commission, and on the firm establishment 
and wide diffusion , of the faith, in spite of the mighty and nu- 
merous obstacles which the Prophet and his immediate followers 
had to encounter- The Wahabees would probably assert their bet- 
ter right to be heard, as bearing testimony from their own know- 
ledge to the frequent interpositions of Heaven in favour of Ab- 
dul, who, if that were any proof of divine protection, had in- 
troduced the new doctrines under difficulties and dangers unpre- 
cedented in the religious revolutions of the East. f The religion 
of Mahomet, * they probably added, * is a partial religion, which 
was not intended for us. How can we (they would say) perform 
ablutions when we have no water ? How can we give alms, when 
we have no riches ? Or what occasion can there be to fast during 
the month of Ramadan, when we fast all the year ? ’ * The re- 
sult of these disputes was such as might be expected. Intolerant 
bigotry on one side, and fanatical enthusiasm on the other, would 
shut the ears of both parties to the language of truth and reason ; 
and no appeal would be suffered to lye*from the prejudices of ei- 
ther, but to the sabre and the musket. The appeal to arms has 
indeed been made ; and we have thought that, in examining the 
publication of a traveller, whose book is almost wholly employed 
in detailing the manners, laws, and customs, prevalent in the Ot- 
toman empire, we might easily be pardoned for introducing a sub- 
ject which we consider as both curious and important. The 
throne of the Sultan is already shaken in Europe. Who can 
doubt that the propagation of tne new faith wall rapidly accele- 
rate the dissolution of his power in Asia ? 

The Turkish empire, indeed, at the present day, exhibits a 
most singular and anomalous appearance. To the eye, at a dis- 
tance, it may seem a mighty and even a solid structure ; but, when 
closely examined, it only excites astonishment by not falling im- 
mediately to pieces. It would be impossible for us to follow our 
author in the account which he has given of it, or, in the limits 
which we prescribe to ourselves, to attempt to do more than to 
draw a mere outline of the extraordinary form of its constitution. 

In order to make its real situation be understood, we cannot 
perhaps begin better, than by adopting the observation of Mr Eton, 
who remarks, that in the Mahometan system of policy, we n<. *y 
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trace three aeras. * The first was of that kind usually denominate 
’ e d a theocracy, continued during the lifetime of the prophet him- 
self, who, like Moses and Joshua among the Jews, appeared in 
the double character of a military chief and an inspired legislator ; 9 
the second lasted while the Saracen caliphs held in their hands 
both the spiritual and temporal authorities \ and the third is mark- 
ed by the separation of these, since the concerns of religion have 
been trusted to the Ulemah, of whom the mufti is the chief. 
Another revolution, however, has taken place, which is scarcely 
less important than the others. We allude to the changes in the 
military system, and especially to the altered character of the Ja- 
nissaries. In two great points, then, the present emperor stands 
in a very different position from the ancient sultans, should we 
even confine our views to his power in the capital of his empire. 
First y He can issue no edict which is contrary to the Koran ; and 
the Ulemah, who are now the sole interpreters of the meaning 
of that book, must sanction every law by the authority of their 
fetrahy before it can become binding on the people. Nay, to 
such an extent is their power now pushed, that the Sultan finds 
himself compelled to submit to the inspection of their leading 
men, not only all his negotiations with other courts, but all the 
secrets of his cabinet. His sole defence against the encroachments 
of this body, consists in his remaining right to depose the mufti ; 
but though he can thus intimidate their chief, and gain over 
some of their leaders by the promises of promotion, the esprit du 
corps acts frequently and successfully in opposition to his will. 
His own ministers do not fail to take advantage of this situa- 
tion of things ; and they often coalesce with the Ulemah, in or- 
der to defeat the cabals which are continually carrying on against 
them in the seraglio. There, every favourite has a party, and eve- 
ry minister a protector. But the Sultan is kept in awe by the 
Ulemah ; nor dares he rashly to choose men for his counsellors, 
who are not agreeable to those formidable interpreters of the law. 
Hence his power is really limited. Hence, too, he naturally en- 
deavours to throw the chief responsibility on his ministers, and is 
more easily induced to remain inactive himself. The consequen- 
ces of this may be clearly seen in a country, where the pub* 
lie voice is nothing ; where each individual giasps at povver and 
wealth, without any other consideration ; and where pritle, pre- 

I 'udice, ignorance, aud bigotry, check every improvement, and 
relieve in no amelioration. Secondly , The debasement of the Ja- 
nizaries, by the introduction of the vilest vagabonds of the com- 
munity into their bands, and by their long cessation from warlike 
enterprises, has diminished considerably the power of the Sultan, 
as tile sovereign of avast empire 7 though it has, perhaps, contri- 
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buted to his own perfonal fecurity, by effeClually damping that 
daring fpirit of revolt among his troopvS which had proved fatal to 
fo many of his predeceflors. With refpect to the military force 
of the Turks, we‘ refer our readers to Mr Eton, whofe flatements 
have been adopted by Mr Griffiths. The attention of the philo- 
fophical politician, however, will be directed with more intereft 
to the ftate of the Turkifh provinces. Thefe, as it is well known, 
are fome of the faireft, and . have been fome of the happielt and 
molt enlightened regions of the earth. Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Anatolia, Arabia, recal a thou find pleafing recollections, which 
can no longer be aflbciated with them in their prefcnt ftate of 
barbarifm, flavery, and degradation. The authority of the Sul- 
tan over thefe provinces is perhaps of the mod lingular nature 
which ever retained nations under the government of a fovercign. 
We have heard the Turkifh empire compared with Europe in the 
feudal times, and the Pachaliks likened to thofe great fiefs which 
were held by feudal tenures. Some refemblance may cxiit ; but 
there are eflential differences. The Pachas of Bagdad, Damafcus, 
Aleppo, Albania, and the Morea, admit the nominal fovereignty 
of the Ottoman emperor, as the, lords of Guienne and Burgundy 
paid homage to their liege the King of France. But the kings of 
France knew well, that by a prudent policy thefe provinces might 
revert to the crown \ intermarriages might be made ; wars be- 
tween the great barons might be fomented, by which they would 
be mutually weakened *, and, finally, the extinction of families 
promifed fooner or later to give real or pretended rights to the fo- 
vereign to afliime dominion over the cdtates of his vaffals. In 
Turkey, the governor is generally the molt powerful man of the 

{ jrovincc, who reigns in the name of the Sultan, without aftcing 
lis leave. If it be worth his while, he fends prefents to the 
Forte, and readily fwears allegiance to a mailer, the lliadow of 
whofe authority he may fometimes think it convenient to acknow- 
ledge. Even this admiffion is made rather from the prejudices of 
religion, than from any other motive ; and Selim continues to be 
refpeCled as Caliph, where he has long ceaied to be feared as 
Sultan. 

In his account of the Turkifh finances, Dr Griffiths is again 
indebted to Mr Eton. We do not objefl to this kind of honeft 
plagiarifm. Dr Griffiths copies whole pages from another book, 
and fairly confeiles it. 

According to the law of Turkey, the wealth of every individual 
ought, at his death, to revert to the Sultan. It would be ufekfs 
to expatiate on the folly and injullice of inch a law. That artifices 
fliould be employed to elude it, can be a fubjecl of no furprife \ 
and that they (liould fucceed, can be a caufe of no regret, except 
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to thedefpot ami his creatures, who require fo unjaft a facrifice. 
The ufual means of evading the claims of the Sultan, ate fuffici- 
enfcly indicative of the hypocrify and the bigotry of the Turks. 
Ail donations for pious purpofes, fuch as the maintenance of 
mofques and hofpitals, are considered as facred. When the fa- 
ther of a family wifhes to provide for his children after his de- 
mife, he makes over the bulk of his fortune to fome religious or 
charitable eftablifhment. A perfon is nominated to receive the 
appropriated fum, and another to account with the receiver for 
its application. But the donor has the right to appoint both thefe 
perfons, and he of courfe takes care that they lhall be the very 
^individuals to whom he wiffies to leave his eftates. The Ulemah 
' probably receive a fufficient profit to induce them to wink at the 
deceit, which, by being very general, necefiarily enriches them. 
Our author's chapter upon thefe wakfs 9 or falfe affignments, if 
it be not quite original, will be found to be curious and enter- 
taining. 

We have not time to follow Dr Griffiths in the detail of his 
voyage back from Conftantinople to Smyrna. He took this op- 
portunity of vifiting the Troad *, and after reflecting upon what 
came under his own obfervation, during his 4 hafty and unmetho- 
dical vifit, * he confefles himfelf ftrongly prejudiced in favour 4 of 
thofe hypothefes * which M. Chevalier has prefented to the literary 
world. We are not inclined to difpute with our traveller upon a 
queftion which we have done our endeavours to put to reft. It is* 
not, however, a Angle hafty and immethodical vifit to the Troad, 
that can entitle an author to aflert, 4 that every admirer of Ho- 
mer and claffic learning muft fed themfelves deeply indebted to 
M. Chevalier's perfevering fpirit of inquiry, for thofe intereft- 
ing elucidations which fcepticifm only can wifh to depreciate. * * 
We were glad to find that our traveller had time for other reflec- 
tions. 


* Dr Griffiths, in a note, takes occafion to pay a high compliment to 
Mr Gell, who, he fays, is entitled to every praife for a moft diligent 
and accurate furvey of the Troad. Mr Cell made this furvey in three 
days ; and Dr Griffiths, who made a hafly and immethodical vifit to 

the Troad twenty years before, pronounces this furvey to be moft dili- 
gent and accurate I ! ! There is, however, one point, and it is of fome 
importance, about which, ^either he who obtained, or he who beftowed 
the eulogy, muft be ftrangely miftaken. If Mr Gell be accurate (fee 
the Edinburgh Review for July 2805), there are evident traces of the 
city and refidence of Priam. If Dr Griffith** who admires the accu- 
racy of Mr Gell, be himfdf accurate, * not one (tone marks the reli- 
dehce of Priam !-*-and fo completely annihilated is every trace of his city, 
.|&»t doubts have even been entertained of its having ever exifted Ml’ 
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tions. They come, we think, more fuitably from his pen 5 though 
fome admirers of Homer and of claffical learning, more faftidious 
than ourfelves, may admire that they ffiouid have been indited 
during a hafty and immethodical vifit to the plain of Troy. 

* However the art of cooking, * fays Dr Griffiths, * may be little 
underftood by parlour guefts in general, it is of too mucn import- 
ance to be wholly negle£fced by travellers who perform a journey 
in thefe countries, and in the manner I did. f have had repeated 
occafion , 9 adds he, with a confcious fetife of talent, 1 to congra- 
tulate myfelf, that my abilities in that line have prevented me from 
experiencing the lofs of a wholefome. and comfortable meal. * 

After having quitted the Troad, Df Griffiths vifited Tenedos, 
Mitylene, Ipfora, and Scio. Dr Griffiths is a very gallant man, 
and does not fail to talk much of the beauty of the ladies in the 
1 aft mentioned illand. His criticifms on their drefs, we have no 
-doubt, are very judicious ; but we do not think it quite fair in him 
to publifh to the world, that their (lion petticoats did not fucceed 
in preventing the eye of curiofity from fpying their embroidered 
garters. 

Our traveller, after having run fome rifks of being either ftaryed 
or drowned, arrived at Smyrna, and proceeded from that city with 
the caravan to Aleppo. He palled by Sardis; had a view of the 
river Pa&olus ; faw the fnow-capped Tmoius at a diftance ; pur- 
fued his route to Allah-lheer, the ancient Philadelphia — to 
Aphidm-kara-hiffar, the ancient Apamea — to Koniah, the ancient 
Iconium — to Ereklee, once Heraclea — over the waters of the Cyd- 
nus-— acrofs the mountains of Taurus; — and having palled over 
from Adana to the coaft of Syria, proceeded by Seleucia, Antioch, 
and Martavaun to Aleppo. The account of this journey forms, 
in our opinion, the moll interefting part of the volume in which 
it is contained. It cannot be read without deeply impfeJfing the 
mind with abhorrence for the cruelty, cunning, and rapacity of 
the modern mailers of Afia Minor. Virtue is not > acknowledged 
if it do not conform with the precepts of, the Koran ; and there is 
fcarcely either pity or charity for the ftranger who thinks there 
may be other guides of duty. To treat him ill is lawful, — to in- 
fult him is meritorious. No allowance is made for difference of 
education, opinion, and habits. Reafoning is profcribed where 
bigotry is law. The Muffulman, when he fpeaks to an infidel, 
anfwera every appeal to the belt feelings of the human heart, and 
to the beft energies of the human mind, by contemptuous and op- 
probrious epithets. The hard ufage which our traveller met with, 
marks well the charafter of the barbarous and fuperftitiQus people 
by whom he was furrounded. It is lefs offenfive to hear of the 
n*ad ceremonies of the mad followers of Mewlana and Rufayee 
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at Koniah, than of the brutal intolerance of lefs fanatical Maho- 
metans ftom Conftantinople to Aleppo* 

Having refided for feme time at Aleppo, Dr Griffiths was de- 
termined by a friend, an Englifhmait, to accompany him to Buf- 
forah. A journey acrofs the Defert at wudfunamer was, indeed, 
an arduous undertaking. Our traveller and his friend were not to 
be difmayed ; but it does feem extraordinary that they fhould have 
taken with them the daughter of the latter, a child of fevcn years 
of age. Of the dangers, the difficulties, and the fufferings of 
thefe travellers, we have not room to give much account. MrH., 
the companion of Dr Griffiths, died on the journey. The follow- 
ing defcription of this event is affecting, and would have been 
more fo, if our author had been lefs ambitious of writing in a 
pretty ftyte. 

4 At two o’clock P. M. the Simooleh blew ftronger than ufual from 
the S. E. ; and on joining the Mohaffah, I foon obferved an afflicting 
change had taken place in the countenance of my friend. It was now 
that, in aggravation of all my fufferings, I forefaw the impoflibility of 
his long refilling the violently burning blaflS which, with little intermif- 
fion, continued to affail us. The thermometer hanging round my neck 
was up to 116 ; and the little remaining water, which was in a leathern 
bbttle, fiifpended at the corner of the Mohaffah, had become fo thick, 
refembling the refiduum of an ink-ftand, that, parched and thirfty as I 
felt, I could not relieve my diflrefs by any attempt to f wallow it. 

* At lengtlt, I perceived evident marks of our approaching the long- 
looked for wells, where fome relief was to be expected. The h&fty 
march of the leading camels and flragglers, all verging towards one point, 
convinced me we were not far from the place of our defiination. Wil- 
ling to communicate the glad tidings to my friend, I rode to him, and 
expreffed my hope that he would be foon refrefhed by a fupply of water. 
He replied, * Thank God 1 but I am ahnoft dead. * I endeavoured to 
cheer his fpirits; and then urging my horfe, advanced to the fpot where 
I obferved the camels were collecting together. In about half an hour, 
I found myfelf amougff a circle of animals greedily contending for a 
draught of muddy water, confined in a fmall fuperficial well about five 
feet in diameter. Prefiing to the edge, I laid myfelf upon my belly, 
and by means of my hand fupplied myfelf with a fluid, which, however 
filthy in itfelf, and contaminated by the difgufling mouths of as many 
camels and men as could reach it, was a fource of indefcribable gratifi- 
cation. It is wholly out of the power of language to convey any idea 
of the bltfsful enjoyment of obtaining water after an almoft total want of 
it during eight -and* forty hours, in the fcorching regions of an Arabian 
defert in the month of July ! 

* But this moment of gratification was foon fuceeeded by one of pe- 
culiar horror and anxiety. Scarcely had I quenched my thirft before the 
Mohaffah arrived. I flew with a bowl full of water to my friend, who 
drank but little of it, and in great hafte. Alas ! it was his la A; draught ! 

His 
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His lovely child, too, eagerly moiftened her mouth of rofes, bliftered 
by the noxious blaft ! 

« With difficulty Joannes and myfelf fupported my feeble friend to 
where the tent had been thrown down from the camel’s back. He ftam* 
m£red out a queftion refpe<fting the time of the day ; to which l an- 
* fwered it was near four ; and requefting the Arabs to hold over him 
part of the tent (to pitch it required too much time), 1 unpacked as 
fpeedily as poflible our liquor-cheft, and haftened to offer him fome 
Vifnee (a kind of cherry brandy) : but nature was too much exhaufted! 
I fat down, and receiving him in my arms, repeated my endeavours to 
engage him to fwallow a fmall portion of the liqueur. All human efforts 
were vain ! Guft after guft ©f peftilential air dried up the fprings of 
life, and he breathed his laft upon my bofom. ’ p. 376 — 8. 

Dr Griffiths concludes this volume, by informing his readers of 
his safe arrival at Bombay from Bassorah, though he does not fa- 
vour us with the particulars of his voyage. We should be unwil- 
ling to pass a severe sentence on his innocent quarto. When a 
man has travelled ( half the world over , 9 it would be hard to dis- 
courage him from telling the story of his adventures, especially if 
he should be so polite as to attack no prejudices within a thousand 
miles of those to whom he addresses himself. This precaution 
taken, why should not a traveller tell how he dined on the plain 
of Troy *, how he ate piloh at Durgoot, kebaubs at Ereklee, and a 
comfortable supper at a Turkish village, where he expected no- 
thing but jaourr and pehnez ? All this is certainly very interest- 
ing i and yet, as there may be too much of a good thing, we shall 
easily excuse Dr Griffiths, if in his next volume he should not be 
quite so exact in informing us of the contents' of his bills of fare. 
He might, we think, leave his readers to suppose that a traveller 
must eat and drink ; and, after having heard so much about it, 
they will not doubt that Dr Griffiths always ate and drank as well 
as he could. With respect to the apparent plagiarisms of our au- 
thor we shall say nothing, but leave the question to be settled be- 
tween him and Messrs Eton and D’Ohgson. Upon the whole, 
we are inclined to part with our travelier in good humour. His 
volume, we think, will be found more edifying than most novels $ 
not so dull as most romances; and better worth buying than many 
books that are more loudly praised by more indulgent reviewers. 
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Art. III. Att Historical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti ; 
comprehending a View of the Principal Transactions in the Revo- 
lution of Saint Domingo, with its Ancient and Modern State * 
By Marcus Rainsford, Esq. late Captain Third West India 
Regiment, &c. &c. 4 to. pp. 501. London; Cundle & 

Chappie. 1805. 

QitfCE the commencement of our Journal, we have made it a 
^ rule to pay especial attention to those discussions of colonial 
subjects, which interest England more than any other country, 
and which are daily acquiring new importance from the unhappy 
changes that have taken place in the balance of power, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Among these questions, the topics con- 
nected with the slave trade, and, in general, with the condi- 
tion qf the race which forms the bulk of our colonial popula- 
tion, have naturally claimed the principal share in our notice ; 
and, vve trust that our exertions have not been without some little 
effefct inputting that momentous argument upon its right grounds; 
removed, on the one hand, from the perilous doctrines of ne- 
gro liberty, which have desolated the colonies of France, and, 
on the other, from die lamentable error of the maxims still 
dung to by the legislature of our own country, with the same 
obvious and fatal tendency. It may be* useful here to connect 
these scattered discussions, by a general reference to the articles 
. under which they are to be found. In examining the able tract 
called * the Crisis of the Sugar Colonies , ’ we took occasion to state 
tho$e general views of the consequences of the colonial revolu- 
tion, which had been suggested by the preceding events, and 
were countenanced by the existing circumstances of the West 
Indian community. Unhappily, the commencement of hostili- 
ties between the two great colonial powers, prevented the ful- 
filment of the expectations then entertained, and gave rise a - 
niong many other evils in both hemispheres, to the undisputed 
establishment of that formidable neighbour, whose present as- 
pect we are now enabled more nearly to contemplate. The pub- 
lication of * Mr Dallas's History of the Maroons , 9 afforded an op- 
' portunity qf discussing some subordinate questions connected 
with West Indian affairs, particularly the conduct of our govern- 
ment, and of the colonial legislatures, in the prosecution of the 
Maroon war. In the * Voyage i la Louisiane * of Baudry de Lo zu 
eres, we met with some striking illustrations of the state of opi- 
nions in France, relative to . colonial subjects. Mr Burrow’s se- 
cond volume upon the Gape, furnished some important additions 
tq^the mass of well-authenticated facts by which the advocates of 
abolition have established the fundamental position* that the bar- 
barism^ 
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barisni of Africa is inseparably connected with the slave trade ; 
and McKinnons Tour added several powerful documents to the 
evidence obtained from the enemies of the abolition, regarding 
various topics in the West Indian branch of the argument. 
When the discussion of the subject in Parliament gave rise to 
the * Concise Statement of the Question , ’ we entered with some 
fulness into the various branches of the argument, and more e- 
specially into the topics which have been added to the cause by 
the revolution of late years. c A Defence of the Slave Trade 9 
having, upon the same occasion, been published by its friends, as 
a declaration of their grounds of proceeding, it appeared to me- 
rit attention, and we accordingly examined it at great length, 
and presented our readers with a detailed exposition of the whole 
question. The French treatise, entitled, 4 Exameti de VEscla- 
vage, * gave us an opportunity of demonstrating the total change 
which opinions in France had undergone upon this great sub- 
ject, and of adducing much new evidence from the confessions 
of our adversaries, against the system. And in noticing the tract 
lately published upon the Barbadoes correspondence, under the 
name of 4 Horrors of Negro Slavery, 9 we briefly explained the 
mighty confirmations deducible from those authentic documents 
to all the main doctrines of the abolitionists. By referring to 
these different articles, our readers will find the whole statement 
of this important subject, as it at present stands \ and we pur- 
pose, for the future, only to take up such points in the contro- 
veisy as may be presented in new lights, or to notice the addi- 
tional information which shall from time to time be brought to 
view by the labours of succeeding authors. The work now be- 
fore us contains somewhat deserving of this name, and relating to 
the branch of the subject in our eyes the most interesting of all, 
viz. the relation between the question of abolition, and the actual 
state of foreign affairs in the West Indies, * 

Mr Rainsford has compiled this volume, by putting together 
large extracts, and ill-made abridgements of the most popular 
and accessible works upon the West Indies. This coalition he 
has effected without any great skiff or ingenuity $ and if we ex- 
cept the varieties of a style, which has no pretensions to either 
elegance or perspicuity, and but few claims to the praise of 
grammar, there is in nine tenths of the work no more of the no- 
minal author, than of Bryan Edwards or the Abbe Raynal. The 
small portion which remains, consists of the information collect- 
ed by Mr Rainsford during a short residence on the island ; and 
we only marvel how* a person of ordinary capacity, with merely 
eyes and memory, should have had such opportunities as he pos- 
sessed, and made so little of them. \ This little i& certainly in- 
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terestiitg, and must form the subject of the present article, after 
we have stopped to sketch very generally the materials of the o- 
tber chapters. 

The work begins with a long history of Columbus’s transac- 
tions in St Domingo and elsewhere, subsequent to his discovery 
of that island. All this is taken" from Dr Robertson and the 
Abbe Raynal 5 taken without any selection, and patched together 
with no sort of skill. An attempt to bring down the history of 
the colony to the period of the revolution, is then made 5 and 
here, Raynal is reinforced by Bryan Edwards, whose * Historical 
Sketch of St Domingo * furnishes the whole view given by our 
author, of the situation of the island in 1789, unless in so far 
as he has added a few of the contradictory statements of M. de 
Charmilly, published in his ‘ Lettre h M . Bryan Edwards, 9 
From the same sources he draws the whole of his narrative of 
the revolution, and of the war carried on in the colony ; insert- 
ing in his text, not only the text of Mr Edwards, but several of 
the original pajpers given in his appendix, omitting some of that 
author^ most interesting statements, correcting none of the mis- 
takes and wilful errors into which he has been convicted of fall- 
ing, and obscuring the whole by an arrangement and style, in 
comparison of which, the clumsy method and tawdry composition 
of Edwards, may be fairly said to rise towards perfection. In 
this manner are manufactured the first 2\2 pages of Mr Rains- 
ford’s book ; and here Bryan Edwards leaves him to himself; $0 
that the remainder of the narrative (with the exception of the ma- 
terials furnished by his own residence on the island) is taken 
from the English newspapers during the last war which the French 
government carried on against the Blacks. Many of his docu- 
ments, that is, of the letters and other official papers published 
in the journals of the day, are inserted in the text : the rest, to- 
gether with the letter of Gregoire, the confession of Oge, and 
other papers iij Edwards’s notes ; an extract from a pamphlet by 
the author, in which he quotes a great part of the Marseilloise 
Ilymn ; a communication by a ‘ learned friend,’ who propounds 
the scheme of draughting off the overgrown population of Lon- 
don to cultivate the West Indies ; a fac-simile of Toussaint's 
handwriting; ami a bit of a sentimental journey by a chaplain 
in the navy, form altogedier an appendix of some hundred and 
odd pages. And this is the ( History of St Domingo, ’ by Cap- 
tain Rainsford ; and this is the true way to expand a narra- 
tive of thirty or forty pages, into several pounds weight of letter- 
press. 

It is necessary that we preface the abstract which we intend to 
exhibit of the original iimnmation contained in Mr Rainsford’s 

narrative. 
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narrative, by noticing his opportunities of instructing himself, 
and the general complexion of his prejudices or opinions. On 
his passage from Jamaica to join his regiment in Martinico, in 
the year 1797, he was forced into Cape Francois by stress of 
weather ; and, assuming the disguise of an American, he was per- 
mitted to land. The first object that attracted his attention, was 
Toussaint L’Ouvertire, who happened to be standing on the 
beach, and immediately entered into conversation with him, in 
terms of great politeness. The repairs of the vessel occupied se- 
veral weeks, during which he amused himself, by mingling with 
the various society of natives and foreigners in the capital, and 
by frequent excursions into the country. After leaving the port 
to proceed on the voyage, the ship was once more exposed to ; 
very bad weather, and forced into Fort Dauphin, where our au- 
thor was put under arrest on suspicion of being a spy. 

‘ Early in the morning he was taken on ffiore, and examined by a 
black general, named Muro, the commanding officer of the diftrift. 
He could not help thinking that his appearance augured wejl, for he 
bore the principal mythological chara&eriftic of juttice. * He was to- 
tally blind of one eye, and appeared to fee but little through the other. 
He, however, relieved the prifoner from the apprehenfion of any charge 
exifting previous to the. moment ; for he began his examination by in- 
fifting, that he was not an American, but an Englifh fpy, reconnoiter- 
ing the coaft ; and clofed it by acquainting him, that a court-martial, 
already fummoned, would aflfemble on the morrow, and his trial would 
be prompt and decifive. He was then conduced to a dark prifon, 
(which wanted none of the ufual concomitants of fbch a place), and 
treated with the utmoft indignity. There was no bed ; nor had he any 
other provifion than fome coarfe dry filh, which be could not eat — a 
treatment, he was afterwards informed, that was ufed to prifonera during 
the fpace betweco apprehenfion and trial, to prevent any opportunity for 
the contrivance of evafion; At the hour of ten he was brought before 
a regular military court, compofed of twelve black general officers, the 
etiquette of which aftonifhed him. General Chriftoph6, a relative of 
Touffaint, being in a neighbouring diftridt, pre Tided, and Muro fat on 
his right hand. They interrogated him with the utmoil diferfmination 
and acutenefs, appearing perfedly converfant with the nature of the bu- 
finefs. But, for the commandant already named, not a look nor an at- 
titude efcaped him— and, he darted his eye, in which both feemed to 
have centered, with an uncommon degree of fire, over every part of the 
prifoner, the form of whofe very bead-drefs, he infilled, was not en 
sfmericain / 

* lie was put on his defence in equal form ; but all he could urge 
had foot the fmalleft effie&, as he had no paffports nor any American 
papers to exhibit. Ndtwithttandrng every appearance to the contrary, 
they had had fome decifive teftimony of imprudent liberty on the 
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jfland ; and, aftet fever al hours deliberation, he was condemned to fuffer 
.death as quick a« poffible. The matter of the vefTel behaved v?ith 
dignity of chara&er, and the utmoft folicitude. He protefted againft 
the judgment, but without effe£l * and the prifoner was remanded till 
the fentenct Jhould be tr^nfmitted to the GtncraWri-Chef, for his ap* 
proval. * p. t $ 

He was now removed to another prison, and kept fourteen 
days in constant expectation of being executed according to his 
sentence. During this anxious period he was visited by a female, 
in the commendation Of whose elegance and beauty he is extreme- 
ly romantic. She brought him provisions, and attempted to con- 
sole him by the most amiable discourse. She was a woman of 
colour ; and carefully concealed her name and rank, and every 
circumstance which might lead to a discovery. Our author, who 
is a passionate admirer of the sex, in all its shades and hues, was 
mightily solaced by this friendly intercourse ; and does not fail to 
fill a note upon the occasion, with Ledyard’s famous declamation 
in praise of wpmen, besides devoting a print to delineate the dusky 
beauty in the act of relieving him through the bars of his prison. 
At length, on the fifteenth day, Toussaint’s answer arrived ; and 
contained a reversal of the sentence, with an order for his re- 
lease, and a permission to proceed on his voyage; accompanied by 
* a hint, 4 that he must ncyer return to this island, without proper 
passports . * He accordingly once more }eft St Domingo, and ar- 
rived at the place of his destination. 

The sentiments of Mr Rainsford appear to be a singular jum- 
ble of prejudices against the abolition of the slave trade, arising 
evidently from an entire ignorance of the subject, and still stronger 

S irepossessions in favour of the negroes, whose eulogist he constant- 
y is, and often in a very unwarrantable degree. In p. 99, he 
complains of the slave trade having been * already too much agi- 
tated in this country . 9 And, in the very same paragraph, he ad- 
mits that the importation of Africans into the colonies has been 
the fruitful source of 4 revolt, treachery, murder, and suicide. * 
Soon after, notwithstanding the intimate knowledge of colonial 
affairs,' which he boasts pf, and his keen invectives against those 
eternal babbfers, who, without any 4 knowledge or experience , 9 
endeavour to instruct the colonists (p. 412.), we find him utterly 
confounding the abolition of slaveiy with the prohibition of the 
slave trade ; and under the same head (p. 102.), while contrasting 
the situations of a West Indian slave and an English artizan, he 
decides in favour of the former, chiefly because — though a slave 
is tied down to one spot, a mechanic in this countty hiis to wan- 
about for employment, which he often . cannot procure — and 
ibis* our author thinks much worse than want of liberty, accom- 
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panied by fevere puniftiments. Bat* in the following paflage, the 
confufion of abolition withxjmancipntion is (till more remarkable. 
After describing the change of Sentiments which took place in 
Paris upon the fubjeCt of negro freedom, and dating that the 
fame people who, in 1792, had been the advocates for the liberty 
of the negroes, became, in 1802, clamorous for their Subjuga- 
tion, he adds, that ( the mania Spread into England 5 and that 
nation, where the minidry and people had blindly defired the a- 
bolition at the expence of a portion of their empire, of com- 
merce, and the ruin of a large body of colonifts, Still more blind- 
ly joined in the popular wifli of returning [reftoring] to flavery 
thofe who were completely emancipated . 9 (p. 262 ) Before clof- 
ing thefe preliminary remarks upon the authority due to Mr 
Rainsford, we mull notice his extreme careleflhefs* in following 
former writers through their molt notorious miftakes. It is 
known to our readers, that Mr Bryan Edwards, in describing the 
commencement of the infurre&ion on the plain of the Cape, 
particularizes the flaves on M. Gallifet’s plantation, as peculiarly 
forward in the cruelties of thofe dreadful Scenes • and aggravates 
the complexion of their guilt, by Hating that the negroes of Gal- 
lifet were proverbial all over St Domingo, for the extreme indul- 
gence with which they were treated. But it has Since been (hewn, 
by inconteftable evidence, that, feven years before Mr Edwards’s 
biftory was publiflied, every perfon acquainted with Well Indian 
affairs had been in the habit of quoting the inllance of M. Gallifet’s 
plantation, as a drong illuftration of the evils refulting from the 
maltreatment of the negroes: for that, the original proprietor having 
died about twenty years ago, the fyftem of management had been 
changed under his fuccefior, and the guel treatment of the flaves 
had, fince the change, tendered a CQHt purchaie of new hands 
neceflary — a thing quite unknown fPtbng as the St Domingo 
proverb, f heureux cowme un tiegre do Galifet , 9 continued in force : 
(See the ftatement of this point by Mr Brougham, Colonial Poli- 
cy, vol. II.) Yet does Mr Rainsford give the ftatement of Ed- 
wards, without the lead allufion to the change of treatment ! 
(See p. 135.) And not only has he followed that author into the 
errors detected by others : he has taken parts of his narrative as 
true, which the fubfequent pages of his own work flatly contra- 
dict. Thus, the dory told in the text of Edwards’s hidory, about 
Colonel Mandrick’s murder, is almoft entirely contradicted in one 
of the notes ; for the author there admits, that fince the text was 
printed, he had received a fatisfaftory difprOof of the word cir- 
cumdances, which he had previoully recorded upon infufficient 
authority. .But Mr' Rainsford gives the narrative as it Hands in 
the text, and appear? never to have read the note which retraft* 

id 
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it ! — one proof, .among many others, of the extreme impropriety 
of permitting any mistatement to go abroad at all ; fohen its cor- 
rection is contained in another part of the same volume. It may 
form a suitable addition to these illustrations of Mr Rainsford's 
vaunted knowledge of his subject, if we notice his method of 
estimating the negro population of St Domingo. We believe the. 
most extravagant computation of the number of blacks in that 
island, prior to the revolution, never exceeded 600,000 \ and 
4?6Q,000 was reckoned the most accurate statement. Our author, 
notwithstanding the inevitable effects of the wars and insurrec- 
tions in thinning those numbers, gives the inhabitants of St Do- 
mingo (p. 4*12.) at three or four millions in round numbers. 

From these observations, our readers will be enabled to estimate 
the credit due to Mr Rainsford’s statements, both by attending to 
his opportunities of information, and considering the bent of his 
prejudices. We shall now proceed to notice the facts concern- 
ing the state of things in the new Black empire, which his resi- 
dence there has enabled him to lay before his reader. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to contemplate the circumstances of that very 
extraordinary community ; and unfortunately this is almost the 
only opportunity of doing so which has yet been afforded. 

The first thing that struck Mr Rainsford upon his landing at 
the Cape, was the real equality which prevailed among the inha- 
bitants in the ordinary intercourse of society. He happened to 
visit the Hotel de la Republique, the principal tavern in the town, 
and frequented by Americans. 

* Here, 9 fays he, * were officers and privates, the colonel and the drum- 
mer, at the fame table indifcriminately; and the writer had been fcarcely 
fcated at a repaft in the firft room to which he was conducted, when a 
fat negro, to initiate him inj&|4£eneral fyftcin, helped himfelf frequently 
from his difh, and took occ^lHIf 0 feafon his cfiqra&er by large draughts 
of the wine, accompanied WffiF the addrefs of * Mon Americain. ' The 
appearance of the houfe, and its accommodations, were not much in- 
ferior to a London coffee-houfe, and, on particular occafions, exhibited 
* a fuperior degree of elegance. Touffaint not unfrequently dined here 
himfelf; but he did not fit at the head of the table, from the idea (as 
was afTerted) that the hours of refe&ion and relaxation fliould not be 
damped by the affe&ed forms of the old regimen, and that no man fhould 
a (fume a real fuperiority in any other place than the field. He was in 
the evenings at the billiard table, where the writer converfed and played 
with him feveral times ; and he could not help, on fome occafions, when 
a want of etiquette difturbed him for a moment, congratulating himfelf, 
that if he experienced not the refinement of European intercourfe, he 
faw no room for inftneerity ; and that if delicate converfe did apt al- 
ways prefent itfieif, he was free from the affe&ation of fenumenr. * 
p 
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To thefe habits of equality in private life, a ftriking contraft is 
prefented by the ftri&nefs of their military difcipline. The ac- 
count which our author gives of this important branch of their 
policy is, indeed, very impreflive, and, befides greatly modifying 
the opinion we had formed of the negro government and its re- 
fources, has a powerful tendency to awaken ftill more lively feel- 
ings of alarm than we had previouily entertained for the fafety of 
the colonial empire in the Weft Indies. Martial law prevailed in 
full vigour over the whole ifland, — and was difpenftd with the ut- 
moft order and regularity. The troops required very rarely any 
examples of puniftiment, and thefe were trivial, chiefly fuch as 
confifted in the fhame of a flight confinement or the like. Their 
numbers were very great ; every man capable of bearing arms 
could be turned out at a minute’s warning, and fixty thoufand 
foldiers, excellently equipped and in complete difcipline, were fre- 
quently exercifed together on the plain of the Cape. Our author 
was prefent at one of thefe fpeftacles, and has deferibed it in the 
following terms. 

* Having been informed of a review which was to take place on the 
plain of the Cape, the writer availed himftlf of the opportunity, ac- 
companied by fame Americans, and a few of his own countrymen, who 
relidtd there under that denomination. Or the grandeur of the fccne 
.he had not the (mailed conception. Two thoufand officers were in the 
field, carrying arms, from the general to the enlign, yet with the ut- 
moft attention to rank, without the fmalleft fymptom of the infubordi- 
nation that exifted in the leifure of the hotel. Each general officer had 
a demhbrigade, which went through the manual exereife with a degree 
of expertnefs feldom witnefled, and performed equally well fcveral man- 
oeuvres applicable to their method of fighting. At a whittle a whole 
brigade ran three or four hundred yards ; then, feparating, threw them- 
felves flat on the ground, charging to their backs or (ides, keeping up 
a ftrong fire the whole of the time, till they were recalled ; they then 
formed again, in an inftant, into their wonted regularity. This Angle 
'manoeuvre was executed with fuch facility and precifion, as totally to 
prevent cavalry from charging them in buffiy and hilly count! itfc. Such 
complete fubordination, fuch promptitude and dtxttrity, pievailtd the 
whole time, 6s would have aftoniflied any European foldier who had tne 
fmalleft idea of their previous fituaciou. * p, 217-18. 

He adds, in another place, feveral remarks on the ft ed fa ft fpirit 
of refiftance to any foreign invader by which all thefe troops are 
animated, — and ftates a circumftance of no fmail moment in the 
eftimate of the power poflefied by this new empire, viz. the uni- 
verfal elevation of the ableft and molt crafty perfons to tlie chief 
fhare of influence and of property. Situations of truft and refpon- 
fibility he found filled by negroes, fomeof them Africans by birth, 
who were recolle&ed in the loweft ftate of flavery before the revo- 
lution, 
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lution, and many high places were likewife occupied by men of 
talents who, under tne old regime , had been free negroes or mu- 
lattoes. According to Mr Rainsford, too, the agriculture and po- 
pulation of the ifland has differed infinitely iefs than might have 
been expefted from its late unfettled date. The fugar and coffee 
«rop of 1800, he affirms, was not more than one third lets than 
the produce of the moft profperous feafous before the revolution. 
And « the increafe of population, * fays he, c was fuch as to ado- 
nifli the planters refident in the mother country, who could not 
conceive the poffibility of preventing that falling off in the num- 
bers of the negroes which formed their abfolute neceffity for Ap- 
plying them by the flave trade . 9 (p. 240.) 

Some of Mr Rainsford’s accounts of manners, and of the com- 
forts of the lower orders in this Angular commonwealth, we have 
occafionally fufpefted of exaggeration. But, even taken with 
much allowance, they form a very pleafing picture. The fumptu- 
oufnefs of living which he aferibes to the fuperior orders in the 
ifland, particularly the wealthy inhabitants of the Cape, we by no 
means queftion. That chadenefs of tafte was generally confpi- 
cuous in their finery, we mud be allowed to doubt. The preva- 
lence of drift etiquette, which he talks of in p. 220., and the ex- 
cellent diicipline of the domedics, we fliould think rather incom- 
patible with the habits of equality and relaxation which we for- 
merly dwelt upon ; — and we can fcarcely conceive by what ftand- 
ard he judges of polite or accomplifhed fociety, when we find him 
praifing, in that particular, the hordes of emancipated flaves a- 
mong whom he mixed. — * A confcious eafe , 9 fays he, 4 and cer- 
tain gaietc du caeur prefided over every repad. * In many indances 
he heard reafonitig, and 4 witnefled manners of acutenefs and ele- 
gance, the relation of which would appear incredible from thofe 
who were remembered in a date of fervitude, or whole parents 
were in fituations of abjeft penury ; while tallies of wit, not fre- 
quently furpaflcdiiiave enlivened many an hour. * After aflerting, 
in general, that the enjoyments of life were to be found in a high 
degree at the Cape, and that their 4 alloy did not exceed, nor per- 
haps always equal that of ancient European cities, * he add:., 
what we have great difficulty in believing, that the men * were, 
in general, fenfible and polite, often dignified and impreffive ; the 
women frequently elegant and engaging ; afid that the intercourfe 
of the fexes was on the mod rational footing . 9 fp. 221.) He is 
loud, too, in his praifes of the negro players, whom he has feen 
perform comedies in a dyle that would not difgrace the iird theatre 
in Europe. 

The happinefs of the lower orders and their virtues, however, 
are painted in a ftill more utopian mafcner, Labour was fo much 

abridged. 
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abridged, that our author says it would be c a great gratification 
to the feeling heart, to see the peasant in other countries with a re- 
gulated toil similar to that of the labourer in St Domingo.’ (p.22S.) 
The condition of the bulk of the people, ’ he observes, ( approach- 
ed nearer to happiness than many others which are considered its 
ultimatum. Crimes were by no means frequent, and those ra- 
ther attributable to accident than vice. ’ (p. 223.) Such high co- 
louring will certainly deceive nobody of ordinary sense. But the 
following passage, containing more details, and executed in a 
more sober style, may probably he admitted to convey a fairer 
idea of the state of the negro peasantry in the new empire. 

* In one inftance, the writer was istroduced by a Brigand of pecu- 
liar intelligence, (with whom he had frequent conferences on the mili- 
tary ta&ics of the Black army), to the cottage of a black labourer, of 
whom an account may not be uninterefting. He had a family of thir- 
teen children ; eight of them by one woman, and the remainder by two 
others ; the former only lived with him in the fame cottage, with his 
mother, who was aged and infirm ; the other two feparately, at a fmall 
diftancc. This man was an epitome of legiflaturc, and his family a well 
regulated kingdom in miniature. His cottage confided of three irregu- 
lar apartments, the fnft of which was his refectory, where, as often as 
pofiible, and always on jours tie fetes , his fubje&s affembled, including 
on thofe occafions his three wives. The furniture of tin's apartment was 
entirely of his own making, even to the fmalleft utenfil, and with an in- 
genuity beyond what might be expe&ed from pcrfc& leifure ; notwith- 
flanding the artificer, during the procefs, had been obliged to attend 
his labour in the fields, and was a confiderable time in arms. On a neat 
lhelf, appropriated peculiarly to their ufe, lay a mafs book, and a mu- 
tilated volume of Volney’s Travels, fome parts of which he underflood 
more than his vifitor. Every thing convenience required was to be 
found oh a fmall fcale ; and the whole fo compact, and clean, with fuch 
an air of proprtte throughout, as was abfolutely attractive. His own 
bed-room was furnifhed wirh an improved bedflead, fupported by truf- 
feis, with a mattrefs and bedding of equal quality with the other furni- 
ture ; but that of his children and mother furpaffed the whole. One 
bedflead contained them, yet fepavated the male from the female, the 
young from the aged, and \yas feparated or combined in an inftant. 
The third was his kitchen and llorehoufe, and might alfo be called his 
laboratoiy ; for conveniences were found for chemical experiments, 
though not of the mod feientifie kind ; but every utenfil for culinary 
purpofes wa6 provided in the bed manner. The wife of this labourer 
(for he had fubmitted to the ceremony of marriage with the female who 
had born him the mod children, as is the general cudom with them) 
was nearly as ingenious as himfelf, and eqyally intelligent. The mode 
he purfued in the regulation of his domedic economy was excellent. Ai 
continence is not a virtue of the blacks, the increafe of his family was 
not confined to his own houfe $ yet, even in his amours he was jufl ; 
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and as the two mothers before mentioned were lefs prote&ed than his 
oftenfible wife, the primary object of his con fide rati on was to have the 
whole of his children under his own care. This was reconciled to all 
parties from the firft, in fo mild a way, that no diftm&ion was perceiv- 
able but in age, while the mothers held a relationfhip to their domicili- 
ated offspring fimilar to that of an aunt or coufin, each exerting herfelf 
for the purpofe of adding to the comforts of her own child.— On fef- 
tive occafions, the t wo mothers fat alternately on the right or left of 
the mill refs of the houfe, with as much etiquette as might be perceived 
in a mote elevated (iation, and with the utmoft harmony. The matter 
of the family was ahfolnte ; but with him it was in theory, not in prac- 
tice ; for all feemed to vie in forbearance. As foon as the children 
could contribute their little powers to labour, they were employed ; the 
younger (except as regarded their ftrength) being fubje& to the infe- 
rior offices ; and, lingular as it may appear, on the feftive occafions al- 
luded to, they waited upon their feniors, though but by a few years, 
and feemed delighted in the office. Agreeable to this rule, in accord- 
ance with that reverence for ago fo remarkable among blacks of every 
condition, the grandmother received the affection and attention of all ; 
and though often crabbed, infirm, and difeontented, no one feemed to 
confider her failings as fuch, but as a duty prescribed them to bear. 9 
p. 225 — 227. 

After the picture which this abstract presents of the growing 
resources, and, we may say, the completed discipline of the mili- 
tary force in St Domingo, it will doubtless afford matter of sur-> 
prise to find that our author belongs to that class of reasoners who 
entertain no fears whatever of such a neighbourhood 5 that he 
trusts entirely to certain peaceful professions, which' circumstances 
have at different times wj ung from the rulers of these negro tribes, 
and treats, with a contempt altogether indignant, those who pre- 
sume to think the negro-peopled colonics of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Guiana in the smallest jeopardy from the sovereignty of insur- 
gent negroes in both divisions of St Domingo. His admiration of 
Toussaint, which, though excessive, may be pardoned when we 
reflect how much of it arises from gratitude, has chiefly, in our 
opinion, misled him into a belief, that this new dynasty can be 
kept united, and subject to regular organization, and that inof- 
fensive councils are likely to retain their sway over the chiefs of 
the Blacks. But how little trust was to be reposed in Toussaint 
himself, we think* sufficiently evinced by the indecision of his con- 
duct towards the French government, and towards the people who 
had confided their cause to his management. The great and fatal 
blunder of that excellent person’s life, his surrender of authority 
. almost at discretion to Le CJerc, is in our minds an ample proof 
that his talents were not proportionate to his virtues, and that, 
with all the more amiable parts of the civilized character, and 
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some of the best qualities of the savage, he was eminently defici- 
ent in that strength of resolution and constancy of purpose which 
alone, can secure M'ell grounded trust in a public man, or give va- 
lue and efficiency to the rest of his endowments. 

But at any rate, when Tou? saint left the stage, he was succeed- 
ed by Dessalines 5 and we really do hope that \vc shall hear no 
more of this man’s superiority to the rest of his race, and of his 
personal qualities furnishing a pledge, against all the best founded 
apprehensions derived from general views, that the military repub- 
lic of negroes will be a harmless and peaceful neighbour. His 
first act, to be sure, after assuming the supreme power, was dic- 
tated by humanity, and merits most of the praises bestowed on it ; 
— we allude to the reward offered for the restoration of exiled ne- 
groes to their own country. But what was his next act ? A vi- 
gorous persecution of all persons who had contributed, in any way, 
even as informers, to the schemes of Le Clerc and Rochambeau. 
These were immediately devoted to capital punishment ; and the 
officers of the Black army were charged with the summary disco- 
very, trial and execution of those unhappy persons. By the act 
for abjuring the French nation, instant death is denounced to 
any native of France, f who may soil, with his sacrilegious foot- 
step, this territory of liberty. ’ (See Appendix, No. XIV.) In 
his proclamation when appointed governor-general for life, we 
find the most barbarous exultation expressed at a retrospect of the 
cruelties committed in the revolutionary war, c Where,’ says 
he, * is that Haytiati so vile, so unworthy of his regeneration, 
who thinks he has not fulfilled the decrees of the Eternal, by ex- 
terminating those blood-thirsty tygers ? if there be one, let him 
fly ! indignant nature discards him, 9 Sec. — c Yes, we have ren- 
dered to these true cannibals war for war, crime for crime, out- 
rage for outrage. Yes, I have saved my country ; I have avenged 
America,’ &c. (See Appendix, No. XV.) But the language of 
this chief, when he talks of the colonies where the negroes are 
still enslaved, is too pointed not to nK*ke its application immedi- 
ately. After mentioning the * frightful despotism exercised at 
Martinique , 9 he exclaims, i Unfoitunate people of Martinique ! 
Could I but fly to your assistance, and break your fetters ! Alas ! 
an insurmountable barrier separates us. Yet perhaps a spark from 
the same fire which inflames us, will alight on your bosoms : Per- 
haps at the sound of this emotion, suddenly awakened from your 
lethargy, with ^rms in your hands, you will reclaim your sacred and 
indelible rights. ’ (Ibid.) The following address is equally inteU 
ligible, and must attract the attention of every ohe not resolved to 
shut his eyes. ( Tremble ! tyrants, usurpers, scourges of the new 
world ! Our daggers are sharpened ; your punishment is ready ! 
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Sixty thousand men, equipped, inured to war, obedient to my or- 
ders, bum to offer a new sacrifice to the manes of their assassinat- 
ed brothers. * (Ibid.) 

Such are the prospects offered by the character and views of the 
actual rulers of the Black Empire. Let us hear no more then of 
Dessalines, the worthy successor of the peaceful Toussaint, and the 
simple and unoffending tribes entrusted to hitf pacific rule. No 
change of dynasty can new-make or new-mould half a million 
of men ; convert slaves into freemen, or force a rude multitude 
into a community of civilized subjects. — And when were bar- 
barians ever peaceful ? — Neither let us be told that our fears are 
chimerical, and our speculative views of danger from the neigh- 
bourhood of Hayti, 4 senseless and hypothetical, and founded in 
ignorance of the subjecf. ’ (p. 414*.) With these documents be- 
fore our eyes, it is in vain to talk of theory. But, more than all 
this, let not such dangers as we have been contemplating, or the 
resources and spirit of the new empire, be despised in considera- 
tion of 4 the respectable state of defence in which our islands are 
kept. * (p. 41.5.) And, above every thing, let it not be forgotten 
that all our^ fears are indeed useless, and all our measures of pre- 
caution vain, so long as we persist in filling our finest colonies, 
those settlements most exposed to the influence of negro insurrec- 
tion, with the natural allies of the common enemy, and with the 
seeds of new flame, as well as the fuel which can best support it. 
Let us at length be wise 4 while it is called to-day ; 7 and since 
*W£ cannot bring ourselves to abolish the slave trade, for justice 
or for money, let us now at least yield to the necessities of out si- 
tuation, and terminate that dangerous commerce, ,for safety. 

We have enlarged so much on what appears to be the most 
valuable portion of the work now before us, that we cannot af- 
ford room for any further abstract of its contents. It contains, 
however, several statements, of some importance, relative to the 
employment of bloodhounds, both in the French service and our 
own. These we can recommend to our readers, both as giving 
amusing and interesting information. They will be found in 
No. X. of the Appendix. Before closing thb article, wc have to 
remark, that Mr Rainsford’s book is adorned with plates, taken 
from drawings made by himself, while resident in St Domingo. 
We cannot give them any great commendation for taste or skill \ 
and we are certain that, in some particulars, they have no claims 
to accuracy. There is not, for example, a single negro repre- 
sented with any of the features peculiar to the race. Every one 
has the high skull, and nose, and thin lips, and general expres- 
sion of the European \ so that the negroes of Mr Rainsford’s 
pencil, are exactly whites Vith their faces blackened. - * 
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Art. IV. Caroli Frederici Gsertner, Med. Doct. Soe. Natur. 
Curios. Suev, Social. Phys. Jenens. Gotting. Membri, &c. 
Carpologia, sen Descriptiones et leones Fructuum et Se/ninnm Plan - 
tarum : sc. Continuatio operis Josephi Gaertncr dc Fructibus ct 
Seminibus Plantarum, Vol. III. — Fasc. 1. P. 1. cum 'Tab. Alin. x. 
Sumptibus C. F. E. Richter, Bibliopoke Lipsicnsis. Typis 
Schrammianis. Tubings, 1805. 4to. 

'The classical work of the late Dr Joseph Goertncr, de fructibus 
A et seminibus plantarum, is, we apprehend, one of those that 
are more generally recommended and quoted, than studied and 
understood: it is chiefly celebrated, we think, as a curious publi- 
cation, full of beautiful engravings ; and in this capacity it graces, 
with Hill’s vegetable system, and Thornton’s 4 national work, y 
the shelves of many a botanical library. 'The benefit which suc- 
ceeding botanists have derived from it, appears, with a few excep- 
tions, to be trifling indeed, if we consider how few of the many 
botanical writers now living, betray any symptoms of more than 
a superficial acquaintance with the subject. It is indeed sur- 
prising, that, after the appearance of such a guide, so many even 
of our better describers of plants, should cither not venture at all 
into the dreaded recesses of the fruits and seeds, or, if they do, 
run into such labyrinths of confusion, and give such unintclligble 
accounts, that the student finds himself lost and bewildered in 
following them. Who would expect to meet with expressions 
like the following — 4 pericarpium cavum ; 9 4 fruetus absque niani- 
fest a septatione tri locular is ; 9 4 fruetus quhiquelocularis et mono- 
tpermus; 9 4 pomum loculis extus convex is ; 9 4 uipsulu valvidis hngl- 
tudinaliter dehiscens ; 9 4 bacca rtreplaculis tribus ajfixa qu<t in longnm 
per parietem excurrunt ; 9 4 drupa quadrivalvis, bust discedens, ’ <kc. ! 
and yet these are not the misnomers of minor writers of the day: 
even the best of them speak of 4 semina teguminc rugelloso nuclco 
ampliorc; 9 of 4 semen hi loci dare., bivalve , dehiscens , inane, obscurum . * 
Obscure indeed ! but clearness itself, if compared with the un- 
couth descriptions which they give of the interior structure of the 
seeds ; which, however, they rarely venture upon at all. "This ne- 
glect of organs so essential must strike us as the more incongruous, 
if contrasted with the solicitude and care which Nature employs to 
secure their production, by the admirable apparatus of the flowers 
that precedes them, — often so complicated, to no other appatent 
end and purpose, than the formation of the fruit. It is the 
fruit, and still more the seeds it harbours, that afford the most 
constant, unerring, arid characteristic marks, and cannot there- 
VOL. VIII. no. 15. E fore 
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fore but be considered as of the greatest value to the systematical 
botanist. * 

While we thus reprobate the inattention to carpology, that 
marks the writings of most of our botanical contemporaries, it is 
but justice to observe, that the prejudices which once seemed to 
be entertained against it, by a certain school, begin gradually to 
disappear. Those botanists, whose deeper insight into vegetable 
economy has taught them to consider the natural affinities of plants 
as an object by no means of idle speculation, are already fully 
aware of the necessity of the study of carpology nor is it a mat- 
ter of doubt, but that, ere long, botanists of all other persuasions 
will discover the propriety of following their example* 

If we mention the late Gscrtneris great work as one which has 
formed an sera in the history of botanical writings, it is not that 
we affect to join the common-place encomiums so indiscriminately 
bestowed by botanical writers and reviewers upon all the part's of 
that performance, or to place implicit confidence in every thing 
that has come from the pen or pencil of that celebrated naturalist. 
We wish to do justice to a work of great and original merit, with- 
out seeking to disguise those imperfections which arc almost inse- 
parable from such extensive undertakings. That author, we arc 
convinced, has often trusted too much to' analogy in his descrip- 
tions and delineations, especially in those of the minuter seeds : 
his specimens were not constantly the most perfect ones, nor had 
he always opportunities of repeating his observations. Hence, 
even with his genius for penetrating at once through the compli- 
cated organization which presented itself to his view, it was often 
impossible to avoid deception. It would be unfair, however, to 
cavil at inaccuracies proceeding from such innocent causes. We 
are rather surprized, indeed, at their comparative fewness $ and 
nobody, we trust, will dissent from us, who at all knows to ap- 
preciate the merits of such an herculean labour. For this, as well 
as for other reasons, we think it unnecessary at present to pass any 
particular censure upon the original work of that illustrious bo- 
tanist. Our duty, however, forbids us to extend the same indul- 
gence to the performance now immediately under consideration — 
the continuation, partly posthumous, and partly supplied by the 
son of that celebrated author. 

Dr Gsertner, in the two volumes which constitute his Carpo- 

J°gy» 

* We cannot, however, go the whole length of that zealoUB carpo- 
logift, who maintained that there was divine authority for founding all 
botanical arrangement upon this favourite branch of the ftudy ; and that 
this was diftia&ly expreffed in the text, * By their fruits fhall ye know 
them. * 
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l°gy^ had made us acquainted with the fruits of one thousand 
genera of plants, that is, about half the number known at the 
period of his publication. Though the preface to the second vo- 
lume states, that with it the work is to be considered as completed, 
yet there remained some materials which that indefatigable man, 
notwithstanding the decayed state of his health, could not suffer 
to be lost for want of exertion. He therefore again resumed the 
task of delineation and description ; and forty more genera, the 
beginning of an intended supplement, wore nearly accomplished, 
when he was cut off in the midst of his labours. Prompted by 
the wishes of several naturalists to see the work continued, Dr C. 
F. Gxrtner (as we learn from an advertisement annexed to the 
number before us) resolved to take up the thread of his father’s 
investigations 5 and, with this view, undertook and accomplished, 
in the years 1802 and 1803, a carpological tour in France, Eng- 
land and Holland. He acknowledges that the liberality with 
•which the most celebrated naturalists of those countries assisted 
him in his pursuits, has far exceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. At Paris he obtained permission from the Directors of the 
Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, not only to examine the trea- 
sures of their fruit collection, but also to make drawings of every 
thing that was remarkable ; and, through the* communications of 
several botanists of that capital, he became possessed of most of 
the genera of Anblet, Commcrson, PHeritier, and others. In 
London he met with the same encouragement from Sir Joseph 
Banks ; and likewise obt lined specimens of fruits and seeds from 
Mr Lambert. At Leyden he nude a considerable acquisition in 
Ceylon and Javanese pericarps and seeds, most of them presented 
to him by Professor Brugmanns. 'Thus supplied with valuable 
materials, Dr Cbertner j'an. promises to continue the work of his 
father without interruption ; and we rejoice at it, especially as 
what appears to belong to him in the number before us, augurs 
by no means unfavourably for what we are to expect from his 
talents. 

The editor has omitted to inform us how much of this first 
number is posthumous! We have reason however to believe, 
that the five first plates belong entirely to the father. The f.gures 
which they contain are of unequal merit; some of them being 
greatly inferior to what we were accustohied to admire in the 
finished and complete representations of the preceding volumes, 
and made from specimens too imperfect to add much to our bet- 
ter knowledge of the plants to which they respectively belong. 
More than a third parf of the descriptions we find deficient, either 
with regard to the whole seed, or one or more of its constituent 
parts. Such deficiencies occurring but seldom in the preceding 
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volumes, we may conclude that the late author had not intended 
to offer these carpological gleanings to the public eye in the im- 
perfect state in which we now see them. Some of these chasms, 
we think, Dr Gaertner jun. might have found opportunities to fill 
up himself , for, that he did not wish to abstain from making any 
necessary additions, appears from his endeavours to complete the 
synonomy, and from some occasional remarks in the body of the 
text. 

We now proceed to offer some desultory remarks on such of 
the plants contained in this number, as are either most remark- 
able, or stand in need of additional illustration. 

Of the four grasses represented in the first plate, one is a spe- 
cies of Ischamum , considered as new and distinguished, on account 
of the transverse wrinkles of the outer glumes of the sessile flowers, 
by the appellation of rugosum . Dr Gxrtner will find, on consult- 
ing Salisbury’s leones stirpium rnrhrinn y that his plant is by no 
means different from the L rugosum of Konig, who likewise pitch- 
ed upon this name to denote the wrinkled appearance of the 
glumes. These ruga y it should however be observed, are not pe- 
culiar to that species ; I. aristatum is likewise pro\ided with them, 
though distinguishable from the former, by its glumes being at the 
same time longitudinally striated. 

Roitbnellia incur vat a and corymbosa are made to form a genus, 
called Ophiurus . It is characterized by the filiform, not really ar- 
ticulated, spikes, and each apparent joint having only one niched 
flower. Another character, which distinguishes this genus from 
Rottbccllia, is here stated to be the hermaphrodite nature of all the 
jlosculi; though we are immediately after told, that in O. incur vat a 
more female florets were found than hermaphrodite ones, and 
none but male ones in 0. conpnbosa . This appears to be contra- 
dictory. Of neither of these species the author has seen the secdvS ; 
nor had we an opportunity to observe them in the latter : but, in the 
former, w r e know them to be of an oval, plano-convex form, and 
crowned with some upright bristles. Besides these, and Rottboellia 
dimidiata L., we find two other graminesc described here, viz. 
Olyra latifolia , whose male flowers, contrary to what we learn 
from other authorities, are said to be furnished with a corolla \ 
and Lygeum Spartum , of which, however, we posses* already the 
excellent description and figure of Richard in the Memoires de la 
Societe d Histoire Nat . de Paris , though not added to the synonymy 
by the younger Gcertner. Restio dichotomies , described and figurea 
as such in the second volume of this carpological work, is here 
referred to Thunberg’s JVilldeno'wia. As an example of a real 
Restio, R . seariosus is given, and the distinctive characters that 
separate the former genus from it are stated to consist, I. in the 
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female calyx being solitary, top-shaped, and composed of several 
scales ; 2. in the uniform rosaceous corolla, furnished at its base 
with a proper spongy receptacle ; and, 3. in the solitary nut ex- 
ceeding the calyx four times in length. Nearly related to both 
these genera is Eltguiy but sufficiently distinct in having a capsu- 
lar fruit of several cells. The annulatcd appearance of the seed 
of Gahnia p racer a is extremely remarkable ; it resembles the larva 
of an insect, and is therefore termed lampomorphum . 

The second plate (tab. 182.) contains the genera Dilatris> Alas - 
sonia y Renealmitiy ArctopuSy Escallonia> Copras nut , and Damnacan - 
thus . The last of these names, the composition of which we can- 
not help admiring, is given to a genus of the natural order of the 
Rubiacea. To judge from the fruit (sent by Thunberg as Carissa 
spinarum)y it approaches but too near the Cantkium of Lamarck. 
We avail ourselves of this opportunity to observe, that the Webern 
of Schreber ( Rondeletia asiatica L.) is by no means a congener of 
Canthium> as Willdenow makes it \ but how the former botanist 
came to describe the fruit as containing only one seed, we are un- 
able to tell : to us their number appeared to be from six to eight. 

A very good and complete figure is given of the flowers and 
fruit of Rencalmia pe?idula y a real TUlandsia ; which latter generic 
name ought to have been retained by Dr Gcertner jun., the former 
being already given to a genus of the natural order of Scitamine 
The seeds ot this species (which, by the way, is not a nondescript, 
but the same with TUlandsia nutans of Swartz) are very singularly 
constructed : they appear wrapt up in a close web of fiores, which, 
at the top, form a crown, improperly called Pappus by describers, 
and at the base an appendage of the same nature as the crown, 
but with the fibres glued together so as to form a cone. Some 
observations might have been added respecting the species of this 
genus, which stands in great need of reexamination : the generic 
character, as here given, is certainly applicable to a few only, 
especially as far as it relates to the fruit and seeds. 

We were particularly desirous to become better acquainted with 
the pericarp and seeds of Escallonia y in order to be enabled safely 
to fix its place in the natural series ; but all we learn here, in ad-* 
dition to what is known already by Smith’s description, is, that 
the dissepiment of the berry appears cleft in the middle, and both 
the edges turned inward into one of the cells. 

The description and delineation of that singular vegetable Arc - 
top in e chin at us y is more satisfactory. The nature of its steril or 
male plant, is perhaps less involved in obscurity, than it appears 
to our author. He says, 

4 Cum mafcula planta eonftantiflime fterilis fit, licet quaternos aut 
quinos in fingulo involucro habeat flofculo? feniincos, mirandum, unde 
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fuam trahat originem formamque propriam ? Nam vix cvcdihile, quod 
pollen flofculorum mafculorum plants fertilis bias fcrnellas impregnans, 
polBt alias plantas produccre, quam inatribus fuis flmillimas. Ergo Ita- 
tttyndum, aut quod pollen cx planta iterili, quandoque fectindet ovaria 
plantx fertilis, unde proles a matre diverfa ; aut quod pollen plantx fer- 
tilis producere pofiit foetus, in totum forma et deftinatione diverfos : id 
qftod autem miraculo foret proximum, quia hoc in cafu flofeuli mafculi 
plantx fterilis prxter omnem fcopum atque neceflitatem a natura fuiflent 
produ&i. Habentur quidem exempla variarum plautarum fexu et for- 
ma diverfarum, et tamen ab eodem polline produ6lamm ; fed exemplum 
plantx perfect a et ex natura injllluto jlerilis , ifloque mode gignitx, nul- 
lum, quod feiam, lmbctur. ’ 

The male plant in this case (by no means perfect, nor probably 
€ ex nature# institute ? sterilis , ’ being furnished with the rudiments 
pf the female flowers) appears to be morbidly, though habitually, 
steril by abortion $ a phenomenon observable in almost all the po- 
lygamous, and many of the dioecious plants. Nor is it unfre- 
quent among plants that at first sight appear to be really herma- 
phrodite ; such as several of the &apindi> in which the stamina of 
the flowers of one stem will increase at the expense of the ovary, 
which ceases to grow j while those of the female or fertile plant- 
are found to contain incomplete anthers without any pollen. In 
the same manner, whal appear complete stamina in the male 
flowers of the feitile plant of Arcioptts y may possibly be imperfect, 
so that the influence of the other plant is requisite in order to ef- 
fect fecundation. 

Cnpr^rrui is one of those genera with whose fructification we 
are but little acquainted, even after the description and figure 
here given of C. luclda, which, it may be remembered, does not. 
appear to be that described by Foister under this name. We per- 
fectly ngiee will* Dr Grertner, that this genus belongs to the 
Rubiat'tt e, and not to tile LJ mbeflifene ; nor, indeed, do we know 
by whose ingenuity it has been referred to the latter natural or- 
der. AxS Mr Brown of this city has most probably met with se- 
ver:.' 1 oi its species, in his interesting botanical expedition to New 
■ Holland, we may expect that this very acute naturalist >ill soon 
throw more light upon the history of the genus. 

The two following plates (tab. 83. S4.) appear to us, more than 
the rest of this number, in (he style and spirit of those of the 
preceding volumes \ and, indeed, the specimens from which the 
figures aic made (except ’Hj/dropityou, on which we shall remark 
by and by) were so complete as to admit of that copiousness in 
the descriptions, which constitutes the chief merit of that work. 
Though several of the plants they represent aic far from being un- 
common , such as Cyclamen curcpeettm , Soldo nc //a a!ph:a y Illecebrum 
Gertie if Corn , Glnt/x, &c\ yet their fruits and seeds were 
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by no means so well, understood as it might be expected. With 
regard to Cyclamen , for instance, we are even now uncertain 
whether its embryo be of one or two cotyledons. Dr Gsertner* 
the father, in describing CycL europaum % makes no mention of 
these organs, though fig. K* in the plate represents something like 
a dicotyledonous embryo \ upon which his son has made the fol- 
lowing remark. ^ x 

* Embryo in hac fti’rpe admodum fallax eft ; in plurimis enim exem- 
pli* quae pater defun&ua ferutinio fubjecit, ad uoum omnes invenit tottw 
folidos ; quamvh omnes oeulorum intenderit nervoB, optitnafquc adhi- 
buerit lente*. Ex ligura autem poft: deferiptionem fa&am adjeda, 
elucet, ipfum tandem denique unicum ex centenis reperiifte embryonem 
Aicotyledoneum, de quo autem in defciiptione nc verbulmn quidem fecit. 
Embryo itaque revera dicotykdoneus eft, cotyledonibus autem, in plu- 
rimi8 exemplist, breviflimis ct tix ac nevix quidem difcernihilibus. ’ 

But should we not ratlicr suspect, that the solitary observation 
alluded to was founded in an optical or accidental deception, and 
that the embryo of Cyclamen is really of one lobe only ? The 
general habit of the genus (though furnished both with calyx and 
corolla) would appear to be in favour of this supposition. 

We shall now say a word or two of some of the rarer plants con- 
tained in these two plues, and begin with Hydropltyon zcijinmctnn . 
Its description is deficient with regard to the interior structure of 
the f^uit and the seeds* From the generic character, however, and 
the figure, we are enabled to say, that the subjoined synonyms, 
of which the leading one is TAiwda-Tsicra ALilab. 1 2. t. 36, 

are all completely wrong. It cannot be doubted that the plant 
just mentioned of the liortus Malabaiicus, is the Hottonia unh- 
ca L., and that both, again, are the same with GratiJa Irtfida ; 
an observation also made by the late VioiVs^or Vahi in Lis k Emi- 
mcratio Plantarum. * Though Gxrt ner could not know ibis, it 
is still surprising that a botankt of his accuracy should not have 
found out? the dissimilarity between Ins plant and that of Rhode's 
work, especially as the latter is described as having only two sta- 
mina, and a corolla entirely different from that or Hydropityoiu 
To enable our readers to judge for themselves, we copy Guertner's 
generic character. ' 

‘ Hydslopityon . — CaL in ferus, pentapliyllu* : fidhdis o vat is conca- 
vi8 magma incumbentibus. Cor . pcntapetala calyce paulo brevior ; pc- 
talis ovato rotundatis concnvie. St am. io : filamentis craffis brevibu#, 
apice dorfo antherarum ct baft reccptacuk genitalium carnofo et molli- 
ttr longeque villofo infertus : antheris ob<fts cordatis biloculanbus. 
Ovar. fuperum oblongum definen* in Jlyluai fimplicem, jl'igmate orbten- 
lato prrepilatum. Caj.f. monofperma, aut ftmen nudum comprtfTutii 
fulcatum. 9 

Both the figure afcd description of Domna Iponica^ Thunb. 
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are very instructive. The dry berry ( angldium coriaceum ) of this 
plant has the peculiarity of being crowned at the top with five 
squama? clinging closely to the stile, and conveying the idea of 
a calyx super us. Were it not that this fruit has been communi- 
cated, (as are almost all the rest here described and figured) by 
Professor Thunberg himself, we should have doubted its being the 
plant taken up under that name in the Flora Japonic a ^ where we 
looked in vain for the description of the scales now mentioned ; 
though, according to Gaertner, they constitute almost exclusive*- 
Iy the essential character of the genus ! Another genus of the 
Flora Japonica is Deuzia, whose place in the natural series ap- 
pears to be problematical. We are inclined to believe, in oppo- 
sition both to Thunberg and Gxrtner, that the calyx in this ge- 
nus is really adherent ; and, indeed, Kaeropfer speaks of it as a 
* Caliculus globosus carnosus, fructus futuri, ut apparet, rudi- 
mentuni. ’ In the figure of Torenta asiatka> the fruit is well e- 
liough represented j but the corolla, professedly drawn from fan- 
cy, is objectionable both in regard to size and shape. 

The last of those five plates, which we consider as the late Dr 
Gxrtner’s own, throws light on some fruits which were not well 
known before, such as Hetllerla ittcida , Ounsia of Commerson, 
and Disandra Prostrata, But with regard to Sarcodactjlis , contain- 
ed in the same plate, our author labours under a strange mistake. 
Those who have opportunities of seeing Chinese drawings of ve- 
getables, must have often met in them with a large, strange look- 
ing yellow fruit, fantastically grown out at its widened top into 
fleshy appendages, which bear a distant resemblance to fingers, 
especially if they are only five in number, which is often the 
case. This is nothing else than the fruit of a species of Citrus y 
_ ami probably a monstrosity ; it contains no seeds, but is generally 
furnished with some irregular loculamcnts. The figure here given 
Js undoubtedly that of such a lemon, of the smaller sort ; but Dr 
Gxrtner mistakes it for the fruit of the famous hand-bearing 
plant, the Macpalxochl-quahuitl of the Mexicans, figured in Her- 
nandez’s work, from whence it is erroneously quoted by Lin me us 
as a synonym of his Helicteres apetala . ’To reconcile the dissimi- 
larity subsisting between his figure and that of Hernandez, the 
author calls the latter * miserrima ; ’ an epithet which, however 
applicable it may be to mQvSt of the figures of that insignificant 
work, is less so in this case. It gives a tolerably good idea of 
what it is intended to represent. 

The five last plates present us with the first results of the young- 
er Dr Gxrtner’s carpological tour and subsequent labouis. 'They 
are seven genera, four of them entirely new, namely, Shoreay 
Jloxb. MSS. 5 Drmialatwpsy Dipt croc arp us y and Lophira, Banks’s 
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MSS* Their appearance is Angularly beautiful, from the lucinia 
of the calyx growing out, after the flowering is over, into long 
wings, covering the pericarp, and of different fhape in the dif- 
ferent genera. The conltruftion of the embryo of the three for- 
mer is remarkably complicated, but pretty well explained both 
by the descriptions and figures. With regard to his Dryobalatiops t 
we notice two errors : firil, this excellent timber-tree is not, as 
here Hated, a native of Ceylon, but of Sumatra *, and, fecondiy, 
it does not yield cinnamon, but camphor, known by the name of 
the Sumatra camphor, and mentioned by Kxmpfer, and alfo by 
Mr Marfden in his account of that ifland. Bcfides thefe, we have 
Vateria in die a y Genipa amemcana % and Tocoyena of Aublet. The 
firil of thefe genera being referred by Retzius and his followers 
to Elaocarpus 9 affords another proof how little attention botaniils 
pay to the fruit ; for even Rhede’s figure fhews how little it has 
to do with that genus. 

We cannot difmifs this work without exprefling our wifhes that 
no obltacles may arife to its uninterrupted continuation ; and, at 
the fame time, exhorting its author not to facrifice to expedition 
the proper fele&ion of his materials, or the accuracy of his deli- 
neations and engravings. Dr Gxrtner cannot fail to know what 
anxious diligence his father bellowed upon the latter, and that he 
was even in the habit of fending proofs to London, for the infpec- 
tion of an eminent botanical artiil then refiding in that city. 


Art. V. On an Artificial Sttbjlance which pojfejps the principal 
CharacieriJUc properties of Tannin . By Charles Hatchett, Efq 
F.R.S. 


Additional Experiments and Remarks cn an Artificial Subjlatice 
which pojfcffes the principal CharaBerific properties of Tannin . 
By the fame Author. From Phil. Tranf. for 1805. Part 1 1. 

TT7e have generally contented ourfelves with fele£ling from 
the memoirs of academies the papers mod interefling, 
either for novelty or merit, and have palled over the reft, with- 
out attempting to give any account of their contents. In pur- 
fuance of this plan, we are now to dire 61 the attention of our 
readers towards fome of the moll curious and important fpecu- 
lations that are to be found in the late volumes of the Royal 
Society’s Tranfa£lions. Much as Mr Hatchett has contributed 
to the advancement of chemical fcience on former occafions, 
we jthink the fervices which thefe recent inquiries render to that 
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branch of knowledge, are of a different and a higher caft. As 
they are contained in two papers* we have thought it right to 
take them together, and confider them as parts of the fame in- 
veftigarion. 

Before Mr Hatchett entered upon this courfc of experiments* 
it had never been fuppofed that tannin could be produced artifi- 
cially- Mr Chenevix had indeed found, that a decoCrion of cof- 
fee berries had not the quality of precipitating gelatine, unlefs 
they were previoufly roafted 5 and hence it might be concluded 
that the procefs of burning produced tannin- But this was only 
an indiftinct and imperfect inference, and we were frill left to 
regard tannin as exclufively prepared by nature- The inquiries 
of Mr Hatchett, however, place this matter in a new light, and 
warrant the conclufion, that if not tannin itfelf, at lealt a body 
refembling it in its chief charaCteriftic properties, of precipitat- 
ing gelatine, and rendering fkins of animals infoluble in water and 
imputrefcible, may be obtained by a fimple procefs, both from 
vegetable, mineral, and animal matter. 

When nitrous acid is digefled upon afphaltum, jet, or Other 
bitumens, containing a portion of uncombined carbonaceous 
matter, a yellow vifeid fubftance is feparated, perfeCUy fimilar 
to that which we obtain by the fame procefs with refins ; but 
the remainder of the folution is a dark brown colour, and has 
different properties. The former confifts of the effential portion 
of the bitumen ; the latter of the uncombined carbonaceous 
matter. A fimilar produCt is obtained from the various kinds of 
mineral coal ; but thofe which contain no bitumen, yield none 
<jf the yrilow r folution. Having by this procefs of digeftion 
with nitrous acid, obtained the dark brown folutions from bitu- 
mens, coals, and charcoal, they were evaporated to drynefs, and 
the refutua examined. They reddened vegetable infufions, were 
highly aflringent, and feparated glue or ifinglafs from their fo- 
lution in water, forming a precipitate quite infoluble, either in 
hot or cold water. A fimilar produCt was obtained from di- 
gefting ifinglafs itfelf in nitric acid *, and the folution of ifin- 
glafs in water being added to the fubftance procured from tl\e 
digeftion of ifinglafs with acid, the ifinglais wras precipitated 
from the water in an infoluble form : un charred w^ood, or even 
bovey coal, which had the appearance of being only half char- 
red, yielded none of this fubftance by treatment with nitrous 
acid ; but w'hen charred, the fame bodies gave it in great abund- 
ance. 

Our author having been engaged in an interefting courfe of 
experiments upon the production of coals in the humid way, he 
found, that by uniting the refults of thip inquiry with the pro- 
ofs. 
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cess which forms the main subject of the present investigation, 
much new light was thrown upon the latter. When sulphuric 
acid, for example, is digested upon turpentine or resin, the oxy- 
gen of the former uniting with the hydrogen and carbon of the 
latter, severally, leaves the acid in the state of sulphureous acid, 
and produces water and coal. If the process is carried on gra- 
dually, before the coal is obtained, we get successively yellow 
resin, brown resin, and black resin. Now, Mr Hatchett digested 
with nitric acid, first turpentine itself, then these three resins 
obtained from the treatment .of turpentine with sulphuric acid, 
and lastly, the coal which is formed at the close of the same pro- 
cess. Neither the turpentine, nor the yellow nor the brown re- 
sin, gave any of the tanning substance ; the black resin yielded 
a considerable portion of it, and the coal a great abundance. 
Other substances, reduced to coal by the same process, yielded 
the tanning residuum with equal facility; as vinous woods, 
copal, amber and wax. Nor is the treatment with nitrous acid 
the only method of t obtaining this tanning "substance, from coals 
made in tire humid way. For aftm* resins have been long di- 
gested with sulphuric acid, so as to give coal, if they are then 
digested with alcohol, a solution is obtained, which consists, in 
part, of the substance in question. Out author ingeniously con- 
jectures, that some process of this sort takes pl.uc naturally in 
several formations of peat ; and thus accounts for the complete 
tanning which is frequently found to go on in tliOoO mosses where 
animal bodies havi* been burl'd. 

The substance res-rblmg tannin, which our author’s experi- 
ments yielded, was employed with perfect success in tanning 
skins. This operation he cifbrted with ease, by means of saw- 
dust, pit-coal, wax-o nmie, pair of the skm itself, and various 
other materials, not hnherto m-:p:.cteu ot subserviency to such 
a process. 

The only property in which this artificial substance seems at 
first sight to differ from tannin, is, that the fcimcr is produced 
by means of nitric acid ; whereas, the latter is destroyed by it. 
In order to examine the particulars of this diversity, our author 
instituted several experiments. "The artificial substance w r a$ sub- 
jected to repeated distillations with nitric acid, and found to re- 
main unchanged. The precipitate of gelatine by the artificial 
substance, was washed and diied, and then digested in nitric 
add, which acted powerfully on it, and formed a dark solution 
with evolution of nitrous gas. The solution being evaporated 
to dryness, and dissolved in water, v as found to have the same 
action oil isinglass, acetite of lead, &c. as the substance which 
Jiacl i}pt undergone these operations. The solutions of this sub- 
stance. 
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stance, are also quite indestructible by the putrefactive process. 
Nor do they become mouldy like those of galls, sumach, &c. 
But are there no varieties in point of destructibility among the 
different sorts of natural tannin ? Our author thinks that his 
experiments entitle him to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. For having compared, in this respect, the solutions ob- 
tained from galls, sumach, oak-wood and oak-bark, he found 
that the last was much less destructible by treatment with ni- 
trous acid, than the other three, though the artificial product 
was still less affected by the acid than any. 

The artificial substance hitherto considered, owes its origin to 
digestion of nitric acid upon charcoal, whether of animal, vege- 
table, or mineral bodies. But it appears that a similar product 
may be obtained from the exhibition of this acid to bodies not in 
a charred or coally state ; and that the process of chgrring only 
assists the production of the tanning substance, by favouring the 
separation of the carbonaceous particles from the other ingredi- 
ents of the mass. Our author ascertained this important point 
by well conducted experiments, first with indigo, a body known 
to contain a large portion of carbon. Nitric acid ^cted violently 
upon this substance ; and the application of a gentle heat was 
employed to evaporate the solution: The residuum being dissolved 
in water, was found to contain a large tincture of the tanning 
substance ; other bodies, though in a less degree, yet sensibly yield 
the same product, by repeated digestions and distillations with 
nitric acid. Thus, common resin, stick lac, balsam of Peru, 
benzoin, balsam of Tolu, all gave the tanning substance by di- 
gestion with nitric acid ; and from these experiments, and others 
which he details with a variety of different bodies, ©ur author is 
induced to think, that there are very few vegetable substances 
from which a quantity of the tanning compound may not be ob- 
tained, by means of the same acid properly exhibited to them. 

Many vegetable substances yield, by decoction, after being roast- 
ed, a liquor resembling tannin ; but Mr Hatchett found it very 
difficult to apply the precise degree of heat which is required to 
develop whatever tannin they may contain. Even coffee did 
not yield a precipitate till some time had elapsed, and then it 
was soluble in boiling water ; but what he calls a ‘ coffee pre- 
pared from the chicoric root, 7 gave a precipitate, soluble indeed 
in boiling water, but reproduced when the water cooled. All 
these decoctions, when treated with nitric acid, yielded a tanning 
substance similar to that obtained in the former course of' experi- 
ments. 

From the whole it appears, that the artificial substance resem- 
bling tannin may be produced in three several ways; by digestion 
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of nitric acid on any carbonaceous substance, animal, vegetable, 
or mineral ; by distilling the same acid from indigo, resins, and 
various other substances ■, by treating resin, camphor, &c. with 
alcohol, after they have previously been digested with sulphuric 
acid. Of these three methods, the first is that winch produces 
the substance most easily, and in the greatest abundance, a hun- 
dred grains of vegetable charcoal yeilding about 1 LG of the sub- 
stance. 

The properties of the body in question are justly doomed by 
Mr Hatchett to be very singular. Not only its entire resem- 
blance to tannin, except in its relation to nitiic acid, but several 
other particulars in its habitudes, merit our notice. If a portion 
of this substance, procured from pure vegetable charcoal, be ex- 
posed dry to the action of heat, it emits an odour resembling 
that of burnt feathers, horn, and other animal bodies. If it is 
exposed in a retort to the distilling process, a red heat sends oil' 
the superfluous moisture, and nitrous fumes also rise into the re- 
tort *, when the heat is pushed higher, a white cloud suddenly 
fills the apparatus, saline matter is found on the retort, and gas 
escapes, almost wirh explosive force. This is evidently caused by 
the evolution of ammoniacal gas, which unites with the nitrous 
fumes, and forms, as usual, a cloud of nitrate of ammonia. 
Hence the artificial substance consists of hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, with a base of carbon ; and, as our author had taken 
every precaution to exclude impurities from the charcoal employ- 
ed in his experiments for obtaining the substance upon which he 
operated, he was led to infer, with much confidence, as a corol- 
lary from the experiments last mentioned, that hydrogen exists 
in charcoal but further consideration, he admits, had induced 
him to suspend this judgment ; for he has always found the dilu- 
tion of the nitric acid employed in his experiments favour in an 
eminent degree the formation of the tanning substance ; and this 
would seem to indicate, that the hydrogen which goes to the 
composition of that body owes its origin to the water. ' 

The different varieties of this substance exhibit some little di- 
versity of properties. That which is obtained from carbonaceous 
bodies, by digestion with nitrous acid, is much more abundantly 
produced than either of the other species ; the precipitates which 
it yields with gelatine are oi a deep brown colour, while the 
colour of the second variety is bright yellow' ; both these varieties 
are more powerful in their action upon skin than the third, 
which, moreover, seems not to contain any nitrogen \ at least, 
such is our author's inference from considering the manner of its 
formation ; and by this deficiency in its composition he thinks 
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its inferior strength may be explained. But upon these matters 
he promises a further communication. 

We have little to add upon the substance, as we have now given 
it, of these speculations. Their importance can as little be ques- 
tioned as their general accuracy and solidity. We are disposed 
to view the discovery of Mr Hatchett as one of the most valuable 
that have been for many years presented to the chemical world, 
whether we view it as introducing us to the knowledge of a new 
body, or as shewing how, in all probability, a known substance is 
elaborated by Nature in the process of vegetation. By prosecut- 
ing these interesting inquiries, we are sanguine in our hopes that 
much light will be thrown upon the physiology of plants ; and 
entertain very little doubt that Mr Hatchett is on the eve of an 
improvement, perhaps the most valuable that has been made in 
the useful arts in modern times. 


Art. VI. Journal des Afiw , public par P J 'genet* des Alines de 
la Repubiique . NO. I. Svo. Paris. An 3. 

* Fhe plan of this periodical publication, the mass of important 
and accurate information which it contains, and the laudable 
seal for the prosecution of scientific and practical mineralogy which 
we trust it will excite in our own country, have induced us to 
give a short account of it from the commencement of the series. 
Jt cannot be expected, however, that we should dwell on many 
of the articles separately. Those, for example, which require the* 
illustration of plates, or are already too compressed, or arc copied 
from other works, or which, from ihcir nature, are not suscepti- 
ble of abridgement or analysis, we shall not regard as belonging 
to our cognizance. Thus we are compelled to pass in silence va- 
rious descriptions of machinery ; some excellent crystallographical 
papers by Haliy, &e. ; delineations of subterraneous workings; 
sections of local stratification ; the condensed forms of several va- 
luable memoirs ; interesting analytical results obtained by Klap- 
roth, Vauquelin and others, and which are now generally known 
through other channels ; various extracts and translations from 
the transactions of learned bodies, and from foreign or domestic 
publications ; and such communications as are of a strictly tech- 
nical or tabular aspect. 

As our intention is rather to give our readers an idea of the 
plan on which the work proceeds, and to invite those whom it 
may concern to peruse its contents, than to scrutinize its merits 
with critical minuteness, we shall even abstain from the mode of 
disquisition iu repotting such articles as have chiefly attracted our 
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attention, and shall, in most cases, be contented with intimating 
their object and principal results. 

In the most stormy aud eventful period of the French revolu- 
tion, the Committee of Public Safety instituted a Board of Mines, 
consisting of three members. Subordinate to them were eight 
inspectors, twelve engineers, and forty pupils. The annual sa- 
lary of the inspectors was fixed at 6000 livres, of the engineers 
at 3000, and of the pupils at 1500, not including travelling ex- 
penses. The inspectors and engineers were proposed by the mem- 
bers of the Board, and approved by the Committee of Safety ; 
and the nomination of the pupils was determined by a public com- 
parative trial. Inspectors, engineers, and pupils were enjoined to 
travel eight months in the year, and to reside the remaining four 
at Paris. Two pupils were assigned by lot to each inspector and 
engineer, to accompany them on their professional mission. The 
French territory, in regard to the mining department, was divid- 
ed into eight circles. To the annual survey of each circle one 
inspector and one engineer were appointed by lot ; and each of 
these officers examined the same circle for two successive years. 
The four supernumerary engineers were destined to replace such 
of their colleagues as happened to be indisposed, or employed by 
government in other functions. 

The principal duties required of the inspector aud engineers 
in their mineralogical tours, were the visitation of mines, the 
communication of useful advice to the dircctc.is of the woiks, 
and inspection of the machinery, &c. with regard j • solidity and 
the safety of the workmen. They w.re, moreover, instinct, d to 
visit founderies, and all establishments connected with the me .tig 
art, and to favour the directors of such establishments with suit- 
able hints and suggestions. They were particuLuiy desired to in- 
struct their pupils, and to give them practical lessons on all mat- 
ters connected with their profession. Besides collecting specimens 
of all the fossil substances contained in the circle* and forwarding 
the collection, with proper catalogues; to the Board at Paris, they 
were requested to sketch plans of their discoveries ; to detail 
the practical operations which obtain in founderies and manu- 
factories connected with mining ; to make drawings of machines, 
furnaces, and of the modes of working under ground ; to keep a 
register of their travelling stations, and of the substances which 
they found, and the experiments which they made at each ; and 
to transmit their memoirs, journals, and drawings, once in ten 
days, to the Board. When they discovered any fossil substance 
which could be turned to good account, they were to invite the 
proprietors of the ground, or, in their default, the nearest inha- 
bitants, to work it, and to afford them every encouragement, as- 
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sistance, and facility in their power. During their residence in 
Paris, they were to meet twice^. in the decade, and furnish the 
Board with such information and documents as might be wanted, 
discuss questions relative to proposed improvements, and prepare 
plans for increasing the quantity and produce of mining labour. 
In the intervals of these conferences, they were to be occupied 
in revising and digesting the observations which they had noted in 
their journeys, in conducting the consequent experiments, iu 
committing to writing newly introduced improvements, and in 
analyzing specimens which the Board might judge it proper to 
submit to their examination. 

In addition to those details, the inspectors were charged to read 
gratuitous and public lectures twice in the decade, from 16th 
Brumaire to 14<th Pluviose, on mineralogy and physical geogra- 
phy, on the extraction and assaying of ores, and on the various 
operations of metallurgy. 

The house allotted to the conferences and courses of instruc- 
tion, was to be furnished with an appropriate library, collections 
of models, plans, and drawings, an assaying laboratory, and a mi- 
neral cabinet, containing specimens of all the known fossil pro- 
ductions of the globe, and especially of those of the republic, ar- 
ranged according to their localities. 

The members of the Board had also their line of conduct dis- 
tinctly pointed out, as appears by the following resolutions of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

‘ II. This Board will take cognizance of the infpe£tors, engineers, 
and pupils of mines. 

* III. The Board will correfpond dire&ly with all the ieffeec and 
workers of mines. 

‘ IV. It will diredl its attention to the extraction of metallic ores 
of every defeription ; to the various modes of treating them ; to the 
requifite inftruCIions for determining the nature and the working of all 
forts of earths and Hones ; to the procuring of combuftible fulfils, as 
pit-coal, jet, petroleum, turf,, fulphur, &c. and to their preparation ; 
to the manufacture of muriate of foda, or common fait, whether ob- 
tained from roek-falt in the bowels of the earth, or from faline fprings 
and fea-waler ; to the extraction, preparation, and purifying of foffil 
falts and metallic oxydes, fuch as the fulphates of foda, magnefia, alu- 
mina, zinc, iron, copper, and the oxydts of lead, copper, iron, &c. 
except faltpetre and poufs. 

* V. It will prepare, with the lead polfihle delay, diftin£t expofi- 
tions of every thing relative to the exlftence and working of mines, and 
tranfmit them regularly to the Cominiflionera for Arms. 

« VI. It will propofe to thefe Commifliuners the Ieafes to be grant- 
ed, the advances to be made, and the encouragements to be given, that 
the Commiflloners may fubmit them to the Committee of Public Safety. 

v * VII. 
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« VII: It will publifti a Journal of Mines, agreeably to the terras 
of a profped\u8 which (hall be approved by the faid Committee, * 

By another order, it is provided, that the inspectors and en- 

5 ineers shall furnish memoirs and drawings, to be inserted iii the 
ournah 

Thus, we see, that the volumes now under consideration only 
form a part of a great and patriotic scheme, of which we have 
merely traced the outline, aijd which, since its commencement, 
has received various modificlfeons, and given birth to much able 
and useful discussion. However much we may disapprove of the 
direct interference of Government in matters of private right, and 
though we must reprobate the coercive regulations imposed on the 
colliers who supply the Parisian market, we can entertain little 
doubt, that a National Council of Mines, vested with limited 
powers, and acting from pure and enlightened motives, would 
greatly contribute to promote the industry and the resources of a 
people already blessed with rational freedom, with capital, and 
with aptitude to habits of mechanical operations. When we re- 
flect on the comparative poverty of our neighbours, on the levity 
of their dispositions, and on the long series of public calamities in 
which they have been involved, it is not a little surprising that they 
should exhibit to Europe so striking an example of patience, dili- 
gence, and talents, successfully directed to those pursuits which 
are usually supposed to imply years of peace, wealth, and leisure. 

We have likewise to remark, that tjie proceedings of the French 
mineralogists, as recorded in these pages, breathe a most com- 
mendable spirit of frankness and confidence, remote fiom those 
national jealousies and those individual suspicions which have long 
hid treasures from the public eye, and concealed, for the benefit 
of a few, those discoveries which might conduce to the comfort 
of the many. The fossil contents of each district, so far as they 
have been ascertained, the invention of new machines, and the 
discovery of processes by which labour is abridged, its produce 
multiplied, or valuable results are obtained, have been generously 
exposed to all who can profit by the information. 

In another point of view, the labours of those gentlemen have 
strong claims on our approbation. 80 far, at least, as our ex- 
amination has yet extended, no paper of a merely theoretical com- 
plexion has been inserted in their Numbers ; but the object of all, 
is either to establish facts, or to convey knowledge which may be 
directly converted to some useful purpose. lie who surveys the 
superficial structure of our globe, in the spirit of candid and dis- 
passionate inquiry, will probably soon perceive the futility of all 
those systems of world-making, which have been propounded 
with so much pomp and confidence, but which are so inadequate 
VOL- vm. no. 15. JF Ur 
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so the solution of many of the most common phenomena* The 
intelligent and unbiassed geologist is he who aims to accumulate 
accurate observations, and who is contented to admire when he 
cannot comprehend. The careful perusal of such a work as that 
now before us, will naturally shake our belief either in the Aque- 
ous or Igneous theory, and leave -us at liberty to widen the basis 
of our inductive reasonings, or, perhaps, to wait, in wholesome 
scepticism, the issue of that rapid pmgress in chemical knowledge, 
which may one day unveil some dr the mysteries which every 
where encompass our path. 

That the publication in question contains no irrelevant matter, 
it were vain to contend, jpeclamatoryaliusions to French triumphs, 
and to French liberty , have sometimes interrupted our pursuit of 
a metallic vein : but vanity is the passion of the nation ; and we 
must confess, that, in a work conducted under the immediate aus- 
pices of the Government, we had laid our account with more fre- 
quent instances of similar intrusions. 

On some occasions, we have regretted the ambiguity or absur- 
dity of the style \ on others, an over, condensation ot 'the materials. 
A few of the communications have appeared trilling, and a few 
evidently erroneous ; the display of machinery is far from brilliant, 
and by no means what we might expect from the profound man- 
ner in which the theory of mechanics has been investigated in 
France * and, lastly, the extracts from other works denote neither 
latitude of range, nor peculiar felicity of selection. Yet, after 
all these abatements, wc have still to learn that there exists any 
other work which, in the same bulk, comprises the same quanti- 
ty of authentic and valuable information on the subjects which 
it professes to expound. 

But it is now time to say something of the particular contribu- 
tions \ only premising, that, from the detached nature of the es- 
says, our remarks must unavoidably assume a very desultory form. 

The mineralogical description of the Boulonais is one of the 
many proofs of the anxiety with which the French now search for 
coal. It does not appear, however, that their public-spirited ef- 
forts in this district have been attended with the desired success. 
The old workings will, in all probability, be soon exhausted. The 
coal, also, which is obtained from them, is very liable to decom- 
position, and, sometimes, to spontaneous inflammation in the at- 
mosphere. This portion of country likewise contains various beds 
of black, brown, and grey marble. A vertical vein, of three or 
four feet in thickness, and ofthe same quality with the horizontal 
layers, traverses them all, without deranging their position. This 

f eological phenomenon is only noticed incidentally, the paper 
eing abridged from the communications of Duhamel, Monnet, 

and 
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and Mallet, officers of mines •, and from those of Tresset, of the 
commune of Boulogne, with a view to economical purposes. 

The * Sketch of mineral substances worked in France, and of 
their commercial value previous to the revolution, * would, if pro- 
perly treated, have formed an interesting memoir : but it is vague 
and superficial, and has little reference to the title till towards the 
conclusion. ' e are then informed that the balance of trade, in 
mineral commodities, was, in 1787, against France, 86,569,000 
jivres. Gillet’s table of the mineral substances exported and im- 
ported during that year is annexed, and forms a curious statistical 
document. 

On the subject of < Peat-earth * we meet with some important 
details from Messrs Girond, Blavier, Ribaucourt, &c. The in- 
creasing scarcity of fuel has recently turned the attention of the 
public to the state of the turbaries in various parts of the country ; 
and the turf which was formerly despised or unobserved, now be- 
comes an object of eager search. Besides the extensive morasses 
along the Somme and the Essonnc, which seem to have been used 
at an early period, many other situations are enumerated, in which 
this combustible substance is found in greater cr less abundance. 

So far back as the beginning of the 17th century, the industri- 
ous and ingenious M. Lamberville introduced the charring of peat 
into France. The Dutch wore acquainted with the process long 
prior to that date ; but, owing to the use of coal, it has been little 
attended to in Great Britain. In those districts of our island, 
however, in which no coal has been found, and particularly in 
the Highlands of Scotland, the subject of peat-mosses cannot be 
too minutely investigated. For the present, we shall forbear 
making any extracts from these communications, in tlie hope 
that the Highland Society, or some other patriotic corporation, 
will give directions for translating the whole, or at least the most 
important passages. 

Hie * Observations on the Salt-springs 6 f Salins, by Ilassen- 
fratz, ’ we have perused with pleasure. According to this inge- 
nious chemist, the highest hills which surround Salins are of 
primitive limestone, which is very hard, mixed with clay, rr.d 
has a testaceous fracture, but contains no shells. Contiguous to 
these hills are others, composed of limestone of secondary forma- 
tion, and abounding with shells. In this secondary limestone are 
found masses and thin layers of gypsum, which is quarried in 
different places. There are three distinct salt-springs, the strong- 
est of which contains 9,3 per cent, of salt, and the weakest on- 
ly 1. As not only the quantity, but also the strength of these 
sources is increased very soon after rain, it is inferred that tbey^ 
proceed from some natural magazine of rock-salt in the neigh* 
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bourhood. M. IliiUy very properly remarks, that a cohsklerable 
quantity of fuel might be saved, by allowing these waters to pass 
through the dripping-houses till reduced to saturation. In a sub- 
sequent paper, the same author suggests some expedients for the 
further economy of the heat employed in the evaporating process, 
particularly the addition of small pans near the large one, to give 
employment to the superfluous flame. By placing these supple- 
mentary vessels a little above each other, $q as to be conveniently 
emptied with syphons, the water might be gradually heated as it 
came from the reservoir, and gradually part with the selenite and 
sulphate of soda, which it holds in solution. 

4 History of the Decomposition of Common Salt, 5 &c. This 
paper manifests the ingenuity of its authors. But, until cheaper 
modes of obtaining soda, than those here recommended, can be 
pointed out, it will be adviseable not to renounce the incinera- 
tion of such vegetables as are known to yield this important 
article of commerce. On this part of the subject some valuable 
hints may be gleaned from the notes. The manufacture of kelp 
on our shores is susceptible of much extension and improvement. 
Exclusively of various species of a/g#, some of our maritime 
plants are known to contain the fixed mineral alkali in such a 
proportion as to render them objects of culture. We may men- 
tion, in particular, Salicornia herbacea, S. fruticosa, Salsoh kali, 
and Chenopodium maritimum. It even appears from Lorgna’s 
observations, that some of the thistle tribe, particularly the arti- 
choke, yield a considerable quantity of the same substance, when 
reared on the sea-shove. We presume, then, to indulge the pleas- 
ing hope, that waste tracts of coast may be speedily transformed 
into productive soil. 

‘ Of Fires in Coal Pits. * Under this title the ordinary causes 
of such fires, and the ordinary means of extinguishing them, are 
judiciously indicated by the Conference of Mines. The follow- 
ing hint, however, has at least the merit of novelty. * Perhaps 
some method may be devisSed of procuring at pleasure, and in a 
buflicient quantity, the carbonic gas, the simple contact of which 
quickly extinguishes flame. Difficulties might still occur in the 
first attempts to introduce and convey it round the ignited mass ; 
but the science of mechanics is now too well understood, not to 
insure success . 7 

The two memoirs * on the Mineralogy of the Department of 
Mont Blanc, * are principally occupied with accounts of mine9 
which were already known. Saussure’s notices of the iron mine 
of St George in Maurienne, is not the least interesting of these 
details. As an instance of the poverty of the forgemeti, he 
paints one of them, with grey hairs and tattered garments, who 

was 
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was preparing liis dinner. * This dinner consisted of a large 
trow, which he was plucking by the dim light of the embers of 
his furnace. On the same embers his pot was boiling ; and he 
every now and then dipped his crow into it, that he might soften 
and pluck his morsel with the greater ease. What a fine subject 
for the pencil of Teniers ! 9 

i The Mineralogical Report of the Department of the Channel 9 
presents us with little deserving of particular notice. Both the 
lead and quicksilver mines have been repeatedly abandoned ; and 
a deficiency of coal renders the propriety of their resumption still 
problematical. The preparation of salt from sea-sand, which, 
we understand, is practised on a small scale in a corner of Dum- 
friesshire, is, in this department, conducted on a more extensive 
and beneficial plan. 

M. DuhamePs prize memoir c on Coal, ’ even in the form of. 
an abstract, presents us with several important results, but which 
have by no means the attraction of novelty to British minera- 
logists. 

M. Girard enters into a long, learned, and plausible disqui- 
sition * on the present, past, and future State of the Valley of 
Somme.’ His reasonings rest on the supposition that France 
and England were once joined by an isthmus ; that the tides 
rose to a much greater height on the coasts of Picardy .and the 
Boulonais than they do at present ; and that the turbaries of the 
valley of Somme were gradually deposited, and formed in a large 
lake, at a period when the river had not found its present issue. 

4 General Observations on the Nature of the Carpathian. 
Mountains in Upper Hungary, &c. By Citizen Lefebvre, 
Member of the Board of Mines. ’ It appears from tills rapid 
survey, that the first, or most elevated chain of those mountains, 
consists of granite, which is frequently covered with calcareous 
masses ; that the second chain is chiefly formed of a compound 
primitive rock, consisting of alternate bands of quartz and mica, 
though mountains strictly granitical also occur ; and that the 
third chain is mostly composed of a species of porphyry or jas- 
per, interspersed with minute crystals of feldspar and mica. In 
this last chain are situated the celebrated mines of Kremnitz, 
Schemnitz, &c. which give employment to twenty thousand 
individuals, and produce gold, silver, lead, and copper. At 
Schemnitz, which lies nearest the Centre of these extensive 
workings, the Empress Maria Theresa- established 'a mineralogi- 
cal academy, which vies with that cf Frcyberg, and to which 
individuals from all countries resort to be instructed in the arts 
of mining and. metallurgy. In the porphyry mountains are like- 
wise found calcareous masses and thermal waters. But the red 
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schorl, so much coveted by the mineralogist, occurs in a moun- 
tain of the second chain. 

4 The mountain which contained this red fchorl appeared to me re- 
markable on account of its ftrufture ; the circumjacent hills being all 
compofed of gneifs, or primitive flaty rock, whereas it differs from them 
in the arrangement of its conftituent parts. The quartz and the mica, 
in place of being depofited iu alternate and nearly parallel layers, have 
formed identical raafTes. It is thus that the quartz occurs in large por- 
tions, imbedded in very thick layers of flexible mica, that is greafy to 
the touch like talc. Sometimes nothing but thefe layers of mica are to 
be feeii, and difpofed either in a horizontal, or almoft perpendicular di- 
reftion, or even winding, and prefenting no uniformity of pofitipn. 

4 I have remarked with aftonifhment, blocks of granite on the furfacc 
of this mountain ; but, as I have not fees it in a continuous mafs, 1 am 
inclined to believe that thefe blocks are foreign to the mountain, and that 
, they have been conveyed to it from the higher chain by the waters. 

* This obfervation, however, applies not to the quartz, which obvi- 
oufly enters into the compofition of the mountain, and is of contempo- 
raneous formation with the layers of mica. The frafture of thefe quartzy 
rnaffes frequently reveals thin layers of mica, which were apparent on the 
outlide, and which have been enveloped in the confufed cryilallization of 
the quartz. 

4 Though our refearches and obfervations about this mountain occu- 
pied two entire days, we could difeover the red fchorl only in one fpot, 
at the bafe. We lirft obferved it in the quartz, running along in a very 
narrow band, and uniformly directed from north eajt to fouth**we/l , as if it 
had been a metallic vein. The quartz in which it occurred prefented, on 
infpeClion, no character different from thofe of the fmallcr maffes which 
compofe the mountain. After we had dug two or three fathoms in a 
itraight line, the quartz difappeared. On meeting with the micaceous 
layers, we feared that we had loft the fchorl, but after an attentive 
fearch we found it again, obferving the fame dire&ion which it had in 
the quartz, and for the moll part prefenting even larger prifmatic 
fafciculi. We remaiked, at contiderable intervals, feme (mail blocks of 
quartz incafcd in the layers of mica, and containing alfo fchorl in their 
fubitaoce, though not a trace of it was difcernible on their furf^ce, &c. 
In the courfe of a few fathoms the fchorl vein completely vanilhed, and 
could not be retraced. 9 

The continuation of this Journal, which has now reached u$, 
will claim our attention in some future article. In’ the mean 
while, we shall be happy if we can be at ail instrumental in 
giving its contents greater publicity, and in thus contributing, 
even indirectly, to excite a spirit of research into the subterrane- 
ous resources of our own country. 
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ifarryV Account of the Orkney Islands . 

Aft. VII. The History of the Orkney Islands : In which is com- 
prehended an Account of their present as well as their ancient State ; 
together with the Advantages they possess for several Branches cf 
Industry , and the Means by which they may be improved . Illus- 
trated with an accurate and extensive Map of the whole Islands , 
and with Plates of some of the most interesting Objects they contain . 
By the Reverend George Barry, D. D. Minister of Shapinshay. 
4to. pp. 509. Constable & Co. 'Edinburgh. Longman & Co. 
London. 1 805. 

TT7e consider this plain and unpretending volume as an accos- 
' * sion of no inconsiderable value to the topography and 
statistics of the British Islands. It has been compiled with great 
diligence and labour, and contains a mass of curious information 
relative to a very interesting and neglected part of the empire. 
It is amazing, indeed, how little is known by their fellow-subjects 
of England, of those remote and disconnected fragments of our 
territory and population, and how much better acquainted we 
are, in general, with the Sandwich and Philippine islands, than 
with those of Shetland or Orkney. To most of our readers, 
therefore, the account contained in tins volume should have all 
the recommendation of novelty, and should interest them much 
in the same way with the description of a newly discovered 
country. In spite of this attraction, however, we ape afraid 
there is two much science and sobriety in Dr Barry’s manner of 
writing, to let his work be very popular with the general reader. 
The naturalist and the antiquary will probably relish it hotter : 
and, at all events, a** it is the first tolerable account that has yet 
been laid before the public of these interesting regions, we think 
no apology necessary for presenting our readers with a pretty full 
account of it. 

The first book presents us with i a view of the inlands, con- 
sidered as a whole, combined with a geographical description of 
each. ’ 

c These islands are situated in the Northern Ocean, between 
Caithness and Shetland, from the former of which they are dis- 
tant only about four, and fiom the latter nearly twenty leagues. 
The latitude of Kirkwall, the centre, is fifty-nine degrees ami 
nine minutes north, and the longitude two degrees and thirty 
minutes west, from the meridian of Greenwich. * Viewed as 
a whole, these islands are high and precipitous towards the 
West, but slope, and sink into level plains, towards the east, e- 
specially those which , are distinguished by the name of the 
North Isles. We think the fact may be accounted for by the 
position of the strata, which generally rise towards the west or 
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south-west, and dip, or are inclined, towards the cast or north- 
east. The late Dr Walker, wc believe, was the first whp observ- 
ed that islands and continents are generally high on the west, but 
form slopes or plains towards the east, This seems to prove a 
general conformity in the pOvSition of the mineral strata, though 
the cause of this conformity is unknown to us. 

From the similarity of the points of Berey in Waas, and Dun- 
net in Caithness, and the general correspondence of the rocks 
and soils on the opposite sides of the Pentland Frith, our author 
concludes that the Orkneys were probably joined, at some re- 
mote period, to the Mainland of Scotland ; and also, that the 
islands themselves had been formerly united into one unbroken 
Continent. 

We admit that there are very strong reasons for adopting this con- 
clusion y but we sec no reason to have recourse, with our author 
(p. 8.), to the action of subterraneous fire, to account for the dis- 
memberment of the Orkney Islands. In several parts of Caithness, 
where 1 the strata arc intersected by veins of soft matter, the sea, 
by working them out, lias made deep inlets into the land, and 
sometimes rushes, with terrible impetuosity, by subterraneous pas- 
sages, from one side of a promontory to another. We are there- 
fore inclined to think, that the Pentland Frith, and the sounds 
which separate the islands, were originally occupied by soft sub- 
stances, which the force of the water has washed away. In proof 
of this we may observe, that all the remaining rocks on each side 
are extremely hard, and well calculated to resist its attacks. The 
Old Man of Ploy, a stupendous pyramidal rock, situated a few 
hundred yards to the west of that district of Waas, though not 
noticed by our author, forms an illustration of this' doctrine. It 
is evidently composed of the same sandstone with the neighbouring 
rocks i and as these rise towards the west, this pyramid is seen 
from a great distance to overlook the neighbouring hills, and is 
among tlie highest pinnacles in Orkney. It has evidently been join- 
ed to the neighbouring rocks by softer strata, which the sea has 
gradually corroded and worn away. 

The soil in Orkney, though shallow, is generally fertile, and 
our author is much at a loss (p. 10.) to account for this fact. We 
observed, that the most prevailing rock is a species of Calcareous 
sandstone flag, of a blue, or bluish grey, colour. The soil formed 
by the decomposition of this stone contains a portion of carbonate 
of Jime, which renders it fertile. 

The climate, on the whole, is temperate, the range of the thcr- 
H&®mercr being from 25° to 7 5°, and that of the barometer within 
^|jhree inches. The medium temperature of springs is 4>5°. The 
prevailing wind is the south-west $ the most disagreeable and 
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unhealthy the south-east. Snow is rare, and never lies long : 
the winter is more distinguished by heavy rains. For about two 
weeks, and sometimes more, about the middle of June, the wind 
almost invariably blows from the north, accompanied with snow 
and hail showers, of such violence as to check vegetation, and 
drive the domestic animals to seek shelter. Tke author, with 
much probability, fp. 13.) imputes this seemingly unnatural cold 
to the melting of tne ice in the northern ocean, and consequent 
evaporation. About 40 years ago, the north wind brought what 
the people called Mack snow , which struck them with terror and 
astonishment, until it was discovered that theblack snow was ashes 
thrown, out by an eruption of Hecla in Iceland. Another peculi- 
arity is, that thunder and lightning seldom occur, even during 
the warmest weather, in summer 5 but are frequent during tempes- 
tuous weather, with rain, hail and snow, in winter. 

‘ The greatelt rapidity of the fprir»g tides, even in thofe channel* 
where they run quickefl, is nine milc3 in an hour ; and the neap-tides 
have only about a fourth part of that velocity. * p. i£. 

Wc do not pretend to call in question the accuracy of this cal- 
culation ; but we have frequently seen vessels enter the Ft inland 
Frith, with a strong breeze a -stern ; and, upon meeting the tide, 
we have seen them stopped, and afterwards carried back, with 
all their sails set, by the violence of the current. 

The second chapter contains a geographical description of the 
islands. They were First mentioned by Pomponius Mela j and 
ancient authors did hr exceedingly with regard to their number 
and extent. The late Mr Mackenzie, from actual sun ey, ascer- 
tained their number to be no fewer than sixtv-seven, of which 
only twenty-nine are inhabited. The remaining thirty-eight, cal- 
led Holms, are of small si/e, and have always been appropriated 
to pasturage. Besides all these, there arc several which are over- 
flowed at nigh water, have scarcely any soil, and are called Sker- 
ries % which indicat-s sharp, ragged rocks. 

Most of the names of these islands terminate in a, ay> or «/, 
which our author thinks, in the Gothic language , 41 denoted an 
island of large extent 5 while holm implied one that was smaller, 
and only fit for pasturage. We rather think that Holm means 
hollow or, flat land. 

The islands have been immemorlally divided into north and 
south isles, from their position in respect of the Mainland, or 
more probably of Kirkwall, which, for many ages, has been con-: 
sidered as their capital. 

The sonorous name of Pomona affixed to the largest island, or 
Mainland, as it is called, has exercised the , ingenuity of etynio* 
logists. Our author (p. 20 .) thinks it is compounded of ‘ two 
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Icelandic words, which signify Greatland \ and this name is very- 
applicable, if a comparison be made between it and the other 
islands . 9 From east to west this island extends not less than 
thirty English miles ; but its figure and breadth are extremely ir- 
regular. From Scalpa bay to Kirkwall, it is intersected by a hol- 
low valley, of not more than a mile from sea to sea, which di-* 
vides the island into two peninsulas. Its breadth on the west 
side is nearly sixteen miles *, on the east it does not exceed five 
or six. 

Our author commences his survey of the islands with the unit- 
ed parishes of Kirkwall and St Ola, which are nearly in the cen- 
tre, not only of the Mainland, but of the whole group. The town 
of Kirkwall is very ancient ; and though built with no great re- 
gard to regularity, contains many commodious houses, and some 
tolerable public buildings. The ruins of the Earl’s and Bishop’s 
palaces are very superb; and the Cathedral of St Magnus, which 
survived the fury of the Reformation, and is still entire, exhibits 
many features of elegance joined to magnificence. The only cir- 
cumstance which impairs the grandeur of this building is the 
meanness of its spire, which having been struck down by light- 
ning, was patched up, without being carried to its original ele- 
vation. Kirkwall is a royal burgh, and in conjunction with Wick, 
Dornock, Tain, and Dingwall, chooses a representative in Par- 
liament. It enjoys a commodious harbour, though it is out of 
the track of general trade. Our author reckons it to contain a- 
bout two thousand inhabitants ; but we are disposed to think he 
has considerably underrated their numbers. 

The only other town of note in these islands is Stromness, si- 
tuated towards the west of Pomona, and, as its name imports, on 
one of the sounds or streams which intersect these islands. It 
.possesses a commodious and safe harbour, by which. alone the 
town is accessible ; as most of the houses, like those of Venice, 
have a quay for the accommodation of boats’ and vessels, while 
the streets are generally so narrow and irregular, as not to ad- 
mit a wheeled carriage. In fact, this town has evidently been 
built by seafaring people, whose sole object has been to make it 
accessible from the water, without ever thinking that the approach 
by land was of any importance. Two holms divide this harbour 
or bay from that of Kerston, where ships of greater burden, 
which pass these seas, commonly cast anchor. 

Our author, after describing all the parishes on the Mainland, 
passes over to Graemsay, Hoy, Waas ; and having traversed the 
south isles, returns again to the eastern extremity of Pomona, 
from which he embarks in an excursion through the north isles, 
each of which he describes in the order of their contiguity, or as 
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nearly in this order as their position will admit. We do not mean 
to accompany him in this laborious and dangerous circumnaviga- 
tion. 

The dwarfie stone of Hoy, a large sandstone, in which an a- 
partment and a bed have been cut, our author supposes to have 
been the cell of a hermit, not, as commonly supposed, the resi- 
dence of a giant and his wife. Indeed, the apartment is not suf- 
ficiently largo to accommodate people above the ordinary stature. 

Waas, or Waes, is the same with Poes, bays or harbours. In 
this parish, accordingly, there are several excellent harbours, 
and particularly the Longhope, which is of easy access from the 
Pentland Frith, and, for safety and conveniency, is not surpassed 
by any in Europe. Perhaps it might be adviseable for Govern- 
ment to construct a small dock here for refitting vessels which na- 
vigate the north seas : Part of Little Waas, contiguous to the 
bay, is already the property of the Crown. Other commodious 
harbours occur in almost every island, some of which may rise in- 
to importance as fishing stations. We only notice this and Strom- 
ness, because they are chiefly resorted to by vessels which navi- 
gate these seas. 

In Book II* we are presented with * an account of the earliest 
inhabitants ; with whatever is most remarkable in their maimers, 
customs, and institutions 5 of the transactions and character; of 
those people that conquered, and mingled with, or succeeded 
them *, and a description of some remaining monuments of both 
these people ; of the changes the islands underwent in subsequent 
ages under different sovereigns and different rulers ; and the in- 
fluence these seem evidently to have had in retarding their im- 
provement. 9 

In this part of the work we meet with a good deal of contro- 
versial discussion, over which we shall pass as lightly as possible. 

There is a long speculation about the etymology of the name* 
It is evidently of the same origin with the Cape Grass of the an- 
tient geographers, supposed to be Duncansbay-head in Caithness ; 
and both are probably derived from the word 0/4/ or Ore a, which 
signifies a whale. These huge animals are still seen in consider- 
able numbers passing through the Pentland Frith. 

Our author (p. 76.) conjectures, with much probability, that 
Orkney received its first inhabitants from the north of Scotland j 
that they had gone over at first for the purposes of hunting and 
fishing y and had gradually formed permanent settlements on the 
different islands. 

But in order to people 1 $S& north of Scotland itself, Dr Barry, 
following Mr Pinkerton, chuses to suppose that thePiks, or Piets, 
emigrating at a very remote period from the forests and lakes of 
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Scandinavia, embarked all they had, and launched out into the 
ocean in qi^est of new settlements. Upon this occasion they are 
supposed to have passed by the Shetland and Orkney Islands, 
though directly in their way \ and, landing in the Hebudre, from 
thence to have spread themselves over Scotland, and foimded the 
kingdom of the Piets. We do not think this account extremely 
probable. 

In the infancy of navigation, it is not very likely that men 
should embark upon the wide ocean in quest of lands they had 
never heard of ; nor is there any evidence that, at that early pe- 
riod, the Scandinavians possessed skill sufficient to construct ves- 
s $els capable of such a voyage, or that they could navigate them 
after they were constructed. Every thing that is recorded in au- 
thentic history discredits such a supposition. 

Cxsar found the Belgsc in the south of Britain, as well , as in 
part of Gaul, from the latter of which they had expelled the Cel- 
tic. The Belgse do not seem to have been of old standing in Bri- 
tain ; and it is probable those whom he calls natos in insula ipsa , 
were the Celtic, or first settlers, whom the Belgse had previously 
driven from the continent. It is natural to suppose that the Cel- 
tic would first pass over from the opposite shores of the Channel, 
where the British coast was constantly in their view ; the Belgce 
next \ and then other tribes from Germany and the North, as the 
knowledge of navigation was extended, by the voyages of the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginians. When men live by hunting, it re- 
quires a great extent of land to support a few inhabitants. Hence 
they would spread rapidly over the country, swarm following 
swarm, until they found themselves confined by an opposite o- 
cean *, and then would feel the necessity of betaking themselves to 
pasturage and agriculture. 

That the Celtic language was at one time spoken over all Scot- 
land, is evident from the names of places in every district, deriv- 
ed from that dialect. But the question recurs, who were the 
Piets ? and who were the Caledonians ? The Roman writers 
uniformly distinguish the inhabitants of Britain by the appellation 
of Pictl Britanni. Painting their bodies seems to have been a pro- 
cess every way similar to tattooing among savage nations at this 
day ; an<i its object was to make them appear terrible in battle, or 
to protect them from the inclemency of the weather. But the 
Romans discouraged these practices among those who had submit- 
ted to their yoke ; And hence a new distinction would arise into 
jPiris Brilanm^ and non Pied Britanni. icti, or Piets, seems then 
yto have been a term of reproach, cquivlflht to savage, or barbarous, 
^thrown out by the provincial Britons, against those who adhered 
kp their ancient usages, and refused to submit to the Romans.* 
* Hbnye 
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Hence Picti, or Piets, became the name of those tribes conti- 
guous to the Roman provinces who continued to defy their power* 
The Caledonians are evidently the Gael Dun, or the Gael of the 
mountains: Thus the terms, Piets and Caledonians, only ex- 
pressed a distinction known at this day, between Lowlanders and 
Highlanders. The term Scots, or Scuit, seems to have been a 
term of reproach thrown out by the provincial Britons, both a- 
gainst Piets and Caledonians, when they plundered the Roman 
provinces. It means wanderers , or rather robbers. According- 
ly, we do not hear of the Scots until the decline of the Roman 
power, when the provincial Britons were exposed to their mer- 
ciless incursions. That this name was confined to those tribes 
which lay contiguous to the province, appears from this, that 
in the interior Highlands, the people do not call themselves 
Scots, but Gael Albinich, or Gauls of Albion. Hence the xScots 
could not have acquired their name in Ireland, and afterwards 
brought it with them to Argylesbirq and the West Highlands j 
because the immediate descendants of those Irish emigrants, who 
still continue to speak the same language, never heard of any 
such name, and make no use of it to this day. 

These facts lead us to infer, that the original Piets were tribes 
of the Gael, or Celtic, inhabiting the southern and eastern parts 
of Scotland ; and that the Caledonians were ttibes of the same 
race, inhabiting the mountainous regions. The term, Piets, was 
not known as a national name, until the Romans began to ad- 
vance towards the north; nor that of Scots, until their power 
began to decline. 

The progress of the Roman conquests seems first to have sug- 
gested the necessity of these tribes, formerly independent, uniting 
under a common chief, and paved the way for the establishment 
of two monarchies ; one of the Piets, on the east of the island ; 
the other of the Caledonians, afterwards Scots, on the west. 
From favourable situation, and the resort of strangers from more 
improved districts, the Piets would soon begin to understand and 
to practise agriculture ; while the Caledonians of the mountains 
would depend chiefly on pasturage and hunting. Accordingly, 
the people of the interior Highlands know' no more of the Piets 
than of the Scots of our antiquaries. The people whom wc call 
Piets, they call Drinnath^ labourers; thereby denoting their agri- 
cultural occupations. The modern Lowlanders they call Sassanach , 
Saxons ; which shews they do not consider them to be of the 
same race with the ancient Piets, or Drinnach. 

These circumstances lead us to conclude, that the Peti men- 
tioned by Bishop Thomas (Appendix, No. I.) in conjunction with 
the Papae, as the first inhabitants of Orkney, were a branch of 
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the Gael, or Celts, who had come thither from Caithness ; and 
many circumstances concur to confirm us in this opinion. St Co- 
lumba, who was an Irish Celt, and the apostle of the Highlands 
and Isles, is not stated to have used an interpreter when he ad- 
dressed the Pictish kings, or when he preached the gospel to vast 
multitudes .of their people. 

But the identity of any early people is more certainly to be 
deduced from the names of places, and the monuments they 
have left, than from the records of future historians, which have 
seldom any other foundation than the vanity or caprice of the 
author. 

By the Norwegian invasion 876, these Peti and Papse were 
utterly extirpated. Bishop Thomas says, radicitus — quod poster it as 
ipsarutn nationum Peti et Pap# non reman sit ; a circumstance which 
is not likely to have happened, had these Peti and Papx spoken 
the same language, and been descended from the ancestors of 
their conqueror*. Our author mentions that the conquerors 
would naturally proceed to impose new names, which might re- 
cal the objects of affection they had left in their own country, or 
were descriptive of the local situation of places. 

These circumstances will account for so few names of Gaelic 
original being found in the Orkneys. But, independent of the 
names of the islands, which we apprehend to be Celtic, the word 
Mull, undoubtedly Celtic, is still, in several cases, used instead of 
Ness, nose y to express a promontory or headland. We also ap- 
prehend the word Skerries, sunken rocks % to be Gaelic; and those 
acquainted with that language may find several others derived 
from that source. 

But, what seems to put the matter beyond a - doubt, is this. — 
After the Norwegians acquired possession of the Orkneys, they 
imposed the name of Pictland Frith, on the sea which sepa- 
rated them from the northern kingdom of the Piets ; and they 
called the nearest point of it Cathnessy viz. the nose or promon- 
tory of the Catts or Catti. Now these Catti, or Clan Chatto, as 
they are sometimes called in Gaelic, were undoubtedly a Celtic 
tribe which inhabited the northern counties of Scotland, and 
from whom several of our Highland chiefs and clans, such as the 
Macintoshes, Macphersom, &c. at this day claim their descent. 
'After the Norwegians or Danes got possession of Caithness, they 
called the land beyond them Suderland, from which the county 
of Sutherland derives its modern name. But neither Caithness 
nor Sutherland are called by these names in Gaelic to this day ; 
the people of Sutherland call themselves Catich, and their coun- 
try Cattey. The Gaelic name of Caithness is Goliu ; and, a- 
mong the Gael, the people are still known by no other name than 
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Golicli. If* then, the first inhabitants of the Orkneys had come 
from the opposite shores of Caithness, which is extremely proba- 
ble, they must have been a colony of the Catti, and hence of 
Celtic extraction. 

Independent of the names of places, this opinion receives ad- 
ditional confirmation from the religious monuments still remain- 
ing in the Orkneys. We alk§||e to the standing stones of Stennis, 
which, though much defacelffare clearly of druidical origin, and 
must have been erected by the Peti, or some other people who 
possessed these islands before the northern nations subdued them. 

Detached obelisks may have been erected to commemorate a 
victory, or some remarkable event, but never to point out the 
grave of a great man. Such graves arc marked out by four or 
more flat stones set on edge. Where numbers have fallen in 
battle, a heap of stones, or mound of earth, maihs the place of 
their interment. But wherever, through the whole Highlands, 
we find a circle of tall stones, we may be assured that these were 
set up for religious purposes. Often there are only four tall 
stones, which are always exactly in the fimr cardinal points, 
viewed from the centre. Sometimes there is a smaller circle, 
which is a sort of sanctum sanctorum , in the centre, and circles 
within circles, extending to a considerable distance beyond. 
When there is only one circle of considerable diameter, four 
great stones generally mark the cardinal points with great exact- 
ness, and smaller ones mark the subdivisions, as far as there is 
room. When there is circle within circle, the interior circle- 
marks the prominent points of direction, and the exterior ones 
the minutest subdivisions, with the greatest exactness. 

These circles, besides being used as places of worship, and 
courts of justice, evidently served the purpose of rude astronomi- 
cal observatories, by which the Druids could ascertain the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon, and stars y the seasons of the year, 
and even the hours of the day ; and, where they are tolerably en- 
tire, a slight degree of attention would enable any person to do 
so at this hour. The sun seems to have been the great object of 
veneration, as an emblem of the Deity ; and the larger circles 
have a great stone placed on a heap in the centre, or more fre- 
quently on a tumulus at a little distance, but always due south 
from the centre of the interior circle, on which they seem to have 
offered sacrifice when the sun was in the meridian. 

Fragments of these circles, and sometimes pretty entire ones> 
are still visible in all parts of the Highlands, from Arran to 
Caithness. Many have been demolished through mere wanton-* 
ness 5 and the extension of agriculture has destroyed many more, 
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especially in the counties of Moray, Nairne, and Inverness, where 
they lately abounded* 

Perhaps the most entire one that now remains, is on the 
banks of Locli Roag, in the island of Lewis. It consists of a 
sanctum sanctorum , or small circle of very large stones, in the 
centre, from which a long avenue runs due south and north, and 
a shorter one east and west. Th^^pre several concentric circles 
extending to a considerable di st;$8^e from the inner one, and 
many tall stones are seen at various distances on the neighbour- 
ing hills ; but chiefly towards the cast. Opposite to the south- 
ern avenue, is a small hill, and on its declivity, a little below its 
summit, there is a stone of most enormous magnitude, which 
must have been placed there by design, as its northern side is 
seen to rest on small rounded blocks of stone, which prop il 
on the shelving rock of the hill. This enormous mass is due 
south from the sanctum sanctorum , or centre of the circles ; and 
appears to have been the altar on which they offered sacrifice. 
This rude mass may have been raised from the rocky hill on 
which it rests ; but no rocks in that quarter could furnish the 
standing stones. 

The perfect similarity of these circles in the Orkneys, to those 
which are recognized elsewhere as undoubted vestiges of Druid- 
ical superstition, compel us to dissent from the opinion advanced 
by our author (p. 210) that neither the Druids nor the Celts 
ever had any footing in these islands. Though the learned word 
in Gaelic for a church, be some such one as heglish, a corruption 
of cedes ia ; yet its vulgar name is dacha n y stones ; and at this 
day, they express going to church by a phrase which implies 
going to the stones . 

The only other ancient monuments of which we shall take 
notice, are the round buildings called PictsVhouses in Orkney 
and Caithness. These buildings are mostly reduced to heaps of 
rubbish in the counties now mentioned, and great numbers of them 
are also demolished in the Highlands and Hebrides; but in many 
places, such as Dornadilla in Strathnaver, in Locbalsh, Kintaii, 
Glenelg ; in Skye, Lewis, and several of the Hebrides, fragments, 
and often considerable portions of the walls remain. 

Our author presents us with a ground plan and description of 
one found at Ouarterness, near Kirkwall. But the only apart- 
ments remaining, seem to have been cellars where they .stowed 
their victuals and most valuable effects, and where they might 
conceal themselves in cases of extremity. The place of habita- 
tion seems to have been above this, though now demolished. 
The reason why these cellars are so narrow, and so numerous, 
seems to have been their ignorance of the art of constructing 
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arches, and the consequent necessity they wefe under of cover- 
ing them, by making flat stones gradually project beyond each 
other, so as to form an angular roof. Had the cells been wide, 
it is evident they Could not, in this way, have made the building 
to support the habitable floor above. Perhaps the most entire 
of these buildings that anywhere remains in Scotland, is that, 
called Dun' Carlatvay , in the parish of Lochs, island of Lewis ; 
of which we beg leave to subjoin a description. 

It stands on a solid rock, projecting towards the south, and is 
of a conical form, like the furnace of a glass-house ; only it 
widens more rapidly towards the base. Nearly one half of the 
building, on the north side, has been demolished, or has fallen 
down. The southern half, from the base to the summit, seemed 
to be about 50 feet in height, and most probably was originally 
higher, and contracted to a narrow aperture at top. A projec- 
tion of stones, forming a circle on the inside, seems to prove 
that a wooden floor had rested upon them, nearly on a level with 
the ground on the north side ; and there is sufficient depth of 
building to admit a story below this, though the space is now 
filled with loose stones. It is built of masses of flat granite, with- 
out cement, aud consists of an exterior and interior wall, parallel 
to each other. Between these walls there are passages formed by 
large flat stones which connect the two walls, between which a 
man can easily walk. These passages run horizontally round the 
building to a certain extent, arid then rise by a rude stair, or 
gently inclined plane, to other horizontal passages, and so on, 
until they conduct to the summit. The diameter within walls, 
at the projecting circle of stones on Which the floor had rested, 
is twenty-five feet eight inches; the thickness of the wall at 
this point, nine feet one inch. There may be about eight or 
ten feet of building below this circle, where the wall becomes 
rapidly thicker ; but the accumulation of rubbish prevented its 
measurement. 

On viewing these buildings^ every one must he struck with the 
care that has been employed in selecting and shaping each stone 
for the position it occupies>; the accuracy with which the whole 
are joined together 5 the art by which they are made to cross and 
bind each other ; and the skill which has prevented the slightest 
deviation from the curvature of the building, external or internal. 
Where the door is not concealed by rubbish, it commonly faces 
the east, is about two feet in breadth, and three in height, com- 
posed of massy stones. One, and sometimes two holes in the wall 
within, seem intended to receive massy wooden bolts. These 
buildings are only called tlcts’-houses in Orkney and in Caithness; 
—over the greater part of the Highlands they are ascrihed to the 
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Danes, and occafionally to witches, Flngalians, and other ideal* 
beings. We gladly efcape, however, from thefe fpeculations into 
the regions of authentic hiftory.. 

The great Scandinavian kingdoms appear to have been ’formed* 
or at lead eonfolidated, by. certain violent ufurpations of the Sove- 
reign over the rights and privileges of his warlike and independent 
barons. A fuecefsful draggle of this fbrt, on the part of Harold 
Harfager, or the fair-haired, King of Norway, had induced fome 
who were diffatisfied with the new order of things- to feek an afy- 
lum in the Shetland and Orkney ifles, from whence they hAraffed 
his trade by their piracies. The monarch, filled with indignation, 
immediately collected a fleet and powerful army* and landing firft 
in Shetland, and afterwards in Orkney, he utterly extirpated the 
poor Peti and Papa*, who feem to have been guilty of no other 
crime than affording an hofpitable reception to his difeontented 
lubje£ls. Nor did he Hop here, but, elated with this firft fuccefs* 
carried havock and devaftation throughout the Hebrides. He then 
proceeded to the Ifle of Man, of which he took pofleffion without 
oppofition, as the inhabitants, fearing perhaps the fate of the Petr 
and Fapac, had abandoned the ifland. This, with the irruptions of 
the Danes into England, feems to be the firft authenticated naval 
expedition of thefe northern nations towards the fouth of Europe, 
A, D. 870 ; and all the accounts we have of Pi£ta or others hav- 
ing previoufly paffed from thefe countries into the eaflern parts of. 
Scotland, feem to reft on no better authority than conjecture, 

Harold conferred the government of his new conquefts upon 
Ronald Count of Merca, his confidential friend. But Ronald,, 
wifliing to return to his own country, refigned the whole into the 
hands of his brother Sigurd, whom he prevailed on the King to 
Create an Earl, and to confirm in his new inheritance. 

Einar, a natural fon of Count Ronald, being made Earl, prov- 
ed himfelf to be a man of confummate wifdom and vigour, though 
of an ungracious appearance. He is Paid firft to have taught his 
people the ufe of turf or peat for fuel y a difeovtry, of infinite 
importance, as their woods, which never were abundant, feem 
to have been exhaultcd. Ear this benevolent a£Uon he was ho- 
noured with the name of Torffeid, or Torfeinar. 

The authority of the Kings of Norway, and afterwards of Dfcn- 
mark, when the monarchies were united, over the Orkneys, leems 
to have been always very loofe and undefined. The Earls Acknow- 
ledged a fort of nominal fubmiflion to thefe princes* antf competitors- 
frequently appealed to their decifion : but it does not appear, from, 
any thing our author has ftated, that they paid them any tribute, 
or even affifted them in their military enterprifes, except in cafes 
where they voluntarily joined them as equals and allies. In fa&, 
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tlic earls a£led as fqvereigrf and independent princes over the ter- 
ritories they governed *, and had it not been for the fatal meafure 
of frequently dividing thejr territories, among their fons, and the 
frequent difputes about the right of fucceflion, which, like every 
other difpute in thofe days, was fettled by the (word, men of fuch 
heroifm and enterprife ? as fome of thefe earls appear to have been* 
might have eftabliihed a very extenfive dominion. They foon got 
pofleflion of Caithncfs and Sutherland, of the Hebrides, and fc- 
veral traffcs on the weftern (bores of Scotland. When not occu- 
pied in contefts among themfelves about the right of fucceflion, 
they amufed themfelves with predatory excurfions to Ireland, to 
Scotland, and to England, and long continued to worlhip and to 
immolate human vi&ims to Odin, The hiflory of their converfion 
to Chriftia nit y forms one of the moft edifying and chara£tcriltic 
narratives in the volume. 

Olaus FriguefTon King of Norway, having, in his youth, acquir- 
ed fome knowledge of the Chriltian religion in England, was fo 
much (truck with its excellence, that he refolved to fpread its prin- 
ciples through diftant lands. We may prefumc he foon converted ' 
his fubje&s by word of command. But this was not enough. He 
wifhed to fpread this falutaty do&rine’among his foreign allies and 
dependants ; and, to accomplifh this object, lie took upon himfelf 
the character of a mifilonary, and fitted out a fqiuulron of five 
or fix fhips, well ftored with learned men, and with difeiplined 
forces to iupport their arguments. • 

At this time Sigurd was Earl of Orkney, a prince who had ren- 
dered himfelf illuflrious by his intrepid courage and heroic achieve- 
ments. The worthy monarch having executed his million in Ire- 
land and other places, our author proceeds to Hate, 

• On his return, he brought his fquadron to anchor in One of the 
harbouis of South Ronald fay, where the Earf then was in readfnefs for 
fome expedition. Sigurd was of "an open arid unfufpieious temper, 
which arofe from confidence in the ftrength of his arms, and in the mag- 
nitude of his fame. He beheld, therefore, the approach of the Nor- 
wegian fleet without apprehenfion ; nor did he helitate to go on board 
as foon as he received the King*# invitation, as he dreaded no harm, 
and fuppofed, perhaps that a conference only was wanted refpe&ing 
fome military enterpiize, in which the iutereA of both of them might 
be equally concerned The King’s conduct, however, foon convinced 
him of his miftake 5 for fearcely had they met together, when Olaus, 
affuming an air of dignity, opened his deiign in tue following terms. ’ 

Here the King makes a long and very gracious fpccch, remind- 
ing the Earl of his vdflalage, ami requiring him and his people 
inilantiy to adopt the Chriltian religion, andTubmit to the ho*, 
lyrite'of baptifni/* utiiier pain, of deftrU&iori in tills world, and 
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damnation in the next. The Earl {tarts fome fcruples about 
abandoning a religion which had been {anftioned by tne wifdom 
of his anceflors ; efpecially as no reafons had been offered to con- 
vince him that the religion he was required to adopt* was better 
. than the one he was required to abandon. 

* The King had neither time nor inclination to produce any other 
arguments than thofe he had ufed, on fimilar occafions, in his own 
country,— the arguments of intolerant zeal and defpotic power. He 
therefore drew his fword ; and, laying hold of the Earl’s fon, Hundius, 
whom his father bad carried on board with him, declared, in the mod 
determined manner, that he would inftantly plunge it into the youth’s 
bofom, if his father hefitated any longer ; and at the fame time added, 
that his fate Ihould only be the forerunner of what all thofe fhould 
fuffer, who refufed to adopt the principles of this religion, which he 
himfelf profeffed. Convinced that an abfolute refufal, or even any 
longer hefitation or delay, would have been the certain means of involv- 
ing himfelf, his family and country, in one common ruin, Sigurd yield- 
ed to the imperious di&ates of Olaus, whom he now acknowledged as 
his fovercign ; publicly profeffed the Chriftian faith, and received bap- 
tifm ; and the people followed the example of their Earl with one ac- 
cord. The King, exulting in the fuccefs of his pious enterprife, now 
returned home, carrying Hundius along with him as an holtage ; and, 
on his departure, left fome learned men to inftrutt the inhabitants in the 
nature of that religion which he had thus planted by the point of the 
fword . 1 

This Earl fell in the battle of, Clontarf, in Ireland ; and various 
prodigies are faid to have happened at the inftant of his death. 
The moR remarkable is, that, in Caithnefs, twelve women were 
feen weaving a web in the inlide of a hill, while they fang a 
dreadful fong, deferiptive of the fate of the Earl of Orkney. 
This fliew,s that though the Earl and his fubjefts had received 
the ordinance of baptifm, they had not forgotten their old reli- 
gion. The fong was tranflated into Latin by Torfaeus, and 
is the groundwork of Mr Gray’s celebrated Ode of the Fatal 
Sifters. 

After their converfion to cliriftianity, both the people and 
their rulers feem to have gradually put off their original ferocity, 
and to have cultivated with fome fuccefs the arts and virtues of 
peace. Earl Magnus, who flouriflied early in the 12th century, 
was a prince of great accompiifhments > and had the honour of 
being enrolled by t^e church of Rome in her holy calendar of 
faints. * , 

Our author (p. 187.) following the DanHh hiftorians, repre- 
fents Haco, King of Norway, as having been vi&orious over 
Alexander the Third of Scotland, at the famous battle of Largs. 
That this was not the cafe, however! is eftablilhed not only by 
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the testimony of our historians, but by the names of places, and 
the local traditions, which point out the most interesting scenes of 
the battle and pursuit. It is still better confirmed by the event ; 
for Haco, returning to Kirkwall in Orkney, died there of a 
broken heart, 1263 ; the Hebudae were conceded by treaty to 
the Scots; and the northern nations, who had harassed Scotland 
by their piracies, during several centuries, have ncycr since, in 
a hostile manner* approached her shores. 

A variety of circumstances had concurred, before the end of 
the fourteenth century, to break the power of this proud and tur*- 
bulent principality. The chief of these was the practice of al- 
lowing all the children of the Earls an equal right of succession, 
in consequence of which their territories were either dismember- 
ed, or their unity was preserved at the price of civil wars or as- 
sassination. In consequence of a division among females, the 
Hebudae had long become a separate sovereignty, holding nomi- 
nally of the king of Norway. The kings of Scotland had contriv- 
ed' to strip the Earls of Ross and Sutherland, and even obliged 
them to hold Caithness as a fief from their crown. The rage for 
conquest and piratical expeditions to the south of Europe, was a 
fire which had burnt out in the North ; so that their islands were 
no longer of the same importance as formerly, as a place for mus- 
tering and preparing their forces. Added to all these causes of 
diminished importance, the earldom itself had fallen, by inter- 
marriage, to the Sinclairs of Roslin, a family which had come 
over with William the Conqueror, and which was attached, by 
still ampler possessions on the Mainland, to the interest pf Scot- 
land. 

From these causes, and a wish to conciliate the friendship of 
the Scotish monarch, Christian of Oldcnburgh, who united the 
crowns of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, conveyed the Shet- 
land and Orkney Islands in pledge for part of his daughter’s por- 
tion, who was married to James III. king of Scotland, H68. 
Thus were these islands, which seem originally to have been con- 
nected with the northern kingdom of the Piets, reannexed to the 
Scotish crown. It does not appear that any more but the right of 
homage, or superiority, was conveyed by this transaction. But 
Janies having compensated Earl Sinclair by other lands, annexed 
the earldom of Orkney to the crown of Scotland, by act of Par- 
liament*, not to be given away, in time coming, to any but one of 
the King’s lawful sons. 

Notwithstanding this act, the Islands were frequently granted 
to several individuals, and as often revoked. Sometimes they 
were farmed, and sometimes mortgaged, until they were finally 
and irrevocably granted to the Earl of Morton, on payment of a 
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fmall feu duty, jfe find jug muqh difficulty jn colle^iug his^eu^*, 
fold his rights to the father of, the present Lord Buncfas, whpnqjy 
enjoys alf the revenues which^ojmerfy belonged to Vqe gqfotft 
Earls of Orkney. , ’ ' ' * 

Book Ilf. exhibits * the pro font ftate qf thefe Blands, fa- 
vourable fituation and circumttances, and the advantages 
might be derived from them. * Of this, $he fiirft chapter treats of 
their natural hiltory, which is divided .into three fe£tions, Mine- 
ralogy, Botany, and Zoology. . 

On Mineralogy our author , is s very q^ncifo, as he follows Mr 
Jamiefon, who, “in defcribing th e foi /land s, obforyes more than his 
tifual brevity. All we can gather froqf fiim is* that ^e Nort f h 
IfleS confift * of fond (f one, fondftone jfog,.fohifforfe day, and litpe- 
i to tic ; in fome inflances of bafolt 5 ” and/ in feme, of breccia. * 
The fandftone is in fome places red, inothqrs grey, or of a dirty 
white, and fomettmes approaches the argillaceous, fomqtprnes tfyb 
filicious genus. Only two veins of lead have been difcQvexed > 
one on the north-eaft, the other on tjie fouth-weft fide of the 
Jfland of Shapinftiay. The South Wes, we are told, confift nearly 
of the fame ftrata ; but they have little orno ba.falt, and nearly as 
little limeftone. We believe they contain no bafalt whatever 1 
but limeftone abounds near Mel fetter, and in the Majid of FarUy ; 
and we doubt not it may be found in many other places, if the 
inhabitants would take tjie trouble of looking for it. 

In Little Waas there are fymptoms of haematites 5 and near the 
church of Hoy there is a large vein of this fpecies of ironftone, 
of an excellent quality. In three different places of South Ro- 
naldfhay, attempts have been made to work lead, though with- 
out much fuccefs. Burray is thought to exhibit fymptoms of 
coal, which have not been explored. 

In the Mainland the ftrata are nearly fimifor to thofe deferibed 
in the other ilfonds. Indications of lead have been found on ,thp 
fouth fide of the iftand j and at Yafnaby, on the weft, veins qf 
barytes and calcareous fpar are feen traverfing the fandftqne* 
having pyrites and galena interfperfed. Lydian (tone occurs in 
fchiftofe clay, near the manfe of Stromnefs, and galena in a 
rock intermediate between fchiftofe and indurated clay. But this 
ore has nowhere been found in fufticient quantity. The ftratiB- 
ed limeftone of thefe illands is generally of a dark blue, or black 
colour, probably from bitumen, as it frequently contains- pieces 
of coal, or jet, interfperfed. Marble and alabafter occur in the 
parifti of Birfay. Granite is only found at $trpmnefs and its 
neighbourhood ; alfo gneifs, micaceous fchiftus, and hornblende 
rock. 

In the Botanical fe£Uon* our author prefeats us with * numer- 
ous 
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/ous lift of the plants which grow in thefe iflands, with the places 
of their habitation* There are only a few trees in Hoy, and a 
few in the iga-rdcns of -Kirkwall ; but that trees formerly grew 
•here, is evident from thofe found in moffes* In order to raife 
trees, the author propofes a plan, we are afraid not very likely 
to fucceed, for covering the nakednefs of thefe iflands. 

In the Zoological fe&ion we are prefented wkh an account of no 
lofs than. 65 fpecies of filh, which abound in the lakes and rivulets, 
or in the feas around. The quality is in general excellent; but their 
abundance feems hitherto to have operated rather as a bar than 
a ftimuius to the induftry of the people. They feldom think of 
turning them to profit, as an article of commerce. A few, for 
their own ufe, is all they think of taking ; and, with an appara- 
tus of the value of one penny, a man can, from the point of a rock, 
take as many in a few hours as will maintain his family a week. 
The only reptiles are frogs and toads, and the leeches ufed in 
iurgery. No ferpents or venomous creatures are known. Wc 
are next prefented with a fhort defeription of upwards of a hun- 
dred fea and land birds, which are either perennial in thefe 
iflands, or vifit them at certain feafons of the year. This is fol- 
lowed by a lift ©f quadrupeds. Here we remark, that the brown 
Norwegian rat, which has been introduced by (hipping, has 
nearly extirpated the ancient, fmall-flzcd, black rat from thefe 
iflands, as from other places. This rat is about 18 inches from 
the point of its tail to its fnout, with flze and flrength of body iu 
proportion. Having much more ability of doing mifehief, it is 
much more formidable than the original black rat. Rabbits 
abound in all the fandy iflands and clowns ; and confiderabJe 
profits have lately been made from their ikins. Hares formerly 
abounded ; but the deltruflion ot woods and bullies, by expofing 
them to the birds of prey, has long ago effected their extirpation. 
The fame caufe has effected the extirpation of roes and red- deer; 
the horns of the latter being found in great numbers in mofles 
and morafles, where woods at one time had grown. 

The native breed of ftiecp feems to have been imported by the 
original conquerors of the iflands. They are final!, white-faced, 
and without horns. Parts oi the fleece are very line ; and it is 
poflibie, that due attention may raife this into a very valuable 
breed. At prefent they do not form an article of commerce ; 
ancl it is rather wonderful how they have been able to'perpetuate 
their race, under the favage treatment which they generally 
receive. 

In Chap. II* (p. 326.), our author proceeds to an inveftigation 
pi the population of the illands, and of its comparative amount 
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in ancient and in modem times. He informs us, that P. Stew- 
art, Earl of Orkney, dire&ed a mufter to be made of the people, 
about 1620, by which appeared, that ten thoufand fighting 
men might be raifed oil any emergency, without encroaching 
upon thofe who were neceflary to carry on the agriculture and 
fisheries of the iflands. Upon the fuppofition that every tenth 
perfon might be fpared as a foldier, it is inferred that the whole 
population then amounted to one hundred thoufand. The prefent 
population is only twenty-four thoufand, and has been nearly 
ftationary for the laft ftxty years. This extraordinary diminution 
has certainly been occa honed chiefly by the non-refidence of the 
proprietors; the ceffation of piracy, and the confequent dimi- 
nution of veflels, either for trade or for fifhing; and, perhaps, to 
the gradual deterioration of the fqil, which no agricultural exer- 
tions have been employed to regenerate. 

In Chap. III. our author proceeds to the confideration of Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Commerce, and Fifheries. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely into thefe im- 
portant obje&s ; nor is this neceflary ; becaufe the general ftato 
of agriculture may be underflood from the ufual mode of plough- 
ing. This is commonly done in Orkney by four horfes yoked a- 
breafl. A driver walks backwards before, dragging them after 
him with a rope, and (trikes them in the face to make them come 
forward. 

The obftruflions to improvement are numerous. A great part 
of the arable land is poflefled in alternate ridges, and much of 
the pafture in common. There is no draining, and fcarcely any 
fences or rotation of crops. The rents of the earldom arc alfo 
paid in kind, which operates as a fort of bounty for the produc- 
tion of a certain proportion of inferior grain ; and the weighing 
and meafuring machines are dcfe£live and irregular beyond all 
example. 

The crops ufually cultivated are black or grey oats, bear or bigg, 
and occafiotially peas, of which the white fucceed beft. Red 
+ oats have fucceeded admirably where the land was in tolerable 
order. Barley and rye, and even wheat, are cultivated with 
confulerable fuccefs ; though the laft has hitherto been managed 
in a very unfleilfui manner. The foil and climate, however, 
feem belt adapted for green crops and Town grades. In the 
garden, roots and pot-herbs attain to great perfection. Potatoes 
are cultivated to a confiderabie extent, and their management 
might be much improved. Turnips fucceed admirably ; and, 
from the mildnefs of the winter, remain upon the ground until 
!«*t$ in fp/ing, when they are as greedily devoured by the cattle 
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as in autumn. Flax was cultivated in ancient times, and its cul- 
tivation has lately revived with much fuccefs. 

With refpeft to manures, we have already dated, that lime- 
done abounds in various places, and peat well adapted for burn- 
ing it. Shell-marl is found, in the greateft abundance, in many of 
the fwamps and lak§9 ; and though not mentioned by our author, 
fhell-fand, not inferior to lime, occurs in various places. The 
people, however, are prejudiced againft the ufe of this fand, becaufe 
it is often blown by the wind, and deftroys land by its excefs. 
Though not mentioned either by our author, or Mr Jamiefon, clay- 
marl, often of excellent quality, occurs in various places. This, 
or fwampy earth, ftiould be fubftituted in place of the fur- 
face turf, for making comports ; and the moil rigorous penalties 
impofed upon thofe who pare and demolirti the furface of the 
wafte land. Their putrefeenr manures are fea- weeds and the 
dung of cattle. 

Our author (p. 367.) exprefies a hope that the Crown will con- 
cur in adopting the proper arrangements for improving the agri- 
culture of this country. Unfortunately, the Crown lands here, 
as in other places, are occupied in fuch a way, as not only to ren- 
der their own improvement impra&icable, but alfo to prevent 
the improvement of other lands with which they are intermix- 
ed, or to which they are contiguous. The occupants fay they 
have no power to' alter either their mode of occupancy, or of cul- 
ture. 

The only manufa&urcs of any confcquenee here, are thofe of 
linen and kelp. 

Our author (p, 370.) informs us, that in 1799, ‘ about fifty 
thoufand yards of linen were ftamped *, and, befides the yarn that 
was bartered, no fewer than fifty thoufand fpindles were fold, and 
as much fent to the thread manufa£tory . 9 

The kelp manufacture employs more than three thoufand peo* 
pie, during two months in fummer. Three thoufand tons is the 
average quantity manufa&ured, which varies in price from nine to 
ten pounds, and fometimes brings nearly 30,000!. Sterling in one 
feafon. This manufacture commenced about feventy years ago ; 
and our author calculates that, during that period, it has brought 
into the iflands about 595,0001. Sterling. 

We doubt not but other valuable products, befides alkaline 
fait, may be extracted from fea-weeds. Some gentlemen have 
introduced Colonel Fuilarton’s mode of burning the plants in 
clofe kilns, which is a great improvement. We conceSve it 
would be dill better to have thefe kilns conftruCted on flat-bot- 
tomed boats* paved with bricks or flags to prevent fire, which 
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might be moved round fucceffively to the feveral creeks and 
bays where die weeds abound* This would convert kejpnhurn- 
ing into a diftinft profeffioq, to be followed all days of the year ; 
inftead of being carried on, as at prefent, by .peopie removed 
jfrom agriculture at the mod important feafon of the year. 

The principal exports from thefe iflajnds are Vbeef, pork, but- 
ter, tallow, hides, calf-fkins, rabbit Jkins* fait, fifh, oil, feathers, 
linen yarn, and coarfe linen cloth, kelp, and, in years of ferti- 
lity, corn, meal, and malt, in no fmajl quantity. The imports 
are wood, iron, flax, coai, fugar, fpirits, wine$, fnuff and to- 
bacco, flour and bifcuit, foap, leather, hardware, broad-cloth, 
and primed linens and cottons. * The value of exports exceeds 
that of imports in various proportions, from one to above five 
thoufand pounds per annum . 

The filheries are in a very languifhing date, though they feem 
calculated to prove a very great fource of induftry and wealth. 
Abo at a hundred boats, with ten men in each, are employed in 
the lobfter fifliery. They are fold at 2d. each to vefleJs which 
convey them alive to London. A good fifher will gain ten 
potpads during the feafon. Herrings fwarm here at particular 
periods, but few are caught. The cod and ling fifhing are e- 
qually negle&ed; though the farmers in Waas, during their in- 
tervals of work, have been known to catch and cure more than 
forty thoufand excellent cod- fifh in one fummer. From twenty 
five to thirty fmaeks refort to this fifhing during winter, and 
•carry them alive to the London market. 

To improve the filheries, our author thinks it fhould be made 
a feparate profefiion, and the fifhers collected into villages, in 
convenient fituations ; that decked veffcls fhould be ufed in 
place of fmall open boats ; and that a great magazine of all the 
materials ufed in fifhing fhould be eflablifhed in thefe iflands, 
fie alfo thinks this would prove a moft convenient ftation for 
the whale and fcal fifhery, and for converting the blubber in- 
to oil. Already thefe iflands furnifh a confiderable number of 
excellent hands to the Hudfon’s Bay Company, to the Greenland 
fifhery, to the Merchant fervice, and the Royal navy. Our au- 
thor thinks that were the land and the fifheries but tolerably 
improved, they might, on any emergency, furnifh from feven 
to eight thoufand brave and expert feumtn to the Royal navy. 

On the whole, we have perufed this work with much intereft 
and much approbation ; and we think the reverend author en- 
titled* to much credit for the induftry he has difplayed in eluci* 
dating the ftate of a province, whicn, though remote and ob- 
(cuto, feems well calculated to promote the aggrandisement of 
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the Britifli navy, and the general prosperity of the empire. 
Though we have venture^ to differ from him in a few fpecula- 
tive points, his practical conclufjons meet our entire icquief- 
cencfe. We cannot fay muqh for the arrangement of the work, 
or the ejegance of its compofition ; although the ftyle is, upon 
thejwhole^ perfpicuous, and without affectation. The work is 
adorned by ja good map of the iflands, and views of the mod 
intereftinjg objqCts, whiqh, fo far as we were enabled to judge, 
are not only elegant, bvit correct 


Art. VIII . — Memoirs of Richard Cumberland : Written by him - 
felf Containing an Account of his Life and Writings , interfperfed 
1 with Anecdotes and Characters of feveral of the tnofl diflinguijhed 
Perfons of bis Time, ivith whom he had Intercourfe or Connexion . 
4to. pp. 533- London, 1806. 

‘XTTe certainly have no wifti for the death of Mr Cumberland ; 
^ on the contrary, we hope he will live long enough to make 
a large fupplement to thefe memoirs : but he has embarraffed us 
a little by publiftiing this volume in his lifetime. We are extreme- 
ly unwilling to fay any thing that may hurt the feelings of a man 
of diftinguiftied talents, who is drawing to the end of his career, 
and imagines that he has hitherto been ill ufed by the world : but 
he has fhewn, in this publication, fuch an appetite for praifc, and 
fuch a jealoufy of cenfure, that we are afraid we cannot do our 
duty confcientioufly, without giving him offence. The truth is, 
that the book has rather difappointed us. We expeCted it to be 
extremely amufing ; and it is not. There is too much qf the firft 
part of the title in it, and too little of the laft. Of the life and 
writings of Richard Cumberland, .we hear more than enough; 
but of the diftinguiflied perfons with whom he lived, we have 
many fewer characters and anecdotes than we could have wifhed. 
We are the more inclined to regret this, both becaufe the general 
ftyle of Mr Cumberland’s compofitions has convinced us, that no 
one could have exhibited characters and anecdotes in a more engag- 
ing manner, and becaufe, from what he has put into this book, we 
aftually fee that he had excellent opportunities for collecting, and 
ftill better, talents for relating them. The anecdotes and characters 
which we have, are given in a very pleafing and animated manner^ 
and form the chief merit of the publication 5 but they do not oc- 
cupy one tenth part of it; and the reft is filled with. details that 
do not often intereft, smd obfervations that do not always amufe. 

Authors, 
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Authors, we think, (hould not be encouraged to write their 
own lives* The genius of RoufTeau, his enthufiafm, and the no- 
velty of his plan, have rendered the Confefliong, in fome re- 
fpe&s, the mod interelling of books. But a writer, who is in 
full pofleffion of his fenfes, who has lived in the world like the 
men and women who compofe it, and whofe vanity aims only at 
the praife of great talents and accomplifliments, muft not hope to 
write a book like the Confeflions ; and is fcarcely to be trufted 
with the delineation of his own character* or the narrative of his 
own adventures. We have no objection, however, to let authors 
tell their own ftory, as an apology for telling that of all their ac- 
quaintances ; and can eafily forgive them for grouping and af- 
forting their anecdotes of their contemporaries, according to the 
chronology and incidents of their own lives. This is but indulg- 
ing the painter of a great gallery of worthies with a pannel for his 
own portrait ; and though it will probably be the lead like of the 
whole collection, it would be hard to grudge him this little grati- 
fication. 

Life has often been compared to a journey; and the fimilc 
feems to hold better in nothing than in the identity of the rules 
by which thofe who write their travels, and thofe who write their 
lives, fhould be governed. When a man returns from vifiting 
any celebrated region, we expeCt to hear much more of the things 
and perfons he has fecn, than of his own perfonal tranfa&ions ; 
and are naturally difiippointcd if, after faying that he lived much 
with illuftrious ftatefmen or heroes, he choofes rather to tell us 
of his own travelling equipage, or of his cookery and fervants, 
than to give us any account of his character and couverfation of 
thofe diftinguifhed perfons. In the fame manner, when, at the 
clofe of a long life, fpent in circles of literary and political cele- 
brity, an author fits down to give the world an account of his 
retjofpedrions, it is rcafonable to ftipulate that he (hall talk lefs ? of 
himfelf than of his aflociates, and natural to complain, if he tells 
Iffeg (lories of his fchool matters and grandmothers, while he pafles 
server fome of the moft illuftrious of his companions with a bare 
: mention of their names. 

Mr Cumberland has offended a little in this way. tie has alfo 
compofed thefe memoirs, we think, in too diffufe, rambling,' and 
cardefs a ftyle. There is evidently no feleClion or method in his 
narrative ; and unweighed remarks, and fatiguing apologies and 
proteftations arc tedioufly interwoven with it in the genuine ftyle. 
of good-natured but irrepreftible loquacity. The whole compofi- 
tion, indeed, has not only too much the air of converfarion ; it 
has fome times an unfortunate refemblance to the couverfation of a 
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profefled talker \ and we meet with many paflages in which the 
author appears to work himfelf up to an artificial vivacity, and to 
give a certain air of fmartnefs to his expreflion, by the introduc- 
tion of cant phrafes, odd metaphors, and a fort of praftifed and 
theatrical originality. The work, however, is well worth going 
over, and contains many more amufing paffages than we can af- 
ford to extradl on the prefent occafion. 

Mr Cumberland was born in 17325 and he has a very natural 
pride in relating, that his paternal great grandfather was the learn- 
ed and moft exemplary Bifhop Cumberland, author of the treatife 
De Legibus Nat ur a ; and that his maternal grandfather was the 
celebrated Dr Richard Bentley. Of the lad of thefe diftinguifhed 
perfons he has given, from the diflin£t recolledion of his child- 
hood, a much more amiable and engaging reprefentation than has 
hitherto been made public. Inilead of the haughty and morofe 
critic and controverfialift, we learn, with pleafure, that he was as 
remarkable for mildnefs and kind affe&ions in private life, as for 
profound erudition and fagacity as an author. Mr Cumberland 
has collected a number of little anecdotes that feem to be quite 
conclufive upon this head 5 but we rather inlcrt the following ge- 
neral teftimony. 

* I had a filler fomewhat older than myfelf. Had there been any of 
that fterrmefs in my grandfather, which is fo falfely imputed to him, it 
may well be fuppofed we fhould have been awed into filence in his pre- 
fence, to which we were admitted every day. Nothing can be further 
from the truth ; he was the unwearied patron and promoter of all our 
childilli (ports and (allies; at all times ready to detach himfelf from any 
topic of converfation to take an interell and bear his part yi our amufe- 
ments. The eager curiofity natural to our age, and the quellions it 
gave birth to, fo teazing to many parents, he, on the contrary, attend- 
ed to and encouraged, as the claims of infant reafon never to be evaded 
or abufed ; ftrongly recommending, that to all fuch inquiries aufwer 
fhould be given according to the ftrideft truth, and information dealt 
to us in the clearell terms, as a facred duty never to be departed from. 
I have broken in upon him many a time in his hours of lludy, when he 
would put his book afide, ring his hand-bell for his fervani, and be led 
to his (helves to take down a pidure-book for my amufement. I do 
not fay that his good-nature always gained its objed, as the pidures 
which his books generally fupplied me with were anatomical drawings 
of diffeded bodies, very little calculated to communicate delight ; but 
he had nothing better to produce ; and furely fuch an effort on his part, 
however uofuccefsful, was no feature of a cynic : a cynic Jhould be made 
tf JlernerJtuff. 

4 Once, and only once, I recoiled his giving me a gentle rebuke for 
making a moft outrageous noife in the room over his library, and di* 
fturbiog him in his ftudies ; I had no appvehcnfion of anger from him, 
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and confidently anfwered that I could not help it, as I hadbeeVat 
battledore and /huttlecocfc’ with Miftcr Goochfc the Blflidp of EtyV 
fan* «f And 1 have been at this fpott with hii father, ” he replied'; 
•* but thine ha* been the more amufing game fo there’s no ' harm 
done . 99 p* 7 , 8. 

He alfo mentions, that when his adverfary Collins had 'fallen 
into poverty in his latter days, Bentley, apprehending that he 
waft in forme rneafure refponfible for his lofs of* reputation, con- 
trived to administer to his neceffities in a" way not lefs creditable 
to his delicacy than to his liberality. 

The youngeft daughter of this illuftrious fchdlar, the Phceblc of 
Byron’s paitoral, and herfelf a woman of extraordinary accom- 
pHfhmems* was the mother of Mr Cumberland. His fatner, who 
appears alfo to have been a man of the moft blameiefs and ami- 
able difpofitions, and to have united, in a very exemplary wayj the 
charafters of a clergyman and a gentleman, was Re&or of Stan-* 
wick in Northampton at the birth of his fon. He went to fchool 
fil'd at Bury St Edmunds, and afterwards at Wedminfter. But 
the mod valuable part of his early education was that for which 
he was indebted to the tade and intelligence of his mother. We 
infert with pleafure the following amiable paragraph. 

4 It was in thefe intervals from fchool that my mother began to form 
both my tafte arid my ear fer poetry, by employing me every evening 
to read to her, of which art Ihe was a very able miitrefs. Our read- 
ings were, with very few exceptions, confined to the chofeti plays of 
Shakefpear, whom (he both admired and underftood'in the true fpirit 
arid ferife of the author. Under her inilrudiion I became paflionately 
fond of thefe *>ur evening entertainments ; in the mean time, (he was ' 
attentive tb model my recitation, and corredi my mariner with exadl pre- 
cifion. Her comments and illuftratioris were fiich aids and inftru&iona 
to a pupil in poetry, as few could have given. What 1 could not elfe 
have underftood, (he could aptly explain; and what I ought to admire 
and feel, nobody could more happily feledl and recommend. I well 
remember the care (he took to mark’ out for my obfervation, the pecu- 
liar excellence of that unrivalled poet, in the confiftency and preserva- 
tion ofhis chara&ers and wherever inftanceS occurred amongft the fiartft r 
arid fall ies of his unfettered fancy, of the extravagant and falfe fublime, 
her difcernmfcnt oftentimes prevented me frorti being fo dazzled by the 
glitter of the period as to mifapply my admiration, and betray my waht 
of tafte. With all her fathers critical acumen, (he could' trace, and 
teach me to untavel, all the meanders of his metaphor, and point otit 
where it illuminated, or where it only loaded and obfeured the toeaffing. 
Thefe were happy hours and interefting le&ures to me, whllft my ‘be- 
loved father, ever pladid and complacent, fate befide us, and took part 
in our amufement * his voice was never heard but in the f ton£of appro- 
bation ; his countenance never marked but with the natiiral traced of 
hi* indelible and hereditary benevolence. ’ p. 39. 40. 
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The cffeti of thefe readings was, that the young author, at 
twelve years of age, . produced a fort of drama, called f Shake- 
fpearc in the Shades, * compofed almoft entirely of pafiages from 
that 'great 'writer^ ftrung together and aflbrted with no defpicable 
ingenuity. He has inferted rather a lofig extraff from this juvenile 
compilation. There is next an animated and minute account 
of his ftudies at Weftminfler, with flattering charafters of the 
head matters, from Nichols to Vincent. Throughout the work* 
indeed, he is too full of eulogies, and feems refoived to deferve 
every body's good word, by the moft profu fe and indulgent com- 
mendation. At this early period of his life, he firft faw Garrick 
in the chara£l£r of Lothario, and has left this animated account 
of the impreflion which the fcene made upon hts mind. 

* I have the fpe&acle even now, as it were, before my cyea. Quin 
jjrefented himfelf, upon the rifing of the curtain, in a green velvet coat 
embroidered down the feams, an enormous full-bottomed periwig, roll- 
ed (lockings, and high-heeled fquare-toed flioes : with very little varia- 
tion of cadence, and in a deep full tone, accompanied by a fawing kind 
of a&ibn, which had more of the fenate than of the Rage in it, he 
rolled out his heroics with an air of dignified indifference, that feemed 
to difdain the plaudits that were beftowed upon him. Mrs Cibber, 
in a key high pitched, but fweet withal, fung, or rather recitatived* 
Rowe’s harmonious fttain, fomtthing in the manner of the Improvifa- 
tories : it was fo extremely wanting in contrail, that, though it did not 
wound the ear, it wearied it>; when fhe had once recited two or three 
fpeeches, I could anticipate the manner of every fucceeding one. It 
was like a long old legendary ballad of innumerable llanzaa, every one 
of which is fung to the fame tune, eternally chiming in the ear without 
variation or relief. Mrs Pritchard was an a&refs of a different calf* 
had more nature, and of courfe more change of tone, and variety both 
of action and expreflion. In my opinion, the comparifon was decided- 
ly - in her favour. But when, after long and eager expe&ation, I firft 
beheld little Garrick, then young and light, and alive in every mufcle 
and in every feature, come bounding on the ftage, and pointing at the 
wittol Altamont and 1 heavy- paced Horatio — heavens, what a transition t 
— it feemed a9 if a whole century had been ftept over in the tranfition 
of a Angle fcene : old things were done away, and a new order at once 
brought forward, bright and luminous, and clearly deftined to difpel 
the barbarifms and bigotry of a taftelefs age, too long attached to the 
prejudices of cuftdm, and fuperftitioufly devoted to the illufiona of im- 
posing declamation. This heaven-born a&or was then ftruggling to e- 
mancipate his audience from the flavery they were rtfigned to ; and though 
at times he fucceedcd in throwing in fome gleams of new-born light 
upon them, yet in general they feemed to love darknefs better than light t 
and in the dialogue of altercation between Horatio and Lothario, be- 
flowed far the greaterj$<m> of hands upon the matter of the old fchoot 
than upon the founder of the new. I thank my liar?, my feelings in 
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tbofc moments Jed me right ; they were thofe of nature, and therefore 
could not err. 9 p. 59. 60. 

In his fourteenth year he was entered of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he feems to have lived a very regular, ftudious, 
and innocent life ; and acquired great reputation by keeping an 
(icl> at the age of feventeen, againft i a finiflied mathematician, 
and black-bearded philofopher from the North country. 9 He 
took his bachelor's degree with equal honour 5 and obtained a 
high place among the wranglers of his year. Upon this occafion 
he makes a confiderable digreflion in praife of mathematical 
learning, and contends, with much zeal, that it is to the negleft 
of thefe ftudies that we ftiould impute all the bad argument we 
hear in common converfation. We do not think this propoGtion 
made out by demortftrative evidence ; but it leads the author to 
make fome lively obfervations, which we (hall fubjoin as a fair 
fpecimen of the general difquifitions which he has occafionally 
introduced into thefe memoirs. 

* Hear the crude opinions that are let loofe upon focicty in our 
table converfations ; mark the wild and wandering arguments that are 
launched at random, without ever hitting the mark they ftiould be 
levelled at : what does all this noife and nonfenfe prove, but that the 
talker has indeed acquired the fluency of words, but never known 
the exercife of thought, or attended to the development of a Angle 
propolition ? Tell him that he ought to hear what may be faid on the 
other Gde of the queftion — he agrees to it, and cither begs leave to 
wind up with a few words more, which he winds and wire-draws with- 
out end 5 or, having paufed to hear, hears with impatience a very little, 
foreknows every thing you had further to fay, cuts fhort your argument, 
and bolts in upon you with — an anfwer to that argument — ? No ; 
with a continuation of his own gabble ; and, having ftifled you with 
the torrent of his trafh, places your contempt to' the credit of his own 
capacity, and fooliflily fconceives he talks with reafon, becaufe he hat 
not patience to attend to any reafoning but his own. 

* There are alfo others, whofe vivacity of imagination having never 
felt the ttammels of a fyllogifm, is for ever flying off into digreflion and 
difplay — 

Quo teneam nodo mutantem Protea formas 

c To attempt at hedging in thefe cuckows, is but loft labour. Thefe 
gentlemen are very entertaining, as long as novelties with no meaning 
can entertain you ; they have a great variety of opinions, which, if you 
oppofe, they do not defend, and if you agree with, they defert. Their 
talk is like the wild notes of birds, amongft which you lhall diftinguifti 
foine of pleafant tone, but out of which you compofe no tune or har- 
mony of fohg. Thefe men would have fet down Archimedes for a fool, 
wheA he danced for joy at the folution of a propoGtion ; and miftaken 
Newton for a madman, when in the furplice, which he put on for chapel 
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over night, he was found the next morning, in the fame place and pof- 
ture, fixed in profound meditation on his theory of the prifmaticcclouis- 
So great is their diftafte for demonflration, they think no truth is worth 
the waiting for ; the mountain muft come to them, they are not by half 
fo complaifant as Mahomet. They arc not cafily reconciled to truifms, 
but have no particular objection to impoflibilitics. For aigument they 
have no ear ; it does not touch them ; it fetters fancy, and dulls the 
edge of repartee. If by chance they find themfclves in an untenable 
pofition, and wit is not at hand to help them out of it, thry will take up 
with a pun, arid ride home upon a horfe laugh : if they can't keen thtir 
ground, they won't wait to be attacked and driven out of it. Wbil'l a 
reafoning man will be picking his way out of a dilemma, they, who ne- 
ver reafon at all, jump over it, and land themfclves at once upon new 
ground, where they take an impofing attitude, and efeape purfuit. 
Whatever thefe men do, whether they talk, or write, or aft, it is with- 
out deliberation, without confifteticy, without plan. Having no expanfe 
of rnind, they can comprehend only in part ; they will promile an epic 
poem, and produce an epigram : In fhort, they glitter, pafs away, and 
are forgotten ; their outlet makes a (how of mighty things ; they It ray 
out of their conrfe into by-ways and obliquities ; and, when out of fight 
of their contemporaries, are for ever loll to pofterity. ’ p. 81-P4. 

This is certainly very brisk and lively, hut it does not corre- 
spond at all with our notions of good writing. It is the style of 
a smart talker, spoiled by the habit of writing comedies ; every 
thing is broken into points, and varnished into brilliancy ; there 
is a constant exaggeration, which offends against candour and 
sober judgment ; and an unremitting and visible effort, which is 
painful and oppressive to the imagination. Plis characters of in- 
dividuals have something of the same faults 5 he seems always 
to study effect, much more than truth of delineation ; and exag- 
gerates the characteristic, till the natural can no longer be recog- 
nized. On the stage this is necessary, like rouge and false eye- 
brows ; but it defeats the very end of delineating real character, 
and begets a distrust, that stands equally in the way of our plea- 
sure and our information. 

Mr Cumberland, whose health had been injured by too close 
application to study, now passed some months at York, in a state 
of complete intellectual relaxation, if we may judge from the 
complexion of the stanzas with which lie has filled three or four 
pages as a specimen of his occupations upon this excursion. lie 
now began to turn his thoughts to the clerical profession, and to 
take measures for securing his election as a fellow of his college 5 
but was tempted from the studies and pursuits to which he had 
always been inclined both by his own dispositions and the cx^ 
ample of his respected ancestors, by an offer which was made on 
the part of Lord Halifax, then at the head of the Board of Trade; 
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to receive him into the situation of his private secretary. This 
change of his prospects and views in life, he has lived long e- 
nough, he assures us* to regret most bkterlv. The account which 
he gives of his first impressions, on being tnus thrust into the great 
society of London, is sufficiently striking and natural. 

‘ The whole town indeed wan before fine ; but it had not for me ei- 
ther friend or relation, to whom I could refort for comfort or for cototi- 
fel. With a head filled with Greek and Latin, and a heart left behind 
me in my. college, I was completely out of my element. 1 few myfelf 
unlike the people about me, and was embartafled in circles, which ac- 
cording to the manners of thofe days werfe not to be approached with- 
out a let of ceremonies and manoeuvres, not very pleafant to perform, 
and, when awkwardly performed, not very edifying to behold. In 
thefe graces Lord Halifax was a model : his addrefs was noble and im- 
preffive ; he could never be miftaken for lefs than he was, whilft his 
official fccretary, Pownall, who egregioufly overawed his imitations of 
him, could as little be miftaken for more than he was. In the world 
which I now belonged to, I beard very little, except now and then a 
quotation from Lord Halifax, that in any degree interefted me ; there 
were talkers, however, who would take poffeffion of a fubjeft as a high- 
wayman does of a purfe, without knowing what it contained, or caring 
whom it belonged to : many of thefe gentlemen had doubtlefs found 
that ignorance had been no obftacle to their advancement, and now 
they Teemed refolved it (hould be no bar to their affurance. 1 found 
there was a polite as well as a political glofiary, which involved myfte- 
ries little lefs obfeure than thofe which are couched tinder the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt, and I perceived that whofoever had the ready ufe and 
apt application of thofe pafs-werd*, was by right looked up to as the 
beft bred and bell informed man in the company. ’ p. 102. 

A little afterwards, he follows out the same train of thinking, 
in that peculiar and ambitious style which we have already ven- 
tured to disapprove qf. After professing his own want of the fa- 
culty of noting times and seasons, and seizing lucky minutes with 
address and promptitude, he says, 

4 A man, who i* gifttd with thefe lucky talents, is armed with hands, 
as a Ihip with grappling irons, ready to catch hold of, and make him- 
ielf fall to every thing he comes in cental with ; and fueh a man, with 
all thefe properties of adhefion, has alfo the property, like the polypus, 
of a moll miraculous and convenient indivifibility ; cut off his hold, nay ? 
cut him how you will, he is Hill a polypus, whale and entire. Men of 
this fort (hall work their way out of their obfeurity like cockroaches 
out of the hold of a fhip, and crawl into notice, nay even into king's 
palaces, as the frogs did into Pharaoh’s. Thefe are the Itray children, 
turned Joofe upon the world, whom fortune in her charity takes charge 
..of*. and for whofe guidance in the by-ways and crofs-roads of their pil- 
grimage (he fets up fairy fiuger-pofts, difcoverable by them whofe eyes 
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are near the ground, but unperceived bp fuch whofc looks are railed a- 
have it. ✓ 

* Bat there are more than thefe. Vain men will have their flatterers, 
rich men their followers* and powerful men their dependants. A great 
mao iti office is lilte a gheat whale in the ocean ; there will be a fword- 
fitti and a threflier, a Junui9 and a John Wilkes, ever in his wake* and 
■arming to attack him: Thefe are the vext fpiiits of the deep, who 
trouble the waters, turning them up from the very bottom, that they 
may emerge from their mod, and float upon the furface of the billows 
in foam ot their own making. 

‘ But whilft thefe men may be faid to fight their way into confe- 
rence, and, fe long as they can but live in notice, are content to live in 
trouble, there i* a vatt majority of eafy, unambitions, courteous hum- 
ble Servants, whofe unoffending vanity Spires no higher than like Sam- 
ion’s bees to make honey in the bowels of a lion, and fatten on the offal 
of a rich man's fuperfinities. They afk no more of fortune than to float 
like the horfe-duog with the apples, and ei joy the credit of good com- 
pany as they travel down tire fmooth and eafy (beam of life. For thefe 
there is a vail demand, and their talents are as various as the tifes they , 
are put to. Every great, rich, and confeqnential man, who has not 
the wifdom to hold his tongiv, mull enjoy his privilege of talking, and 
there mufi be dull fellows to litten to him .* again, if, by talking about 
what he docs not underhand, he gets into embarraiTmentfi, there mutt 
be clever fellows to help him out of them ; when he would be merry* 
there mutt be witty rogues to make him laugh ; when he would be f r- 
Towful, there mutt be fad rogues to fi^h and groan and make long fa- 
ces : 38 a great man mutt be never in the wrong, there mutt he hardy 
ralcals who will fwear he is always in the right ; as he mutt never fliow 
fear, of cuurfe he mutt never fee danger ; and as his courage mutt at no 
time fink* there mutt be friends at a.l times icady to prevent its burnt, 
■tiled. ’ p. i i z — 1 15 . 

Ho left London for a short time, to stand candidate for hi» 
fellowship* which he obtained with great honour, though not 
without considerable struggle and opposition : and on his return' 
to town, ventured for the first time to the press with a church- 
yard elegy, in imitation of Gray. Soon .after lie projected an> 
epic poem on the discovery of India, of which A considerable 
.part was executed. He has inserted six or seven pages, as a spe- 
cimen, in this work ; but we hope the public is to see no more of 
it : it is cumbrous, prosaic, and utterly uninteresting. 

Soon after this, Mr Cumberland's father exchanged his living 
of Stan wick for that of Fulham, in order that his- son might 
have the benefit of his society, while obliged to reside in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis. /JL'he celebrated Bubb Dodington re- 
sided at this time in the neighbouring parish of Hammersmith >, 
and Mr Cumberland, who soon became a frequent guest at I 
pMe 1 , has given a verv entertaining account of* his chau*’ 
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arttj peculiarities. We shall insert as much as we can make room 
for. 

* Our fplendfd hpft was excelled by no man in doing the honours of 
his houfe and table \ to the ladies he had all the courtly and profound 
devotion of a Spaniard, with the eafe and gaiety of a Frenchman to- 
wards the men, His manfion was magnificent, mafly, and ftretching 
out to a great extent of front, with an enormous portico of Doric co- 
lumns, afeended by a ftately flight of fteps ; there were turrets and 
wings that went J know not whither, though now they are levelled 
with the ground, and gone to more ignoble ufes : Vanbrugh, who 
-conftrn&ed this fuperb edifice, feemed to have had the plan of Blen- 
heim in his thoughts, and the interior was as proud and fplendid as 
the exterior was bold and impoiing. All this was exa&ly in unifon 
with the taftc of its magnificent owner, who had gilt and furnifhed the 
apartments with a profufion of finery, that kept no terms with fimpli- 
city, and not always with elegance or harmony of ftyle. Whatever 
Mr Dodington’s revenue then was, he had the happy art of managing 
it with that regularity and economy, that I believe he made more dis- 
play at lefs coif, than any man in the kingdom but himfelf could have 
done. His town houfe in Pall-Mall, hia villa at Hammerfmith, and 
the manfion above deferibed, were fuch eftabliftiments as few nobles in 
the nation were pofTcfl'ed of. In either of thefe he was not to be ap- 
proached but through a fuite of apartments, and rarely feated but un- 
der painted ceilings and gilt entablatures. In his villa you were con- 
duced through two rows of antique marble ftatues, ranged in a gallery 
floored with the rare ft marbles, and enriched with columns of granite 
and lapis lazuli ; his faloon was hung with the fineft Gobelin tapeftry, 
and he flept in a bed encanopfed with peacock's feathers in the ftyle of 
Mrs Montague. When he paflVd from Pall-Mall to La Trappe it was 
always in a coach, which I could fufpett had been his ambafladorial 
equipage at Madtid, drawn by fix fat unwieldy black horfes, fhort 
docked, and of coloffal dignity : neither was he lets chara$enftic in ap- 
parel than in equipage ; he had a vyardrobe loaded with rich and flaring 
fuits, each in itfclf a load to the wearer, and of thefe I have no doubt 
but many were coeval with his embafly above mentioned, and every 
birth-day had added to the ftock. In doing this he fo contrived as ne- 
ver to put his old dreffes out of countenance, by any variations in the 
fafhion of the ntw ; in the mean time, his bulk and corpulency gave 
full difplay to a vaft t&panfe and profufion of brocade and embroidery, 
and this, when fet off with an enormous tye-periwig and deep-laced 
ruffles, gave the pi&ure of an ancient courtier in his gala habit, or 
Quin in his flage drels ; neverthclefy, it muft be confefled this ftyle, 
though out of date, was not out of chara&er, but harmonized fo well 
yvith the perfon of the wearer, that I remember when he made his firft 
fpecch in the Houfe of Peers as Lord Melcombe, all the flafhes of his 
\vit, all the duelled phrafc9 and well-turned periods of his rhetoric loft 
tjpeir effect Amply becaufc the orator had laid afide his magifterial tye, 
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and put on a modem bag wig* Which was as much out coftume upon 
the broad expanfe of his Ihoulders, as a cue would have been upon the 
robes of the Lord Chief Juftice. 

* Having thus dilated more than perhaps I fhould have done upon 
this diftinguilhed perfon’s paffion for magnificence and difplay, when I 
proceed to inquire into thofe principles of good tafte which Ihould na- 
turally have been the accompaniments and dire&ors of that magnifi- 
cence, I fear X muft be compelled by truth to admit that in thefe he 
was deficient* Of pi£tures he fecmed td take his eftimate only by their 
coft ; in fa£l, he was not poffefled of any ; but I recollect his faying 
to me one day in his great faloon at Eaftbury, that if he had half a 
fcore pi&ures of a thoufand pounds a piece, lie would gladly decorate 
his walls with them, in place of which i am forry to fay he had (luck 
up immenfe patches of gilt leather, fiiaped into bugle horns, upon hang- 
ings of rich crimfon velvet, and round his ftate bed he difplayed a car- 
peting of gold and filver embroidery, which too glaringly betrayed its 
derivation from coat, waiftcoat and breeches, by the teftimony of pock* 
ets, button-holes and loops, with other equally incontrovertible witnefles, 
fubpeena’d from the tailor’s (hopboard. When he paid his court at St 
James’s to the prefen t queen upon her nuptials, he approached to kifs 
her hand, decked in an embroidered fuit of lilk, with lilac waiftcoat, 
and breeches, the latter of which in the a£l of kneeling down forgot 
their duty, and broke loofe from their moorings in a veiy indecorous 
and uncourtly manner. ’ p. 140-43. 

* During my {lay at Eailbury, we were vifited by the late Mr Henry- 
Fox and Mr Alderman Beckford : the folid good fenfe of the former, 
and the daftiing loquacity of the latter, formed a linking contrail be- 
tween the chara&ers of thefe gentlemen. To Mr Fox our hoft paid 
all that courtly homage, which he fo well knew how to time, and where 
to apply ; to Beckford he did not obferve the fame attentions, but iu 
the happieft flow of his raillery and wit combated this intrepid talker 
with admirable effe£l. It was an interlude truly comic and amuling. 
Beckford loud, voluble, felf-fufficient and galled by hits, which he could 
not parry and probably did not expedl, laid himfelf more and more 
open in the vehemence of his argument ; Dodington, lulling in his 
chair in pcrfedl apathy and felf-command, dozing and even fnoring at 
internals in his lethargic way, broke out every now and then into fuch 
gleams and flalhes of wit and irony, as by the contrail of his phlegm 
with the other’s impetuofity, made his humour irrefiftible, and fet the 
table in a roar. He was here upon his very ftrongeft ground. ’ p. 144. 

H 5- 

‘ He wrote fmall poems with great pains, and elaborate letters with 
much terfenefs of ftyle, and fome quaintnefs of exprefiion : I have fecn him 
refer to a volume of his ovyn verfes in manufeript, but he was very (hy, 
and I never had the perufal of it. I was rather better acquainted With 
his diary , which fince his^death has been published ; and I well remem- 
ber the temporary difguft he deemed to take, when upon his slicing what 
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I would do with it, fhould He bequeath it to my difcretion, X inftaotly 
replied, that I would deftroy it. There was a third, which I . more 
coveted a light of than of either of the above, as it contained a mifeeU 
jhmeou* colW6lion of anecdotes, repartees, good faying*, and humorous 
incidents, of which lie was part author and part compiler, and out of 
which he was in the habit of refreshing his memory, when He prepared 
himfelf to expert certain men of wit and pleafantry, either at his own 
houfe or elfe where. Upon this pradlice, which he did not affe& to 
conceal, he obferved to me one day, that it was a compliment he paid 
to fociety, when he fubmitted to deal weapons out of his own armoury 
, for their entertainment, and ingen uoufly added, that although bis me- 
mory was not in general fo correct as it had been, yet he trailed it 
would fare him from the difgraee of repeating the fame llory to the 
fame hearers, or foiling it into converfation m the wrong place, or out 
of time . 9 p. 147, 148. 

Our author next commemorates his first dramatic production, 
which was finished in 1757 . It was upon a most unfortunate 
subject, the Banishment of Cicero 5 and was accordingly rejected 
by Garrick, though recommended to him by the powerful interest 
at Lord Halifax. The author afterwards published it ; but it has 
never come in our way ; and we are quite satisfied with the 
speeches of Gabiilrus and Clodius, with which he has been pleased 
to embellish the pages before us. About this time he obtained 
the situation of Crown agent for Nova Scotia, and ventured to 
marry a lady of great v^orth and beauty, to whom he had long 
been attached. 

Upon the death of the King, Lord Halifax was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ; and Mr Cumberland proposed to follow' 
him into that kingdom. He takes his last leave of his friend Mr 
Dodington, now raised to the honour of the peerage, in the fol- 
lowing characteristic sentence. 

, * I had taken leave of Lord Mel combe the day preceding the coro- 
nation, and found him before a looking-glafs in his new robes, pra&iling 
attitudes, and debating within himfelf upon the moil graceful mode of 
carrying his coronet in the prpeeffion. He was in high glee with hi.* 
frelh and blooming honouis, and I left him in the a£l of didlatiug a 
billet to Lady llervey, appriiing her that a y*ung lord was coming to 
throw himfelf at her feet. * p. 159. 

The celebrated Single-Speech Hamilton went as chief secretary 
with the Lord Lieutenant. His character is well drawn by Mr 
Cumberland in the following sentences. 

, ‘ He fpoke well, but not often, in the Irifh Houfe of Commons. 
He had a promptitude of thought, and a rapid flow of well-conceived 
mai^r, with many other requires, that only feemed waiting for oppor- 
'Xvmfo to eftabfifh his reputation as an orator. lie had a linking coun- 
a graceful carriage, great felf pofleffion and peffonal cou* 
v ' ; 1 rage : 
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rage t he was not eafity put out of hia way by any of thofe unaccom- 
modating repugnances that men of weaker nerves, or more tender con- 
feiences, might have {tumbled ?tt, or been checked by : he could mafic 
the paffions that were natural to him, and affume thofe that did not be- 
long to him : he was indefatigable, meditative, myfterious : his opi- 
nions were the refult of long labour and much refle&ion, but he had 
the art of fetting them forth as if they were the darts of ready genius 
and a quick perception : he had as much feeming fteadinefs as a parti- 
fan could Hand in need of, and all the real flexibility that could fuit his 
purpofe, or advance his intereft. He would fain have retained his con- 
nexion with Edmund Burke, aud afTociated him to his politics, for he 
well knew the value of his talents ; but in that objeft he was fooq dis- 
appointed : the genius of Burke was of too high a call to endure de- 
basement. * p. 169-70. 

Mr Cumberland feems inclined to think him the author of 
Junius, and adds the following anecdote in lupport of that opi- 
nion. 

* When I was called in jointly with Secretary Hamilton to take the 
project and rough copy of the Lord Lieutenant’s fpcech into confidera- 
tion, I could not help remarking the extraordinary efforts which that gen- 
tleman made to engraft his own very peculiar ltyle upon the /ketch before 
him : in this I fometimes agreed with him, but more commonly oppofed 
him, till Lord Halifax, whofe patience began to be exhaulled, no longer 
fubmitted his copy to be differed, but took it to himfelf with fuch altera- 
tions as he faw fit to adopt, and thofe but few. I mull candidly ac- 
knowledge that at times when I have heard people fearching for internal 
evidence in the ffyle of Junius as to the author of thofe famous letters, 
I have called to recollection this circumftance, which I have now »e- 
lated, and occafionally faid that the fly le of Junius bore a ftrong re- 
femblance to what 1 had ubferved of the ftyle of Secretary Hamilton : 
beyond this I ne$er had the lead grounds for conjecture . 9 p. 164.. 

In Dublin, Mr Cumberland was introduced to a new and a 
more miscellaneous fociety than he hac} hitherto been ufed to, and 
has prefented his readers with Unking (ketches of Dr Pocockc 
and Primate Stone. We are more amuted, however, with the 
following picture of George Faulkner. 

* Defcription muft fall Ihort in the attempt to convey any fleet ch of 
that eccentric being to thofe who have not read him in the notes of 
Jephfon, or feen him in the mimickry of Foote, who, in his portraits 
of Faulkuer, found the only finer whom his extravagant pencil could 
not caricature ; for he had a folemn intrepidity of egotifm, and a dar- 
ing contempt of abfurdity, that fairly outfaced imitation, and,* like 
Garrick’s Ode on Shakcfpear, which Johofoa faid <f defied crkicifro, 99 
fo did George, in the original fpirjt of his own perfe£l buffoonery, de- 
fy caricature. He never deigned to join in the laugh he had raffed, nor 
feemed to have a feeling of the ridicule he had provoked. At the fame 
time that He was pnsrfftmicotty, and by preference, the butt and buffoon 
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of the company, he could find opening# and opportunities for hits of 
retaliation, which were fuch left-handed thrufts as few could parry : 
nobody could forefee where they would fall ; nobody, of courfe, was 
fore-artned : and as there was, in his calculation, but one fupereminent 
chara&er in the kingdom of Ireland* and he the printer of the Dublin 
Journal, rank was no Ihield againft George’s arrows, which flew where 
he lifted, and fixed or miffed as chance directed, he cared not about 
' confequences. He gave good meat and excellent claret in abundance* 
I fate at his table once from dinner till two in the morning, whilft 
George fwallowed immenfe potations with one folitary fodden ftraw- 
berry at the bottom of the glafs, which he faid was recommended to 
him by hia do&or for its cooling properties. He never loft his recol- 
!e$ion or equilibrium the whole time, and was in excellent foolery. It 
was a fingular coincidence, that there was a perfon in company who 
had received his reprieve at the gallows, and the very judge who had 
paffed fentence of death upon him : but this did not in the leaft difturb 
the harmony of the fociety, nor embarrafs any human creature prefent. * 
P' I 74*5» 

In the end of the Lieutenancy of Lord Halifax, Mr Cumber- 
land's father’ was promoted to the fee of Clonfert in Ireland; and 
upon that noble Lord’s nomination to the high office of Secretary 
of State, our author fullered the mortification of being fuperied- 
ed in his fituation of fecretary, and feems to have thought him- 
felf but indifferently compenfuted by the appointment of clerk to 
the IJoard of Trade. In this fituation, he wrote an opera* and 
the comedy of < The Brothers, ’ which was acted with conlider- 
able appiaufe. There is fome good dramatic critieifm in this and 
in other parts of the book ; but we are more edified by his cha- 
ra&eriftic anecdotes of Irilh manners and characters, which he 
had an opportunity of collecting when upon a yifit to his father 
in his refidence of Clonfert. They are all a little overcharged, we 
fufpeCt; but are very amuling. Our readers may take the follow- 
ing picture of a native Irilh baron. 

‘ On this vilit to Mr Talbot, 1 was accompanied by Lord Eyre of 
Eyre Court, a near neighbour and friend of my father. This noble 
Lord, though pretty far advanced in years, was fo correctly indigenous, 
as never to have been out of Ireland in his life, and not often fo far 
from Eyre Court as in this tour to Mr Talbot’s. Proprietor of a vaft 
extent of foil, not very produ&ive, and inhabiting a fpaciou 9 manfion, 
not in the beft repair, he lived according to the ftyle of the country 
with more hofpitality than elegance : whilft his table groaned with a- 
bundance, the order and good tafte of its arrangement were little thought 
of : the llaughtered ox was hung up whole, and the hungry fervitor fup- 
plied himfelf with his dole of flelh, iliced from off the carcafe. Hia 
Lor dihip’s day was fo apportioned* as to give the afternoon by much 
,tl*e largeft fhare of it ; during which, from an early dinner, to the hour 
q £ reft, he never left hia chair, nor did the claret ever quit the table. 
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This did not produce inebriety, for it was Tipping rather than drinking* 
that filled up the time ; and this mechanical procefs of gradually moilt- 
ening the human clay* was carried on with very little aid from conver- 
fation, for his Lordlhip’s companions were not very communicative, and 
fortunately he was not very curious. He lived in an enviable independ- 
ence as to reading, and of courfe he had no books. Not one of the 
windows of his caHle was made to open, but luckily he had no liking 
for frefh air, and the confequence may be better conceived than deferr- 
ed. * p. 206—7. 

The following traits are from the opposite extreme in the scale 
of society. 

4 Amongft the labourers in my father’s garden there were three bro- 
thers of the name of O’Rourke, regularly defeended from the kings of 
Connaught, if they were exactly to be credited for the corre&nefs of 
their genealogy. There was alfo an elder brother of thrfe, Thomas 
O’Rourke, who filled the fuperior Hation of hind, or headman ; it was 
his wife that burnt the bewitched turkies, whiltl Tom burnt his wig for 
joy of my vi6tory at the cock-match, and threw a proper parcel of oat- 
meal into the air, as a votive offering for my glorious fuceefs. One of 
the younger brothers was upon crutches in confequence of a contufion 
on his hip, which he literally acquired as follows— When my father 
came down to Clonfert from Dublin, it Was announced to him that the 
bifhop was arrived: the poor fellow was then in the a£l of lopping a 
tree in the garden ; transported at the tidings, he exclaimed — “ Is my 
lord come ? Then I’ll throw myfelf out of this fame tree for joy — . ” 
He exactly fulfilled his word, and laid himfelf up for fome months. 

4 When I accompanied my mother from Clonfert to Dublin, my fa* 
ther having gone before, wc pafied the night at Killbeggan, where Sir 
Thomas Cuffe (knighted in a frolic by .Lord Townfhend) kept the 
inn. A certain Mr Geoghegan was extremely drunk, noify and bru- 
tally troublefome to Lady Cuffe the hoHefs : Thomas O’Rourke was 
with us, and being much fcandalized with the behaviour of Geoghegan, 
took me afide, and in a whifper faid — “ Squire, will I quiet this fame 
Mr Geoghegan ? ** When I replied, By all means, but how was it to 
be done ? — Tom produced a knife of formidable length, and demanded — 
44 Haven’t 1 got this ? And won’t this do the job; and hqjh’t he 
wounded the woman of the inn with a chopping knife ; and what is this 
but a knife ; and wou’dn’t it be a good deed to put him to death like a 
mad dog ? Therefore, Squire, do you fee, if it will pleafure you and 
and my lady there above Hairs, who is ill enough, God he knows, I’ll 
put this knife into that fame Mr Geoghegan’s ribs, and be off the next 
moment on the grey mare ; and isn’t Hie in the liable ? Therefore, on r 
ly fay the word, and I’ll do it. ” This was the true and exa& propo- 
sal of Thomas O’Rourke, and as nearly as I can remember, I have Hat- 
ed it in his very words. ? p. 212-13. 

On his return from Ireland, Mr Cumberland brought out his 
excellent play of the West Indian, which was received with un- 
bounded applause, and seems to have decided him in favour of 
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tibia species of composition. He also wrote a pamphlet, vindicate 
lit the memory of his grandfather Dr Bentley from what appear- 
ed to him an illiberal attack of Bishop Lowth. 

At this period of his story he introduces several sketches and 
characters of his literary friends *, which are executed, for the most 
part, with great force and vivacity. Of Garrick he says — 

* Nature had done fo much for him, that he could not help being an 
aftor; (he gave him a frame of fo manageable a proportion, and from 
its flexibility fo perfedly under command, that by its aptitude and elaf- 
ticity, he could draw it out to lit any fizes of character that tragedy 
could offer to him, and contract it to any fcale of ridiculous diminution, 
that his Abel Druggcr, Scrub or Fribble, could require of him to fink 
it to. His eye, in the mean time, was fo penetrating, fo fpcaking ; his 
brow fo moveable, and all his features fo plaftic, and fo accommodating, 
that wherever liis mind impelled them, they would go ; and before his 
tongue could give the text, his countenance would exprefs the fpirit and 
the paflion of the part he was encharged with. ' p. 245—6. 

The following picture of Soame Jenyns is excellent. 

* A difagreement about a name or a date will mar the bell ffory 
that was ever put together. Sir Jofhua Reynolds luckily could not 
hear an interrupter of this fort ; Johnfon would not hear, or if he 
heard him, would not heed him ; Soame Jenyns heard him, heeded 
him, fet him right, and took up his talc, where he had left it, without 
any diminution of its humour, adding only a few more twifts to his 
fnuff-box, a few more taps upon the lid of it, with a preparatory grunt 
or two, the invariable forerunners of the amenity that was at the heels 
of them. He was the man who bore his part in all focieties with the 
molt even temper and undifturbed hilarity of all the good companions 
whom I ever knew. He came into your houfe at the very moment you 
had put upon your card ; he dreffed himfelf to do your party honour 
in all the colours of the jay ; his lace indeed had long fmee loft its luf- 
tre, but bis coat had faithfully retained its cut Jince the days when gen- 
tlemen embroidered figured velvetvS with Ihort flceves, boot cuffs, and 
buckram ikirts : as nature had caft him in the exa& mould of an ill 
made pair of ftiff flays, he followed her fo clofe in the falhion of his 
coat, that it was doubted if he did uot wear them : becaufe he had a 
protuberant wen juft under his poll, he wore a wig* that did not cover 
above half his head. His eyes were protruded like the eyes of the lob- 
fter, who wears them at the end of his feelers, and yet there was room 
between one of thefe and his nofe for another wen, that added nothing 
to his beauty 5 yet I heard this good man very innocently remark, when 
Gibbon publiflied his hiftory, that he wondered any body fo ugly could 
write a book. 

« Such was the exterior of a man, who was the charm of the circle, 
add gave a zeft to every company he came into ; his pleafantry vfras of a 
fort peculiar to himfelf; it harmonized with every thing ^ it was like 
.jfche brea$ to our dinner ; you did not perhaps make it tip whole, or 
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principal part of your meal, but it was an admirable and wholefomc 
auxiliary to your other viands. Soame Jenyns told you no long ftories, 
tugroffed not much of your attention, and was not angry with thole 
that did ; hia thoughts were original, and were apt to have a . very 
whimlical affinity to the paradox in them; he wrote verfes upon danc- 
ing, and profe upon the origin of evil, yet he was a very indifferent 
metaphyfician and a worfe dancer : ill nature and pcrfonality, with the 
fingle exception of his Lines upon Johnfon, I never heard fall from hia 
lips ; thofe lines I have forgotten, though l believe I was the firft per- 
fon to whom he recited them; they were very bad, but he had been 
told that Johnfon ridiculed his metaphyfics, and fome of us had juft 
then ^en making extemporary epitaphs upon each other; though his 
wit was harmlefs, yet the general cart of it wa* ironical ; there was a 
terfcncfs in his repartees, that had a play of wotds as well as of thought ; 
af>, wheu fpeaking of the difference between laying out money upon 
land, or purchafmg into the funds, he faid, 44 One was principal with- 
in out intereft, and the other intereft without principal. 99 Certain it 
is he had a brevity of expreffion, that nevtr hung upon the ear, and 
you felt the point in the very moment that he made the pufh. 9 

V • *47—249. 

Foote is frequently introduced. The following ftory we think 
very ludicrous. 

4 I remember well, when Garrick and 1 made him a vifit, poor Foote 
had fomething worfe than a dull man to ftruggle with, and matter of 
faA brought home to him in a way that, for a time, entirely overthrew 
his fpirits, and moft completely him from his propriety* We had 
taken him by furprife, and of eourfe were with him fome hours before 
dinner, to make fure of our own if we had miffed of his. He feemed 
overjoyed to fee us, engaged us to ftay, walked with us in his garden, 
and read to us fome feenes roughly fketched for his Maid of Bath. His 
dinner was quite good enough, and his wine fuperlative ; Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who had ferved in the Eaft Indies, dropt in before dinner, 
and made the fourth of our party ; When we had palled about two 
hours in pet fed harmony and hilarity, Garrick called for his tea, and 
Sir Robert rofc to depart : there was an unlucky fereen in the room 
that hid the door, and behind which Sir Robert hid himfelf for fome 
purpofc, whether natural or artificial I know not ; but Foote, fuppofmg 
him gone, inftantly began to play off his ridicule at the expence of hia 
departed gueft. 1 mull confefs it was (in the cant phrafel a way'Ahat 
he bad , and juft now a very unlucky way, for Sir Robert bolting from be- 
hind the feteen, cried out — > 4 I am not gone, Foote ; fpare me till 1 am 
out of hearing ; and now, with your leave, 1 will Hay till thefe gentle- 
men depart, and then you lhail amufe me at their coft, as you have 
amnfed them at mine. 99 p. 250-1. 

Of Goldfmith he fays, 

4 That he wasfantaftically and whimfieally vain, alt the world knows * 
but there was no fettled and inherent malice in his heart. He wk> tena- 
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cjjous to a ridiculous extreme of certain pretenfiona that did not, and by 
nature could not, belong to him, and at the fame time inexcufably care- 
lefs of the fame which he had powers to command. His table* talk was, 
as Garrick aptly compared It, like that of a parrot, whilft he wrote 
like Apollo ; he had gleams of eloquence, and at times a majeftf of 
thought, but, in general, his tongue and his pen had two very dif- 
ferent ftylea of talking. What foibles he had he took no pains to con- 
ceal ; the good qualities of his heart were too frequently obfeured by the 
carelefloefs of his condudf, and the frivolity of his manners. Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds was very good to him, and would have drilled him into better 
trim and order for foeiety, if he would have been amenable ; for Rey- 
nolds was a perfedt gentleman, had good fenfe, great propriety, yrith all 
the focial attributes, and all the graces of hofpitality, equal to any man. 

‘ Diftrefs drove Goldfmith upon undertakings neither congenial with 
his ftudies nor worthy of his talents. 1 remember him, when in his 
chamber in the Temple, he (lie wed me the beginning of bis Animated 
Nature; it was with a figh, fuch as genius draws, when hard neceflity 
diverts it from its bent to drudge for bread, and talk of birds and bruits 
and creeping things, which Pidcock’s fhow-man would have done as 
well. Poor fellow, he hardly knew an afs from a mule, nor a turkey 
from a goofe, but when he faw it on the table. 9 p. 257-9. 

In purfuing the fame fpeculation, he introduces another dill 
more celebrated character. 

* Who will fay that Johnfon himfelf would have been fuch a champi- 
on in literature, fuch a front-rank foldier in the fields of fame, if he had 
not been prefled into the fervice, and driven on to glory with the bay- 
onet of (harp neceflity pointed at his back ? If fortune bad turned him 
into a field of clover, he would have laid down and rolled in it. The 
mere manual labour of writing would not have allowed his laflitude and 
love of eafe to have taken the pen out of the inkhorn, unlefs the crav- 
ings of hunger had reminded him that he muft fill the flieet before he 
faw the table-cloth. He might, indeed, have knocked down O&ourne 
for a blockhead, but he would not have knocked him down with a folio 
of his own writing. He would perhaps have been the dictator of a 
club, and wherever he fate down to converfation, there muft have been 
that fplafh of ftrong bold thought about him, that we might ftill have 
had a colle&anea after his death ; but of profe i guefs not much, of 
works of labour none, of fancy perhaps fomething more, efpecially of 
poetry, which, under favour, 1 conceive was not his tower of tlrength . 9 
p. 259.-60. 

* Anecdotes of times paft, feenes of his own life, and charadlers of 
humourifts, enthufiafts, crack-brained projc£to*s, and a variety of ft range 
beings, that he had chanced upon, when detailed by him at length, 'and 
garntfhed with thofe epifodical remarks, fometimes comic, fometimes 
grave, which he would throw in with infinite fertility of fancy, were a 
treat, which, though not always to be purchafed by five and twenty 
cups of tea, I have often had the happinefs to enjoy for lefs than half 
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the number. He was eafily led into topics ; it was not eafy to turn 
him from them ; but who would wifli it ? If a man wanted to fhew 
himfelf off by getting up and riding upon him, he was fure to run ref- 
tive and kick him off ; you might as fafdy have backed Bucephalus, 
before Alexander had lunged him. Neither did he always like to be 
over-fondled ; when a certain gentleman out-a&ed his part in this way, 
he is faid to have demanded of him — 4 What provokes your rifibility, 
Sir ? Have I faid any thing that you underftand ? — Then I afk pardon 
of the reft of the company — ’ But this is Henderfon’s anecdote of 
him, and 1 won’t fwear he did not make it himfelf. ’ p. 263 — 264. 

< l have heard Dr Johnfon relate with infinite humour the circum- 
ftance of his refcuing Goldfmith from a ridiculous dilemma, by* the pur. 
chafe-money of his Vicar of Wakefield, which he fold on hia behalf to 
Dodfley, and, as I think, for the furo of ten pounds only. He had 
run up a debt with his landlady, for board and lodging, of fome few 
pounds, and was at bis wit’s-end how to wipe off the fcore, 'and keep a 
roof over his head, except by clofing with a very daggering propofal on 
her part, and taking his creditor to wife, whofe charms were very far 
from alluring, whilft her demands were extremely urgent. In this crifia 
of his fate he was found by Johnfon, in the ad of meditating on the 
melancholy alternative before him. He (hewed Johnfon his manu- 
feript of the Vicar of Wakefield, but feemed to be without any plan, 
or even hope, of raifing money upon the difpofal of it : when Johnfon 
call his eye upon it, he difeovered fomething that gave him hope, and 
immediately took it to Dodfley, who paid down the price above men- 
tioned in ready money, and added an eventual condition upon its future 
fale. Johnfon deferibed the precautions he took in concealing the 
amount of the fum he had in hand, which he prudently adminillered to 
him by a guinea at a time. In the event he paid off the landlady’s 

fcore, and redeemed the perfon of his friend from her embraces. ’ 

p. 273* 

These are almost all the literary characters of whom Mr Cum- 
berland has made any particular mention \ and though we are lit- 
tle more than half through the volume, we believe we are not 
very far from the conclusion of our extracts. The. remainder of 
it is occupied,* chiefly, with the personal transactions and family 
arrangements of the author, in which it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the public should take any great interest. His father 
was translated to the see of Kilmore, and died soon after. Our 
author himself wrote a variety of plays, and some odes and other 
poems, which had respectively their merited success, and was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Colonial Department, through the friend- 
ly interest of Lord George Germain, then at the head of that 
Board. He was ever afterwards the zealous friend and defender 
of his patron 5 and spent much of his time in his society. The 
following anecdote struck us as curious and important. 

< It 
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* It happened to me to be prefent, and fitting next to Admiral Rod- 
ney at table, when the thought fee tried fieft to occur to him of breaking 
the French line, by pa fling through it in the heat of. the a&ion* It 
was at JLord George Germain's houfe at Stondand, after dinner, when, 
having afked a number of queftiohs about the manoeuvring of columns, 
and the cffe& of charging with them on a line of infantry, he proceeded 
to arrange a parcel of cherry-ftones, which he had collected from the 
table, and forming them as two fleets drawn up in line, and oppofed to 
each other, he at once arreiled our attention, which 'had not been very 
generally engaged by his preparatory inquiries, by declaring he was 
determined fo to pierce the enemy's line of battle, {arranging his man- 
oeuvre at the fame time on the mbk ) if ever it was his fortune to bring 
them into aftion * p. 298. 

, This statement, at first sight, appears to be inconsistent with 
the claim of our ingenious countryman Mr Clerk of Eldin to the 
brilliant and important discovery to which it alludes ; and to say 
the truth, we cannot help entertaining some doubts of Mr Cum- 
berland's accuracy in the detail of a conversation which took place 
live and twenty years before he committed it to writing ; but up- 
on attending to the circumstances of the case, it does not appear 
toils that the anecdote, even if recorded with perfect correctness, 
affords the slightest ground for calling in question the originality 
or importance of Mr Clerk's admitted discovery.. Even if Ad- 
miral Rodney had really conceived this brilliant idea at the very 
moment commemorated by Mr Cumberland, it is apparent that 
Mr Clerk had been beforehand with him in the conception ; and 
we should only have the extraordinary, though not unprecedent- 
ed, case of the same discovery having been made successively by 
two separate individuals. The conversation recorded by Mr Cum- 
berland appears to have taken place recently before the Admiral’s 
departure for the West Indies in January 1780 j but Mr Ocrkhud 
brought his plan to maturity, and communicated the particulars 
of it to several persons, immediately after Keppcl's action oil* 
Ushant, nearly two years before, and while Admiral Rodney 
was resident abroad. But this is not alL Mr CI<g*k has himself 
stated in his preface, that having gone to London in tlic end of 
the year 1779, he had a meeting, by appointment, with Mr R. 
Atkinson, Admiral Rodney's particular friend, and another with 
Sir Charles Douglas his Captain, at which he detailed, and fully 
explained to these gentlemen, every part of his system, for the 
express purpose of having it communicated to the Admiral befoi^ 
his departure with the fleet which he had been appointed to com- 
mand. Mr Cl6rk adds, that he understood that such a commu- 
nication was accordingly made, and that he has it from the best 
authority, that the Admiral expressed his zealous approbation of 
the scheme before he left London, and, after his return, made no 
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scruple to acknowledge that it was Mr Clerk who had suggested 
the manoeuvres by which he had obtained the victory of the 12th 
April 1782. These facts, we have no doubt, may still be establish- 
ed ; and it is pleasing to observe, that they rather serve to ex- 
plain, than to contradict, the particulars related by Mr Cumber- 
land. It is not very likely that a scheme of such magnitude should 
suggest itself* For the first time, in the gaiety of a conversation 
at tabic ; but if it had been recently communicated to the noble 
Admiral, it is abundantly natural that the accidental mention of 
breaking lines of infantry in land battles, should lead him to speak 
of it ; and if lie did not happen to mention with whom the sug- 
gestion had originated, it was equally natural tor Mr Cumberland 
to suppose that it had that moment presented itself. 

Soon after this, Mr Cumberland was induced to undertake a 
private mission to the Court of Spain, of which he has introduced 
a very long and languishing account ; and for the trouble and ex- 
penses of which, he complains very vehemently that he has re- 
ceived no compensation on the part of the British Government. 
Our tribunal is not competent to the determination of such causes. 
Nor would any tribunal, we suppose, think it expedient to hazard 
an opinion upon the statement of one of the parties. There are 
some little pieces of good desciiption interspersed in the dull di- 
plomacy of the hundred qmrto pages to which the Spanish bio- 
graphy is extended ; and a curious account of a wonderful gypsey 
actress at Madrid, which we regret not being able to extract. 

Upon his return, Mr Cumberland had soon to witness the de- 
molition of the Board of Trade, in consequence of Mr Burke’s 
Reform Bill ; and was deprived of his secretaryship, on* a com- 
pensation scarcely amounting to a moiety of what was taken away. 
Upon this diminished income he retired with his family to Tan- 
bridge Wells, where he has continued ever since to reside, and to 
amuse himself by writing essays, comedies, novels, and these me- 
moirs. 

There is little in the subsequent part of the book that seems to 
require any detail. The author criticizes his own works with 
considerable candour and acuteness, and with little more than a 
natural partiality. He assures us, that the Israelites never made 
him any acknowledgment for the exertions he made in their fa- 
vour ; and this strain of ingratitude seems to have gone far to 
ruin them in his good opinion. He gives a Jong account of the 
retirement and death of Lord Sackvillc ; and runs into a very silly 
and splenetic rhapsody on the fame of the Young Roscius, whose 
gains and popularity have evidently afflicted him more than was 
necessary. He praises the poetical labours of Sir James Bland 
Burges and Mr Hayley ; and informs us, that Junius savage ; 

Sterne, 
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Sterne, frivolous and pathetic ; and Edmund Burke, graceful in 
his anger, and musical even in his madness. The volume closes 
with a tribute to the filial piety of his youngest daughter. 

We will pronounce no general judgment on the literary merits 
of Mr Cumberland ; but our opinion of them certainly has not 
been raised by the perusal of these memoirs. There is no depth 
of thought, nor dignity of sentiment about him ; — he is too frisky 
for an old man, and too gossiping for an historian. His style is 
too negligent even for the most familiar composition ; and though 
he has proved himself, upon other occasions, to be a great master 
of good English, he has admitted a number of phrases into this 
work, which, we are inclined to think, would scarcely pass com- 
ment even in conversation. c I declare to truth y — i with the great- 
est pleasure in life ’ — ‘ she would lead off in her best manner, * 
&c« are expression* which we should not expect to hear in the so- 
ciety to which Mr Cumberland belongs ; — i laid , 9 for lay, is still 
more insufferable from the antagonist of Lowth, and the descend- 
ant of Bentley ; — ( qucrulential * strikes our ear as exotic ; — c lo- 
cate, location, and locality, , for situation simply, seem also to be 
bad 5 and * intuition, * for observation, sounds very pedantic, to 
say the least of it. Upon the whole, however, this volume is not 
the work of an ordinary writer 5 and we should probably have 
been more indulgent to its faults, if the excellence of some of the 
author's former productions had not sent us to its perusal with 
expectations perhaps somewhat extravagant. 


Art. IX. European Commerce 9 shewing new and secure Channels 
of Trade with the Continent of Europe : detailing the Produce , 
Manufactures , and Commerce , of Russia } Prussia , Sweden , Den- 
mark, and Germany ; as well as the Trade of the Rivers Elbe , 
Weser y and Ems : With a Getter al View of the Trade , Navi- 
gation, Produce and ManufactureSy of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and its unexplored and improveable 
and interior Wealth . By J. Jepson Oddy, Member of the Rus- 
sia and Turkey or Levant Companies. 4to. pp. 622. Lon- 
don, 1805. 

A book containing such a mass of commercial information as 
is here presented to us, must be interesting at all times to a 
country like Great Britain *, but, in the present state of our trade, 
it acquires a new and extraordinary value. The hostilities which 
have shut us out of the ports of the South, have added prodigiously 
^jTthe importance of those which are still open in the North ; and 
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as these are now the great inlets through which the tide of cur 
commerce is poured over the continent of Europe, we listen with 
particular interest to all those details or observations by which we 
may be enabled to secure or to enlarge their advantages. 

The author has taken great pains with this work ; and has la- 
boured, by minute directions and innumerable tables, to piake it 
practically useful. He certainly has not failed altogether in this 
aim ; but it is necessary, we think, to premise, that his attain-? 
ments appear to us to be by no means of a high order, and that 
his judgments seem frequently to he perverted by the doctrines of 
an exploded system of political economy. The general view which 
we propose to give of the plan and contents of the book, will en- 
able our readers, however, to judge for themselves of its preten- 
sions. 

The work is divided into seven books, of which the first is ap- ■ 
propriated to Russia . The progress which this great country is 
destined to make among the nations, cannot fail to interest the 
philosophical observer ; and there is something extremely grand in 
the prospective view of her commercial and political advancement. 
If Russia only attains one third of the population that is common- 
ly possessed by countries at all favourably situated, she will still 
reckon a hundred and twenty-five millions of inhabitants ; and 
there is reason to think that this multiplication is going on with 
considerable rapidity. Mr Tooke estimates the whole population 
of the empire at thirty-six millions j but Mr Oddy thinks it may 
now be carried, without fear of exaggeration, to forty millions. 
The growing prosperity of this empire is materially assisted by the 
systematic efforts of the Government to facilitate commercial in- 
tercourse between all its parts. Canals are made, from time to 
time, to connect the numerous rivers which fall into the seas up- 
on its extremities. Thus the Beresinsky and Oginsky canals open 
an easy communication between the ports of the Baltic and those 
of the Euxine ; and the canal of Vishney Volotoshok connects 
the Gulf of Finland with the distant harbours of the Caspian. 
Some idea of the increasing industry of Russia may be formed, by 
comparing the number of vessels of all kinds that passed through 
this famous canal, which joins the Neva and Wolga, in the years 
1787 and 1797. In the former, the number was 2914 barks, 
957 half barks, 178 boats, and 1984 floats, paying 24,(589 rubles 
of toll or duty ; in the latter, 8958 barks, 882 half barks, 248 
boats, and 1676 floats, paying 31,192 rubles. 

The articles for exportation consist chiefly of iron, wood, hemp 
and flax, both raw and manufactured, tallow and grain. The exr 
portation of wood was some years ago prohibited, on account of 
the great waste in the forests ; but it has again been permitted, 
vojl. viu. no. 15. I under 
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under certain restrictions. By adopting proper regulations for the 
management of the forests, Mr Oddy thinks this article might be 
rendered one of the most productive and permanent staples of Rus* 
sian commerce. Hemp and flax, and their products, constitute, 
at present, the most important part of the annual exports. The 
value of these exported in 1802, amounted to 21,170,432 rubles. 
From the tables produced by Mr Oddy, it appears that agricul- 
ture is rapidly advancing ; for, in 1793, the value of grain ex- 
ported was only 3,121,597 rubles ; whereas, in 1802, it had in- 
creased to 11,496,245. 

Mr Oddy gives a very Full account of the different seaports in 
Russia, accompanied with tables to illustrate the history and ac- 
tual state of their trade. Archangel, as is well known* was the 
chief place of trade, till Peter the Great created a new city, which 
produced a complete revolution in the commerce of the North. 
Three parts of the whole trade of the empire is now carried on in 
the Baltic. St Pelcrsburgh, or Cronstadt and Riga, are the prin- 
cipal ports in this sea ; but there are several others which share 
the benefits of that commercial spirit so assiduously encouraged 
by the Government. In the Black Sea, Odessa has, by unremit- 
led exertions on the part of the Government, become a pla^e of 
considerable importance, and bids fair to rival, in time, the most 
flourishing marts of the Baltic. Our author, indeed, is inclined 
to think , * that the trade of the Baltic is destined to undergo, at 
no distant period, a revolution similar to that which took place in 
the trade of the White Sea after the building of Petersburg. At 
present, however, the foreign trade of Russia in this sea is nearly 
confined to the provinces of the Turkish empire, from which con-t 
sidcrablc importations are annually made. 

It is impossible to examine the author’s tables and statements of 
the foreign trade of Russia, without being struck with the immense 
advantages which she derives from her intercourse with Britain. 
Her sales to this country, it appears, are nearly equal to all her o- 
thor sales put together. Notwithstanding all this, there is, ac- 
cording to Mr Oddy, a strong jealousy entertained by that power, 
of our naval superiority, and a manifest desire on her part to un- 
derrate the value of the connexion. If this be really true, which 
we much doubt, at least in the extent stated by Mr Oddy, it must 
follow, that the Government is much in the dark regarding the 
true interests of the country ; for it cannot be doubted that her 
commerce is nourished and upheld by the preponderance of the 
British navy. What else is it that brings the peculiar articles of 
Russian-produce into demand ? What would become of the trade 
5n these articles, and of the industry that ministers to it, were 
the maritime power of Britain reduced to a level with that of 
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other states ? The inference is obvious and irresistible. We are, 
however, inclined to think that our author's remarks upon this 
subject refer more to the spirit which animated the latter part of 
the wayward administration of Paul, than to the present times. 
"Both countries, we hope, have, since that period, attained such 
notions of the points then in dispute, as will in future secure 
their adherence to more pacific and accommodating maxims. 

The productions, manufactures, and commerce of Prussia are 
treated of in the Second Book. The possessions of this power 
extend nearly four hundred miles along the southern coasts of 
,the Baltic, embracing several fine rivet's and convenient harbours. 
It is partly through these that our manufactures and colonial 
productions are now conveyed to the interior of the continent. 
The rivers communicating with Kouingsberg, open a safe inland 
navigation, even to the Black Sea. Through this channel the 
British Turkey trade may be safely carried on, and at a cheaper 
rate, than by the Mediterranean. Riga, however, in the domi- 
nions of Russia, possesses, as the author Iras shewn, greater facili- 
ties for this branch of trade; for the goods shipped there get 
much sooner into the current of the Dnieper, which conveys 
them straight to Odessa. Stettin upon the Oder a fiords another 
wide channel for cur commerce with the continent. This fine 
river runs through a great part of the North of Germany, and 
there arc several canals which connect it with the Elbe and other 
rivers. .So long, therefore, as the trade by the Elbe and the 
Wescr is interrupted, our author considers Stettin as one of the 
most convenient and extensive inlets for British merchandize. 

Dantzic is the chief grain market of the North. A late tra- 
veller * estimates the amount of all the grain exported from this 
place, in the year 1803, at 3*1,1 1*9 lasts, each containing eighty- 
four Winchester bushels. But in Mr Oddy’s tables for -the same 
year, wc find the amount stated at 08,278 lasts, each rated at 
eighty-six bushel*. This wide variation (though we have no 
doubt of Mr Oddy’s superior accuracy) serves to shew with what 
caution such statements ought always to be received. The fol- 
lowing extract exhibits a curious contrast between the negligence 
that prevails in bringing the grain to Dantzic, and the anxious 
precautions with which it is guarded when warehoused there. 

* All kind of grain conveyed to Dantzic, but particularly that from 
a great diflarnce, is brought clown in vtiFcls, or rather floats, clumfily put 
together, of different dimenfions and deferiptinns, according to the rivera 
or places they are firfl fent out from ; and, what will appear very extra-, 
oidinary, without any coveting but that of the canopy of heaven. In this 
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flate, uncovered, or any ways prote&ed, it is brought from the moft 
remote parts, expofed to all forts of weather, fometimes fix, feven, eight, 
nine, or even ten weeks on its paffage. If thefeafon happens to be wet, 
the grain is piled in the veflel or float, with a ridge to (hoot off the wet, 
which, continuing fome time, the fnrface becomes one coat of vegetative 
matter, like a green grafs-plat, floating down the current, and which 
partly prevents the rain penetrating farther than a few inches. The 
wafte and lofs, however, muft be incredible in wet feafons, and even 
otherwife ; for the feathered tribe, as the float proceeds along, are their 
conftant cuftomers, even into the very city of Dantzic. Strange as this 
may appear, but which the author has been repeatedly an eyewitnefs to, 
thefe people have never yet been prevailed upon to have tarpaulings, or 
any covering, which would, in a wet feafon, doubly repay them for the 
firft coft. 9 — 

‘ The warehoufes here are upon an excellent plan, fituated upon an 
ifland formed by the river Moitlau, running clofe by the city on one 
tide, and another branch by what is called the Foreftadt on the other. 
There are three bridges on each fide of the ifland, at the end of ftreets 
over it from the city to the Foreftadt. In the night all the bridges are 
drawn up, excepting the two at the end of the main ftreet, acrofs the 
centre of the ifland, communicating betwixt the old city and the Fore- 
fladt. To guard thole warehouks are from twenty to thirty ferocious 
dogs of a large lize, among!! which are blood-hounds, let loofe at ele- 
ven o’clock in the night. To command, and to keep the dogs within 
their di!lrid\s, as well as the pallengers from harm, at the end of each 
of the Itreets leading to the main one are large high gates run acrofs : 
no light is allowed, nor any perfon fuffered to live on this ifland. The 
dogs prowl about the whole night, and create great terror. 3 

Prussia, by the extensive range of coast she has acquired, has 
certainly secured, the means of obtaining a large share of the 
Baltic trade. But though possessed of these natural facilities, she 
docs not yet seem to have learned the rudiments of that science 
on which commercial prosperity depends. The narrow notions 
of Frederic, whose genius, splendid as it was in negotiation and 
war, never embraced any of the great principles of commercial 
policy, are still cherished with undiminished attachment by the 
cabinet of Berlin. Our author, however, speaks much of the 
great encouragement afforded to industry. And if monopolies 
and prohibitions are wise expedients for promoting industry, it 
must be allowed this government is- by no means idle. But 
Prussia must govern herself by other maxims, or be contented 
with a very subordinate place in the scale of manufacturing and 
commercial nations. 

* v The third book treats of the dutchy of Mecklenburg , which. 
Oil account of its high cultivation, and the quantity of grain it 
exports, Mr Oddy denominates the Egypt of the North. The 
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imperial city of Lubec is fituated in this dutchy ; and as it has 
an eafy communication with the North Sea, by means of the 
Holftein canal, and with the Elbe by that of Stecknitz, it is, 
in the prefent ftate of affairs, a place of great commercial im- 
portance. 

In the fourth book, the author goes on to Sweden , a country, 
he fays, of but flow progrefs in the career of improvement. 
One great caufe of her backward ftate is the unfavourablenefs 
of the climate for the growth of grain. This is fo great, that 
Mr Oddy aflerts there are fcarcely three ripe crops in the fpace 
of ten years. , She has, however, confiderable refources in wood 
and iron, and in the fifheries. The Swedifh iron is well known 
to be of excellent quality ; there are at prefent about five hun- 
dred founderies in employment, and the annual produce is efti- 
mated at about 53*330 Englilh tons. Britain, every where the 
great encourager of induftry, takes more than half of the whole 
quantity exported. 

It has long been a favourite projeft with the Swedifli mo- 
narchs, to open a paflage through that country between the 
North Sea and the Baltic. This plan, worthy of Rome in the 
plenitude of her power, was originally conceived by Guftaviis 
Vafa. Confiderable progrefs has been made towards its accom- 
plifliment ; and though there are ftill great obftacles in the way, 
Mr Oddy is inclined to think they are far from infurmountable. 
We recolleft that Mr Phillips, a very competent judge, exprefles 
the fame opinion with confidence in his Hiftory of Inland Navi- 
gation. The completion of this grand undertaking would con- 
tribute much to the internal improvement of Sweden, and, 
through her, afford the other nations of Europe a paflage into 
the Baltic, independent of the Sound and the Belts. 

From Sweden the author proceeds to the dominions of Den- 
mark; and though he is Angularly confufed in this as in fome 
other parts of his work, there is yet much ufeful information com- 
municated. The details regarding Hufum and Tonningen will be 
found particularly interefting. This latter port, fcarcely known 
beyond the dominions of his Danifh Majefty, till the malignant 
and abfurd policy of Bonaparte had driven commerce from its na- 
tural channels, is now become the focus of commercial intercourfe 
between England and the Continent. It maintains a great trade 
with different places on the Elbe, and particularly with Hamburgh, 
having, in fad, become the port of that city fince its blockade* 
Denmark has, in feveral refpe&s, been a gainer by the wars in 
which the other nations of Europe are or have been lately engaged. 
In times of peace fhe is computed to gain nearly four millions of 
rix'dollars by the carrying trade ; but the war has given her an al- 
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moft exclufivc pofleffion of that branch of induftry, befides en- 
abling her to profecute the ®hing trade without competition, 
Prom Mr Oddy’s tables it appears that,, exduiive of the home 
cbnf^llpt, and the tranfport by land from Norway to Sweden, 
there' was exported in 1802 no lefs than 411 cargoes, containing 
about 26,500 tons of fifh. The exportation had increafed from 
256 cargoes to this amount between the years 1799 and 1802. 

Mr Oddy maintains, that the progrefs of Denmark has not 
nearly kept pace with the advantages of her fituation. Her peo- 
ple, he alleges, are flow to invent and as flbw to imitate, and have 
not yet acquired that true commercial fpirit which generates uni- 
verfal a£livity and emulation, and carries nations forward by rapkl 
movements in the career of wealth and power. He concludes the 
account of Denmark with a general view of the commerce of the 
Baltic, from which we learn, that the fhare of Great Britain in 
that trade amounts (leaving grain out of the calculation) to at leaft 
two thirds of the whole. This affords a ftriking view of the in- 
tereft all thefe nations have in the permanent profperity of this 
country. As the articles fold confift entirely of native produc- 
tions, the trade is certainly more advantageous to them than tex 
us ; but, at the fame time, we cannot conclude as Mr Oddy does, 
in the true fpirit of the mercantile fyflem, that all the gains are 
on their fide, and that we have only lofs. 

The author gives to the fixth book a title to which it affuredly 
has no claim ; for inltead of an account of ‘ the Commerce of 
Germany in general, , as it promifes, we have only an account of 
that carried on by three of its rivers, the Elbe, the Wefer, and 
the Ems. Upon thefe rivers, indeed, he is quite at home, and 
abundantly communicative ; and his account of their trade, fuch 
as it lately was, and of the commercial viciffitudes of Hamburgh 
fince the French revolution, is very intereffcing. The Ems being 
under the prote&ion of Pruffia is ftill open; and fliort as its courfe 
is, the Britifli goods which come into it find their way through 
every intervening obllacle, even to Italy. It is curious to learn 
that, by this channel, fome of the indigo which we export, goes 
even to France to dye cloth for the armies of the great enemy of 
Britifli induftry. So indifpenfable is our commerce* 

The feventh and laft book is of a very defultory nature 5 but its 
principal obje£l feems to be, to point out the means by which 
Britain may obtain naval (lores and other nectffaries* without go- 
ing to the Baltic. This is a favourite fpecufation with Mr Oddy. 
He is perfuaded the Northern powers do not liold us in due efti- 
mation ; that they look upon us as their dependants, and flatter 
themfelves that* by withholding tire fupply of naval ftores, they 
could at any time cruflj our power. He maintains alfo, that they 
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demand extravagant prices from us, upon the supposition that our 
dependence upon them obliges us to pay whatever they demand. 
Thinking in this manner, he often expresses great surprise that 
Britain does not take immediate measures to secure herself against 
the precarious and selfish friendships of the Scandinavian nations. 
The following passage, which we select because it is short, will 
serve to show how he feels and reasons upon this matter. 

* It is matter of no fmall aftonifhme^t that Great Britain, fo cele- 
brated for her political wifdom and commercial prudence, which has 
raifed her to power and confequence in the world, chiefly by her mari- 
time ftrength, fliould grofsly have neglefted cultivating within herfelf 
a great part of her naval ftores, the very foul and finews of her great- 
nefs and preservation, particularly after the many falutary admonitions 
at an early period, * and the attempt at monopoly by foreign powers, 
the armed neutrality in 1780, and the confederacy of the North in 
1 800. Great Britain makes herfelf dependent, as it were, upon thefe 
nations for the very articles on which her exiftence depends, and negle&s 
thofe domeftic refources which (he might fo advantageoufly carry into 
effeft, not only to a national, but individual benefit. * p. 489. 

With a view to such an improvement of our national resources, 
he treats, first, of the fisheries ; and maintains, that no scheme fo t 
their extension will be effectual that does not enable poor people 
to enter into that trade. Bounties, he says, are of no use ; for 
they do not enable any one, who has not the means otherwise, to 
undertake fishing. He proposes, therefore, that boats and tackle 
should be provided at the fishing stations, and hired out for a sum 
just sufficient to pay interest, tear and wear, under the direction 
of the ministers and elders in the Scotch parishes, and by the su* 
perintendants of the poor in England. 

He next recommends, in terms of extreme urgency, the culti- 
vation of timber at home, and even proposes compulsory measures 
for that purpose. This is his great resource, indeed, upon all oc- 
casions ; for Mr Oddy is one of those who think that governments 
ought to interfere in every thing. Meantime, he is of opinion, 
the timber trade might be advantageously transferred to our North 
American plantations. The forests there contain abundance of 
excellent timber, which he says can be brought to this country a 
great deal cheaper than from the Baltic, With the additional na- 
tional benefit of employing double the number of seamen, and 
double the tonnage of shipping. Some details are given upon the 
subject, which must be extremely valuable to such as may engage 
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in this trade. We were surprised, however, to find the author 
distinctly admitting, that the price of wood in the countries round 
the Baltic is regulated by the common principles, after having 
so often complained of the arbitrary monopoly demands of the 
northern merchants. Some of his reasonings on this point re- 
mind us of the declamations of certain French writers- against 
our grievous monopoly of colonial productions. 

Great advantages would, in Mr Oddy’s opinion, accrue to the 
empire at large, but particularly to Ireland, from a more extend- 
ed cultivation of hemp and flax. From personal observation, he 
asserts that the peasantry of Ireland are in a worse situation than 
the peasantry of any country in Europe ; and this, in the midst of 
greater resources than most of them enjoy. He thinks that, by 
affording every possible encouragement to this species of culture, 
for which the soil and climate are peculiarly adapted, the condi- 
tion of this misguided people might be materially improved. With 
regard to the bounty, Mr Oddy contends that it would be more 
effective if paid, not when the flax or hemp is brought to a mar- 
ketable state, but when the ground is sown ; for in this way the 
cultivator would be remunerated, although his crop should not 
succeed. 

Mr Oddy contends zealously for the cultivation of the waste 
lands in this island. The vast importations we are obliged to 
make, while we neglect so many millions of acres susceptible of 
cultivation, is, he thinks, a circumstance altogether unaccountable. 
It is much easier, however, to unfold the causes of this evil, than 
to indicate a remedy $ but this is a discussion into which we can- 
not at present enter. Our author entertains very sound notions 
with regard to the corn bounties ; and, though not qualified for 
the subtilties of political analysis, succeeds in proving that they are 
altogether nugatory and impolitic. A conviction of the inutility 
of these paltry expedients, may, in time, lead to measures of 
greater efficacy in this important branch of economical admini- 
stration. Meantime, we think Mr Oddy’s proposal of making 
this country an e?ttrep6t for grain, merits the attention of those 
whose duty it is to strengthen the empire by such seasonable and 
politic expedients as are suggested by the circumstances of the 
times. The following extract will make our readers acquainted 
with the author’s ideas upon this subject* 

* Nature, or rather Providence, has formed this ifland an impreg- 
nable emporium, where all the world, but particularly thofe who are 
driven from the trade of Holland and Hamburgh, would readily fly, if 
we would give them a courteous reception. Situated as we are between 
the Baltic and the fouthern parts of Europe, and likewife for the trade 
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between Europe and America, Britain (hould become the magazine of 
the univerfe. . 

* Let all foreign grain, then, be allowed importation at all times 
tinder the King's lock, upon the principle of an entrepot , there let it 
lay the pleafure of the owner fot a market. We are better fituated for 
it than Holland was ; if any demand (hould be made from the fouthern 
markets, our own (hips can be got out from our ports at ail feafons of 
the year, which is not the cafe in Holland. 

* We fpeak from fad and our own knowledge, that, wa9 fuch a prin- 
ciple adopted, the corn-dealers in the north of Europe, and thofe who 
have long been in the trade in other quarters, would cheerfully avail 
themfelves of it. But it is not only from the Baltic that confiderable 
fupplies of grain would be fent to fu^h an entrepot , but from America ; 
their confcious fecurity of the country, although they were feeking for 
markets, would always induce them, as they now often do, to touch at 
Ark or Falmouth, to learn the (late of the European markets, or call 
for orders. Great numbers of the American merchants, and they are 
moftly bold and enterprizing, would at once fend their produce here for 
a market, and take our manufadures in return. 

4 From foreign grain being ftored in this manner, would arife a cer- 
tain advantage to the country. If, whilft our wafte lands are getting 
into cultivation, any failure of our crops (hould take place, the llock in 
hand might be brought into the market by the regulations of the prefent, 
or fome more judicious ad. Monopoly, which is fo much cried down, 
would not exift in the face of a large unknown (lock ; and if the price 
advanced under thefe circumftances, it would rife from an adual defici- 
ency in the country, to fupply which we (hould then always have a (lock 
in (lore : for want of fuch a (lock, prices rapidly advance here, and the 
advance is anticipated abroad ; fo that it coils us enormous prices unne- 
eeflarily created . 9 p. J 1 1, 5 1 2. 

The short view which we have given of the contents of this 
book, leaves us but little to add upon its general merits. The 
author is never profound or philosophical in his views j nor does 
he seem to have powers for clear or comprehensive reasoning. He 
is often vague, redundant, desultory, and inconsistent $ and his 
diction is mean and clumsy. But he is a man of great experience, 
and no small practical sagacity ; and has produced a book more 
suited to the wants and to the capacity of ordinary traders, than 
the greater part of those which are founded upon juster maxims 
of policy. 
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Art, X. Essays , chief yon Chemical Subjects . By William Irvine, 
M. D. F. R. S. Ed., Lecturer in Materia Medica and Chemis- 
try in the University of Glasgow ; and by his son W. Irvine, 
M. D. 8vo. pp. 4?90. London, 1805. 


Tt has often been regretted by those who have paid attention to 
that interesting part of chemical science, which relates to the 
more abstruse doctrines of heat, that the theory proposed by the 
late Dr Irvine was never fully brought before the public. He 
himself gave no account of it, but in the chemical lectures which 
he delivered in the University of Glasgow; and although the 
headsrof it have been stated byjpr Crawford, who was well qua- 
lified to do it justice, the statement was only incidental, subordi- 
nate to his own views, and, of course, unaccompanied by those 
details and illustrations which its author could have best given it, 
and which were necessary on a subject in some measure obscure. 
From this cause, although the outline of the theory has been ge- 
nerally known, its real merits have scarcely ever been fairly ap- 
preciated ; it has often been misunderstood, nor has it yet had 
that rank assigned to it in chemical science to which it appears to 
us to be entitled. 


Having long been accustomed to consider this theory of the 
distribution of heat in bodies, and of its absorption during li- 
quefaction and vaporization, as the most philosophical that has 
yet been suggested, we turned to the perusal of this work with 
much curiosity and expectation. We have still to regret, how- 
ever, that we have not the author’s own statement and illustra- 
tion of his peculiar views, or have them only in a very imper- 
fect manner. In the preface, we are informed that Dr Irvine’s 
manuscripts, at least in what relates to this subject, were in no 
respect fit for publication, and were even in such a state, that 
no satisfactory account of the experiments and theory could 
have been compiled from them. To Dr Irvine, junior, the edi- 
tor of this publication, there only remained the alternative of 
availing himself of them as far as possible, in explaining and il- 
lustrating what he knew from other sources of his father’s opi- 
nions *, and although this is not precisely what those interested 
in the discussion would have wished, nor what we are persuaded 
it would have been the wish of the editor to present to the pub- 
lic, it is but justice to him to acknowledge, that he appears to 
be intimately acquainted with the subject ; that he has bestowed 
mi it much attention ; and has conveyed to us some interesting 
iitfbnnation on his father’s experiments. If some tincture of 
enthusiasm nvay, as he remarks, be expected in a son, who treats 

of 
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of liis father’s labours, we have not observed any want of can- 
dour, or any undue partiality to the doctrines he defends. 

Dr Black was the discoverer of the important truth, that when 
a body is heated to the point at which it begins to melt, it is not 
sufficient to communicate to it merely a little more heat to pro- 
duce an entire change in its form ; but that, as the change pro- 
ceeds, it absorbs a large quantity of caloric, which has no effect 
in increasing the temperature of the fluid, and which exists there- 
fore in the body in this new form, in a state not discoverable by 
the thermometer ; and again, that when the liquid is heated to 
the point at which it passes into vapour, a similar absorption of 
caloric, unaccompanied with any augmentation of temperature, 
takes place. The heat existing in this state Dr Black termed la- 
tent, to distinguish it from sensible heat, or that by which the 
temperature of the body is raised. 

In speculating on this important truth, Dr Black supposed that 
the caloric which thus disappears is the cause of the change of 
form ; that the latent heat existing in a fluid or vapour, is that 
which preserves it in these states ; and that the vapour cannot be 
condensed, nor the liquid congealed, without this latent heat be- 
ing withdrawn. 

Dr Irvine viewed these phenomena in a different light ; he re- 
garded the absorption of caloric, not as producing, but as arising 
from the change of form. Dr Black had established, from, a a 
experiment related by Boerhaave, the important general conclu- 
sion, that in different bodies the same temperature is not, as we 
might perhaps be disposed to imagine h priori > produced by the 
same quantity of heat or caloric, but that one body will require 
a very different quantity from that required by another \ and that, 
therefore, at any given point in tlxe scale of the thermometer, 
different bodies, in equal quantities, whether estimated by weight 
or volume, contain very different quantities of this principle ; a 
fact which came to be expressed by saying, that different bodies 
have different capacities for heat . 

Now, it occurred to Dr Irvine, that the absolution of heat 
which attends both the melting of a body, and its transition into 
the elastic state, might be owing to an alteration in its capacity. 
When a solid becomes liquid, or a liquid is converted into vapour, 
he supposed that its capacity or power of containing heat may he 
enlarged ; and if this happen, the necessary consequence must be 
the absorption of a quantity of caloric to keep up its temperature 
to the point in the scale of heat at which the change takes place. 
By saying that the capacity of a body is enlarged, nothing mote is 
meant, than that, at a given temperature, it is capable of contain- 
ing more caloric than formerly. If such an enlargement happen, 

tlierefore. 
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therefore, a quantity of caloric must be absorbed, by which the 
temperature will not be raised : this portion of caloric will dis- 
appear, or will not be discovered by the thermometer, and the phe- 
nomena of what Dr Black termed Latent heat, will be produced. 

Dr Irvine * was not difpofed to confider the entrance of what is call- 
ed latent heat into bodies as happening upon different principles from 
thofe which always direct the operations of caloric upon matter. 
Though ready to admit the difeoveries of Dr Black, in all their extent 
and, importance, and no man thought more highly of them, as none 
more fully appreciated their value, he imagined that latent heat was 
only a cafe of what occurred in every affection of bodies by heat, and 
that the caloric cxifled there precifely in the fame way as at other times, 
and could be difeovered by the fame tefts which at any time give notice 
of its prefence. Not willing to defeend to a difpute concerning a term, 
he was ready to admit the phrafe, latent heat, as the expreflion of a 
new and curious fa&, though not without fome modification in the ex- 
a& fenfe to be attached to it. He was accuftomed to obferve, that the 
latent heat followed as a mere confequence of his peculiar view of the 
operations of caloric ; by this aflertion, not claiming any fhare in the 
honour of difeovering the exiftence of latent heat, but exprefling that 
his theory being granted, the previous difeovery of Dr Black fell into 
it as a part of a whole. * p. 50. 5 1 . 

The queftion then to be decided was, does this enlargement of 
capacity happen during thefe changes of form ? To afeertain 
this, Dr Irvine made a number of experiments ; and one of the 
moft valuable parts of the prefent work is the account that is 
given of the manner in which thefe experiments were performed, 
as, with regard to this, chemifts had hitherto no precife informa- 
tion. It had even been fuppofed that they had been made in a 
manner which would have rendered them altogether inconclufive, 
by mixing ice and water together at different temperatures. The 
ice would thus be melted, and a quantity of caloric would difap- 
pear. This might be owing to a change of capacity; but it might 
alfo be owing to the caloric entering, into a more intimate combi- 
nation. To fay that it was owing to the former caufe, would 
have been merely taking for granted the point in difpute. It was 
neceflary, therefore, to render the experiment conclufive, that the 
capacity of the folid ftiould be afeertained while it remained folid, 
and that of the fluid while it was fluid, and that in the progrefs 
of the experiment neither fliould change its form. The difficulty 
of executing fuch an experiment with accuracy muft be obvious ; 
and wit^i regard to ice it could be performed only when the tem- 
perature of the atmofphere is very confiderably below 3 2° of 
Fahflnheit *, a cold which in our climate does not often occur ; 
,an$ when it does, is not of long duration. The iubjeft, it ap- 
pears. 
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pears, had engaged the attention of Dr Irvine for a number of 
years ; and it would have been much to be regretted, had all re- 
cord of his experiments been lost. A general account, however, 
sufficiently satisfactory, has fortunately been preserved. 

The method employed, was to determine the respective capaci- 
ties of ice and water oy the medium of a third substance, which 
could first be mixed with the one at temperatures below 32°, and 
afterwards with the other at temperatures above this, and thus 
afford indications which would not be ambiguous from any change 
of form. 

4 He found the capacities of fome fuitable bodies, as river fand, or 
iron filings, and compared them with that of water in the ufual manner. 
This being done, he ufed the fame body to examine the capacity of 
pounded ice formed from diftilled water, or of fnow. The tempera- 
ture of the room and vefifei was, in his experiments, always either 32* 
or below it ; moil commonly confiderably under 32 0 , He then took a 
known weight of fnow or ice of a known temperature, in a vefiel of 
which the capacity was determined by experiment. Upon this he pour- 
ed a certain quantity of river fand wafhed, or iron filings of a certain 
temperature, with as much rapidity as poflible ; the new temperature 
was obferved after ftirring, and allowance was made for the heat gained 
or loft : the temperature of the mixture was frequently 19 0 , 20°, 25°, 
l6 a , &c. So that in a room where the air was below the freezing point, 
the accuracy of the refult could not be affe&ed by the formation of any 
water : ftill there are many fources of inaccuracy remaining. But in 
Dr Irvine's hands, the capacity of ice always turned out to be lefs than 
that of water. In all his experiments, which were very numerous, and 
repeated with care for many fucceeding years, he arrived at refults ap- 
proximating to each other, and concluded, to ufe his own wordp, that 
from the mean of all his trials, the capacity or relative heat of water to 
that of ice is not in a ratio greater than 5 to 4 or 10 to 8. 

4 In like manner, Dr Irvine extended his theory to ail other bodies 
whatever, and in fome cafes determined, and in all inferred, that it is a 
general law of nature, that the capacity of all folids for heat is increafed 
by fufion, and that of all fluids by vaporifation. This law, the exift- 
ence of which was not before even fufpeded, muft be confidered as a 
highly important obfervation, as all generalifations of fads are to be re- 
garded, and that whether the theory which is attempted to be deduced 
from it be ultimately eftablifhed or overthrown . 9 p. 5^ — 57. 

Do these experiments then prove the truth of Dr Irvine’s 
theory ? Of this, we conceive, no just doubt can be entertained. 
Did the absorption of heat, which attends the melting of a body, 
arise from that heat entering into any peculiar state of combina- 
tion — were the peculiarity in the relation of the body to caloric 
limited, as Dr Black in his speculations conceived it to be, to the 
actual liquefaction, it is obvious that the, liquid, after it was 

formed. 
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formed, should suffer the same rise of temperature from a given 
quantity of caloric that the solid doefc. We learn, however, that 
it does not ; it requires more caloric in the proportion, according 
to Dr Irvine, in the case of ice and water, of 10 to 8. Its capa- 
city has therefore been enlarged ; and with tljis fact it is impossi- 
ble to maintain the theory of Dr Black, at least in its original form. 
The enlargement of capacity must occasion an absorption of ca- 
loric without any increase of temperature $ or the cause, proved by 
experiment to exist, must necessarily produce the phenomena of 
latent heat ; and the hypothesis of Dr Black is not only unneces- 
sarily introduced, but seems to be awkwardly combined with a 
principle, of the truth of which we have experimental proof. 

The simplicity of Dr Irvine’s theory is its chief recommenda- 
tion, and is singularly contrasted with the complicated hypothesis 
of Free and Combined Caloric. It regards this agent as existing 
in bodies only in one state ; that which produces the general 
effect, we denominate temperature. It is acknowledged as a 
law, unequivocally established, that different bodies require dif- 
ferent quantities of it to produce the same temperature ; and 
at any point, therefore, in the scale of the thermometer, they 
will contain unequal quantities. If one body be fixed on as a 
standard, another may contain more caloric at a given tempera- 
ture, and this excess may be said to be latent, as not being 
discoverable by the thermometer. But there is evidently no pro- 
priety in the distinction, nor any reason to regard the excess of 
caloric in those which contain more than the assumed standard, 
as in any respect different from the other portion they contain, 
or from that which is contained in others. If we extend the 
same principle to the different states in which a body exists, as 
well as to different bodies, we adopt the most simple and com- 
prehensive view which can be taken of the distribution of calo- 
ric *, and if the principle be established by actual experiment, 
why should there be any hesitation in receiving it in thr case as 
well as in the other ? The two are perfectly alike. At a given 
temperature, water contains more caloric than ice, and it also 
contains more caloric than lead. The quantity which it contains 
above lead, is said to be owing to its greater capacity : why 
should not the same cause be assigned for the greater quantity it 
contains compared with that existing in ice ? Even as an hypo- 
thesis, analogy would be direct? y in favour of such a conclusion ; 
and if established by experiment, the theory, in each of these 
.cases,, rests precisely on the same grounds. 

It fhay be urged, perhaps, that, granting an augmentation of 
opacity to attend liquefaction or vaporisation, it is not proved to 

be 
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be proportional to the absorption of calorie, which likewise takes 
place. It is indeed scarcely possible to do so. But why limit the 
theory, by supposing, without any proof, that they are not pro- 
portional ? or why render it complicated, by the introduction of 
an unnecessary assumption i If it were proved, indeed, that they 
were not proportional ; if it were shewn that part of the caloric 
which disappears does actually enter into a peculiar combination 
or state of existence ; or if there were any reason to believe that 
the phenomena attending the change of form could not be fully 
accounted for on the fact of a change of capacity — then, 'the limi- 
tation would be proper* and the charm of simplicity must be sa- 
crificed to truth.' But none of these points are established, and 
therefore they cannot be assumed as grounds of objection to the 
theory. 

It is not shewn, nor, indeed, until an unexceptionable method 
be discovered of ascertaining the absolute heat of bodies, on some 
other principle than the changes of capacity which they suffer in 
changing their form, can it be shewn, that the quantity absorbed 
is not proportional to the change of capacity. The difference be- 
tween the capacity of water and that of ice, it may he said, is 
only as 10 to 9; yet in the conversion of ice into water, not less 
than 140 degrees of Fahrenheit are absorbed, while in the after 
elevation of the temperature of the water, the quantity requisite 
io only one tenth more than that necessary to raise equally the 
temperature of ice. But it is to be recollected, that the quantity 
absorbed at the moment of change is that which is necessary to 
preserve the temperature of the body in its new form, through 
the whole range of the thermometrical scale, from the point of 
absolute privation; and as we do not know with precision the ex- 
tent of this range, it is an absolute impossibility to shew that the 
quantity absotbed is more or less than it ought to be; nor is there 
any reason, from any knowledge we have of the scale of temper- 
ature, to infer that it is. 

Neither is there any sound reason for believing that the portion 
of caloric which disappears in liquefaction or vaporisation, enters 
into any combination more intimate, or at all different from that 
in which the rest of the caloric in the body exists. The doctrine 
of combined caloric lias little solid support ; but whether it be e- 
stablishcd or not, it has been improperly stated as opposed to the 
doctrine of Irvine on latent heat. It is true that Dr Irvine, and also 
Dr Crawford, maintained the position, that no portion of caloric ex- 
ists in bodies in a combined state different from that which pro- 
duces temperature, and that the whole they contain is proportion- 
ed to their capacities. But even thjs is not necessary to support 
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the theory, that the absorption of caloric, when bodies change 
their form, is owing to change of capacity. It might be admit- 
ted that a portion of caloric does exist in bodies in a combined 
state, without the conclusion following, that the quantity absorb- 
ed in liquefaction and vaporisation enters into such a state. The 
theory of this is to be inferred from the phenomena connected 
with it*, and these give no countenance to the supposition that the 
caloric which disappears, or any part of it, enters into any pecu- 
liar or intimate combination. 

Lastly, all the phenomena of latent heat are satisfactorily ac- 
counted for on the principle of a change of capacity. It is true, 
that it has been urged against this theory, that there are pheno- 
mena connected with the change of form for which it does not 
account. The great objection stated by Dr Black himself, and 
the only one not founded on misconception that has ever been 
urged against it is, that it does not account for the change itself. 
W1 len a body is heated up to its melting point, what causes it to 
become liquid ? Not sensible caloric, it is said; for the liquid, at 
its formation, is of no higher temperature than the solid from 
which it has been formed. The change, therefore, it has been 
inferred, must be owing to part at least of the caloric which dis- 
appears, entering into combination with the solid ; and on this la- 
tent heat the fluidity is supposed to depend, while it is not dis- 
puted but that another portion may become latent from a change 
of capacity. 

If Dr Irvine junior has failed in any part of the defence of his 
father^ doctrine, we think it is in what relates to this objection. 
He first endeavours to obviate its force, by maintaining, in oppo- 
position to those who have hitherto adopted that doctrine, that it is 
not a just statement of it, that the form of a body is first changed, 
then its capacity enlarged, and lastly, that an absorption of calo- 
ric takes place. 

* The difference between the whole heat in water at 3 2°, and the 
whole heat of ice at 32 0 , is called the latent heat of that body; and ice 
being converted into water, requires this quantity of caloric to retain 
its temperature at the fame degree as before. But this caloric does not 
enter the ice before its capacity is changed. Much lefs is the capacity 
enlarged before the caloric enters the body. Thefe events are fynchro- 
nous, and are neither caufe nor efFeft of each other, but are mutually 
the confeqqence of certain attra&ions or properties, which the ice and 
caloric are refpedlively poflefled of. * p. 62. 

Now, we are convinced that this view is erroneous. 4 We have 
not fceen able to discover whether Dr Irvine himself 'has left any me- 
morial of his opinion upon this subject; but we conceive it to be a 
necessary part of his system, that the form of a body is first changed ; 

that 
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that by this the capacity is enlarged 5 and that from this, again, a 
quantity of caloric is abforbed, and becomes latent* What other 
caufe is to alter the capacity ? Not furely the fpecific combina- 
tion of a portion of caloric ; for this would be a modification of 
Dr Black’s theory 5 and the queftion would recur, what deter- 
mines this combination ? The caufe muft be aflumed to be that 
change in the eonftitution of the body — in the arrangement of its 
particles, which accompanies fluidity. And this change of capa- 
city, when it does happen, muft neceflariiy be immediately at- 
tended with an abruption of caloric, and muft therefore be re- 
garded as its caufe* The three events are no doubt, to our obfer- 
vation, fimultaneous : but they are not actually fo : the one muft, 
momentarily at leaft, precede the other ; or, on the oppofite fup- 
pofition, we (hall have no diftind view of the difference in the 
theories of Irvine and Black. 

Dr Irvine does not appear, indeed, to be very well fatisfied 
with this view of his father’s dodrine ; and he endeavours td 
fhew that the objedion may be otherwife obviated. Various 
powers, he conceives, may operate, the operation of which we 
cannot eafily trace; fuch as elediicity, magnetifm, and galvan& 
ifm ^ and i fomething ought to be allowed for fuch circumftan- 
ces, when we reafon concerning the ad ion of particles among 
each other. ’ p. 65. This reasoning the opponents of the fyftem 
he defends will not, we are afraid, regard as fatisladory, and wd 
conceive it to be altogether unneceffary. Did our linrts admit of 
the difeuflion, we believe that it would not be difficult to (hew 
that the change muft be aferibed to the operation of fenfible calo- 
ric alone ; that it is the refult of its accumulating expanfive power 
counterading the cohefive attradiori 5 that this change muft hap- 
pen at an indivifible point in the thevmometrical fcale ; and that 
there is no force in this objedion to Dr Irvine’s fyfterm 

It has fometimes been faid, that the view which Dr Irvine 
gives of thefe phenomena is ultimately the fame with that given 
by Dr Black. I)r Black himftif was fenfible that it was not, and 
that Dr Irvine’s theory was oppofed to his. The fame general 
fad, indeed, is admitted in both, or rather it is this fad for which 
they profefs to account. A quantity of caloric is abforbed during 
liquefadion and vaporifation, without producing increate of tem- 
perature ; but the caufe afllgned for this is very different in the 
oftfc theory from what it is in the other. Dr Black always re- 
garded this as exifting in the fluid or vapour in fome peculiar ftate 
different from that portion of caloric which produces temperature; 
and which he denominated fenfible heat. Dr Irvine confidered it 
as not in the leaft different, as to its mode of exiftence, from the 
reft of the caloric Which the body contains* or from that which 
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is contained in others. In confcquence of the change of form, 
that body is capable of containing more caloric than it couid do, 
while in its former ftate, at the fame temperature, or requires 
more to produce a given temperature ; and the caloric it afc* 
forks, goes merely with the caloric it formerly contained, to 
preferve the temperature at which the change of form, hap* 
pened. Dr Black confidered the change in the relation of the 
body to caloric as limited to the moment of liquefaction. Dr 
Irvine conceived the idea that it was not thus limited, but that 
this new relation was henceforward poflefled by the fluid, and 
that in all fubfequent elevations of temperature, the body, in this 
form, abforbs more caloric than it did while in the folid ffcate. 
The two theories, therefore, whatever may be their merits, are 
totally diftind. 

We have been told, too, that Dr Black’s theory is Amply the 
6\pteflion of the fad ; that it is a plain dodrine, which, to be 
difputed, mult be mifunderftood. It would be fo, if it merely 
announced, that when a folid becomes liquid, or a liquid is con- 
verted into vapour, a quantity of caloric is abforbed, which does 
not produce augmentation of temperature. But when it is af- 
firmed that this portion of heat is the caule of fluidity, and is 
united with the body in fome peculiar mode, to which its latent 
*ftate is owing, it becomes an hypotheAs, in oppofition to which 
the theory of Irvine may be fairly oppofed. Of their compara- 
tive merits, we believe few will doubt, who examine them with 
attention. Dr Black’s may appear conformable to fc-n.e loofe a- 
naiogies drawn from chemical combination. The other, inde- 
pendent of its experimental proof, is more Ample and more con- 
formable to the laws which caloric, in its relations to bodies, ob~ 
ferves. To Dr Black will remain the honour of having difeover- 
ed. and eftablifbed, by a l'eries of admirable experiments, the ge- 
neral fad., that when bodies become liquid or aeriform, they ab- 
forb portions of caloric which do not augment their tempera- 
ture ; and to Dr Irvine, if we miftake not, will belong the praill: 
of having given the \ui\ theoretical view of this important phe- 
nomenon. We conAdcr the fcicnce as indebted to the editor for 
having brought the iubjed fully before the attention of chemifts ; 
and we have little doubt that he will have the fatisfadion of hav- 
ing contributed to eftabfifh his father’s fame. 

Another interefting fubjed conneded with Dr Irvine’s theory, 
it is known, engaged the attention of that philofopher — the de- 
termiliation of the real zero or point at which the fcale of tem- 

E ture commences, or at which bodies would be deprived of 9a- 
. At what diftance from a given temperature, fuppofe that: 
of freezing vwater, will this be found? It will be obvious to 
thofe who know any thing of the do&rinea of heat, that fuch an 
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a&ual redu&ion of temperature as would reach this point is im- 
pra&icable ; and it mud therefore, if the folution of the problem 
is to be attempted, be determined by calculation. 

Dr Irvine was led, by the views his theory fuggeded, to the in- 
vention of a method of afeettaining the natural zero or point of to- 
tal privation of heat, this method being * founded on the confider- 
ation of the change of the capacity of bodies during their fufion, 
and of the quantity of caloric neceffary to produce fluidity. f It 
is fully ftated (p. 116.) from a manufeript of Dr It vine’s, which, 
from its Jength, we cannot infert. We can only obferve, that it 
refts on the affumption that the quantity of caloric contained in 
bodies is proportioned to their capacity. If, therefore, the dif- 
ference in the capacity of a body in its different dates, for ex- 
ample, in thofe of folidity and fluidity, be determined, and if the 
quantity of caloric which it has abforbed or given out in the change 
of date be ascertained, we difeover, by a Ample calculation, the 
quantity of caloric it contains, and confequently the point in the 
thermometrical fcale at which it would be deprived of caloric, — 
* the quantity being equal to the capacity of the folid multiplied 
by the latent heat, and divided by the difference of the capacities. * 
It may likewife be determined 4 by the comparison of the capaci- 
ties of any two bodies which unite chemically before and after 
mixture, combined with the observation of the heat given out at 
the fame time. * From experiments in both modes, Dr Irvine fix- 
ed the zero at 900 below o of Fahrenheit. We cannot enter on 
the fubjeft more fully, but may merely remark, that although the 
principle on which the folution of the problem is attempted is pro- 
bably juff, there are ib many fources of enor in the edinuticn of 
the capacities, and even in determining the qn unities of heat e- 
volved or abforbed, that we cannot place much confidence in the 
refults ; and accordingly thefe have differed widely as obtained by 
different experimenters. This has been ai’eribed to a tadical fault 
in the method itfelf, while, on the other hand, it has been con- 
tended, that it may arife from the errors to which the methods of 
fixing the grounds of "the calculation are liable ; a pcfiiion which 
Dr Irvine junior has, we think, fuccecded in ellabhihing. 

We have entered fo fully into the con fuk ration of the fird, and 
undoubtedly the mod interfiling part of thrs volume, that we cart 
fcarccly offer any observations 011 the remaining parts. The fe- 
cond is compofed of e flays written by Dr Irvine, and feveral of 
them read before tho Literary Society of Glalgow. A 3 the pro- 
duction of a man :A talents and celebrity they muff excite inleieftj 
but, independent of this, we have found in them fome origi- 
nal view’s, and a number of curious and important facts, which 
we acknowledge, from confidering the date of chemiflry at the 
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time they were written, we did not expeft, The firft unfolds the 
principle on which the evolution of heat from chemical combina- 
tion depends, and which Dr Crawford afterwards fp fuccefsfully 
applied to the explanation of the origin of animal temperature, 
and of the heat produced in combuftion. Among the others, we 
would particularly diftinguifh the efiays on the feeds and roots of 

£ fonts and on foils, and thofe on fermentation. In the former we 
ave views of the circumftances connected with the growth, nu- 
trition, and propagation of vegetables, of the nature of foils, the 
caufes of their fertility, the changes they fuffer by cultivation, and 
their adaptation to particular plants, which, even now, with the 
aid of modern chemiftry, could not perhaps be much improved, 
and which the naturalid and the fcientific agricultural will perufe 
with pleafure. In the latter there are fome pra£lical details on 
the procefs of fermentation, and the fubftances fufceptible of it, 
and fome fafts and principles dated which we have been taught 
to believe were of more recent difcovery. In an eflay on the 
quantity of matter in bodies, we have a very good (ketch of the 
chemical views which immediately preceded the theory of Lavoifier, 
and fome finking experiments on the increafe of weight in metal- 
lic folutions. 

The lad part of the work confifts of two efiays by Dr Irvine 
junior •, one on latent heat, in which are related a feries of experi- 
ments on the quantities of caloric which become latent in the fu- 
fion of fulphur, and of feveral of the metals, and which have add- 
ed fome fa£ts to thofe before known ; and another on the affetti- 
ons of fulphur with caloric, directed principally to the invedigation 
of the Angular property which that fubdance exhibits of thicken- 
ing after its fufion, by an elevation of temperature within a cer- 
tain extent. 


Art. XI. Nathan the Wife : a Dramatic Poem . Written origi- 
nally in German . By G. E, Lefling. 8vo. pp. 293. Lon- 
don. 1 805. 

TYTe met with this volume by accident, a fhort time ago, and 
* * have been fo much edified by its perufal, that we haden 
to give our readers an account of it. 

It is a genuine German drama, written without any imitation 
of French or Englifh, and admirably calculated to elucidate the 
native and peculiar tade of that ingenious people. They have 
borrowed fo much of late from both thefe quarters, that it may 
'mfonably be doubted, whether a reliih for their own original 
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and appropriate literature be altogether fo common in this coun- 
try as is ufufcHy imagined. . This book, we think, will afford a 
very ufcful teft for determining that important problem, and will 
enable the reader immediately to afeertain whether he has hither- 
to admired the true German genius itfelf, or only its imitation 
of French and Englifli. A traveller may very erroneoufly fup- 
pofe that he relilhes German cookery, when he gormandizes 011 
fxicandeau or plum-pudding at Vienna ; but if he take delight in 
four It rout and •wild- bear venifon , he may reft affured that he is un- 
der no miftake as to the proficiency he has made, and that he has 
completely reconciled himfelf to the national tafte of his enter- 
tainers. The work before us is ,as genuine four krout as ever 
perfumed a feaft in Weftphalia. 

The ftory, in point of abfurdity, we think, is fairly entitled 
to bear away the palm from the celebrated German play in the 
poetry of the Antijacobin : the moral is no lefs comfortable; and 
the di&ion, though not altogether fo lofty, is, upon the whole, 
entitled to equal admiration. 

The feene is laid in Jerufalem in the time of the crufades; and 
the ftory turns chiefly upon the adventures of a young Templar, 
who had been made captive by the armies of the celebrated Sa- 
ladin. This monarch, who is reprefented as a pattern of mild* 
nefs and generofity, chufes to amufe himfelf one morning by fee- 
ing the heads of twenty prifoners (truck off by his chief execu- 
tioner, and witneffes the operation upon nineteen of them with 
lingular complacency and fatisfaftion. Being (truck, however, 
with a fort of refemblance which the twentieth feemed to bear 
to a favourite brother, who had di (appeared many years before, 
he directs his life to be fpared, and allows him to roam at large, 
in a (larving condition, through all the llicets of Jerufalem, 
In one of his evening rambles, this youth perceives the houfe of 
Nathan the Jew to be on fire ; and gallantly going to the nflift- 
ance of the city firemen, is the means of delivering the Jew’s 
daughter from the flames. The young Ifradite very naturally 
falls in love with her preferver ; but lie, having a bad opinion of 
the whole nation, keeps out of the way of her gratitude, till 
Nathan finds him out, and wins the affection of this Chri Ilian 
champion in a moment, by alluring him that he is not a Jew, 
but only a fort of Deift, who has acquired a habit t>f going to the 
fynagogue without meaning any thing. The Templar protefU 
that he is himfelf of the very fame faith ; and, after vowing eter- 
nal friendfhip, he goes home with him and falls furioufly in love 
with the daughter. 

In the mean time, Saladin fends for the Jew to lend him 
money, and to a(k him which of the three religions is the Bed? — 
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the Chriftian, Jewifh, or Mahometan. The learned Rabbi an- 
fwcrs, that they are all very good in their way ; but that it is 
impolfible to fay, till the day of judgment, which is the bed : 
and then gratifying his royal pupil with heaps of gold, he leaves 
him enchanted with his wifdom and munificence. The Templar, 
without confidering his vow of celibacy, now becomes very ur- 
gent to marry the daughter of Nathan ; and fome accidental 
obftacles being thrown in the way, it turns out, ift, that this 
fair creature is not die Jew’s daughter, but the daughter of a 
/Chriftian Knight, who had confided her to his charge ; 2d, that 
the gallant Templar is the fon of the Saracen prince who had 
difappeared from Saludin’s court, and, wandering into Europe, 
had been ftized with the caprice of becoming a Knight Templar, 
and fighting again ft his own beloved brother, under which cha- 
racter he had chofen, however inconfiftently, to marry a German 
lady, and beget this young hero •, and, 3d, that the fame illuf- 
tiious convert was alfo the father of the Jew's reputed daughter, 
and confequently, that thefe young lovers ftand to each other in 
the relation of brother and filter. The moft edifying part of the 
itory is, that this difeovery produces no fort of uneafinefs or 
difturbance to the parties concerned ; on the contrary, the young 
people feem quite delighted with the occurrence ; and the author 
leaves them embiacing their uncle the Sultan, in a paroxyfm of 
filial and paternal afleefion. 

Such is the fable of Nathan the Wife. Its moral, we are 
informed, is to inculcate the duty of mutual indulgence in reli- 
gious opinions: and truly, it mult be confefled that it does this 
in a very radical and effectual way, by urging, in a very confi- 
dent manner, the extreme infignificance of all peculiar fyftems 
of faith, or rather, the ftrong prdumption’ again ft any of them 
being at all worth attending to, or in any refpe£t better than 
another. The author’s whole fecret, for reconciling Jews, Ma- 
hometans, and Chriftians to each other, is, to perfuade them all 
to renounce their peculiar tenets, and to reft fatisfied with a kind 
of philosophical deifm, in which they may all agree. The play, 
we are told, bad a great effeft in Germany, in quelling the dif- 
fenfions of contending fectaries ; and it is now made public in 
England with the fame benevolent purpofe. We would do 
much to forward the, end, but we can by no means reconcile 
ourfelves to the means vrhich are here recommended. We fhall 
quote a line or two, to (hew that we do not at all mifreprefent 
the do&rincs of the author, when we fay, that his antidote for 
religious intolerance is abfolute indifference, or infidelity. When 
ihe Templar is reproaching the Jew with the prejudices and 
frperffitions of his nation* he anfwers, 

. * « Nath. 
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* Nath, - Defpife my nation— 

We did not cliufe a nation for outfelves. 

Are we our nations ? What’s a nation then ? 

Were Jews and Chriftians fuch, ere they were men ? 

And have I found in thee one more, to whom 
it is enough to be a man ? 

* Temp, That haft, thou ; 

Nathan, by God, thou halt. Thy hand ; I hluth 
to have miftaken thee a Angle iuilant . 7 p. ioj. 

This pious Knight makes a still cleaver profession of his fuih 
in a dialogue with a Christian woman, in which the poor damsel 
having happened to say, 

* Daya . * — -nor were this time 

the firit, when thro’ an unexpected path 

the Saviour drew his children on to him 
acrofs the tangled maze of human life.* 
he answers, 

* Temp, So folemn that i and yet if in the ftead 
of Saviour, I were to fay Providence, 

it would found true— , p. 170. 

The creed of the Sultan appears, from a variety of passages, to 
be equally liberal and accommodating. 

The diction and composition of this piece is not, as we have al- 
ready observed, altogether so magnificent or ambitious as that of 
the modern German theatre. It aims rather at great simplicity 
and aptness. The dialogue is the most familiar and natural ima- 
ginable, and the metaphors and figures which are introduced the 
most humble and homely. 'There is a vein of innocent jocularity 
which runs through the whole drama 3 and the sultan and his mi- 
nisters gibe and play upon each other, in the very same style of 
infantine raillery and impatience, which prevails between the 
young Jewess and her governante. The personages are ali very 
quick and snappish withal* without ever subjecting themselves to 
the agitation of the greater passions 3 and the author has contrived 
most ingeniously to produce a drama, which has ali the levity of 
comedy, without its wit or vivacity, and ali tnc extravagance of 
tragedy, without its passion or its poetry. 

The translator, we think, lias done great justice to his original 3 
except that his partiality for the German idiom has induced him 
to stick to it occasionally, to the manifest prejudice of his Eng- 
lish : his notions of metrical harmony arc probably borrowed from 
the same source. But our readers will judge better of the work 
by a specimen. The following is the Templar’s first soliloquy, 
after he has fallen in love ..with the Jewess. 

‘ Temp, — -*Ti$ fare 1 fled in vain ; 

but more than fly I could not du, whatever 
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comes of it. Ah ! to ward it off — the blow 
was given too fuddenly, Long, much, I ftrove 
to keep aloof ; but vainly. Once to fee her— *■ 
her, whom I furely did not court the fight of, 
to fee her, and to form the refolution, 
never to lofe fight of her here again, 
was one — The refolution ? — No, , tis will, 
fixt purpofe, made, (for I was pailive .n it) 
feal’d, doom’d. To fee her, and to feel myfelf 
bound to her, wove into her very being, 
was one — remains one. Separate from her, 
to live is quite unthinkable — is death. 

And wherefoevcr alter death we be, 

there too the thought were death. And is this love ? 

Yet fo in troth the templar loves — fo — fo — 
the Chriftian loves the Jewefs. What of that ? 

Here in this holy land, and therefore holy 
and dear to me, I have already doff’d 
fome prejudices. — Well — what fays my vow ? 

Aa templar lam dead, was dead to that 
from the fame hour which made me prifoner 
to Saladin. But is the head he gave me 
my old one ? No. It knows no word of what 
was prated into* yon, of what had bound it. 

It is a better ; for its patrial Iky 

fitter than yon. I feel — Pm confcious of it. 

With thitr 1 now begin to think, as here 
my father mull have thought ; if tales of him 
have not been told untruly. Tales — why tales r 
They are credible — more credible than ever — 
now that Pm on the brink of Humbling, where 
he fell. He fell ? I’d rather fall with men, 
than (land with children. Hi* example pledges 
his approbation ; and whofe approbation 
have I el(e need of? Nathan’s ? Surely, of his 
encouragement, applaufe, I’ve little need 
to doubt — O what a Jew is he ! yet eafy 
to pafa for the mere Jew. ’ p. 159, 160. 

The following is part of the first dialogue that passes between 
the lovers. 

4 Recha. Where have you been ? where you perhaps 
ought not — 

That is not well* 

Temp. Up— how d’ye call the mountain ? 

up Sinai. 

Recha. Oh that’s very fortunate. 

$ow I (hall learn for certain, if ’tis true— 

Temp. 
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Temp. What ! If the foot may yet be feen where Mofea 
flood before God $ when firft — 

Recha . No, no 5 not that. 

Where'er he flood, *twaa before God. Of this 
1 know enough already. Is it true, 

I wifli to learn from you* that — that it la not 
by far fo troublcfome to dimb this mountain 
as to get down — for on all mountains elfe, 
that I have feen, quite the reverfe obtains. * p. 128-29. 

After some farther talk, equally innocent and edifying, the amor- 
ous Templar exclaims— 

* Temp. How truly faid thy father, " Do but know her 5 ** 
Recha. Who has— of whom — faid fo to thee t 
Temp. Thy father 

faid to me, “ Do but know her, ” and of thee . 9 p. 130. 

The following soliloquy of the Wise Nathan, when the sultan 
leaves him to ponder on his query about the three religions, is in a 
loftier style, and is in the best and most sententious manner of the 
author, 

Nath . I came prepared with cafh — he afks truth. Truth ? 
as if truth too were cafli — a coin difua’d 
that goes by weight — indeed his fome fuch thing — 
but a new coin, known by the ftamp at once, 
to be flung down and told upon the counter, 
it is not that. Like gold in bags tied up, 
fo truth lies hoarded in the wife man's head 
to be brought out — Which now in this tranfa&ion, 
which of us plays the Jew ? he aflcs for truth— 
is truth what he requires, his aim, his end l 
That this is hut the glue to lime a fnare 
ought not to be fuipc&ed, ’twere too little, 
yet what is found too little for the great— 

In fad, thro* hedge and pale to ftaik at once 
into one’s held befeems not— friends look round, 
feek for the path, afk leave to paf9 the gate— 

I muft be cautious. Yet to damp him back, 
and be the (tubborn Jew, is not the thing \ 
and wholly to throw off the Jew, dill lefs. 

For if no Jew he might with right inquire — 
why not a Mufulman > * p. 145—46. 

We suspect our readers have enough now j yet there are many 
choice phrases and images to be culled. Nathan, reproving pride, 
says, 

4 The iron pot would with a filver prong 
be lifted from the fire. * 

The fair Recha comparing the truth of Christianity to weeds 
sown in her mind, says* 
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— ‘ Yet l muft acknowledge 
I feel as if they had a four facet odour , 
that makes me giddy — that half fuffocates me. * 

And her handmaid, obferving the agitation of her lover, obferves 
with much elegance, 

- Something paffes in him. 

It boils — but it muft not boil over. Leave him— < * 

The fame perfonage conceiving Nathan to beTomewhat fcverc 
in his farcafms, replies to him with great fpirit, by firft faying, 
4 Hit off, * and then exclaiming, i you are on the bite. 9 We 
fufped, however, that we are indebted to the tafte of the trans- 
lator for the dignity of thefe two repartees. There is one other 
phrafe to which he feems particularly partial, and which has a very 
lingular cffeCt on his compofition. He can by no chance be pre- 
vailed upon to ufe the verb * to fad, 9 without coupling it with 
the panicle 4 up-, 9 thus, he fays, * We’ll find thee up a ftaff; * 
— - c go find me up the Jew ; ’ — ( Will no one find me the Dervis 
up;’ — * I wifh to find him up that may convert her,* &c. &c. 
The phrafe occurs at leaft twenty times ; and, whether it be bor- 
rowed from the idiom of the original, or invented by the tranf- 
lator, muft certainly be allowed to poffefs fingular grace and 
animation. 

We have now exhibited enough, we conceive, of this drama, 
to fatisfy the greater part of our readers, that, in fpite of fomo 
late alarming fymptoms, there is good reafon for holding, that 
there is ftill a confiderable difference between the national tafte of 
Germany and cf this country. The piece before us, has not on- 
ly been a favourite aCting play for thefe laft fix and twenty years, 
but it is confidered as one of the beft productions of their cele- 
brated Leffing, who is vaunted as the pureft and moft elegant 
of their dramatic writers, and has long been the idol of thofe 
who cry down Schiller and Kotzebue as caricaturifts. The 
tranflation is from the pen of Mr Taylor of Norwich, whofe 
admirable verfions of Lenore, and of the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
have placed him at the head of all our tranflators from that 
language. * 


Art. XII. Englifl) Lyrics . Third Edition . By William Smyth, 
Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. i2mo. pp. 150. 
London, 1 806. 

This is a very elegant and plcafing little volume : the work evi- 
. dently of a man of refined tafte and amiable difpofitions. 
The character of the poetry is delicacy rather than force ; ten« 
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derness rather than enthusiasm ; and a sort of contemplative mo- 
rality, somewhat i sicklied o'er with the pale cast of tlnpught, ’ in- 
stead of the strong emotions and lofty conceptions of the bolder 
lyric. The author holds dalliance with the Muse, but is not pos- 
sessed by her \ he rather guides his genius, than is impelled by 
it 5 and stands too much in dread of faults, to attain many of the 
greater beauties. There is nothing of narrative, and very little 
of character or manners in his volume. It is made up of dissec- 
tions of the finer feelings, reflections on innocent unhappiness, 
and allegorical sketches of the passions by which life is governed. 
The composition is sometimes enlivened by the beautiful workings 
of fancy, and sometimes debased by the affectation of unnecessary 
refinement. In short, if the reader can form to himself the idea 
of a middle style, between the capricious prettiness of Shenstone, 
and the bold and abstract personifications of Collins, lie will have 
attained a very just conception,* we think, of the style of Mr 
Smyth’s English Lyrics. 

It was a hold attempt to inscribe an * Ode to Pity, ’ after the 
author we have just mentioned ; yet the following stanzas are 
elegant. J 

* O Pity ! all my fighs are thine, 

My follies paufe, my bofom warms, 

My muling griefs to blifs refine, 

Whene’er I mark thy forrowing forms ; 

The love-lorn maid that long believed, 

Now finking lone, now undeceived, 

— Or him, ’mid fortune’s gathering gloom, 

Condemned the fmile of blifs to wear, 

While baffled hope and rankling care 
Ilis generous heart con fume. 

* The exile grey, when flart to view 

The tears, that fpeak the exiled foul ; 

The mother, as fhe bids adieu, 

And turns, her anguifh to controul ; 

The hedtic form, the beauteous maid, 

That juft as life its charm difplay’d, 

To death devoted, glides away, 

With brilliant eye, that watery gleams. 

While ftill the rofy fpe&re dreams 

Of tnany a morrow gay. ’ p. 67, 68. 

The following lines express a common thought \ but express it, 
we think, with great tenderness and beauty. 

* Ah, Julia! mult that morrow come. 

When I in anguifh fhall behold 
That cheek with animated bloom 
No longer warm — pale, fhrunk — and cold— 
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Thofe Kps, whence I fuch kifles fteal, 

Robb'd of their dye and honied ftore, 

No more to make one proud appeal, 

Or {peak one tempting challenge more ? 

* Ah l muft that hour at length arrive. 

When I may prefa that hand fo fair, 

Now to my flighteft touch alive, 

Yet feel no pulfes trembling there ? 

Nor more thofe eyes of foften’d blue 
With liquid fondnefa fparkling beam, 

But feem their long, their lall adieu, 

In every faded look to gleam. 

* In fome dread feafon of defpair. 

Mull keen difeafe, muft wafting pain, 

Seize e’en thy form ? and I be near. 

To count the fighs that moan in vain ; 

Wipe thy damp brow, with trembling hand. 

See o'er thy frame Death’s tremors creep. 

Pale o’er thy finking ruin ftand, 

And feel the grief that cannot weep. 9 p. 26, *7* 

The next is in a more cheerful and familiar tone. 

4 True, Laura, true ! I own with pain, 

That goodnefs oft muft toil in vain. 

Thy beauteous charge, the orphan maid, 

But ill thy generous care repaid ; 

How could the haplefs truant flee 
Prom peace, and innocence, and thee ? 

Oft as we ftray thi3 cottage nigh, 

I feel how juft thy palling iigh. 

* Thou canft not from this feene below, 

Chafe every vice and every woe ; 

Thou canft not wave a fairy wand. 

Nor nature change, nor fate command j 
Oh ! fafter will the weed appear, 

Than art of thine the flower can rear. 

Yet flowers by thee may learn to blow. 

And weeds lefs rank, lefs widely grow. 

4 Look round, my love, this hamlet fee. 

Its virtues all are reared by thee ; 

From thee its follies would retreat, 

Its vices fear thy glance to meet \ 

To thee the young for learning bend. 

The poor have marked thee for their friend ; 

And every grief to thee appeals, 

Which pity foothes or bounty heal*. 

See, 
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1 Sec, as we pafs, each peafant’s eye 
Gives thee a praife no gold can buy ; 

Yon rofy child at ditlance view, 

Preparing all in order due, 

With courtfry grave to flop thy way. 

And it lhall look fo proudly gay, 

Soon as thy foft falute it hears. 

Soon as th/ fmile its homage cheers . 9 p. 76 — 78. 

The following is quite lively 5 and is the only gayety, we be- 
lieve, in the volume. 

“ The Soldiers are coming , 99 the villagers cry, 

AH trades are fufpended to fee us pafs by ; 

Quick flies the glad found to the maiden up flairs, 

In a moment diimifs’d are her broom and her cares ; 

Outftretched is h^r neck, till the Soldiers Ihe fees, 

From her cap the red ribbon plays light in the breeze, 

But lighter her heart plays, as nearer we come, 

And redder her cheek at the found of the Drum. 

€ The veteran, half dozing, awakes at the news, 

Hobbles out, and our column with triumph reviews : 

Near his knee, his young grandfon with ecflacy hears 
Of majors, and generals, and fierce brigadiers ; 

Of the marches he took, and the hard (hips he knew. 

Of the battles he fought, and the foes that he flew j 
To his heart fpirits new in wild revelry come, 

And make one rally more at the found of the Drum.* p. 102-3. 
There are some things finical, however, and some unmeaning, 
in these poems. In some verses on the Liverpool Asylum, the 
simple circumstance of the blind being led about by children, or 
obliged to grope their way with sticks, loses all its pathos by an 
attempt to express it witli dignity. 

* Helplefs, as they flowly ftray, 

Childhood points their cheerlefs way ; 

Or the •wand exploring guides 

Falt’ring fteps, r where fear prejidcs . * p. 29* 

In the delineation of such objects, we are perfectly satisfied 
that the school of Southey and Coleridge is right, and that the 
whole effect of the representation must depend on the humble 
simplicity of the statement. 

The following stanza seems rather to have been formed on the 
model of the love song by a person of quality. 

* Soft Cherub of the fouthern breeze, 

O if aright I tune the reed 
Which thus thine ear would hope to pleafe. 

By Ample lay, and humble meed. * p. 2, 
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-The concluding verses of this poem, however, are pretty; 
and with them we shall finish our extracts. 

‘ f court thee, thro* the glimmering air, 

When morning fpring9 from il umbers (till, 

And waving bright his golden hair. 

Stands tiptoe on yon caftern hill. 

I court thee, when at noon reclined, 

I watch the murmuring infect throng 

In many an airy fpiral wind, 

Or fileut climb the leaf along. 

I court thee when the flowVets clofe, 

And drink no more receding light, 

And when calm eve to foft repofc 
Sinks on the bofom of the night. 

And when beneath the moon’s pale beam. 

Alone mid ihadowy rocks I roam, 

And waking vifions round me gleam. 

Of beings and of worlds to come. 

Smooth glides with thee iny penfive hour. 

Thou warm’d to life my languid mind; 

Thou cheer’d a frame with genial power, 

That droops in every ruder wind. 

Breathe, Cherub ! breathe ! once foft and warm, 

Like thine the gale of Foitune blew, 

How has the defolating llorrn 

Swept all I gazed on from my view ! 

Unfeen, unknown, 1 wait my doom, 

The haunts of men indignant flee, ‘ 

Hold to my heart a liftlefs gloom, 

And joy but in the mufe and thee. 9 p. 3. 4. 

Upon the whole, we think these English Lyrics very amiable 
and innocent. Tho author does not perhaps possess any extraor- 
dinary vigour or originality of genius 5 nor are his images deli- 
neated with that pencil ‘ wdiose colours are the light oi setting 
suns ; * but they have great harmony and grace of disposition, 
and are finished with all the softness and tenderness of a moon- 
light landscape. The author repeatedly expresses an ambition to 
be popular among the ladies ; and we think he is well qualified 
to succeed ; at any rate, we can conscientiously recommend his 
book to all our fair readers, as fully better suited for their per- 
usal than the Lyrics of Mr Moore. 


Art. 
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Art. XIII. 5 the Life of Thomas Dermody : interfperfed with 
Pieces of Original Poetry , many exhibiting unexampled prematu- 
rity of genuine poetical Talent ; and containing a feries of Corre- 
fpondence with JeveraJ eminent Characters, By James Grant 
Raymond. Two Volumes i:mo. pp. 600. London* 1806. 

'"Phere is a celebrated fort of fnufF, the name of which, we 
think, conveys a pretty ex a ft idea of the hero of this extra- 
ordinary biography : but it is more polite to his patrons and ad- 
mirers to fay, that thefe volumes contain the hiftory of another 
Savage — born in a lower rank of life, and earlier fet loofe from 
the reftraints of difcipline and morality. 

It is lamentable to think how little the treatment of perfons who 
labour under the complicated difeafes of poverty, poetry, and want 
of principle, is yet underltood in this country. The common me- 
thod has hitherto been, to encourage the immorality by indulgence, 
to reprefs the poetry by extravagant and pernicious applaufes, and 
to exafperate the fymptoms of poverty by thoughtlefs and unmea- 
fured profufion, fucceedcd by defertion and negleft. The cafe of 
the unhappy patient before us, appears indeed "to have been very 
dofpevate *, and it is but juft ice to his patrons to fay, that many of 
them appear to have followed a very rational fyftem of cure : it 
failed however entirely, partly through the original bad confiitu- 
tion of the fubjeft, and partly through the mifmariagement of 
certain of his romantic admirers. Wc look upon the publication 
of thefe two thick volumes (with the threat of as many more), 
and the ftyle of bomballic encomium in which they are written, 
as a confidcrable impertinence in relation to tafie, ftnfe, and mo- 
rality : but the dory they contain is curious, and not altogether 
unin fir uft ivc. The fymptoms are common enough in forward 
and ill educated youth ; but they are fo unufuaily violent in this 
particular cafe, as to render it an objeft of intereft. 

Thomas Dermody was the fon of a tippling fchool mailer in the 
welt of Ireland ; and copied all his father’s accompliihmcnts with 
fo premature an alacrity, that, before he was ten years of age, if 
we, are to believe this minute chronicler, he was an excellent 
claflical fcholar — and a confirmed drunkard. At this early age, 
he is faid to have compofed a monody on the death of a brother, 
which is mferted in this work, and certainly indicates an altonifh- 
ing prematurity in the arts of compofition and verification, al- 
though, in fubftance, it is little more than a cento from the 
'Lycidas and other minor poems of Milton. As we think this 
nearly as good as any of the produftions of his maturer age, we 
ihall infert a few lines as a fpecimen of his infantine powers. 

« Ah 1 


- i. 
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Ah no : of Ample ftru&ure was his lay ; 

Yet unprofan’d with trick of city art, 

Pure from the head, and glowing from the heart.-— 

Thou dear memorial of a brother’s love, 

Sweet flute, once warbled to the lift’ning grove, 

And matter'd by his ikilfol hand, * 

How lhall I now command 

The hidden charms that lurk within thy frame, 

Or tell his gentle fame > 

Yet will I hail, unmeet, his ftar-crown’d (hade ; 

And beck his rural frier ds, a tuneful throng, 

To mend the uncouth lay, and join the fifing fong. 

Ah ! I remember well yon oaken arbour gay. 

Where frequent at the purple dawn of morn, 

Or ’neath the beetling brow of twilight grey, 

We fate like rofes twain upon one thorn. 

Telling romantic talcs of defcant quaint, 

Tinted in various hues with fancy’s paint : 

And 1 would hearken, greedy of hie found, 

Lapt in the bofom of foft ecttacy, 

Till, lifting mildly high 
Her modett frontlet from the clouds around, 

Silence beheld us bruife the clofing flow’rs. 

Meanwhile fhe fled her pure ambrofial (how’rs. ’ p. 6 ~ 7. 

Before he had completed his eleventh year, this youthful min- 
ftrei determined to break from the bondage of his father’s houfe, 
to feck for adventures and fame in the metropolis $ and fet out 
accordingly, with one fhirt and two (hillings in his pocket. As 
an example of the abfurd (lyle in which his biographer has chofen 
to deliver his narrative, and an apology for quoting no more from 
him as we proceed, we give the following minute account of his 
outfet. 

* He had painted to himfelf the pleafures of the capital in all the 
voluptuous lints of a warm and juvenile imagination : and was fully 
perfuaded that it was the emporium of felicity ; where the union of 
virtue, fatisfa&ion, and ufehil amufement, was to be found. With his 
fenfes wrapt in this delightful reverie, he ftrayed many miles before he 
perceived that he had loft his way. However, looking on thi6 as a fa- 
vourable intevpofition of fortune, after a fhort paufe, he broke off bcfld- 
ly towards the road ; and catting a laft look on his native village, 
Which now leemed finking behind the neighbouring trees, he (bed a tear 
of affe&ionate regret, which was foon dried by a (mile of fervid expec- 
tation. While plcafingly contemplating the feenes which his fancy fog* 
gifted, he foon beguiled a great extent of ground, for defire gave ad- 
ditional vigour to his exertions. At laft he recolk&ed that it would 
ltfe proper for him to look about for a lodging : but no token of airy 
v fuch retreat could he difeover, except tbc languid glimmer of a lone 

cottage 
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cottage /landing in a dark avenue; and to thia he turned with the ut- 
raoft fpeed, * VoJ. 1 . p. II. 12, 

He meets with a funeral, a merry parifh clerk, and a carrier* 
on this expedition ; and, by the good offices of the latter, is fafe- 
]y depofited in the heart of the city of Dublin. There he is 
picked up by two ftall bookfeilers, the one of whom wants to 
make him a fort of tutor to his foil, and the other attempts to 
employ him as a (hop* boy j but his irritability, and love of drink- 
ing, render him unfit for either fituation ; and he fortunately at- 
trails the notice of Dr Houlton, who takes him into his houfe, 
furnifhes him with books, and exhibits him to his friends as a 
prodigy of learning and ingenuity. He takes it violently amifs, 
however, that the good Doctor obje&s to his reading in bed, 
and mutters fomtthing heroic as to the horrors of dependence. 
The Do&or being forced to go to a different part of the kingdom, 
gives him much good advice, and a handfome fum of money, 
and leaves him again to his own diferetion. 

This money, though (till under twelve years of age, he im* 
mediately fpends in low debauchery, and then takes fhelter 
with a painter whom he had feen at Dr Houlton's houfe, and 
condescends to a< 5 t as his errand-boy, and to wafli the bruflies 
and' heat the fizc-pots of his matter, when he was employed 
in painting fome fccncs at the playhoufe. In this fituation, he, 
produced a poem on the performers, which excited great at-* 
tention in the green-room, and procured him, in particular, 
the patronage of Mr Owenfon, who charitably took him home 
to his own houfe, and exerted all his influence to procure him 
fome permanent ettabliflmicnt. Dr Young, Profit ffor of Na- 
tural Philofophy in the College, undertook to fuperintend his 
ttudits*, but he foon defetted his inftru&or, and went about 
idling, while he induced his benevolent patron to believe that he 
was diligent in his attendance. The detection of this duplicity ' 
occafioned a degree of difgufl ; and Mr Owenfon ■ was glad to 
transfer his wayward pupil to the Rev. G. Auftin, wdio now 
kindly undertook to board and inftrudt him. By this gentle- 
man's intertfi:, a fubfeription was fet on foot for publifhing a 
collection of his poems, before he was fourteen years of age : a 
confiderable fum was colle&ed, and the infant poet was intro* 
duced, like the Young Rofcius of his day, into all the literary 
and fafhionable circles of the metropolis. His inherent profli- 
gacy, however, was, if pofiible, tttt! more wondered than his 
early acquirements ; and his partial biographer relates with re- 
gret, that neither the example of his bencfadlors, nor the dread 
of their difpleafure, could, even at this early age, overcome his 
decided attachment to low company, and the mod grofs and 
brutal debauchery. To thefe ftrange and difgnfling exetffes, l^e 
voi,. viii. no. 15. D teems 
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fteins to have added the pra&ice of habitual falfehood. He 
detected in* a very barefaced impofition of this nature, and 
degraded for it by his patron from the parlour to the kitchen, 
where he wrote feme libellous and ungrateful verfes againft him, 
which excited the refentment of that gentleman fo exceffively, 
that he returned all the fubferiptions he had colleGed for him — 
burned his poems, and turned him out of his doors. He then 
made various applications for money, to thofe who had honour- 
ed Him with their fubferiptions, and, by the good offices of his 
friend Mr Owenfon, was taken into the prote&ion of the Dow- 
ager Countefs of Moira. 

This lady, who feems to have been the molt intelligent of 
all his patrons, removed him immediately from the metropolis, 
and placed him in the family of the Reverend Mr Boyd at 
Killeagh, where, for a period of two years, flic fupported him 
in the raoft liberal manner, and endeavoured to reclaim him 
by t the moft earneft and appropriate advice. His partial bio- 
grapher, however, is forced to admit, that even in this re- 
treat, he fpeedily gave way to his inherent propenfities to 
intemperance and low company, and fpent the greater part of 
his time caroufing in the alehoufe with the parifh clerk, the 
village tailor, and all the diflipated ruftics in the neighbourhood. 
The reilraint under which he was held by the fuperintendance of 
hi$ reverend tutor, appears to have difgulted him with the tranquil 
and fecure life which he now lived ; and, with the native refllefs- 
nefs of a vagrant and diforderly perfon, he began to hanker af- 
ter the tumult and adventure of that precarious and mendicant 
ex iff e nee from which he had juft been refeued. He proceeded, 
accordingly, not only to fcandalize his benefa&refs by new ex- 
cefles of irregularity, but to fatigue and infult her by clamorous 
fomentations over the bondage in which he was held, and de- 
mands for the independence to which he had been taught to look 
forward. We have great pleafure in inferting the anfwer which 
this excellent and benevolent perfon returned to thefe turbulent 
effufions. Inflead of^the paflion and pcttifhnefs of difappointed 
felfifhnefs or romance, it indicates the fteady juflice of an en- 
lightened and benevolent mind. 

“ LadyMoira informs Thomas Dermody, that Mr Berwick (wfio ia 
in the country) has tranfmitted to her a letter which Dermody had writ- 
ten to him, and that fhe has alfo received that which Dermody has writ- 
ten to her ; both letters intimating his defire and defign to withdraw 
himfelf from Lady Moira’s dire&ion, and confequent prote&ion. Lady 
Moira makes not the ieaft objection to that determination ; and has en- 
clofed to Mr Boyd ten guineas, that he may enter upon his future 
fchemes, and follow his own purfuits, not totally in a deftitute con- 
dition.' 
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“ La 4 y MoJr^ had hoped, that fro^ hU refideuce with the Rev. Mr 
Boyd, he would npt only acquired literary information, btft alfp ia 
the pourfe pf two year?, from the influence of mature reafon, have at- 
tained to the prudent refleition qf how incumbent it was for Kira tp 
pra&ife an cxaCl condud, to efface the prejudices his former behaviour 
had itpprtffed. What attainments he has made in literature* it is not 
in her power to decide : {he is perfuaded that it could only arife from 
his own negligence, if he has not profited from Mr Boyd*s inftruCtions. 
That he has hot received any benefit from reflection, the ftyle of impro* 
pricty which runs through his letters plainly evinces. Lady Moira 
warns him, that the waywardnefs of his nature, and the ill-founded de- 
gree of felf-conceit he indulges himfelf in refpeCting his genius, will 
prevent his ever having friends, or arriving at fuccefs, through the courfe 
• of his future life, unlefs he alters his conduct and his fentimentflt 

** As Dermody has thought proper to withdraw himfelf from her di- 
rection and protection in a manner equally ungracious and abfurd, Lady 
Moira informs him that the donation which accompanies this note, is 
the lafl attention or favour that he is ever to expeCfc from Lady Moira, 
or gny of her family. ” Vol. 1 . p. 352-3. 

Immediately upon receiving this note, the infatu^|ed boy grafp- 
ed the money with eagernefs, indited a farewell ode to his friends 
at the alehoufe, and ru Hied again into the miferies and profligacy 
of the metropolis. Here he was foon reduced to beggary, and 
begged : however, by the afliftance of Mr Owenfon, be printed a 
volume of poems, and was patronized by Mr Grattan, Mr Flood, Mr 
Monk Mafon, and various other perhaps of notoriety •, but his in- 
curable propenfities alienated all his protectors in fucceflion, and 
indeed made all pecuniary affifiance unavailing. Although he had 
written a foolifh revolutionary pamphlet, the late Lord Kilwarden, 
then attorney-general, was pleafed to intereft himfelf in his behalf \ 
and although, on the firli: vifit, he was carried dead drunk from tire 
table, carried his munificence fo far as to engage apartments for 
him in the College, and make offer of defraying the whole of hid 
expences, befides allowing him 30I. a year for pocket-money* 
This moll liberal and generous offer he had the unpardonable folly 
to refufe, for no other reafon that appears, but that he entertain- 
ed an abhorrence of all regular application, fobriety, or polifhed 
fociety. The Attorney- General, oLcourf-, withdrew his patron- 
age from fo perverfe a profligate, and he had recourfe again to 
beggary and occafional poetry. 

He had not yet wearied out Irifh indulgence. Mr Smith and 
Mr.JEmerfon now undertook to provide lor him ; but bepaufe 
they ventured fometirnes to remenftrate with him on his 
irregularities, he fuddenly withdrew himfelf from their notice, 
anti 1 abandoned himfelf, * as our author exprefles it, < to the 
moft d.epraved fociety, wfipi’e puffuits and enjoyments were 
both difreputeble and pernicious. * Defcrted at laft ev.ny by 
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thofc bafe aflociates, he wandered about for many weeks without 
any habitation, or any means of fubfiftence, * but the cafual do- 
nations which his wretched appearance extorted from the humani- 
ty of thofe to whom he pTefented mean petitions. * In this fitua- 
tion he meditated a vifit to London, and wrote fome abufive and 
fcurrilous verfes upon that country which had fo long tolerated 
and fupported his vices by its liberal and long-fuffering munifi- 
cence. In his drunken fits he was twice enlifted by a crimping 
ferjeant, and twice fet at liberty by his friends \ but, upon falling 
into this fcrape for the third time, it was judged proper by Lord 
Moira and his other patrons, that he fliould be allowed to remain, 
for fome time at lead, in the ranks, to try whether military dif- 
cipline might not elTeCi: that reformation which had proved im- 
practicable by any other method. 

For a confiderable time there feemed to be good ground for 
hoping that this experiment would prove fuccefsful ; — he was pro- 
moted to be a ferjeant for good behaviour, and at laft, upon the 
failing of the Englifh army for Flanders, was appointed by Lord 
Moira fecondjieutenant to a waggon corps, and ferved abroad, with 
no difcredit or remarkable irregularity, for the long period of four 
years. On the reduction of this army, he was put upon half-pay, 
which fecured him a regular annuity of 32I. 

The beneficence of the Earl of Moira now induced him to pro- 
vide for his accommodation, and put him in the way of literary 
advancement ; but he fquandercd the liberal fuppiies of his pro- 
testor, and returning to the purfuits of low debauchery, was very 
foon reduced to prifon, from which he was only releafed by the 
kindnefs of his patron. He was no fooner at liberty, than all 
thoughts of reformation vanifhed ; — he mortgaged his half-pay, 
boarded himfelf with* a drunken Irifh cobler in Weftminller, and 
fpent his days and nights in the molt offenfive intemperance with 
him and his aflociates. Lord Moira, though he never deferted 
him entirely, was now forced to abandon the idea of bringing him 
forward to public notice. 

In 1 800 he published a colk&ion of his poems 5 but he was 
now twenty-five years of age *, and the public, that had clapped 
and (houted the infant poet, did not* find any.fubjeCi: for rapturous 
admiration in the improved production of the man. He was fooix 
naked and dellitute again, and then applied to Sir James Bland 
Burges. Sir James gave him a draught on his banker for ten . 
pounds ; and as foon as he had got home', Dermody wrote a 
letter, flaring that he had loll the draught by the way, and re- 
queuing to have another of equal value. On fending to the 
banker. Sir James found that the firfl draught had been prefent- 
ed and paid to the poet, who makes a moll awkward apology 
for>4be impofition, and is again received into favour. By the 
r: ' 1 intetceflion 
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interceflion of this new patron, he was now recommended to the 
confederation of the Literary Fund; and received a fupply of money 
and clothes, that feemed to put him, for a time at lead, beyond 
the reach of expofure. Our readers, however, will perceive* 
from the following extract, how greatly his mifcotidufl exceeded 
all ordinary calculation. 

• As he was now well drefl, apparently relieved from his embarrafftnents, 
and with favourable profpefts opening to him, his friends entertained a 
hope that he would have difcretion enough to make a good ufe of his 
profperity. But this expectation was very fhort-lived. Within a week 
after he had appeared in his new clothes, as Sir James Burges wa9 fit- 
ting in the evening in his library, he heard a lwud noife and a violent 
altercation in his hall. On going out to inquire the caufe of fuch an 
unufual tumult, he found Dermody draggling with two of his fervantd, 
who endeavoured to prevent him from forcing his way into the houfe. 
And, indeed, his appearance was fuch as completely to juflify them ; 
for he was literally in rags, was covered with mud (in which it appeared 
that he had been juft rolled), had a black eye, and a frefti wound on his 
head from which the blood trickled down his breaft ; and, to crown the 
whole, was fo drunk as to be hardly able to Hand or fpeak. As foon 
as Sir James could recognize him, he releafed him from the hands of his; 
fervants ; and conducing him into his library, inquired the reafon of 
his appearing in fuch a condition. Dermody accounted for his being fo 
ill dreft, by faying that he had pawned his new clothes. As for his 
dirt and wounds, he fakl he had been arrefted and canted to a fpunging- 
houfe, where he had been drinking with the bailiffs, and writing a 
poem which he wiftied to take to Sir Jame6, but they would not let 
him ; fo that he had watched his opportunity, and flipped off ; but had 
been overtaken by them, and obliged to fight his way. * II. 169-70. 

The companion of Sir James withfiood tins exhibition ; and he 
per filled in his attention to this devoted bacchanal, till his repeated 
mifeonduft and Ihamelefs felicitations at lad wearied out his be* 
nevolence, and fhut his ears to his entreaties. The way in which 
he now lived, may be judged of from the following paflages. 

4 At one time lie might be feen in his garret in company with hia 
hofts the cobler and his wife, and feme atti.c lodger of equal conse- 
quence, regaling on a goofe which his induftry had roafted by a firing 
-in his own apartment : while the pallet-bed, which flood in a corner* 
wa* ftrewed with various vegetables ; the fire- fide decorated with numer- 
ous foaming pots of porter; and the coblei's work-flool, boot-leg, 
lap-ftone, &c. were commodioufly placed as feats. On Another occa- 
sion, in feme neighbouring alehoufe, entertaining the fame perfonagea 
"wijj^tbe various rarities which reforts of this defeription generally af- 
f6rd ; where, as the aftonifhed guelts, enveloped in clouds of fmoke, 
fat liftewng with rapture to the eloquence of Dermody, the hoft was to 
be difeovered in'the back- ground applauding with one hand, while his 
other dexteroufly fcored an additional item 10 the bill . 9 II. 223-4. 
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1 At another time, hia bi^rlphet* having occafion to call lor him, 
on clattering the houfe his ears Were affailed by violent plaudits and 
huzsaa, which appeared to iffoe frorh the attic florey. Having little 
curiofity to inquire into the caufe of thefe extraordinary rejoicing*, he 
only requefted to fee Defmody. The good woman of the holife quick- 
ly defpatched a meffenger to give the proper information \ and the au- 
thor was foon ufhered into a room, at the top of which fat Derttiody in 
a new fuit of clothes, furrounded by half a feore of the landlord 9 * fmok- 
ing acquaintances 5 the table ftrewed with tobacco, pipes, and a plenti- 
ful flow of wine and fpirits ; and the fideboard loaded with bottles, the 
late contents of which had left the members of this elevated fociety in 
a ftate of equal jollity and confnfion. 9 XL 225-6. 

We add but one trait more. 

* A few days previous to writing this letter, Dermody bad dined irt 
Piccadilly ; when the author, perceiving hU fhoes and (lockings to 
be in a very bad condition, fent and ptirchafcd a pair of each, which 
Dermody put into his pocket with the intention of wearing them the 
following morning. The next evening, however, he made his appear- 
ance without cither (hoes, {lockings, bar, neckcloth, or waiftcoat ; and 
in a (late of intoxication not to be endured. He had pledged the lhoes 
and (lockings, got drunk with the money, and in a fray in the ftreets 
had loll hia other neceflaries. He entered the houfe in this ftate, told 
hia tale, threw on the floor the duplicate of the articles he had pledged, 
demanded other apparel, was refufed, fwore a few oaths, threatened to 
ddlroy a fldeboard of glafs, alarmed the whole family, was turned out 
of doors, and during the remainder of the night took fhelter in a (bed 
fitted up for fome cattle in one of the fields leading from Weftminfter 
to Chelfea. 9 Vol. II. Note, p. 229*30. 

His laft patron was Lord Sid mouth, who enabled him to bring 
out another volume of poetry in 1802, and contributed liberally 
to his comfort and relief. But no admonitions could withhold 
Dermody many hours from the pot-houfe, and no money could 
keep him many days from the gaol. His conftitution at laft gave 
way under the preflure of fo many irregularities *, he ran from 
his creditors and benefaCtors, to a miferable cottage in the vil- 
lage of Sydenham, where he expired, in July 1802, at the age 
of 27. 

Such is the hiftory of Thomas Dermody ; whofc adventures^ 
are chronicled in thefe volumes with as much minutenefs a§ if. 
he had beer* a paragon of worth and accompliihmenr, and whof$ 
genius is trumpeted forth as if it had outihone that of all his po- 
etical predeceflors. We confefs that we do not perceive the utili 
ty of fuch a publication \ and that we look with fome degreg of 
^lifapprobation 6n the patronage and indulgence which was lavifh- 
ed upon fuch a wretch as Dermody. Of his poetical productions, 
\v£ kqow nothing more than is contained in thefe volumes ; but 

they 
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they are fufficient to fatisfy us that his talents were of an inferior 
defcription. He has confiderable fweetnefs of verification, and 
a copious and eafy flow of expreffion ; but we find little original 
in his conceptions: he is a great copyifl •, and, where he does not 
give way to a vein of puerile parody, or vulgar mock heroic, 
fecms generally contented with amplifying, in loofe and declama- 
tory language, the ideas which he borrows from our moil popular 
authors. After all, it is by no means fo difficult to write toler- 
able poetry, as the world appears to imagine ; nor is the merit 
of this kind of labour fo great, in our apprehenfion, as to atone 
for the want of common decency, or to monopolize the charity 
on which virtuous misfortune has fo much ftronger a claim. 
There are quantities of poetry as good as mofl of Dermody’s, 
which pafs quietly to oblivion every fix months, whithout ever 
being miffed by the world ; and when his name ceafes to be heard 
of, which will happen, wc doubt not, in four or five years, in 
fpite of the flir occafioned by his eccentricities, we rather think 
that the ftatc of our poetical readers will be more gracious than 
that of the prefent generation. In ihort, wc cannot help luf- 
pedling that it is more to our national vanity, and our tafle for 
mongers of all deferiptions, than to any tender fympathies for 
the fufferings of genius, that we ihould aferibe the profufe and 
unmerited bounty which was poured into the purfe of this pro- 
digy of verfe and debauLhery. For our own parts, we think it 
would have been quite as well for the world, and much better 
for himfelf, if he had been allowed to follow out hi.s natural 
progrefs, from the houie of com £1 ion to the gallows ; or, at any 
rate, if he had been left under the whokfome difciplinc of the 
ferjeants and drummers in the ranks of Lord GranarJ’s regi- 
ment of foot. 


Art. XIV. Paradis Perdu, Traduit par Jacques Dc Lille, &c, 
Paris et Londres. 1805. 

M r De Lille, the mod famous of living poets, has, in the de- 
cline of life, undertaken a tranflation of the mofl celebrated 
j^nglifh poems. The merits of Faradife Loft, indeed, are not 
confined to England alone ; they have been fo univerfally felt and 
^acknowledged throughout Europe, that many critics have gone 
tj w length of comparing the author with the mofl iliuftrious 
jpoets of antiquity ; and few have fcrupled to place him on the 
fame pcdeflal with the great Italian poets of the middle age. 

In attempting to lay before the public our remarks dn this tranf- 
lation, we are aware that we may appear to have undertaken a 

L 4 tafk 
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talk of great delicacy. Fortunately however, fome of thofe cir- 
cutpflances, which at firft fight feem to threaten us with the moft 
formidable obftacles, on a nearer approach produce a very con- 
trary effedl. The eftablilhed reputation of Milton confiderably 
alleviates our labours. Ilis excellences and his defects have been 
fo frequently and fo ably canvaffed, and his merits as an epic 
poet have been fo accurately afeertained, that it would be fuper- 
fluous to attempt to add to the numerous criticifms on this fubjeft 
that are already in the poffeffion of the public. Mr De Lille's re- 
putation, too, as a poet, is very generally underftood* 1 Multa virum 
mentis fuftentat fama tropseis. * The work, however, immediately 
under our confideration, differs materially from any that he has 
hitherto fent forth into the world, fince it is in this that he has 
for the firft time deferted his ordinary ftyle of poetry, and has at- 
tempted to foar, on a loftier and more adventurous wing, into re- 
gions he had never penetrated before. It remains, therefore, for 
us to examine, how far he was qualified for this attempt, and 
how he has fucceeded in the execution of it. 

It is fcarcely neceffary, we trull, to fay that we are actuated 
by no illiberal prejudice, when we ftate the ftyle and chirafter 
of French poetry to be among the greateft difficulties Mr De Lille 
had to encounter. Differing, as the French language does from 
our own, it is flill the fair and honourable rival of it. Each has 
its charactcriftic excellences, each its characteriftic defeats ; and, 
whatever may be our opinion of their comparative merits, it 
would be abfurd to deny the excellence of that language, which, 
with the fingle exception of England, is more or lefs the language 
of polifhed fociety throughout all the countries of Europe. This 
general diffufion, indeed, may be partly owing to the extended 
power and political interefl of the French nation ; but it muft in 
ftili greater part be attributed to its own intrinfic merit, and 
to its delicacy and perfpicuity, which fo peculiarly adapt it to the 
purpofes of ccnverfation and bufincls. It is not with converfuion 
or bufinefs, however, that we arc now concerned ; and we fliall 
not be accufed, we believe, of any national injuftice to the po- 
etical merits of the French, if we affert that it is not fo well 
calculated for the loftier flights of poetry as the Spaniih, the Ita- 
lian, or the EngUth. Much may be fa id, certainly, for the Itfi- 
guage of a Corneille, a Racine, and a Voltaire ; and all that wc 
ferioufly pretend to maintain is, that the ftyle and charafier of 
French poetry is not only very different from the ftyle and ch.Tjne-* 
ter of Englifh poetry, but that it is peculiar to the nation to wffi 
it belongs. Neither Italy nor England, we admit, have ever pro- 
duced an author exactly of the fame calibre as Racine ; and 
JVancc, on the other hand, never has, and probably never will, pro- 
I „ duce 
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duce poets at all resembling Dante or Ariosto* Shakespeare or 
Milton. 

The impediment, then, of his native language, was the first 
Mr De Lille had to struggle with \ the next seems to grow out 
of this, and to be as it were a part of it, viz. the necessity of 
rhyme. No difficulty more serious can present itself to the 
translator of a work written in English blank verse, than to be 
obliged to terminate each couplet by a chime of sounds ; and the 
style and character of Milton is, of all our poets except Shake- 
speare, the most abhorrent from this necessary appendage to 
French versification. We remarked in a former Number, that 
the manner of Thomson afforded certain facilities to a rhyming 
translator, beyond any other of our writers in blank verse. With 
Milton, however, the case is exactly the reverse ; — his character- 
istic excellences — his characteristic defects, are most repugnant 
to it. The sublimity of his conceptions — the boldness of his 
metaphors — the strength and propriety of his expressions — the 
harmonious structure of his periods — and even his ostentatious 
parade of learning, all render it peculiarly difficult to reconcile 
him to the shackles of rhyme. 

It only remains, then, to consider, whether there is any thing 
peculiar to Mr De Lille's style of versification, which would 
enable him to rise above the difficulties a French translation of 
Paradise Lost would naturally have to contend against. Mr De 
Lille has, it is true, a style of his own ; and possibly may, here- 
after, be regarded as the founder of a new school in French poe- 
try. Unfortunately, however, for his present purpose, the ge- 
nius and character of his school must be regarded as most oppo- 
site to that of the great author whom he has undertaken to copy. 
The genius of Mr De Lille would have harmonized better with 
Thomson or Cowper, with Goldsmith or Pope ; he is most in 
his element, when he is describing flowers, Or woods, or gardens 
— but he has rarely ventured into the higher walks of poetry : 
how then could he expect to soar on the sublime pinions of our 
Milton, — how 

To ling of chaos and eternal night, 

Taught by the heavenly rnufe, to venture down 
The dark defeent, and up to reafeend, 

^Though hard and rare — f * 

The most exact translation we ever remember to have seen, is 
Aminta by Jaraguay. We will merely cite a few 
lipcs, to shew what may be expected from a comparison of the 
""whole work with the original. 

« Conofco la litrofa Fanciullezza 
Qnal tu fei, tal io fui : cost portava 
La vita* c ’1 volto, e cotl biondo il crlnc, 

E 
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£ coal vermigliuzza ham la bocca, 

£ coal mifta col candor la ftofa. 

Nc le guancie pienotte, e delicate 

£ra il mi© fommo gufto (hor me n'avveggio 

Gufto di fciocca) fol tender le reti, 

Et invefcar le panie, et aguzzare 
11 dardo aduna cote, e fniar Porne 
E *1 covit de le Fere : e, fe talhora 
Vedea guattarmi da cupido Amante, 

China va gli occhi, ruftica, e felvaggia, 

Plena di fdegoo, e di vergogna, em *era 
Mai grata la mia gratia e difpiacente 
Quanto di me piaceva altrui : pur come 
Foffe mia colpa, e mia onta, e mio fcorno 
L’eflcn guardata amata e defiata . 9 
The translation is as follows. 

< Conozco y a la piventud efquiva : 

Ali qual eres tu\ tambien yo he fido, 

Afi tambien goce de gentileza 
De roftro hermofo, y de cabello rubio : 

Aft tuve qual tu los labios roxo9 

Y en mis llenas nexillas delicadas 
Mezclada afi con el jazmin la Rofa : 

Acuerdome, que folo era mi gufto 
(Qne ftmple gufto) componer las redes 
Armar con liga la una y otra mata, 

Dar nuevbs files en la pinedra al dardo, 

Y accechar de las fieras en cl bofque 
La cueva y huellas : y fi vez alguna 
Eca mi rada de lafcivo Amante 
Volvia la vifta ruftica y falvage 

Al fuelo con vergiienza defdenofa 
Defplaciendome entonces la hermofura 
Tanto como & los otros agradata 
Qual fi fuera mi culpa 6 mi defhonra 
El fer villa guerida y defeada. * 

We are ready to allow that Jaraguay had none of the disad- 
vantages to combat that Mr De Lille experienced in his transla- 
tion of Paradise Lost. The Spanish language, far from being op- 
posite to the Italian, is, as it were, its twin sister, and in 
instances so nearly resembles it, as to approach almost to exact 
similarity the style and metre of TaSso were equally favourable 
to him. 

To take, however, an instance from a very careless work/Vkl. 
pne which, upon the whole, may be considered as ill executed, 
we mean Dryden’s translation of the Satires of Juvenal, we 
aihall still find passages here and there glittering like scattered gems, 

'vyhich 
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which shew how well the translator had imbibed the spirit of his 
original, and how admirably calculated his language and liis ge- 
niuws ere for the task he had undertaken. 

* Nos animorum 

Impulfu, et caeca magfidquc cttpidine du&t, 

Conjugiutn petimus — part a clique uxoria — at illis 
Notum quid pucri, qualifque futiira lit uxor — 

Ut tam et pofeas aliqtiid, voveafque facellis 
Exta, et candiduli divina tomaculi porci : 

Fortem pofee animiim, et mortis terrore carcntcm : 

Qui fpatium vita* extremum inter mutifcra portat 
Naturae, qut ferre queat qUofciinque labores 
Nefciat irafei— cupiat nihil— et potfores 
HcrcuHs scrumnas credat, fasvofque labores 
Et Vcncre, ct ccenis ct plumis Sardanapuli — * 

We blindly, by our headftrdng paffiona led. 

Are hot for action, and defire to wed — 

Then wifh for heirs, — but to the gods alone 
Our future offspring and our wives are known— 

Th’ audacious flrumpet, and tfngtfcCidus fon. 

Yet not to rob the praefls of pious gain ; 

That altars be not wholly built in vain. 

Forgive the gods the reft — and ftatid confined 
To health of body, and content of mind ; 

A foul that can fecurely death defy, 

And count it nature’s privilege to die, 

Serene and manly— hardened to faftaitt 
The load of life, and exercifed itt pain ; 

Guiltlefs of hate, and proof again!! defire ; 

That all things weighs, and nothing can admire ; 

That dare 9 prefer the toils of Hercules, 

To dalliance, banquets, and inglorious eafe . y 
This passage would give an English reader, though totally un- 
acquainted with Latin, an exact idea of the strength and energy 
,of Juvenal’s style : but we have looked in vain throughout Mr 
De Lille’s translation of Paradise Lost, for a single passage which 
might serve to give a Frenchman an idea of Milton : — that this 
^total failure must be owing, either to the language, or to the 
t&mslator, or partly to both, is clear from the different shape pur 
gre^Doet assumes when translated into other languages. The 
ItaliarSwersion of Padre Rolli, defective as it is on the whole, is 
in g vttfry parts very happily executed. What, for example, can 
Jjf^more accurate than the following passage ? 

* 0 foie in whom my thoughts find all repofej Sc c. 
down to * in •uam, 9 Book V. line 28 , 

O folo in cui tutti *i penfier miei trovano 
lor tranquillita, mia gloria, e mia 

Fcrfcaxion, 
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Perfezzion, lieta il tuo voito io miro 
E il ritornato bel mattra : che in notte, 

(Notte ta!, fino a quell a, ancor pafTata 
Io non avea) fognai — f* pur fognai 
Non gia di te, cone fovente io fogiio 
Non gia dell* opre 'del paflato giorno 
O deue difTegnate al di* feguenti 
Ma d'offefa e difturbo : alia mia mente 
Ignoti fino a tal torbida notte 
Giwfto preffo all arecchio, udir mi parve, 

Uno che con gcntil voce m* invita 
A pafleggiar : che foffi tu, penfai. 

Ei diffc: Eva, perche dormi \ or e il tempo 
E piacevole e frefco, e taciturno, 

Eccetto fol dove il iilenzio cede 
Al dole* augello che di notte canta 
E che fvetrliato or modela fa i rami 
La dulciifime fue note amorofe. 

Pieno neli orbe fuo regna or la luna 
E con lume piu grato^n moftra efpone 
Ombreggiata la faccia cfelle cofe, 

Ma en van, fe non fi mira, * &c. 

From this, as well as from another extract which we may have 
occasion to cite in the sequel, an Italian might know how to feel 
and appreciate some of the characteristic excellences of Milton, 
But in the case before us, the original fabric has been so com- 
pletely dissolved, that no vestige of its magnificence remains, un- 
less Mr De Lille pretends, like the pedant in Hierocles, to pro- 
duce a brick as a specimen of the house. The ideas are through- 
out enfeebled and expanded \ whole passages are omitted — others 
are entirely changed; and some of the best lines are those 
which the translator has interpolated, either to complete his coup- 
lets, or to shew the fertility of his invention. Under the latter 
description, we should class, * Mes printemps sont sans graces et 
mes etes sans roses, * introduced into Milton’s description of his 
blindness 5 and < Trempoit ses pieds brillans dans des flots dc 
rosee, * added to the approach of morning in the opening of the 
fourth book. Many other additions of this sort might be cited. * 
But Paradise Lost is too stately for the frippery oi these little^tff- 
naments: they are too light and trifling, ever to harmoniz^'with" 
the original grandeur of the edifice ; and are more fitted,^or that 
style of versification in which Mr De Lille has heretofore ^stin^. 
guished himself, than for epic poetry. The whole work, indee&J*^- 
pears to have been executed in great haste, . and with much care-* - 
iossness ; at least, it is to this circumstance alone that we can at- 
tribute the misapprehension of several passages, which, from Mr 
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De Lille’s accurate knowledge of the English language, we should 
not have expected of him. 

We shall now proceed to cite several extracts, as well from the 
translation, as from the original work. In selecting these, our 
chief object will be to choose such as will furnish specimens of 
each variety of Milton’s style, as, by this method, we can best 
appeal to the unbiassed judgment of our readers as to the real 
merits of this work. We will begin with the answer of Satan 
to Beelzebub. 

1 Fall’n Cherub 1 to be weak is miferable 
Doing or fuffering : but of this be fure, 

To do ought good, never will be our tafk. 

But ever to do ill our foie delight, 

As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we refill . 9 

1 Foibles guerriers , jadis Phonneur des cherub in 3, 

TraVailler ou fouffrir, quels que foient nos Jeiiins ! 

II eft dur, dit Satan, de fentir fa foihlciTt*. 

Que nous veut de ce Dieu la fureur veng. rejf" ? 

Je ne lais; piais, crois-moi, deformais aucuo bien 
N’eft plus fait pour ton cceur, n’eft plus fait pour le mien. 

Eh bien, pour affliger ce monarque fupr6me, 

Aimons ce qu’il abhorre, abhorrons ce qu’il aime . 9 p. 13 1-2. 
Here the reader will perceive that Mr de Lille has had recourse 
to a whole line to render the two words, c Fail’n Cherub ; ’ and 
not only this, but we apprehend he has completely perverted the 
sense of the original, by making him address his warriors generally; 
whereas he is distinctly stated to be only talking to his < nearest 
mate ; 9 and shortly afterwards, we arc informed that all the. rest 
of the rebellious crew ‘ lay entranced — on the burning lake. ’ 
We are at a loss to account for the introduction of the fourth line. 
To make amends, however, for this unnecessary addition, he 
shortly afterwards compresses 

* But fee the angry vidlor hath recalled 
His miniftersof vengeance, and purfuit 
Back to the gates of heaven ’ — 
into one energetic line, 

* y * Mais vois notre vainqueur rapelle fon armee. * 
jRhis speech ended, Milton proceeds — 

\Thus, Satan talking to his neareft mate, 
y With head uplift above the waves, and eyes 
That fparkling blaz’d : his other parts befides, 

Prone on the flood, extending long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood. ’ — 

< Tel de fan compagnon dans les flammes plong£ 

Satan aiguillonnoit le eteur de courage, 

Sur 
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Sac la vague J)t#u)te.il rfev? fa t&t? } 

Ses regards font l 9 eclair et fa voix la tmphe* 

§ur la face des eaus, du {uperbegueroer 

S 9 vrmx $% iVhtfit Piinmenfe hotelier ; 

Vingt Hades font couverts de faflptunte jnafli . 9 p. 135*. 

Here our translator gives more decided symptoms of his great 
passion fpr interpolation. Unfortunately, , however, his invention 
hashurried him on into a direct contradiction to the sense of his 
original. The motion of Ids shield upon the face of the laVe, and 
his voice sounding like a tempest , are at all events premature, since 
we are told a few lines afterwards, 

4 So, ft retch'd out huge in length, th' arch fiend lay. 

Chain'd on the burning lake, nor ever thence 
Had ris'n, ' &c . 

His head, indeed, is described as ‘ uplift above the flood, ’ and 
* his eyes to have blazed sparkling *, ' but the first mention of his 
shield was reserved for another occasion, the effect of which is 
considerably diminished by this anachronism (if we may be allow- 
ed the expression) of Mr de Lille. The same may be observed 
of his addressing his nearest mate with a voice like a tempest ; 
since we know, that it was not till he reached the shore of the 
burning lake, that, in order to rouse his associates, 

* He called fo loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of hell refounded. ' 

But to proceed — 

* He fcarce had fpoke, when the fuperior fiend 
Was moving toward the fhore ; his ponderous fhield, 

Ethereal temper, mafly, large, and round, 

Behind him caft ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his fhoiffders like the moon, whofe orb 
Through optic glafs the Tufcan artift fees 
At evening from the top of Fefole, 

Or in Valdarno, to defcry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains, in her fpotty globe. ' 

* A peine il a parle, fon chef audacieux 
S'avance vers le lac dam un profond J Hence . 

Son large dos foutient un boucller immenfe, 

Orbe prodigieux dont le vafte contour 

Scmbie V afire des nuits , quand, du haut d'une tour 
Ou du fornmet des monts, /Vi A aide par le *verre 9 
S'etonne d'y trouver Pimage de la terre, 

Sc s gouflres, fes rochers, les fteuves, fes volcans, > 

Qu'un long tube montroit au Newton des Tofcans. 9 p. 139.^ 
Our readers will perceive how completely the force and pro- 
priety of this magnificent comparison of SJatanV shi^d to the 
moon are lost in this translation. Every thing that ^ particular in 
■ ' the 
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the one is generalized in the other. The periphrasis by which 
the moon is expressed, sadly enfeebles the idea. The omission o£ 
the evening is a great defect ; and the fine locality of Valdarno 
and the top of Fesole, are but ill supplied by the « haut (Tun tour 
ou du sommet des monts . > Milton makes the whole of the compa- 
rison tend to one point, that is, the similarity between the orb of 
the moon and the orb of Satan’s shield *, whereas the translator 
loses himself amid the gulphs, rocks, rivers and volcanoes, which, 
as he happily expresses it, a long tube shews to the Newton of the 
Tuscans . Indignant as we must feel at the metempsychosis to 
which this splendid passage has been condemned, we cannot help 
smiling at the absurd anachronism of making Milton introduce 
the name of Newton, who did not begin to flourish till some years 
after the publication of his poem. Our readers all remember the 
famous passage, 

* Thus far thefe beyond 
Compare of mortal prowefs, yet obferv\d 
Their dread commander : He, above the reft 
In fhape and gefture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower , 9 &c. Book I. 1. 5 86 . 

This is translated by Mr De Lille as follows. 

* Tous cea pouvoirs mortels que font-ils, compares 
A ces rivaux du ciel contre lui conjures ? 

Au-defius de leur foule immenfe, inais docile, 

Satan, comme une tour, eleve un front tranquille ; 

Lui feul, ainfi qu’en force il les palfe en grandeur : 

Son front, ou s’entrevoit fon antique fplendeur, 

D'ombres et de lumiere offre un confus melange ; 

Et li e’eft un debris, e’eft cejui d’un archange. 

Quit lumineux encor, n’eft plus eblouiffant 
Vers Fhorizon obfeur tel le foleil naiflant 
Jette a peine, au milieu des vapeurs nebuleufes, 

De timides rayons et des lueurs douteufes ; 

Ou tel, lorfque fa feeur offufque fes clartcs, 

* Pale, et portant le trouble aux rois epouvantes, 

II epanche a regret une trifte lumiere, 

Des defaftres fameux finiftre avant-courri^re ; 

Mais, a travers la nuit qui nous glace d’eflfroi, 

Tous les aftres encor reconnoiflent leur roi, 
v'Tel fe montre Satan ; tel fon £clat celefte, 

JT out eclipse qu’il eft, eclipfe tout le refte. 

'Toudroyd, mais debout, trifte et majeftueux, 

Sur fon front, que du ciel ont fillonnc les feux, 

Du tonnerre vengeur on voit encor les traces : 

La.douleur dans fes traits a grave fes difgr&ces ; 

Mais dans fon, air penfif perce, a travers fon deuil, 

Le courroux revolt^, l’opiniatre orgucil. 


Cependant 
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' Cependant letemords eft dans fon ceil farouche; 

La vengeance Paigrit* le repen tir le touche ; 

II roit avec douleur tous cea in fortunes, 

Innombrables efprits dans fa chute entrails, 

Dcsherit& du ciel, perdus dans ces abimes, 

Compagnons de fa faute, ou pi u tot fes vi&imes, 

Si brillans autrefois, eclipfes aujourd’hui, 

Malheureux a jamais, et malheureux par lui, 

Ainfi que fes forfaits partageant fa misere; 

Et cependant, du ciel defiant la colere, 

Leur malheur gcnereux fe voue a Yon malheur ; 

Leurs honneurs font perdus, mais non pas leur valeur : 

Tels le chcne des bois et le pin dcs collines, 

Dont la foudre en eclats difperfa les ruines, 

D’une riche verdure autrefois habilles, 

Bravent encor le ciel de leurs fronts dcpouilles. 9 p. 156 - 8 * 

To express the two first lines of this passage, Mr De Lille has 
had recourse to a note of interrogation, one of his favourite me- 
thods of varying from the original. The two French lines literal- 
ly translated would stand thus : All these mortal powers^ what ate 
they , compared to those rivals of heaven conspired against it ? In 
which notable version he has omitted that, which we apprehend 
was Milton’s leading idea in* this passage; for he intends, not 
merely to declare that all the most powerful armies that ever were 
collected or imagined, were not to be compared with this, (evi- 
dently having the Homeric idea in view, aaa * oufo ot lomt no-uv 
4ovot i)XtxAnns A%otoi ) ; but he goes a step farther, and asserts, that 
this army, powerful and gigantic as it was, 

* — .... . ... yet obferved 

Their dread commander. 9 

The whole enumeration is intended to prepare our. minds for the 

f raud portrait he is about to delineate of Satan. This idea Mr 
)e Lille has wholly omitted in its proper place, probably because 
he thought he had discovered one happy word ( docile ) y which 
would express the whole of it in another sentence, and which 
would have the additional advantage of rhyming with the expres- 
sion which he had select h! for the conclusion of the subsequent 
fine. Nor can it be denied, but that if 1 docile 9 is forcible enough 
to express 4 yet observed their dread commander, ’ 6 front tran-r 
quille 9 will serve quite as well to give his countrymen nh ade- 
quate idea of — 

* He above the relt, in fhape and geflure 
Proudly eminent , 9 *.„ 

In the comparison of Satan with the Sun, our translator seems 
again, as in the instance cited above, to have lost sight of the 
gpoint of comparison, in order to point out how the stars twinkle 
P&rough a night which freezes us with fright , and acknowledge 

them 
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them shining when his sister darkens his rays* Milton’s idea, if we 
mistake not, is to shew, that the lustre of Satan, faded as it was, 
* shone above the rest. * This, Mr De Lille seems to have disco- 
vered afterwards ; and adds, 

« Tel fe montre Satan $ tel fon eclat celefte 
Tout eclipse qu’il eft, eclipse tout le refte . 9 
These are good lines, but they are not Miltonic. € Foudroye mais 
debout , 9 is ridiculous ; and c Le repentir le touche , 9 is a most ill- 
placed aberration from the meaning of the original. From this we 
can only conjecture, that our translator has here, as in another in- 
stance, mistaken the character of the person who is the object of 
this description. Such as Satan is formed in the beginning of this 
poem, such he is preserved until the end of it. No one deviation 
from the leading features of his character occurs. It is represent- 
ed throughout as a mixture of great vices and great talents — as of 
one endowed with qualities, which, if directed by proper means, 
to proper objects, would be called great virtues. Ever forgetful 
of himself — ever mindful of his associates, he is ready, on every 
occasion, to expose himself for their welfare. If a perilous jour- 
ney is to be undertaken — if the barriers of hell are to be surpass- 
ed j neither the difficulties that embarrass the one, nor the phan- 
toms that encircle the other, can appal him : nor does he ever 
appear to be dejected by ill success. The sensation, therefore, he 
experiences at this moment, when he is on the point of rallying 
his scattered forces, and endeavouring to inspire into them his 
own soul, resembles, in nothing, that attributed to him by Mr De 
Lille ; it is a mixt feeling of indignation and vexation, to behold 
1 the fellows of his crime, the followers rather, * &c. € for his 
fault amerc’d of heaven. * Inflexible of purpose, he is alike in- 
capable of fear and of repentance : and though he may be abash- 
ed, as he afterwards is, in the process of this story, by the supe- 
rior loveliness of virtue — though he may be overawed, as he more 
than once is, by the controul of a superior agent ; still he will on- 
ly lament the loss of virtue, because it prevents him from execut- 
ing an evil purpose ; and he is only overawed by a superior power, 
from his total inability to resist it. Neither the feelings of re- 
pentance, as introduced here, nor the sentiment expressed by the 
word i effroi, ’ in the beginning of this book, form any one of the 
ingredients of the character as pourtrayed in the original. 

Padre Rolli l#s fyeen more successful in his version of this sub- 
lime passage. 

‘ Cotan to eran Coftor fuperiori 
A1 paragon d’ogni mortal prodez^a 
E attenti p\ir tutt! offervando flanno 
Del lor tremendo comandante i cenni.— 

VOX. • VIII. MO. 15 . M 


Ei 
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Ei su’l reflo in ftatura c in portamento 
Torreggiava fuperbo : ancor fua forma 
Perduto non avea tutto il nativo 
Scintillante fulgore, c comparia 
Nulla men ebe un arcangel rovinato 
E che di gloria un* ofeurato ecccflb. 9 
The whole of this is well executed. Nothing indeed in the way 
of translation can be happier than — 

« Ei su’l refto in ftatura c in portamento 
Torreggiava fuperbo . 9 

The concluding simile of the passage approaches infinitely nearer 
the original than Mr De Lille. 

* Cos! allor che fiamma 
Celefte devafto d’una forefta 
Le quercie, o gli alti montuofi Pini, 

Benche framati, et aridi ; pur ftanno 
Su l’arfo fuoio Maeftogli i Tronchi. * 

But to return to Mr De Lille. We will make several extracts, 
and leave them to the comments of our readers. 

In Book IV. 1. 32. Milton says, 

4 O thou that with furpafling glory crowned. 

Look’d from thy foie dominion like the god 
Of this new world ; at whofe fight all the flare 
Hide their diminifh’d heads ; to thee I call. 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0 fun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what ftate 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy fphere ; 

Till pride, and worfe ambition, threw me down. 

Warring in heaven againft heaven’s matchlefs King. ’ 

Here is M. De Lille’s translation, 

< Globe refplendiflant, majeftueux flambeau, 

Toi qui fembles le dieu de ce monde nouveau, 

Toi dont le feul afpe& fait palir les etoiles, 

Et commande a la mitt de replier Jes voiles, 

% JBienfait de mon tyran , chef-d'auvre de ton rot , 

Toi qui charmes le monde et n 7 affliges que mot , 

Soleil, que je te hais ! ct combien ta lumiere 
Reveille les regrets de ma fplendcur premiere ! 

H£las ! fane ma revolte, ajfis au haut des deux , 

Un feul de mes rayons efit eclipi'6 te9 feux ; 

Et, fur mon trdne d’or, prefque egal a Dieu m£me, ^ 

J’aurois vu fous mes pieds ton brillant diademe. 

Je fuis tombe, Porgueil m’a plonge dans les fers, 

11 m’a ferm£ les cieux et creufe les enfers. ’ p. 13 . M* 
Without troubling our readers with any remarks on this passage, 

* we 
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we shall proceed to lay before them the following additional spe- 
cimens. 

« O hell l what do mine eyea with grief behold l 
Into our room of blifs thus high advanc'd 
Creatures of other mould, earth born perhaps* 

Not fpirits, yet to heavenly fpirits bright 

Little inferior ; whom my thoughts purfue 

With wonder, and could love, fo lively (bines 

In them divine refemblaoce, and fuch grace 

The hand that form'd them on their (hape hath pour'd.' IV. 357, 

* Puiffances de l'enfer, voila done cette race 
A qui notre opprefleur a promis notre place ! 

O rage l ils font heureux ? et nous fortunes proferits ! 

Plus je les confidcre, et plus je fuis furpris* 

Aflcmblage nouveau de lumiere et de fange , 

Voifins de la matiere, ils approchent de Tange 
Moi-meme, en les royant fi femhlables a nous, 

Je fens que ma piti6 balance mon courroux, 

Tant fur eux TEternel a repandu de grace. ' p. 35. 

‘ Now came ftill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her feber livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for bead and bird 
They to their grafiy couch, thefe to their nefts 
Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale j 
She all night long her amorous defcant fung : 

Silence was pleas'd ; now glow'd the firmament 
With living fapphires : Hefperus, that led 
The ftarry hoit, rode brighteft, till the moon, 

Rifing in clouded majefty, at length 
Apparent queen, un veil’d her peerlefs light. 

And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw. ' IV. 598. 

* Mais enfin la nuit vient , et le peuple des fleurs 
A du foir par dt gr6s revetu les couleurs ; 

Le filence la fuit ; les troupeaux s'afloupiflent ; 

Tous les oifeaux muets dans leurs nids fe tapiflent ; 

Tous, hors le roflignol, qui, d’un ton amoureux, 

R6pcte dans la nuit fee refrains douloureux : 

II chantey Pair repondy et le filence croute. 

Cependant de faphirs les cieux peignent leur vofitc ; 

Pr6curfeur radieux des aftree de la nuit, 

Le brillant Hefpcrus en pompe les conduit. 

Au milieu du repos, de Tornbre et du filence, 

, D'un air raajeftueux leur reine enfin s'avance ; 

Et, verfant flir le monde une tendre clart6, 

De fon trdne d'azur jette un voile argentd ' p. 50. 

M2 The 
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The beautiful lines beginning * Hail, wedded lovt^ni/stmpus 
law, 9 &c. are thus translated* 

‘ Et toi, fource de biens, falut, hymen facre, 

Par Dieu m&me permis, par Dieu m£me infpirc l 
jih ! ceux dont la vertu renonce a tee delices 
Font It plus genercux de tous les facrtfices ! 

Salut, premier berceau de la fociet£, 

De ces premiers epoux feule propriete 1 
Quarid la brute avec eux partageoit leur domaine, 

Pour eux Dieu referva ton innoccnte chaine s 
Le rot des animaux laifle a leur vague amour, 

Et leur flamme adultere, et leur penchant d’un jour. 

Toi, ta fainte union feule eft durable et pure, 

Et la raifon Papprouve ainfi que la nature : 

De toi viennent ces naeuds et ces rapports cheris 
Et de frere et de foeur, et de pere et de fils ; 

Ces nceuds font a la fois les richeffes publiques, 

Et de Phomme prive les douceurs dpmeftiques. 

Pour toi ie chafte amour choifit fes fleches d’or ; 

La fee ailes de pourpre arr£tent leur efTor ; 

Tu nourris fon flambeau ; ta vertueufe flamme 
N’eft point l^clair des fens, mais le doux feu de l’ame. 

Dans la profane orgie et le vain bruit des cours 
Je n’irai point chercher les pudiques amours ; 

On tie les trouve point dans la vetlle gal ante 
De ces amans tranfis dont la lyre dolente, 

Confiant leurs chagrins aux fraiches nuits d’ete, 

Chante fous fes balcons Porgueilleufe beaute. 

Loin de toi des Phrynes les veuales careffes, 

Leurs favetirs fans amour , leurs baifers fans tendrejjes , 

Vil tribut dit hafard , ivrejfe du moment ! 

Tela n’etoient point les nceuds de ce couple charmant. ’ 59. 60. 
We do not pretend to dive into the motive which led to the 
interpolation of the thought contained in these lines, 

* Ah, ceux dont la vertu renonce a tes delices 
Font le plus gencreux de tous les facrifices \ 9 

but of this we are sure, that those to whom they are addressed 
are solely indebted to Mr de Lille for a compliment that Milton, 
certainly never intended to favour them ^rith. It is observable, 
that though, in the passage above cited, twenty lines have been 
swelled into thirty in the translation, still five whole lines, viz. 
from c Far be it , 9 to 4 Patriarchs and , 1 are entirely omitted. _ 

In the following passages, the character of the original is quite 
obliterated. 

* His fair large front and eye fublime declar’d 
Abfolute rule j and hyacinthin? locks * 


Round 
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Round from his parted forehead manly hung 
Cluft’ring, but not beneath his fhoulders broad. * 

1 Sur fon front male et fier fes cheveux partagfo 
Voilent fon cou d'albdtre ; et leurs flots negliges, 

Sans pafler fon gpaule, en grappes ondoy antes 

Rouloient le jais brillant de leurs touffes pendantes. ’ p. 31. 


: Why haft thou, Satan, broke the bounds prcfcrib’d 
To thy tranfgreflions, and difturb’d the charge 
C$f others who approve not to tranfgrefs 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To queftion thy bold entrance on this place ; 

Employ’d it feems to violate deep, and thofe 

Whofe dwelling God hath planted here in blifd ? 9 IV. 877. 

* Efdave revolte, parle , pourquoi viem-tu 
Du foujfle impur du Dice infeftcr la vertu ? 

Qu’a de commun Satan avec des cceurs fidele9 ? 

Nul de nous n’a trempe dans tes complots rebellcs ; 

Pourquoi done, echappe de tes cachots afTreux, 

As-tu de ta prefence a/Rige ces beaux lieux ?’ p. 66 . 

Here we search in vain for a semblance of the original. Nor 
after this can we be astonished at his introducing such expres- 
sions as vil fugitif \ brigand insidieux , into the mouth of Gabriel, 
and the angels his associates, or at his translating i Proud limi- 
tary cherub * enfant audacienx, 

* Then when I am thy captive talk of chains, 

Proud limitary cherub, but ere then 

Far heavier load thyfelf expedl to feel 

From my prevailing arm, though heaven’s King 

Ride on thy wings, and thou, with thy compeers, 

Ua’d to the yoke, draw’ll: his triumphant wheels 

In progrefs through the road of heav’n Uar-pav’d. ’ IV. 570. 

* Qui ? toi ! toi ! me faifir, toi me charger d’entraves, 

Audacieux enfant ! Sais-tu bien qui tu brave3 ? 

Va, je t’apprcte un coup plus pefant que rnes fers, 

Que ces portes d’airain, barricres des enfers ; 

C?eft pour toi d^formais que font faits les fuppliccs. 

Oui, quand ton Dieu lui-meme, affemblant fes indices, 

Sur nous feroit gronder fon foudre mena^ant, 

Quand tous vous feriez joints a ce Dieu li puifljnt, 

Vous qui, portant fon joug, ei’claves fiers de l’6tre, 

En pompe fur fon char promenez votre maitre, 

Tremblez.*— ’ p* 71* 

We give the following examples without any commentary, 

‘ To whom the virgin majelty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and foroc unkind nefs meets, 


With fweet auftere compofure thus reply’d. ’ 
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* A ccs mots, fa cmpagne aujft chafe que pure y 
S’affiigeant d*un foupgon dont fa gfoire murmurs , 

Lui repond d’un air trifte enfemble et gracieux . 9 

4 So faying, her rafh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, /he plucked, fhe ate ; 

Earth felt the wound, and nature from her feat, 

- Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 

That all was loft. 9 IX. 780- 

4 Elle dit ; et foudain, O furfait lamentable, 

Sur le fruit tentateur porte une main coupable, 

Ee fa i fit, le devore ; a peine il eft cue i Hi, 

D’epouvante et d’horreur la terre a trefTailli ; 

Ea nature en repent la blefture profonde, 

Et marque par fon deuil la ruine du monde. * 

4 On th’ other fide, Adam, foon as he heard 
The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Aftonied ftood, and blank, while horror chill 
Ran thiough his veins, and all his joints relax’d ; 

From his ftack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded rofes fhed . 9 IX. S87* 

4 Mais que devient Adam k ce recit funefte ? 

De fa force mourante il cherche en vain le refte, 

D’horreur, en l’ecoutant, fon front s’eft heriffe, 

Tout fon corps en friflonne, et fon fang eft glace; 

Sa defaillante main laifle tombcr les rofes, 

Que pcur un fort plus doux le matin vit eclofes ; 

La couronne de myrtc % et les feftons fteuris, 

Brillant comme elle y helas ! et comme elle Jlctris . * 

* Love not the heav’nly fpjrits, and how their love 
Exprefs they ? ’ VIII. 615. 

4 Aimez-vous clans les cieux ? et quels font vos amours, 

Eft-cc un tendre regard, ou de tendre difeours, 

Vous lancez-vous de loin vos amoureufes fiammes ? 9 
Really, if it were not Mr Dc Lille that we were criticising, we 
should be tempted to compare the person who cpuld .so translate, 
to a certain Farct, who 

— pomfuivant Moife au travers des deferts. 

Court avec Pharaon fc noyer dans les mers. 

Our readers have probably been able to collect from the ex- 
tracts we have already made, proof sufficient both of the redun- 
dancies and deficiencies of this translation. We will, however, 
ndyjf direct their attention to some more particular specimens of 
bofli. To begin with the redundancies. 

' 4 But rathef to tell how, if art could tell. 

How from the fapphirc fount the crifped brooks, 

RoOing on orient pearls and fands of gold, 
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With mazy error, under verdant (hades, 

Ran pe&ar , 9 &c. IV. 296 . 

The twelve beautiful lines which complete this picture are ex- 
tended into thirty. 

4 — o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant * 

* Sur eux rampe le lierre, ou montant avec grace 
De fes bras tortueux la, vigne les embrafle, 

Et le long de leur voute ^ieve dans les airs 

Et fee grappes de pourpre et fes feuillages verts. ’ p. 28 . 

To quote more instances of redundancy would be tedious. 
We will now produce a few specimens of tne passages in which 
the sense of the original is either remarkably abridged, or wholly 
omitted,. 

Book IV. line 997. 

4 While thus he fpakc, th* angelic fquadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, (harp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported fpeara ■ 
is thus rendered by only two lines, 

4 II dit : la rage enflamme leurs regards, 

Satan eft iuvefti d'une for£t de dards . 9 
And shortly afterwards, line 985. 

4 — On th' other fide, Satan alarm'd, 

Colle&ing all hia might, dilated flood, 

Like Teoerifie or Atlas unremov'd : 

Hia ftature reach'd the (ky, and on his creft 
Sat horror plum'd ; nor wanted in his grafp 
What feem'd both fpear and ftiield — ’ 
is again expressed by two lines. 

4 Pareil au mont Athos, terrible, in£branlable, 

L'afFreux Satan prepare un choc epouvantable. ’ 

Book IV. line 272. 

4 nor that fweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and th' infpir'd 
Caftalian fpring, might with this Paradife 
Of Eden ftrive ; nor that Nyfeian tflc 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Lybian Jove, 

Hid Amalthe?, and her florid Ton 
Young Bacchus, from his ftepdame Rhea ? s eye. * 

Au bofquet de Daphne que vient baigner l'Oronte, 

Aux eaux de Caftalie Eden auroit fait honte ; 

Ces bocages heureux qu’arrofe le Triton, 

Ces coteaux fortunes ou Jupiter, dit-on, 

M 4 
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Cacha Bacchus enfant et h chevre AmaltH&, 

N’avoient rien de fi beau dans leor il$ enchant ^. 9 p. 2$. 

Book V. line 246. 

* So fpaice the Eternal Father, and fulfill’d 
All juft ice : nor delay’d the winged faint 
After his charge receiv’d ; but from among. 

Thoufand celcftial ardors, where he flood 
Veil’d with fais gorgeous wings* upfpringing light 
Flew through the mid ft of heav’n : the angelic choirs 
On each hand parting, to his fpeed gave way 
Through all th’ empyreal road ; till at the gate 
Of heaven arriv’d — * 

4 Tel eft l’arrgt de Dieu 5 Raphael a ces mots 
S’incline avec refpe&, et deployant fes ailes 
Qui defend oient fes yeux des fplendeurs ^ternelles. 

Fend la prefle qui s’ouvre, arrive en un inftant 
A la parte du ciel. ’ p. 98. 

However little we had expected Mr De Lille to emulate the 
eublimer parts of Milton, we had flattered ourselves that he would 
at least have been successful in his descriptions of the Garden of 
Eden, and of the manners and characters of our first parents be- 
fore their fall. Our disappointment, therefore, was proportionate 
to our regret, at discovering that even here he had failed as com- 
pletely as in any other part of the poem. 

The chaste correctness of Milton’s taste led him to characterize 
Adam and Eve by every gesture and every idea that might be con- 
ceived suitable to a state of perfect innocence. EvOn in his de- 
scription of Eve’s beauty and accomplishments, he has ilever for 
an instant allowed us to forget who she was, and where she was 
placed. If he has to attribute to her the fervour or the profession 
of love, he does it without artifice or extravagance : if he is to 
pourtray her personal charms, he does not suffer his imagination 
to be led astray by the romantic ideas that prevail among the 
writers of the age of chivalry, or by the more voluptuous descrip- 
tions that are to be met with in the' great poets of the ancient 
world. He never for an instant forgets that hiS heroine was the 
heroine of Paradise. 

But under the metamorphosing wand of Mr De Lille every 
thing is changed. The discourses of Adam and Eve are embel- 
lished by all the frippery of French gallantry ; and they hand one 
another up and down the Garden of Eden* after the fashion of 
two sprightly lovers promenading in the Champs Elysees. What- 
ever they do, it is * en se donnant la main . ’ Their speeches are 
fluently followed by 4 amorous pauses. 1 We have more than 
pii.ee, 

“ ♦ Ace dtfeours fuccidt uii am&ttrevx fiknee. * 

We 
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We read of € des foldtres propose les doux embrassaments— 

caresses perdues^A ^^ ons doucement suspendues . 1 

* fur fa boudie aimable 

Cueillir uit micl plus doux quo celui des difcours, * 

And who would recognize i the virgin majesty of Eve ’ in such 
expressions as ‘ ses regards chastes et voluptueux 9 — ■* ion aimable 
fierte ; 9 or in the following lines ? 

* La volnpte> Pamour, Pefl’aim riant des graces, 

Compofent fon cortege et volent fur fes traces. * 

At every line, too, we find Adam making use of such endear^ 
ing terms, as * Un autre moi-meme, 1 f Ma brillante cortquete , 9 
— ‘ Ma plus ch£re moitie, ’ — « c Doux repos de mon coeur, , — 
c Charme de mon coeur, * &c. Even the devil himself, when he 
is enumerating the enjoyments of Adam, is made to exclaim, like 
an amorous Marquis of the old French Comedy, * Et sa femme est 
ravissante / 9 The only reason we cart devise for the embellish- 
ment of the original, by the introduction of these and other si- 
milar expressions, is that which Mr de Lille himself has given us 
in another place, as art excuse for having interpolated so much in- 
to the description of the repast set before the archangel Raphael 
by Adam and Eve; uportf which occasion he informs us he thought 
it necessary to interpose, in order (Ten enrichir les details , et d'eti 
fortifier les couleurs. 

We think our readers will have some difficulty in discovering 
from what part of the original the following lines are translated. 

* Au milieu da travail il (Dieu) permet quclquefois 
Que ma main fe repofe un moment dans le tienne, 

Que ta bouche en paffant vient affleUrer la mienne, 

Qu’un champetre repas, nous rende la vigueur, 

Par de tendres difcours, doux aliment du coeur ; 

D’un penible exfcrcife il perrfiet qu’on refpire, 

Qu’on s^dreffe un regard, qu’on s’envoie un foupir . 9 

Our translator, in his criticisms on the ninth book, has thought 
proper to enter into a long defence of Ariosto against Milton, 
who, he says, in the commencement of this book, ‘ Oublie le 
ton d’Epopee pour celui de satyre . 9 We apprehend that no at- 
tack against Ariosto was intended. We cannot but think that 
Milton, who, on all occasions, delights in making an ostentatious 
display of his learning, merely intended here to snew f his intimate 
acquaintance ^vith all the porhp and circumstance of chivalry, and 
to display it in a manner that might demonstrate; that had he 
written on that theme, he could entirely have entered into the 
spirit of it. For the same reason, Horace, when he professes him- 
self incapable of writing an epic poem, rises above his ordinary 
style and language, and breaks out into these verses, which shew 
him to have been at least equal to more exalted flights. 

* Neque 
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* Neque enim quivis horrentia pilia 
Agmina, nec frafta pereuntes cufpide Gallo*, 

Aut labentis equo defcribat vulnera Parthi. * 

Milton had not only drunk deep of the pure streams of Italy, 
but he owed much to the writings of chivalry. Surely, Mr do 
Lille must be aware that he hesitated long whether ne should 
choose the death of Arthur, or the fall of man, for the subject 
of his poem. This we may collect as well from several passages 
in his prose works, as from his epistle to the celebrated Marquis 
of Villa. ' 

* Si quando indigenas revocabo in praelia reges, 

Arturumque etiam fub terns bella moventem. 9 
And again, in the Epithalamium Danionis ; 

? Ipfe ego Dardanias Rutupina per acquora puppes 
J)icam, et Pandrafidos regnqm vetus Inogeniae, 

Brennumque Arvigarumque duces, prifcumque Belinum, &c. 
Tuip gravidam ^Yrturo fatali frauds Iogernen , 9 &c. 

And even when his choice was made — inspired as his genius 
was with the sublimity of the prophetic writings, impregnated (if 
we may be allowed the expression) as it was with the greatest 
stoTe of classical learning ever possessed by man — still he loses no 
opportunity of recurring to his favourite themes *, and it is always 
with delight and pleasure that he alludes to stories 
— — « pf U then’s Ton 

Begirt with Britifli and Armoric knights. 9 

If the limits of our work would admit of such a digression, it 
would be matter of curious speculation to point out many of the 
expressions, and much of the imagery, that Milton has borrowed 
from books of romance and chiyalr^. All traces of these, how- 
ever, are completely lost in the French translation ; much more 
so indeed than those allusions which he adopted from the great 
Italian poets who more immediately preceded him, as well as 
from those ancient writers whose compositions have been the de- 
light and admiration of all ages. These allusions (for we meet 
with them in every page, and so closely interwoven are they with 
Milton’s own thoughts and expressions, that it is frequently dif- 
ficult to discriminate between them) have necessarily made their 
way into Mr De Lille’s translation, but under so languid and en- 
feebled a form, that a French reader will hardly recognize any 
vestige of their pristine strength and vigour. Thus, for instance, 
in the First Book, when he makes mention of Typhon, 

— ■ — ■■ whom the den 

By ancient Tarfus held , 9 

}$ obvious that he lias in view the following passage in Pindar. 
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K iXitctov Ifptytv xoXvw- 
fvptoy itfyw. 

* But how would this appear so from Mr De Lille ? 

■ - — • — 4 Ces vailes Typhons, 

Que Tarfe renfermoit dans fes antres profonds. * 

And again in Homer, 

tytkam 

Xfiitetrn ttdn fctluTrov iir ofyvrn iv^v* lav&n, 

probably furnished the idea for 

4 Vaunting aloud, but rackt with deep defpair. * 

What trace of this in 

4 La terreur dans le fain, l’orgueil dans fa bouche ? * 

Dante has 4 L’alpeftra monte, ond’ e tronco Peloro. * 

Milton, 4 Torn from Pelorus, or the fhatter’cKfide 
Of thundering Etna. ’ 

De Lille. 4 Un debris de Vefuve , un eclat de Pelore, * 

Homer . KxXy vwo IJXxlxvKrJo/. 

Milton . * Under a platan. 9 
De Lille. 4 Sous un platan fombre . 9 
Tajfo. 4 Quafi in quel punto mille fpade ardento 
Furon veduti fiammeggiar insieme. 

Milton . 4 Out flew 

Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thigh 
Of mighty cherubim — the fudden blaze - 

Far round illumin’d hell . 9 

De Lille.* A peine il a parle, jufqu’au fond des enfers, 

Les glaives flamboyans font jaillir mils eclairs. * 

We will not trouble our readers, by enumerating the several 
passages in the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the -ZEneid, which Milton 
probably had in view when he composed the following lines $ they 
are so obvious, that they must present themselves immediately t® 
every one’s recollection. 

Milton. 4 Thus faying, from her hufband’s hand her hand 
Soft fhe withdrew, and like a wood-nymph light, 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves ; but Delia’s felf 
Io gait furpaft’d, and goddefs-like deport ; 

Though not, as iflie, with bow and quiver arm’d. 

But \yith fuch gard’ning tools as art yet rude, 

Guiltlefs of fire, had form’d, or angels brought. 

To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorn’d. 

Liked fhe feem’d ; Pomona, when fhe fled 
Vertummis, or to Ceres in her prime. 

Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. ’ Book IX. 1 . 385* 

De Lille . 4 £lle dit, ct des mains de fon fidcie appui, 

Sa 
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Sa main qu*il tient encor doucement fe d^gage ; 

Elle part ; meins l£gere en fa courfe volage 
Des menfonges brillans nous peigrioient autrefois 
La jeuftg Hstartadryade et la nymphe des boi$ $ 

Bien moins majeftueux la fi&ion profafce 
Nous pdgnoit et les traits et te port de Diane# 

Au lieu d’arc* de carquois, la ferpe, le rateau 
A' fa jeune beaute prete un charme nouveau : 

Adam mime forgea cette ar mitre champitre, 

Qu quelque ange des cieux les apporta peut-itre % * p, 33*4# 

If further specimen of Mr De Lillet success in this transla* 
tion were wanting, we might refer to the sequel of this beautiful 
passage as it stands in the original and in the present version ; or, 
indeed, we might refer sb generally to the whole of the worE, 
that we should have some difficulty in selecting many passages as 
exceptions to the general censure we have been compelled to pass 
upon it. Perhaps the following extract is btte of the parts which 
have been the best executed. Beautiful as it is in the original, it 
differs, in some respects, from Milton’s general style of composi- 
tion } and perhaps, for this very reason, Mr De Lille has been 
more successful in his translation of it, though many of the faults 
we have noticed are very perceptible even here. The original is 
in the Fourth Book — 

* With thee converfmg I forget all time , 9 dec, 
down to ' 

* Or glittering far -light, without thee /> fweet. * 

* Oui, cher £poux, dans toi je trouve tous les dons j 
Je ne diftingue point les heures, les faifons ; 

Avec toi tout me plait dans la nature entiere. 

Paime Paube du jour et fa dotjee lumiere, 

Du reveil des oifeaux le concert matinal $ 

J'aime a voir du foleit Peclat oriental 

Colorant par degres de fes clartes naiflantes 

Et nos pres et 110s fleurs, et nos friiits et no6 plantes ; 

Lorfque la fralcbe ond6e a plu du haut des cieux, 

J'aime de ces bofquets Pafnbre d&icieuX $ 

JPaime a voir fur le fein de la terre arr6s£e 
L’herbe ou tremblent encor les gouttes de ros^e, 

Je r£ve doucement, quand le foir de retour 
Vient rCpofer nos yeux de Pcclat d’un beau jour, 

Et lorfque, reprenant fon amoureufe veille, 

Le tendre roffignol enchante mon oreille, 

Et lorfque de fes feux, £areil au diamant, 

Uajhrc brillant des huits pare le firmament. 

1 Mais tout ce qui me plait dans la nature entiere, 

Les prgmices du jour et fa douce lumiere, 

Pes 
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J)e$ oife*u$ r* 5 Y$}& U concert matipal, 

Du fp^fl rensiffant V&fet pfiental, 

£t Ip pluiehujpeftant la campagne arrosee, 

L’herbe ou tremblent pncor les gouttes de rosee, 

TJn beau foir, des bofquets l’hote melodieux, 

Le repos de la nuit, fon cours filencieux, 

Sea innombrables feux, fes legions d’etoiles, 

Et tous ces diamans dont elle ome fes voiles, 

O charme de mon coeur ! que feroient-ils fans toi ? 9 p. 52-3. 
If we had not already exceeded the limits prescribed to a cri- 
ticise of this nature, it was our intention to have pointed out se- 
veral extraordinary instances of Mr De Lille’s use of the note of 
interrogation, and of the periphrasis. The latter, indeed, is so 
frequent, that we believe there are few instances throughout the 
whole poem, where he has translated such nouns as the sun, moon, 
or even man, by a single word. We had also wished to have 
commented on several passages, where he has descended so infi- 
nitely below the dignity of epic poetry, as almost to burlesque the 
original ; such, for instance, as when, in the beginning of the 
Fifth Book, after i Such whispering waked her i 9 he interpolates, 
* Eve ]e$ yeux troubles en sursaut se releve ; ’ or wheie he trans- 
lates 

* Meanwhile, at table. Eve 

Miniftered naked 5 * 

* Eve chaflement nue 

Satisfaifant enfemble et le gout et la vue. 9 
We trust, however, that from the extracts we have made, our 
Readers will be able to form an accurate idea of the real merits of 
this work. They cannot, we think, fail to perceive, that of all 
authors, Mr de Lille has departed the farthest from the rule he 
laid down on a former occasion, viz. c that the translator of a 
whole work was bound to preserve the thoughts and expressions 
of his prototype, and to attend even to his costume . 9 In the case 
before us, it is in vain that we search for the original ; neither the 
person, the dress, nor the manners, are the same. Presented in 
this form, Milton can only appear, even to those who are most 
intimately acquainted with him, as the * excess of glory obscur- 
ed,’ or 

* As when the fun new rifen 
Looks through the horizontal mifly air 
Shorn of his beams’; or fropi behind the moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight Iheds . f Book I. 1 . 593. 
We will not apologize to our readers for the length of the ex- 
tracts we have made. Our object has been, rather to lay before 
them passages which would of themselves suggest matter for criti- 
cism, than to criticize, ourselves. Accordingly, we have chiefly 
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selected those which must be familiar to every one who is at all 
versed in English literature. Those who know how to feel and 
appreciate their excellences, cannot but experience delight when- 
ever they are recalled to their recollection ; those (if any such 
there be) who are not yet acquainted with them, cannot but re* 
joice at their discovery. 


Art. XV. Art Inquiry into the State of the Nation at the Com- 
mencement of the present Administration . pp, 238. 8vo. Lon- 
don. tlidgeway 1806. Third Edition. 

r T f Hfe sudden dissolution bf the last ministry prevented the Par- 
liament from inquiring into the measures which produced 
the late continental war, and led to the present calamitous situa- 
tion of affairs. The object of the tract now before us, is to sup- 
ply this defect, and to exhibit such an account of the state of the 
nation as might have been derived from the parliamentary discus- 
sion of the subject, and may lead, not only to a fair estimate of 
our present prospects, but to the remedies, if any yet remain, for 
our past errors.' The work has obtained a very unusual share of 
the public attention *, and we are now reviewing a third edition, 
though the first has not been published a week. It is understood, 
indeed, to speak the sentiments of the Government upon some of 
the most important subjects of discussion ; its merits are, in our 
opinion, of the very highest order ; and we hasten to lay an ac- 
count of its contents before our readers, with some specimens of 
its execution, that the sound and wholesome principles which it 
appears to us to inculcate, may have a new chance of becoming 
as extensively known as they deserve. 

The subject of the tract is, an Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation with respect to its Foreign Affairs $ it is intended to ex- 
hibit a full view of the causes which have led to the late disasters 
of the Continent, and of the present state of Europe. There re- 
main two other branches of the subject to be discussed — the State 
of our Colonial, and of our Domestic Policy. These points are 
omitted,, for the present, as of less urgent importance, and only 
alluded to in the relation which they bear to the immediate object 
of the inquiry. 

Jhis inquiry is divided into three branches. In the first, the 
of the late disasters on the Continent are investigated at 
length, and the errors of the allied powers, especially of 
- England, are fully detailed. In the second part, a sketch is given 
dPthe consequences of that impolicy, and its effects upon the 
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state of Europe. In the third, a view is taken of the other parti* 
culars in the state of Europe, which cannot be directly referred 
to the late coalition against France. The work concludes with 
the general ihferences to which the previous discussion had led* 
respecting the line of policy to be adopted by this country in her 
foreign relations. 

I. In reviewing the history of the late continental league, as 
detailed by the documents laid before Parliament, our attention is 
arrested by so many capital errors of primary importance commit- 
ted by the allies, particularly by England, the mover of the con- 
federacy, that it is only difficult to choose where we shall begin, 
and to say when our exposition shall end. It may be proper just 
to notice the heads under which the work before us arranges 
those errors, and to present a summary of the argument upon 
the most striking of them. 

The league was arranged in a manner altogether hostile to 
France, from the very beginning. No attempts were made at 
pacific overtures, although France had lately shewn a desire 
to negotiate, and the Government of England had some time 
before pledged itself to seek the mediation of Russia. A war 
was the gTand object from the first ; and then this war was 
entered upon without any precise or definite object. The 
treaties enumerate, indeed, several purposes which the combin- 
ed powers affect to have in view, such as the independence of 
Holland, the liberation of Italy, the freedom of Switzerland and 
others. But the work before us enters into a minute examination 
of all these proposed objects, and clearly proves that they are 
mere words of no meaning ; that nothing short of the conquest 
of France could secure the real independence of countries neces- 
sarily exposed to her power, like Holland and Piedmont ; that 
the removal of French troops from these provinces is a nugatory 
demand, since France would withdraw them at any rate during 
peace, and must retain the power of replacing them as soon as 
war is renewed, /, e . as soon as it is her interest to replace them ; 
that the liberation of the Continent from French influence or 
tyranny, was not to be attempted by plunging it in war, but must 
result from changes which no hostilities can bring about. For 
the illustration of these and other positions of the same tendency, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself > — on this part of the 
question, it abounds in argument and in details, which are 
extremely instructive. Having thus exposed the groundwork of 
the late system, this division of the reasoning is summed up as 
follows. 

1 A league, then, of unparalleled expenfe and vaft rifle is concerted, 
without any precife object but that of beginning a war ; without any 
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view more fpccific than % vague defire of curbing the poyr# of France j 
without a plan more cotpprehenfive than that of freeing from momentary 
©pprefiion, a few detached parts of the French dependencies ; with no 
preconcerted fcheme for fecuripg their independence, or for carrying in* 
to effc& -the general wifti that has been formed to check French ufurpg- 
tion.— But, it may be afked, is the fituation of Europe fo hopelefs that 
1)0 means can be devifed for accompli fliing the grand abje&s which we 
have been rapidly furveying > Muft Holland be united in fate with 
Belgium, and the Cifalpine decide the deftinies of the South i — The 
consideration of thefe matters belongs to a future dage of this inquiry* 
At prefect it is enough to have (hewn that thofe opjc&s bear no rela- 
tion to the mere a& of commencing a hoftile coalition ; that the fortune 
of war might drive the French troops out of Holland and Naples, with- 
out rendering thofe dates lefs dependent on France ; that the emancipa- 
tion of Europe could only be obtained from a war of this defeription* 
in the mod improbable event of its leading to the entire conqued of 
France ; and that the choice of indant hodilities, without giving any 
reafonable profpeft of fuccefe, in profecutiog the general fcheme, pre- 
cluded all chance of paving the way to better times, by a gradual and 
peaceable arrangement. The only fpecific objeft of the coalition, thep, 
was to make war upon France, and try the event. Let us next in- 
quire, whether this objed was profecuted with fuch a degree of wifdoify 
as bedowed any title to expert that the event would be profperous. * 
p. ai-23. 

We cannot follow this important part of the question a$ mi- 
nutely as its discussion deserves •, it consists chiefly of reasonings 
from facts and circumstances contained in the official papers, and 
enters necessarily into much detail. The whole substance of the 
argument against the late alliance, drawn from a view of the 
state of Europe at the time, is given with great force and cor- 
rectness in the following sketch of the relative situation of France 
and Austria at the breaking out of the War. 

* Such, then, was the unwillingncfs of Auftria, and fuch the means 
employed to bring her into the late ruinous contefl.— And, truly, when 
we reflect on the exhaufled date in which the lad war had left her ; 
when we confider the lofs of her ancient provinces, bed fituated for of- 
fenfive operations, and the various difficulties which oppofed tbemfelves 
to any attempt at calling forth the refources of her new acquifltions 5 
when we furvey her finances, involved in unexampled embarraflment, and 
her cumbrous adminidration checking in every quarter the development 
of her natural drength ; when, above all, we think of the univerCad 
dread of a new war, which prevailed through every rank of her people, 
difpmted by a recolle&ion of the lad, and impreffed with a firm belief 
in th$ afeendant of France ; when, to all this, we oppofe the fignal 
advantages of her enemy in every particular ; — a compact and powerful 
territory, impregnable to attack, and commanding its neighbours from 
the excellence of its offenfive politicos ; an army inured to war and to 
1 conftant 
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conftant vi&ory ; an armed people' intoxicated with natural vanity, and 
the recollection of unparalleled triumphs ; a government, uniting the 
vigour of military defpotifm* with the energies of a new dynafty ; an ' 
adminiftration commanding in it$ fervice all the talents of the ftate ; fi- 
nances, unburthened by the debts of old monarchies, ahd unfettered by 
the good faith of wifer rulers ; finally, a military expedition of vaft mag- 
nitude, at the very moment prepared, and applicable to any deftinatioo 
which the change of circumftances might require : : — when we contrail 
thefe mighty refources with the remnant of her ftrength which Auftria 
had to meet them, we fhall marvel but little at her backwardnefs to feize 
the prefent jun&ure for beginning a war, which, if unprofperous, mull 
be her laft. In a prudent delay lhe faw that every, advantage might be 
cxpeCled ; an improvement in her domeftic economy ; a gradual ame- 
lioration of her political confiitution ; the corre&ion of thofe evils iii 
her military fyllem, which had formerly proved fatal ; the change of 
condud towards her frontier provinces, which the experience of laft war 
preferibed ; the progrefs of her rich dominions, and numerous and vaii- 
ou 8 population in civility and wealth ; the confirmation and extenfion of 
her foreign alliances. On the other hand, moft of the enemy'9 advan- 
tages were likely to be impaired by delay ; many of them were peculiar 
to the prefent crifis ; almoft all of them were of a temporary nature. - 
The purfuits of commerce might temper his warlike and turbulent fpirit ; 
the formidable energy of a new government might yield to the corrupt 
tion which time never fails to engender, and, though kept quite pure, 
could not but relax during the interval of quiet : The conftitution was 
likely to become either more defpotic and weaker for offenfive mea Cures* 
or more popular and lefs inclined to adopt them ; for a nation always 
becomes a wifer and better neighbour in proportion as its affairs arc in- 
fluenced by the voice of the community : The arts of peace muft modify 
that lyllem of military confcription which made every Frenchman a war- 
rior ; The remembrance of recent victories would gradually wear away, 
both in the army and the nation : Allies might defert from better views 
of their intereft ; dependent Hates might throw off the yoke, when 
they recovered from the panic that made them bend to it ; neutral powers 
might he roufed to a juft fenfe of their duty, when a fuccefsful refiftance 
feemed practicable, and the vecftablifhment of the Auftrh.i affairs fur- 
niflied a centre round which to rally : The army deftined to ‘i.vade Eng- 
land would probably fail in the attempt, or at any rate might be occu- 
pied in making it : Factions were more likely to difturb the vigour of the 
government when the continent was at peace ; nay, the chance was 
worth confidering, which every delay gave, of fome (miller accident be- 
falling the chief, whofe deftinies involved thofe of France herfelf, and 
whofe power had not yet received its laft confolidation. — Every thing 
then rendered a delay as hurtful to the enemy as it was defirable to 
Auftria and her allies. If France had been called upon to choofe the 
junftureof her affairs, at which a new continental league lliould be 
formed againft her, not only with fafety, but with eminent advantage 
T0L. VIII. NO. IJ. N 10, 
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to her tnterefts, (he would have chofen the year 1804 : that the opera- 
tions of this league, after it had once been formed, (houM be delayed till 
the tatter part of the year, (he could fcarcely have dared to hope. If 
Auftria had been defired to name the ends at which her prefent ne- 
ceffities, as well as the profpe&s of bettering her condition, mod clearly 
enjoined an adherence to peace, (he mad hare been blind, indeed, not 
to da upon (he feme period ; and if (he had (hut her eyes to her mod 
obvious inter* its, it would have been the bed policy of her allies to un- 
deceive her, and chiefly of England, who had no day on the conti- 
nent but Auftria. But the blindnefs was our*s ; Auftria was alive to 
her true interefts, as (he knew her real dtuation ; and we unhappily 
prevailed upon her to feek certain ruin, by partaking of out infatuation- 9 


p- 33— 39« 

The next subject of complaint against the makers of the third! 
coalition, is their strange inattention to Prussia. Their utter ig- 
norance of her dispositions when the league was formed, their 
prospects of opposition from Berlin after they had begun to act, 
and their persisting in the hostile plan in spite of those prospects, 
are clearly demonstrated from the official documents. We may 
remark, in passing, that the whole of the author’s views with re- 
spect to Prussia, both in this and the subsequent part of his work, 
have received a lamentable confirmation since its publication. 

From a view of these errors in the original formation of the plan, 
We are led to trace the no less fatal mistakes which accompanied 
its execution. These are chiefly resolved into one fundamental 
improvidence, —the want of direct intercourse between England 
and Austria. Would it hare been believed possible in King Wil- 
liam’s days, that England could ever be in such a state as to join, 
or form a league with powers who would not trust her with their 
secTets respecting the Common cause, and even refuse to com- 
municate with her at all, until the moment when her money was 
wanted ? The truth of this charge is distinctly made out from 
the papers themselves *, and there cannot be a doubt, that it was* 
rain to expect any good from a league instigated by England, and 
to the operations of which she was not allowed to be privy. The 
following passage elucidates still more forcibly the inferences re- 
specting the conduct of this country, which naturally flow from 
the preceding facts. 

« Now, it may probably be Hated, that the powers of the continent 
would not coalesce with us on any other terms ; that from diflike of 
our active interference in continental affairs, they refufed to involve 
themfelves in a more clofe connexion with us than the neceflitous ftate 
of their finances required ; that from dread of offending France before 
the feheme was matured, they would not acknowledge the extent of 
their intencourfe with us ; that from thefe motives they refufed to give 
us any (hare of influence in arranging the meafures of the league, and 
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even declined admitting us to an intimate knowledge of their concerted 
fcheme . — Vfc believe there may be much truth in this ftatcmcnt, and 
that it wilt contain a juft account of the matter, if to thefe motives of 
repugnance are add a great diftruft of our political wirdora in continental 
affairs $ and perhaps fome doubts of our' good faith, anting from our 
conduit in former wars. But the exiftenbe of thefe prepoffeffions 
againft us, is the vety reafon why this juncture fhould not have been 
chofen for a new coalition j and whatever may have been the motives, 
the repugnance of Auftria and Rufiia to ally themfelvce with us, was a 
fufficient argument againft prcffing the fotriiation of a league. Auftria 
would not give us better terms, yOU fay i— That is no reafon for making 
a confederacy upon bad terms, but a perfectly good reafon for waiting 
till better can be obtained. There was no abfolute neceflity for mak- 
ing war on Trance in the fummet of *805. It is to be hoped we were 
not in fuch fear of invafion, as to buy the ihort ref pile of a diverfion at 
any price* There was no prefling occafion, fo far at leaft as the coun- 
try was concerned, for having a continental campaign finilhed before the 
feflion of Parliament began : It is to be hoped that our reprefentatives 
would have granted fuppliea without the ftimulus of a war in the circle 
of Auftria ; and a confidence in the wifdom of government might have 
kept them in good humour, without the fearful amufement of battles 
between Trench and German armies. After we had unwarily begun a 
new coalition, we might have paufed when we found the obftades to it9 
fuccefs fo infurmountable. There was no fatality to make us perfift in 
arming the continent, when we perceived that the powers of Germany 
Would neither unite together nor confide in us. We fhould have facri- 
ficed nothing but our temerity, and loft nothing but our too fanguine 
hopes, had we put off the execution of our rafh defign, when we dis- 
covered that Auftria would not treat dire&ly with us ; that fhe durft 
not avow our friendfhip, until Ruflia came up to protect her from the 
confluences of fuch an ad million 5 that the cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin could not be brought to forget Silefia and the indemnities. It 
was an ample ground for refuftng to complete the league, that the allies 
would give us no voice in forming the plans of the campaign, or even 
in arranging the fyftcm of the war \ that they for the firft time recog- 
nised the enemy’s favourite policy of excluding us from the continent, 
and would not hear a whifper from us until the moment when our money 
was wanted. 

4 But every part of our conduit is marked with the fame deplorable 
impatience which prompted the firft ftep. Having in our rafhnefs re- 
folded to make a league, notwjthftanding the unfitnefs of the times, the 
famf temerity made us perfift in our fcheme, in fpite of the backward- 
nefs apd diftruft of our allies. We hurried 00 matters to a new coali- 
tion, pjr a iboment when the enemy alone could lpfitjby delay ; and preff. 
«d fon^rd the coalition to a new war, when our allies, fpiritlefa and 
inefficient in therofelvea, would neither fuffer us p participate in the 
formation, nor in the knowledge c the commotifchemcs, “ Make 
war’*— was our cry— fuccefsfuliy if you can, but make war,— League 
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again ft Fiance — wifely and cordially if poffible, with fuch a union 
among yourftlves, and fuch folid help from us, as may give fome froall 
chance of fafety, if not of advantage — but at all events league againifc 
France . 99 Thus a coalition and a campaign were the only obje&s in 
the contemplation of our government, and they fatally attained their 
wifh ; they got up the concert of St Peterfburgh, and the invafion of 
Bavaria. There was a convention and a war, however, which they 
did not bargain for ; the enemy was as rapid in completing the pi&ure 
an they had been in preparing the canvas ; the Sniffling, too, for fo 
hafty a performance, was wonderfully harmonious with the original de- 
fign-r-he gave them in a few weeks the conqueft of Auftria, and the 
treaty of Prefflurg. * p. 60-65. 

Ftom these capital errors are deduced the various defects in 
the combined operations. Four blunders are more particularly 
exposed ; — the choice of the commander in chief — the conduct of 
Austria towards Bavaria — the gross miscalculation of the allies 
Respecting the movements of French armies — and the omission of 
Switzerland in their plan of operations. The subject of Swit- 
zerland is discussed in a manner particularly luminous and interest- 
ing; and the impolicy of our conduct towards that country is shewn 
in a very striking^point of view. We shall at present extract the 
concluding part of this argument, not so much for its relation to 
Swiss affairs, as because it exhibits an afflicting, and, we fear, a very 
correct picture pf the foreign policy of England for many years. 

‘ But the conduit of England relative to Swifs affairs, was indeed 
unfortunate in other reipe&s. She feems to have joined with the allies 
in mifconceiving at all times the importance of the Alpine territory. 
Her treatment of the cantons, when France invaded them in 1802, 
and the misfortunes which befel her allies in thofe countries, through 
the unlkilfulncfa of the Enghfh agents, during the whole of the lad 
war, will not foon be forgotten by the Swifa. But a more recent im- 
policy on our part, ha9 thrown away all the advantages which the coa- 
lition might Hill have expe&ed from the tried valour of that people, 
and their unconqueiable hatred of France. We granted penfions to 
many of the Swifs officers who had ehtered our fervice during the laft 
war, and always on the exprefs condition that they fhould not reiide in 
Switzerland. Thefe brave men, whofe influence with their country- 
men was powerful ; whofe fidelity to our caufe had never been fufpedi- 
td ; who only panted after the moment when their rage againft France 
might onde ffiew iifeJf at the head of their peafantry, were thus de- 
prived of the only means by which they could maintain their pctfonal 
authority, and fupport the good caufe in their own country. Had they 
been allowed to receive at home a penfion, earned by the utter ruin of 
their fortunes in our fervice, and not forced to earn it over again by 
&bj$ttting to baniffiment 5 and had, a fimilar bounty been extended to 
other reduced officers, who were left at the peace without means 

fubfiftencc, unlefs they entered the French or Helvetian fervice,; the 
D&gjtas would have been prepared— in generofity and prudence prepared 
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-*~a£ roofing the whole Alps from Conftance to the Rhone, in hoftility 
to France,: as fqon as the war fiiould break out; and the allies would 
(hen have had fome profpedl of invading that powerful empire, oh the 
fide where alpne it can bt attacked. It mud, however, be admitted, 
that fuch a conduft on the part of England would have been anomalous, 
and fufficiently inconfiftent with the reft of her foreign policy. To 
Have looked forward beyond the next year j to have taken meafurcs in 
filence for the flow” preparations of diftant events ; to have gradually 
difpofed the minds of a people in our favour by kind treatment, for 
which no immediate return was expected, or won them by any other 
means than a manifefto from a commander at the head of a paltry 
force ; to have laid plan3 of war beforehand which fhouJd not for fomc 
time burft into view, with glare and noife ; out of our millions to have 
given a few pounds fpr the fupport of our firmed friends, ruined in our 
caufe ; to have fpent what we did give, in a manner grateful to them, 
or really beneficial to our interefts ; in our countlefs fubfidics, to have 
had a iiugle guinea bellowed, which fhould nut be repaid by the defeat 
of the receiver '♦mmediately, and his utter ruin, at fix months credit — 
all this would have , indicated a ftrange, unaccountable deviation from 
the fyftem which has been unremittingly at work, fince the treaty of 
Pilhitz, by day and by night, duting war and during truce, in ag- 
grandizing the proud, and crufiiing the humble, and which has at 
length, by the moft persevering conftancy of operation, unhappily com- 
pleted the ruin of pur allies ; and triumphing, it mud be confefied, 
over various and mighty obftacies, eftablilhed our enemy in univerial 
empire. ' 

* Thefe four capital errors in the artangemenl of the late war, are, 
we think, either to' be aferibed to England not having been confultcd, 
or elfe to her having partaken in the infatuation of the allies. But it 
will be faid that thofe allies would give her no voice in fuch matter:, ns 
the choice of a general, the march 0 f troops, and the plan of a cam* 
paign ; and that they would have pci filled in adhering to their own 
errors, even after England Ihould have pointed them out. This is not 
improbable ; but it only lhew3, for the hundredth time, that things wen* 
not ripe for a new war. If Auftria perfifted in preferring a general, 
from court favour, to the great prince who had twice faved the mo- 
narchy ; if (he infilled bn calculating her plans upon the fuppoiition 
that French armies can only move ten miles a day through Flanders ; if 
fhe flint her eyes to the value of Bavaria, and refufed to learn the para- 
mount importance of Switzerland in any war againft France— then it 
was manifeft that nothing could be hoped for, and that Auftria had not 
been fubdued to a fenfe of her interelt, nr.r felt her real fituation. It 
was the province of England to prevent^ her from beginning a league 
for, which ihe was fo ill prepared. It was madnefs in England to hurry 
on tfie Continent to a war, which, if unfiiccefsful, rOrifl be its lait 
ftruggle fpr independence, in circumftances that made it madnefs to 
Hope for fuccefs. 9 p* 8o — 85. V * 
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Out author next examines the nature of the direct assistance 
afforded by England to the Operations of her allies. The foUy of 
the expedition to Hanover, and the extreme inutility of the land* 
hag in Naples* as well as its ruinous consequences to the inter* 
eats of that country* are satisfactorily exposed, * 

* We managed with our ufual /kill to unite all difad vantages in one 
plan } we hurtled on one ally to the ruin which has finoe befallen him, for 
the purpofe of rendering our army ufelefs at a time when another ally 
might have been faved by its cooperation. So uniform, fo harmonious 
in every quarter have been the fchemes of England throughout the late 
coalition ! — And can we wonder that our affirira have been ruined amidft 
the wafte of our refources, and the fquander of our opportunities, when 
we have been confiftent only in impohcy, lavilh of every thing but vi* 
gour, and ftrenuous in purfuing all varieties of plan, all forts of fyftem, 
except thofe which border upon prudence and wlfdom } * p. 91, 92, 

The enumeration pf the errors committed by England during 
the last twelve months, concludes with a just censure of the late 
Cabinet, for exposing, by its official publications, secrets of a 
nature peculiarly delicate, the disclosure of which could serve no 
one purpose, except that of enraging our allies, and confirming 
their distrust of us on every future Occasion, By the details given 
under this head, we find 1 that those very things are divulged 
which should most studiously have been kept private ^ and that 
the imprudence of this last act, fully suits the impolicy which 
tnarks all the rest of the piece. The first branch of the subject 
closes with an interesting comparison between the character and 
measures of King William, particularly the policy that led to the 
grand alliance, and the wretched system described in the forego- 
ing part of the present work. 

II. The second part of this inauiry, which exhibits a view of 
the effects produced on the state of Europe by the late disastrous 
campaign, opens with a sketch of the actual changes of domir 
ni on operated by the treaty of Freshurg. The extent of these, 
. we believe, has not, by any means, been duly appreciated by the 
people of this country — averse as they always are to the discus- 
sion of such questions, and ignprant for the most part of conti- 
nental affairs. It is the more important, therefore, to have a 
clear and audieJ^fc statement of the subject in all its relations $ 
and truly the pTpppre which the section now before us presents^ 
is in the highesf degree alarming. The value of the Venetiap 
territory, both in a military and a naval point of view, and the 
prodigious loss of security occasioned to Austria hy the cession of 
the Tyrol, are the more immediate considerations which tfie at- 
t P&fei of Eresfeurg suggest. The particular details of the subject 
. a ^ wt . but we $hall solicit the at* 
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tention of our readers to the more indirect* hut scarcely more 
remote consequences of the subjugation of Austria,-— the subjec- 
tion of Switzerland to France,— the future impossibility or at- 
tacking France with any prospect of success, — the entire exclu- 
sion of Austria from the affiitrs of Italy, and the complete sub- 
mission of that fine country to the dominion of France. The 
conclusion of this part of the question, in which a general view 
h taken of the results of the preceding statement, deserves to be 
extracted. 

* Thus has the grand ftrife between France and Auftria at length 
been fettled, by the furrender of Italy, more abfolute and unconditional, 
and in a far greater extent, than the courtiers of Charles, of Francis, 
or of Lewis, ever dared flatter their mailers to expedt. France has now 
become foie miftrefs of that fplendid country, from the Alps to the 
Streights of Meflina. Its pofition, which domineers over the Mediter- 
ranean ; its mighty refburces ; the Fruitfulnefs of the garden of Europe ; 
the bays, and rivers, and harbours, which open to its produce the utter- 
noil ends of the earth ; the forefls which variegate its furface, and only 
break the continuity of culture to augment its powers, by preparing for 
this favoured land the dominion of the fea ; the genius and fire of its 
numerous people ; the monuments of art ; the remains of antiquity ; the 
ground on which the glories of their Roman anceftors were achieved 

all are now in the hands of the nation in the world beft able to improve 
them — to combine them— to make them aid one another ; and, after 
calling them forth, to the incalculable augmentation of her former re- 
fources, ready to turn them agsinft thofe, if any fuch fhall remain, who 
ftill dare to be her enemies. 

* The other changes of dominion effe&ed by the treaty of Prefburg— 
the emperor's ceflton of his pofleffions in Suabia, and his fubmiffion to 
the further fpoliation of the German empire ; though important in 
themfelves, and fufficient, in any former period, to alarm all Europe 
for their confequences ; fink into infignificance after the entire furrender 
of Italy, which we have been contemplating. All thofe changes have 
one fimple view — the diminution of the Auftrian monarchy ; its repa- 
ration from France by a number of petty kingdoms dependent on the 
French power ; the transference of the Emperor's influence in Germa- 
ny to his enemies * and his confinement to the politics of the Eaft of 
Europe ; where alfo he is dofely watched by France and her creatures. 
Nor does it make any difference upon the relative fituation of the powers, 
that the facrifices of Auftria have been made to aggrandize the depend- 
ants of France, and not France herfelf. That overgrown empire could 
not expcft to keep together more nations and countries than it aheady 
counted within its limits. The only feat which the French power has 
not attempted, is the conciliation of thofe peoples whom it has con*, 
quercd ; the only difficulties which it has not maftered, are thofe that 
natural boundaries prefent. France, therefore, finds it more eafy to 
complete the incorporation of Europe by fome intermediate procefs, 
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which may aflimilate its heterogeneous parts, and prepare them for a 
lafting, as well as an intimate .union. In the mean time, her fway over 
the principalities and powers, whom flie calls into exigence, is abfolute 
and certain ; her influence is hourly gaining ground. Should the courfe 
of events maintain the nominal reparation of thofe dependent kingdoms, 
they may, at fome future period, revolt from her federal empire ; but, 
for years to come, they are as fubfervient to her purpofes, as if they 
Jiad no feparate names. Had fhe not a&ed upon fuch principles ; had 
Ihe taken more to herfelf at Prefburg ; fhe would have refembled the 
allies, ? whole impolicy has laid Europe at her feet: fhe would have 
feemed to gain more, but fhe would not have been the formidable 
neighbour which a deeper policy has made her . y p. 117-2Q. 

, . Our attention is next directed to the more general consequences 
6 f the total ami easy discomfiture of Austria. The spirit of its 
people is subdued — their belief in the ascendant of France con* 
firmed — their dread of renewing the struggle against her aug- 
mented a thousand fold. The people of trance, on* the other 
hand, are strengthened by the exultation of success ; — their confi- 
dence, always great, is now boundless. Nothing in Europe re- 
mains to oppose them 5 and they may take, during peace, what 
their policy prevented them from seizing at the treaty of Pres- 
burg. 4 Do we not know, * says the author* 4 that the only ex- 
tensive or durable conquests have been made gradually ; that in 
treating with a humbled enemy, you raise him by exacting too 
harsh conditions that the wisest policy is to take something^ and 
by the present, to pave the way for future gains. One only 
chance of retaining even the name of independence now remains 
to our unfortunate ally she must listen no more to such coun- 
sellors as hurried her into the late alliance in spite of her better 
reason. By skill and strength sjie' may possibly preserve some 
.part of what is left, and improve it in peace/ If she once more 
forsakes moderate counsels, she is undone. ’ 

The second branch of the Inquiry concludes with a view of our 
peculiar interests- as a fleeted by the disastrous issue of the late 
campaign. The risk of the invasion being attempted ; and its 
dangers, if tried, are shewn to be greatly augmented by the ag- 
grandizement of France, and the "humiliation of her enemies. 
No fear of a continental war can now prevent our adversary from 
putting his threats in execution no apprehensions of unpopu- 
larity at home, should he fail, will now tempt him to leave us 
alone. The Continent is constrained to remain quiet, should 
England he utterly conquered by France ; and should the attempt 
‘.altogether fail, any thing will be forgiven to the conqueror of 
‘^ii^rlitz and Ulm. Formerly he was undone, if he tried the 
and failed: now he may take the chance of succeeding, 

and' 
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and the certainty 'of doing us irreparable mischief by the attempt. 
A striking picture is drawn at this part of the argument of. the 
real evils of an invasion, even if it fails entirely. The following 
passage we recommend to all those thoughtless persons who cry 
out for c battles on their own ground. ’ 

« With every difpofition to exalt the valour of Britons, and to au- 
gur well of their efforts in defence of the greatefl bkfiiog which any 
pcpple enjoy ; we may be permitted to dread the event of a conteft be- 
tween courage and (kill. Nor was the difference between the two ever 
fo ftrongly marked as fince the experience of the late campaign. It 
is no difrefpeft to our troops and their commanders, to quettion whe- 
ther their native talents are fufficient to fupply their want of experi- 
ence, and to wifh that, until mcafures are taken to improve them in 
their art, there may be no trial of generalfhip between them and the 
conductors of the late German campaign. That the country co^ld be 
ultimately conquered, we cannot indeed for a moment allow ourfclves 
to believe : but there are other evils attending an invafion, befides the 
greateft of all evils; there are injuries fit or t of utter ruin which a na- 
tion may receive from it. We know nothing pra&ically of war in this 
happy land : we have heard of its eife&s, and read of battles at a great 
diftance ; but we know it not from experience, and it is well we do 
not. Never was a country worfe calculated for being the feene of mili- 
tary operations, for having the hazardous iffue of war tried within its 
bounds. With its wealth, its crowded population, its multitude of ar- 
tizans and traders, its paper circulation, its public debts, its commer- 
cial credit ; with the various factious qualities of a nice and compli- 
cated fyltetn of moll artificial fociety ; and, above all, without any ex- 
perience whatever of a campaign on its own ground — how frightful to 
contemplate the raifehiefs which fo nnufual a convulfion mud occafion, 
admitting it Ihould end in the total defeat of the invader ! It is clear, 
that no wife man will da fire to fee fuch an experiment tried ; and that, 
however it may end, the attempt would of itself be an enormous evil . 9 
p. 128 — 130. 

The second part clones with a just exhibition of the unaccount- 
able security in which our government were plqnged during the 
last campaign ; their utter carelessness about the measures of de- 
fence during that period ; and their irreparable loss of the best 
opportunity they could enjoy of improving the military system of 
this country. 

III. In the third branch of the Inquiry, a comprehensive view 
is taken of the remaining particulars in the present state of Eu- 
rope, under five heads : — the Spanish war ; the state of Holland, 
and the other powers wholly dependent on France ; the politics 
of Austria, Prussia and Russia ; the state of Franfce herself ; and 
the questions respecting belligerent rights with the neutral nations, 
The evil consequences of the war with Spain our impolicy in 

forcing 
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forcing that power into the hands of France, at the moment when 
eiir object was to free the Continent by a general alliance against 
the common enemy $ our inconsistency in conducting the Spanish 
War upon a plait which united every disadvantage, and avoided all . 
chance of gaining more than a few casks of dollars, are demon* 
strated in a very satisfactory manner. The proof respecting Hoi- 
, land is equally strong. The causes of her subjection to France, 
her extreme unwillingness to throw off die yoke, and her aver- 
sion, to England, are pointed out from a review of the circum- 
stances in which the Dutch people are placed. The entire hope- 
lessness of all attempts to free them, or reduce the French influ- 
ence in that submissive country, is the manifest conclusion from 
this part of the argument. The same inference is extended to 
Switzerland, Italy, and the petty kingdoms of Germany. 

* For a long courfe of years * (concludes the author) • they muff fub- 
rart in iilence, however well inclined to rebel ; and the word fervice that 
the wetl-wifliera of European independence could render them, would be 
to ftir up any premature attempt at effecting their deliverance. We may 
red affured, then, that the petty dates by whom France has furrounded 
hcrfelf, as well as the more powerful dominions which fhe has fucceeded 
in fubduing, are firmly united to her fortunes, fome by their weaknefs, 
others by their disinclination to exert their drength in a way whioh they 
deem hurtful to their intereds ; that from Holland to Switzerland, and 
from Switzerland to Turkey, fhe has covered a frontier almod every 
where drong by nature, with dependent nations, whom there is no 
chance of our feeing revolt, and who will always bear the fird (hock of 
ft war waged againd her, if they do ,not aftively aflid in her oflenfive 
operations. What remains for the red of Europe to undertake, in its 
own behalf, may not be very cafily difcovered ; but nothing can be more 
plain than the courfe of policy which (hould, at the prefent juncture, be 
avoided — the vain attempt to force thofe fubjeft nations into new and 
ruinous efforts at regaining their independence . 9 p, 157. 158, 

The weakness of Austria, from the maladministration of her 
affairs, and the long established errors of her internal policy, is 
described at great length. This part of the subject is handled 
very much in detail, and abounds with important information up- 
on some branches of political economy. It concludes with a state** 
meat of the advantage derived to France from the jeajousies which 
divide the only three powers whom she has not yet subdued, and 
the hopelessness of any new confederacy against her, untij time 
ehall^ have been given for the restoration of harmony amqng them, 
as well as for the development of their natural resources. The 
actual extent of the French power itself forms the next subject of 
Contemplation ; and in this survey, the object that chiefly arrests 
fjt^r attention', is the nature of the military conscription, of which 

P ly frightful picture is exhibited. We extract the concluding 
gc of this statement. 

p « Thus, 
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« Thus, we find that it is no exaggeration, no metaphorical lan- 
guage, to denominate France a great military empire j to lay that the 
government now calls forth the whole resources of the ftate, and that 
•very Frenchman is literally a foldter, Nothing like this has ever ap* 
peared fmce the early days of the Roman people. The feudal militia 
had not the fame regularity, the fame fcience and difcipUne, The in* 
furre&ion of Hungary, the rifing tn mage of Switzerland and America, 
were all confined to particular emergencies. The national guards and 
firft confcriptions of France herfelf, which approach nearer to the new 
order of things, were ftill far inferior to it in fyftematic arrangement and 
extent of operation ; yet by their aid, imperfeft as they were in the 
comparifon, Che gained all that fhe had conquered previous to the laft 
campaign. But her prefent fyftem is in truth a terrible fpedacle. The 
moft numerous and ingenious people in the world have abandoned the 
arts of peace, not for their defence, but after having conquered all the 
nations around them. They have betaken themfclves to the military 
life as their main purfuit, almoft their exclufive occupation, not from 
impatience of a long continued quiet, but at the end of various revolu* 
tions, and a feries of the moft deftru&ive wars. With a government 

i mrely military, a flock of fcience peculiarly adapted to the fame purs- 
uits, and ^ fpecies of wealth not likely to be immediately ruined by 
fuch a change, they have eftablifhed a regular fyftem of difeipline, 
which drawk every axiu into the fervice of the country, and renders the 
whole furface of the moft compact, extenfive, and beft fituated country 
in Europe, one vaft camp, fwartning with the fineft foldicrs — 

“ Ubi fes verfum atque nefes : tot bella per orbem, ” 8cc. 

This branch of the Inquiry closes with a full discussion of the 
neutral question, at present so much agitated in this country and 
America. It is unnecessary; to dwell upon the reasonings contain- 
ed in it, as they coincide for the most part with those which wc 
have ourselves submitted upon the same subject in the present 
Number. We shall only remark, that the author waves the question 
of right, applies himself chiefly to shew that the value of die ob- 
ject in dispute has been greatly exaggerated, and proves, that 
every argument of policy is against the assertion of our claims. 

* All the evils or difficulties * (it is obferved) * which prefs upon 
this branch of our affairs, are the neceffary confequences of the lorg 
war in which we have been engaged. They are part of that fucccflion 
which the new adminiftration have fallen heirs to ; a fucccflion made up 
of all the dangers and difficulties which a long courfe of mifmanagement 
and misfortune has accumulated upon the country. 

The tract concludes with a statement of the inferences suggest- 
ed by the foregoing investigation respecting the policy which this 
country ought now to adopt, if she wishes to remain independent^ 
and to preserve a chance of once more liberating the rest of Eu- 
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i f That the high, unbending, unaccommodating tone, which wfeliave 
jieeti aceuftomed tp hold all over the world, and which the perfonal be- 
haviour of our; foreign mimfters has generally rendered Hill more unpa- 
latable, is in th& extreme foolifli at all times, and particularly unfit for 
the prefent afpedt of things, needs not be proved by a fingle argument, 
onlluflrated by one example. Nor is it Jefs obvious, that the feelings 
and the language of conciliation, of moderate views, of calm and tern* 
perftte dignity to our enemies, of friendly fin’cerity and franknefs’to our 
allies, are ;the feelings and the language mart fubfervient at all times to 
-our highefHnterefts rooft confident with our true honour ; ‘and moft 
agreeable to the fituation in which the affairs of Europe, as well as of 
England, are placed in the prefent crifis , 9 p. 206, 207. 

A more particular delineation is then given of the system wkich 
ought to be pursued at home and abroad, as adapted to our peril* 
ous situation. The chief points touched upon are, the employ- 
ment of able men in our foreign diplomacy *, the reform of our 
West Indian colonies, by the abolition or the slave trade, and 
the relaxation of the navigation law ; the recurrence to a wise 
and pacific, and, if it be possible in that country to talk of justice, 
a just system of policy in the East j the reform of abuses in our 
domestic administration ; and the improvement of the Catholics 
in Ireland. But the grand change of all is, the recommendation 
of pacific views, with which the work concludes, and to which, 
indeed, every page of it leads by irresistible arguments. This 
passage forms our last extract, which we give with a sincerity of 
joy, proportioned to our wishes that such counsels may at last 
prevail, and to our desire that the world may now be saved, 
while it is yet possible, by the restoration of tranquillity. 

* It is, indeed, abundantly clear, that the ftate of our affairs, domcflic 
as well as foreign, enjoins a ftri& regard to the conciliatory fyflem in 
general, and prepares us more efpecially to expe&, in fuch a peace 3s may 
be confident with our real honour, the higheft advantages, both to our 
own interefts and thofe of Europe at large. With regard to the conti- 
nent, it has already been demon flrated that nothing but mifehief can 
poflibly accrue from a renewal of the late unhappy war. What then is 
likely to refult from things remaining in their prefent unfettled ftate? 
Will the enemy, fo long as wc refufc to give him peatc, fo long as we 
prevent our allies from treating, fo long as we do not ufe our influence 
to bring about a negotiation — will he ahftain from reaping the thoufand 
advantages of his prefent fituation ? Will he fubmit to all the evils of 
watfare, and forego all its gains ? Will he unite jn his plan all the Ioffes 
, of war and all the conftrainu of peace ? This, would be too clofe an 
imitation of our own co r du<& with regard to Spain. Unhappily we 
to be imitated in our European ta&ics. Our Ealt Indian 
policy,^’ ill fuit him better. He will go -on conquering fuch of our 
pllies as continue hoftile j uniting with thofe whom he may intimidfta. 
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or allure to (hare in the plunder of the reft ; ftretching his creations of 
kings over the North of Germany ; aggrandizing thofe whom he- has 
made in the South ; extending his dominion in Italy over the iflands, 
and from Italy finding onwards to the Eaft. 

Jam tenet ltaliam> tamen ultra pergere tendit 
dQum, inquit , nihil ejl . 

4 To all this profpeft of lof% from a fenfelefs prolongation of a wtf 
which has unfortunately reached its natural conclufion, the enemies of 
peace can only oppofe certain vague indefinite fears of the dangers with 
which they conceive a peace to be pregnant. Firft, they imagine that 
good or even fair terms cannot be expected ; then they think the enemy 
will not be fincere ; next, they dread his taking the opportunity of 
recruiting his refources, and efpeciaily of reftoring his navy ; laftly, they 
expe& that he will take us by furprife, and attack us when he is fure to 
fucceed. In all thefe apprehenfions, however, there is a great deal of 
mifeonception, and no fmall inconfiftency. As to the terms, we muft 
firft fee what he offers. It is indeed very evident, that we cannot ex- 
pert fuch favourable conditions for the Continent, as if we had not 
plunged it into the late war, and occafioned the ruin of Auftria, the 
conqueft of Naples, and the aggrandizement of France and her depend- 
encies. We cannot hope fuch terms as the pnefent adminiftration 
would have gained, had it been formed two years ago. But it is equal- 
ly clear, that, if the enemy finds his advantage in peace, (and if he does 
not, we need neither expe& it nor defire it), and if he eftimates, as he 
muft, the high fpirit, and unconquerable valour of this country, he will 
make no propofals which can dishonour us. He will even tempt us to 
overcome our repugnance towards him, and our contempt of his new 
authority, by fome favourable concefiions. Then, with regard to his 
fincerity, we may fafely conclude that the fame motive which leads him 
to think of making a peace, will induce him to keep it — the motive of 
intereft for what can he gain by a tranfient peace, except the paltry 
cclfion of a few iflands, which we (hall always be able to retake, with 
the troop3 and (hipping he may fend thither, fo long as our marine is 
fuperior to his ? — Next, as to his recruiting his refources, and particular- 
ly his navy, this he moft undoubtedly will attempt to do. We muft lay 
our account with it. We mean to recruit our own army, and he muft 
lay his account with that. But does it follow, that he will be able to 
acquire a navy equal to ours during the peace ? Where are his feamen ? 
Where are his officers and pilots ? Where are his Nelfons ? Should 
the peace laft for ten years, which is unfortunately a high eftimatc, how 
much would England gain in her commerce, her finances, her colonial 
and domeftic economy, her military fyftem, her foreign policy ! And 
France, too, would gain fomewhat in feveral of thefe particulars. Her 
trade would increafe, and (he would acquire colonial eftablifhments. 
Would not this .make her much lefs warlike l Would it not be utterly 
incompatible with the military confcription, the moft formidable feature 
in her prefent afpedt } Would it not render her lefs military in .peace, 

and 
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tot more averfe to war, the greateft of evils to a mercantile and colonial 
nation 1 But could Her navy Hi ten, or even twenty years of peace* 
poiSbly grow up fo as to thatch our own f Should we not, at the end 
of fuck a happy period, enter upon the war with our commerce aug- 
mented* our finances cleared from debt* our wealth more able to fupply 
our neceflities, our navy more numerous ? And lyould not this be the 
tof fame thing with beginning a new (cries of brilliant victories over the 
natfy of tor enemies 1 Befides, with the refioration of our continental 
telatzoits, and the improvement of our army* might we not fairly expe& 
even fuccefs on (hore* as well as at fea ? Why is not France averfe to 
peace from her fears of our commerce increasing, and pur army being 
eftabliflted on a new fyflem ? Why then (hould we, who are as court* 
geous as herfelf* dread the progrefs of her trade* and the reeftablifhment 
of her marine ? But to all fuch fears one anfwer may be given — they 

C ve too much — they prove that peace can never be made* if they dif- 
ie ua from making it now j they have no application to this particu- 
lar time,— ‘they are apprehenfions of all times,— and they go to involve 
the world in one eternal war* ’ p* a 1 2 ** 2 i 7 . 

We now take leave of this most important tract, which we 
have done little more than faintly describe to our readers ; and 
which, both for the magnitude of its object, and the merits of its 
execution, would, we are fully sensible, have deserved a more 
able review. But we conceive that the extracts which we have 
given, and the abstract which we have resorted to, when the ori- 
ginal could not be laid before our readers, may have the effect of 
spreading more universally the knowledge of its contents ; happy 
it, by our humble efforts, we shall succeed in our earnest wish to 
aid those salutary effects, which we think it cannot fail to pro- 
duce upon the minds of men in this eventful crisis. The only 
parts of the author’s doctrines in which we do not heartily agree, 
are those, we are sorry to say, which are of a consolatory nature. 
We do not think he has at all exaggerated the dangers of war, 
but we cannot help suspecting that he has underrated the dangers 
of peace \ and, desponding as we have no doubt he will appear 
to many of the sanguine spirits of this country, we only blame 
him for giving too nattering a picture of the hopes and resources 
which remain to us. 


Art. XVI. Leonora. By Miss Edgeworth. Two Volumes, 
pp. 580* London* 1806. 

fttffss Edgeworth always writes with good sense, and with 
r| good intentions : but this is not among her best doings ; 
limitary is neither very probable, nor very interesting p— most of 
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the characters are rather sketches than finished portraits ; and 
there is a want hoth of persons and of incidents, which produces * 
a degree of languor not to have been expected in so short a work 
of so animated a writer. There are not many persons, we behove, 
in this country, who stand ill need of the lessons it is intended to 
teach; and perhaps it is not altogether calculated to produce 
much effect upon such persons* All the lessons which it doe* 
teach, however, are salutary ; and all the effect it can produce, 
must be favourable. It is chiefly for this reason that we have 
thought it worth while to give a short account of it. 

The story is that of a wise, virtuous, well-bred English husband, 
who is seduced from the most amiable wife in the world, by the 
arts of a Frenchified coquette ; and after having run the whole 
career of unlawful intrigue and gallantry, has his eyes opened to 
the true character of his seducer, and returns penitent and humi- 
liated to his generous and forgiving consort. This is a very nar- 
row foundation, our readers will perceive, for a novel in two 
volumes : but it is easy to discover, that it was not so much the 
story, as the moral, that Miss Edgeworth was anxious about, and 
that she intended this fable merely as a vehicle for those disqui- 
sitions on affected sensibility and conjugal duty with which it is 
very copiously adorned. The work being thrown into the form of 
letters, gives her an opportunity of introducing these with great 
felicity and success ; and she has put together a number of remarks 
and reasonings, which we have perused with great satisfaction and 
delight. The evil, however, we think, is scarcely of so urgent a 
nature as to make us set any extraordinary value upon the remedy. 
The affectation or the indulgence of excessive sensibility, is no 
longer the vice of our countrywomen *, — they have been pretty 
well laughed out of it ; and, we believe, no tolerably well educat- 
ed young woman of eighteen, would feel any thing but contempt 
and derision for such effusions as fall from the pen of Lady Olivia. 
The fashion has gone down now to die lower orders of society ; 
and we dare say there is still a good deal of raving about tkleless 
blooded souls, overwhelming emotions, and narrow prejudices, 
among the abigails and dealers in small millinery, who read no- 
vels, and sip ratafia upon the borders of prostitution : — But as it 
was not for such patients, we presume, that Miss Edgeworth 
compounded her cordials, we scarcely think she will find much 
occasion for them in the world she takes charge of. 

The character of this sentimental lady and her French friend, 
we do not think very well drawn. Both are caricatured, and 
their views and follies so clearly marked, as tof render it quite im- 
probable that they, should impose upon any person of common ob- 
servation or knowledge of the world. Tnc French picture is the 

best, 
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best, and has certainly a number of national traits, that must 
bave been derived from modern observation j but we did expect 
something more highly finished from the historian of Lady De- 
lacour. 

We complained, on a former occasion, of the partiality which 
led Miss Edgeworth, in all her conjugal portraits, to give such an 
unreasonable share of merit to the lady 5 and we cannot easily 
forgive her upon this occasion, for having made her English wife 
in all respects so much more amiable and respectable than her 
husband. At the same time, we must, own that she makes some 
amends, by inculcating the duties of submission, gentleness and 
obedience, in a most zealous and orthodox manner. Both in the 
tale of Grisclda, and in the work now before us, she has been 
at much laudable pains to hold up to ridicule and contempt, the 
magnanimous pretensions of those who are commonly called wo- 
men of spirit y and to point out the gross folly and impropriety of 
that vindictive and irritating temper of mind, in defence of which 
we have heard so many ladies grow eloquent. We think, in- 
deed, that she has attained a far juster notion of female than of 
male excellence 5 and hope sincerely, for the sake of our sex, that 
fortune may soon introduce her to some masculine model, from 
which she may be enabled to draw a worthy companion for Lady 
Leopora and the rest of her .accomplished heroines. 

We have not room to present our readers with any of the nar- 
rative parts of these volumes ; and, in truth, they would not be 
very intelligible, without a long introductory explanation. As a 
specimen, we rather give some of Miss Edgeworth’s general re- 
marks upon modern female philosophy* 

4 A taftc for the elegant profligacy of French . gallantry was, I re- 
member, introduced into this country before thedeftru&ion of the French 
monarchy. Since that time, fome fentimental writers and pretended 
philosophers of our own and foreign countries have endeavoured to 
confound all our ideas of morality. To every rule of right they have 
found exceptions, and on thefe they have fixed the public attention by 
' adorning them with all the fplendid "decorations of eloquence ; fo that 
the rule is defpifed or forgotten, and the exception triumphantly efta- 
blifhed in its Head. * — * They put extreme cafes, in which virtue may- 
become vice, pr vice virtue : they exhibit criminal paflions in conftant 
connexion with the moft exalted, the moft amiable virtue?. Thus mak- 
ing ufe of the beft feelings of human nature for the worft purpofes, 
they engage pity or admiration perpetually on the fide of guilt. Eter- 
nally* talking of philofophy and philanthropy, they only borrow the 
terms, to perplex the ignorant and feduce the imaginative. They have 
their fyftcms and their theories ; and in theory they pretend that the 
general good of fociety is their foie immutable rule of morality, and in 
pT^&ice they make the variable feelings of each individual the judges 
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jf this general good. Their fyftems difdain all the vulgar virtues, in- 
lent upon (dme beau ideal of perfection or perfectibility. They let 
common fenfe and common honefty at defiance. No matter their 
doCtrine, fo convenient to the paflions and foporific to the confcience, 
can never want partifans $ efpecially by weak and enthufiaftic women 
it is adopted and propagated with eagernefs : then they become per* 
fonages of importance, and zealots in fupport of their fublimc opi- 
nions : — and they can read $ and they can write ; and they can talk ; 
and they can ejfefl a revolution in public opinion l { am afraid, indeed, 
that they can s for of late years we have heard more of fentiment than 
of principles; more of the rights of woman than of her duties. * Vol. I. 
p. ai— -23. 

In another place, the same sagacious person, in making some 
remarks on one of the sentimental lady 5 ? epistles, observes, 

4 She begins with a bold exclamation on u the misfortune of being 
born a woman ! — the Jlave or the outcaft of f octet) y condemned to inajfmt 
hypocrify ! ** Does (he mean modefty ? Her manly foul feels it “ the 
mojl degrading punifhmcnt that omnipotent cruelty could devife , to be imprU 
foned in a female form* ” From fuch a mafeuline fpirit fome fortitude 
and magnanimity might be expeded ; but prefently Ihe begs to be pi-r 
tied, for a broken fpirit, and more than female tendernefs of heart. X 
have obferved that the ladies, who wilh to be men, are ufually thofe 
who have not fufficient ftrength of mind to be women* 

1 It is the common trick of unprincipled women to affeCt to defpife thofe 
who conduct themfelves with propriety. » Prudence they term coldwfs ; 
fortitude, inferifibility ; and regard to the rights of others, prejudice . 
By this perverfion of terms they would laugh or fneer virtue out of 
countenance ; and, by robing her of all praife, they would deprive 
her of all immediate motive. Confcious of their own degradation, they 
would lower every thing, and every body, to their own ftandard : they 
would make you bdiCvc, that thofe who have not yielded to their paf- 
fions, are destitute of feufibijity ; that the love, which is not blazoned 
forth in glaring colours, is not entitled to our fympathy. The facrifice 
of the ftrongeft feelings of the human heart to a fenfe of duty, is to 
be called mean or abfurd ; but the lhamelefs phrenzy of paflion, ex- 
poling itfelf to public gaze, is to be an objeCt of admiration. Thefe 
heroines talk of ftrength of mind j but they forget that ftrength of 
mind is to be Ihcwn in refitting their paffions, not in yielding to them . 9 
I* p. 38—^0. 

* Betides, what confidence can you repofe in them ? If you ihould 
happen to be an obttacie in the way of any of tjieir fancies, do you 
think that they will refpeft you or your interefts, when they have not 
fcrupled to Sacrifice their own to the gratification of their paffions? 
Do you think that the goifamer of fentiment will reftrain thofe whom 
the Srong chains of prudence could not hold ? 9 h p* 46. 

The following it equally just and equally forcible. 

- - tot. via, no. 15. O 4 Why 
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' * Why fliould you, my dear L >, exped fuch fuperlative excel- 

lence from your Olivia ? Do you think that a woman, by lofing one 
virtue* increafes the ftrength of thofe that remain, as it is faid that the 
Jofs of one of our fenfes renders all the others more acute ? Do you 
think that a lady, by yielding to love, and by proving that fhe has not 
Sufficient refolution or forbearance to preferve the honour of her fex, 
gives the beft poilible demon ft rat ion of lier having Sufficient ftrcngth of 
charader to rite Superior to all the other weakneffes incident to human, 
smd more efpecially to female nature — envy and jealoufy for inftance l 9 
lb p. 189, 190. 

/ This we think is all very good ; but it is not very entertaining * 
and the readers of novels insist upon being entertained in the first 
place, and merely submit to as much instrtictkm as can be insi- 
nuated into their minds, without putting them to any trouble* 
There are many gayer things in the book ; but we choose to con- 
clude our extracts with the following letter of Leonora to her 
mother, written immediately after the conviction of her husband's 
alienation had begun to force itself upon her mind. It is more 
natural, we think, than Miss Edgeworth's gaieties, and more likely 
to please those whom she should be most solicitous about pleasing. 

* You know that 1 am not naturally or habitually of a jealous tem- 
per, but I am confciou 3 of having lately felt a difpofnion to jealoufy. 

I have been fpoiled by the excefiive attention which my hulband paid 
to me in the firft year of our marriage. 

* You warned me not to fancy that he could continue always a lover. 

I did not, at Ieaft I tried not to exped fuch an hnpoflibihty. I was 
prepared for the change, at Icaft I thought I was: yet now the time, 
the inevitable time is come, and I have not the fortitude to bear it as I 
ought. If I had never known what it was to poffefs his love, I might 
perhaps be content with his friendfhip, If I could feel only friendfhip 
for him, I fliould now poflibly be happy. I know that I have the firft 
place in bts eftcem ; I do believe — I fhould be miferable indeed if I did 
not believe — that I have thj& firft place in his affeftion. But this affec- 
tion is certainly different from what it once was. I wifh I could for-* 
get the difference. No : I retraft that wilh ; however painful the com- 
parifop, the recoUcdion of times that are paft is delightful to my heart* 
Yet, my dear mother, if fuch time'* are never to return, it would be 
better for me to forget that they have ever teen. It would be wifer 
not to let my imagination recur to the paft, which could then tend on- 
ly to render me difeontented with the ptefeht and with the future. 
The future ! how melancholy that word founds to me ! what a 
sj^tary length of profped it brings to my view ! How young I am, 

many years may I have to live, and how little motive have I left 
l Thofe which ufed to ad moft forcibly upon me, have now 
*$ 8 wAy power to move my mind. The fenfe of duty, it is true, raifea 
f\ me to fame degree of exertion : I hope that I do not negfeft the edu- * 

cation 
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cation of the two children whom my poor filler bequeathed to my cam 
When my mind was at cafe, they were my delight ; but now I feel that 
I am rather interrupted than interefted by their childifh gaiety and a* 
mufements. 

< 1 am afraid that T am growing felfilh, and I am fure that r I have 
become fhamefully indolent. I go on with certain occupations every 
day from habit, not from choice ; my mind is not in them* I ufed tQ 
flatter myfelf that I did many things from a fenfe of duty and of ge- 
neral benevolence, wltich I am now convinced were done merely from a 
particular wifh to pleafe, and to make myfelf more and more beloved 
by the object of my fondeft affe&ion. Difappointed in this hope, I 
fink into indolence, from which the defire to entertain my friends is not 
fufficient to roufe me. Helen has been fummoned away ; but I believe 
I told you that Mr and Mrs F**, whofe company is peculiarly agree- 
able to my tafte, pnd Lady M*** # * and her amiable daughters* 
and your witty friend ***** are with us. In fuch fociety I am a- 
fhamed of being ftupid ; yet I cannot contribute to the amufement of 
the company, and I feel furprifed at their animation and fprightlinefs. 
It feems as if I was looking on at dancers without hearing any mufic. 
Sometimes I fear that my hlence fhould be obferved, and then I begin 
to talk without well knowing what I am faying. I confine myfelf to 
the mod common-place fubje&s, and hefitate from the dread of faying 
fomething quite foreign to the purpofe. What muft Mr L — — think 
of my ftupidity ? But he does not, I believe, perceive it; l%i$ fo 
much occupied with— with other obje&s. — I am glad that he does not 
fee all that paffes in my mind, for he might defpife me if he knew that 
I am fo rtiiferable. I did not mean to ule fo ftrong an expreflion ; but 
now it is written, I will not blot it out, left you fhould fancy fotnethingr 
Worfe than the reality. I am not, however, yet fo weak as to be feri- 
oufly miferablty when I have no real caufe to be fo. The truth is 

- — .. Now you know thisphrafe is a tacit confeflion, that 

all that has been faid before is falfe. The real truth is . By 

my prefacing fo long, you may be fure that I have reafon to be afham- 
ed of this real truth’s coming out, The real truth is, that I have been 
fo long accuftomed to be the firft and only objeft of my hufband’s 
thoughts, that I cannot bear to fee him think of ariy thing elfe. Yes ; 
things I can bear, but not per funs — female perfons.— And there is 0110. 
perjpn here who is fo much more Agreeable and entertaining than I am, 
that fhe engroffes’very naturally almoft all his attention. * I. p. 170 — 
176. 

Upon the whole, though we think this Work inferior, In point 
of brilliancy and variety, to some of Miss Edgeworth's former 
productions,, we admit it, without hesitation, to be an ingenious 
and meritorious performance. We ate partial, indeed, we will con- 
fess, to Miss Edgeworth ; for we think the public very greatly in- 
debted to her ; and conceive that she has come nearer the true tone 
of moral instruction than any other writer we ate acquainted with. 

O 2 . ^ Against 
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the greater vices we may declaim from the pulpit or the 
pftH $ or we may let it alone, exactly as we like best $ for no 
ifWsO practises them ignorantly *, nor can we tell him more about 
tipeir consequences than he knows already, and has determined to 
m&ard. ftut the smaller vices — those which make up the profli- 
gacy of an individual and the corruption of a people, are commit- 
ted by thousands from mere carelessness and vanity, or from ex- 
ample Hid mistaken opinions ; and it is to the correction of these* 
0£ of Such classes of them as have become epidemic in a society, 
tlj&t a j^fafrwritet may apply his exertions with some hopes of 
success* The first great point is* not to magnify their enormity* 
and not to he more angry than is permitted to be in real life : — 
The nefct is* to appear perfectly well acquainted with the world* 
in which those things are transacted, and to view with perfect 
good humour all the indulgences and palliations that they meet 
with from those who witness and perform them, and then to attack 
them with ridicule instead of reprobation ; to shew how well they 
ifcay fye separated from all that is liberal and easy, and even from 
all that is Wifliant and fantastic ; and how much they detract front 
real Comfort, and interfere with every scheme of happiness. It is 
a rash* and for the most part a vain attempt, to think of appeal- 
ing tOM t man’b conscience against practices which are sanctioned 
by alFlrotmd him, and in which he indulges without any distinct 
foiling of depravity. He will treat aU such attempts as stupid 
preachments, proceeding from despicable ignorance of the world* 
of ascetic cant and hypocrisy. The only chance is, to attack him 
on the score of prudence or of pride ; to shew that the practices we 
mean to condemn are foolish and despicable } that they indicate 
want of talents or of spirit * and that they are objects of derision 
and contempt to the moie illustrious persons in society. To da 
this with success, we must neither be too rigorous nor too refined* 
If we talk either like scrupulous purists, or sentimental innocents* 
we shall be laughed at and neglected. We must assume a certain 
familiar and secular tone, and rather endeavour to shew that we 
ate more knowing, than that we arc more virtuous than those we 
address* It fa only in this way that we have a chance of being 
listened to £ and if that great point can once be gained, it does 
appear to u$> that by mixing our reasons and our ridicule in just 
proportion* by making our instances rapid and amusing, and con- 
H titrating pqr r proofs into striking and interesting groups, we may 
produce a Considerable^ effect upon the minds of all who are worth 
reforming* or give impressions, at least, which after experience 
may develop into salutary conviction. 

r it 3®§fSty it is by assuming this tone, and applying herself to thia 

^destruction, that we think Miss Edgeworth has deseiv- 
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<ed well of the community. We do not know any b6ok$ that are 
more likely to be useful than most of those she has published ; 
and while we willingly do aU we can to promote their notoriety, 
we earnestly exhort her to multiply their number. We rather 
wish she would write more moral talcs ; for though it requires 
some resolution to dissuade the author of Belinda from delineating 
the character of fashionable life* we are satisfied that she will dp 
most good by continuing the former publication. By works like 
Belinda or Leonora, she can only hope to correct the vices, or a- 
hate the follies of three or four persons of fashion : by improving 
the plan of the Moral Tales, she may promote the happiness and 
the respectability of many thousands in all lanks of society. 


Art. XVII. Rhy tries on Art , or, the Remonstrance of a Painter. 
In Two Parts. With Nott <*, and a Preface , Including Strictures 
on the State of the Arts , Critic n m, Patronage , and Public Taste . 
By Martin Archer Shoe, R. A. r i he Second Edition, with an 
Additional Preface and Notes. Murray, London. 1$05. 

r T'Hr poetical part of this work would have justified a more am- 
-** bitious title than that which the author has bestowed upon 
It. To us, indeed, its humility appears in some measure aiFocte^ 
and not very consistent with the contempt expressed at the com- 
mencement of the preface, for those who cry out foi ( quarter ’ on 
first coming into the field. * 

The explanation which Mr Shee oilers, may perhaps in some 
degree secure him from the imputation ; but ceitain it is, rliat* 
metit may be sometimes undervalued, by its conscious possessoi, 
from a latent expectation, that what he himself subtracts, the good 
nature of others will add to the amount of his piaisc. Amongst 
the motives which induced the author to give his work to the pub- 
lic, he infoims us (note, p. ^3, of the preface) that a slight season- 
ing of literary ambition had its share. But we cannot see that 
the object of this ambition was likely to be accomplished by any 
production coi responding to the title by which he has ushered 
this eifort of his Muse into the woikl. 

Besides the poetical part of this volume, we have two prefaces 
and notes, neither of which in point of magnitude, bear a very 
ordinary proportion to the poem w hich they accompany. The 
prose composition, however, we have found not die least interest- 
ing part of the work 5 and with the exception of some passages in 
which there is an unnecessary repetition of the same thoughts and 
arguments which the author had previously discussed, were 
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inclined to grudge it that proportion of the volume which It 
Occupies. The reader’s patience is indeed somewhat tried by the 
prolix and not very novel remarks with which he is favoured, up- 
on the feelings ana views which accompany an adventure into the 
fields of literature. But after the author has sufficiently evinced 
his respect for the public, by a profusion of bows and apologies 
on his first introduction to their presence, he gradually acquires 
courage to* enter upon the object of his visit. This preparatory 
talk occupies about ten pages of the preface, at the end of which 
he discovers it to be full time to request our attention to his bu- 
siness. 

Mr Shec is a respectable portrait-painter in London. The 
laudable design for which, in the present instance, he has laid a- 
side hiS pencil for the pen, is to intreat, for the arts in his native 
country, that encouragement and support, on which they must, in 
every situation, so essentially depend. The author, indeed, sets 
out with the professed intention of illustrating the principles of his 
art. But we agree with himself in thinking this the least inter- 
esting part of tne work, which certainly derives its chief import- 
ance from the tendency it may have to bring into serious consider- 
ation the most eligible public measures for cultivating the genius 
and exciting the exertions of British artists. 

The perfection to which the arts were carried in those few and 
memorable periods when they were regarded as high and import- 
ant objects of public support, and particularly under the liberal and 
magnificent patronage of the Medici family — the numbers who then 
attained eminence, to whom their successors have since looked 
up with a veneration approaching tp despair, seems a warrantable 
ground for us to hope that, ifhder eivcumstances equally propi- 
tious, we might be again enabled to boast of such aitists. The 
history of the arts affords, indeed, some solitary instances of emi- 
nent skill acquired in situations the most unfavourable to their 
cultivation ; but this, so far from weakening the argument for li- 
beral encouragement from men of taste and influence, only proves 
that abilities and perseverance are possessed by some individuals in 
degrees far beyond what fall to the lot of men in general ♦, and 
leads Us to regret that genius, which, under disadvantages so great, 
could maintain its activity and fire, had not been supported by 
the vital influence of that generous patronage which would have 
raised it to still greater splendour. The place of public patronage, 
weare perfectly satisfied, can never be supplied with good effect, 
iV $#lr Jo a single artist, by any support which it is in the power of 
t |pindividual to bestow. To the favour of a single individual, 

mind attaches certain unavoidable feelings of dependence, ex- 
unfavourable to the growth of thbse elegant mental qua* 
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lities which go to the formation of real genius* By affording, as 
is often the case, an exclusive encouragement to particular branch- 
es and departments of the arts, individual patronage may. also do 
the most lasting injury to genius. From such causes, how often’ 
lias it been diverted from it& natural channel into one less favour- 
able to its particular bent! a misfortune, agiinst which the un- 
restrained choice afforded by public patronage would have been a 
security. 

Little advantage, therefore, is to be expected from the zeal or 
munificence of a few individuals, unless their exertions be second- 
ed by a favourable disposition of the public mind $ gxpr can we he- 
sitate to affirm with Barry, that even the splendid and distinguish- 
ing patronage of Cosmo and Loretizo di Medici would have been 
inadequate to have produced such artists as adorned Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century, had there not existed, at tire same 
period, a general diffusion of taste in that country, ahd a marked 
disposition to view both the artist and his worSc with that cordial 
esteem and enlightened admiration, which afford the highest sti- 
mulus to further improvement. Where this disposition is want- 
ing, ,thc arts cannot but languish and degenerate. From our en- 
tire conviction, indeed, that the highest influence exerted in their 
behalf must in a great measure be ineffectual, where tire arts do 
not receive from the public a similar cordiality of reception, or 
where the general taste has taken a vulgar and contracted direc- 
tion, we have our fears if any pecuniary provision which the Bri- 
tish Government could devise, would certainly be followed by 
those happy effects which Mr Slice appears to anticipate as their 
undoubted result. The mpst important requisite toward the ac- 
complishment of this desirable object, would be still \n a great 
measure wanting. The taste of the nation cannot be suddenly 
created oar reformed by any local establishment whatever. But 
though we are not quite so sanguine us Mr Shee, & to the mime- 
Miate effects of such an estabJivsbmouf as he seems, to look foiwirrl 
to, we would not be understood as iusmu iting that the consequences 
which might be expected to How from it, aie too inconsiderable 
to render the experiment worthy of tri d. If any surii experiment 
shall be judged proper, we trust ir will be i Caddy Iclt and acknow- 
ledged, that the probability of a satisfactory issue is diminished Or 
increased in proportion to the liberality and extent of the scale on 
which it may be conducted. A national gullet y for the reception 
of pictures, to illustrate the exploits of British heroism, was a 
proposal, if we mistake not, first made by Mr Opie. Tiff* plan,* 
more than any other pf the kind we have heard of, seems worthy 
the attention of gdvfcrnment, as it would serve the double" purpose 
-of rewarding and encouraging the exertions of twd classes in sq- 
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ci$$y, on whose celebrity* that of their country has no small de~ 
gaadence. 

Mr Shee remonstrates, and we fear with too much reason, a* 
gainst that illiberality which has for years past characterized the 
mode of conducting the Royal Academy. 

* This eftablijhment— -which ought to be national and comprehend 

five ; which imU include within its walls every thing that is effcntial, 
expedient, or wiling to the progrefs of the ftudent ; which fhould reft 
op Worthy of the firft, the richeft, the mod powerful, the 

people Oftearth 5 and which, by foreigners, is fuppofed 
fplendid example of public magnificence— derives its Income 
from the difii^^cfied labours of arlift* ; pof&flea not a fingle original 
exxt&pt* of the did mailers; and, excepting the advantage of apart- 
ments at Somerfet Place, has not for many years received the fmalleft 
aifidance from the fiate. * p. 47. 

Such is the unpromising condition of an institution which in- 
spired its first president, and brightest ornament, with the hope 
* that the present age might vie in arts with that of Leo the 
Tenth, and that the dignity of the dyeing art might be revived 
under the reign of George the Third . 7 Whether the effects of 
the British institution will better correspond to the hopes it has 
already excited, the issue will evince. Our information as to 
the precise nature of this institution, is not sufficiently explicit 
to enable us to form any opinion of its merits. We can only 
state, that Mr Shec is not singular in the conviction, € that every 
thing liberal and munificent is intended, * and in the hope * that 
every thing wise and efficacious will be the result. * 

The establishment of this institution, it appears, took place in 
the interval between the publication of the first and the second 
edition of the woik before us. The event certainly operates as 
no small relief to the spirits of tire author. They before laboured 
under a depression which rendered him apparently partial to the 
contemplation of evils which generally meet oui view, in full 
length portraits at least as large as life. 

* Every perfon , 9 fays he, « interefted for the fine arte, or concerned 
for the reputation of his country, mull perceive, with more than regret, 
at the prefent toon tent, a growing difttgard to the fare of the one, 
which cannot fail materially to affiefc the fplendour of the other. All 
patriotic inter* ft in the cultivation of Brtnm genius appears to be at an 
end ; thofe who ffimild be the patrons of artifta have Leafed to be <ven 
their employers &~<edant atma tog # ; — the painter gives way to the pic- 
tumdealer $ they who poflefs tafte are indifferent ; and they who pre- 
tend to it are hoftile. * Ptef. p« x. 

his tone is discoverable through the whole performance, ex«? 
|?t in a few of the passages which are added in tins edition, in 
we find this dark and melancholy scene beginning to 

brighten, 
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brighten. He now tells us, that « liberal ideas arc abroad , 9 and 
that * the seeds of protection are sown in a congenial soil- \ It h 
the institution to which we before alluded that has effected so 
great a change in our author’s views. That this change in his 
Colouring is warranted by the cause, we do not pretend to ques- 
tion ; but we doubt if the dart side of the picture be so true at 
representation of the reality. Though we readily agree that the 
encouragement given to the arts in this country has hitherto, b£en 
less than their well wishers must have desired* yetdpte neglect 
has not, of late, been so very great as to widest their c sinking 
under difficulties which neither zeal, industfy^ nqr can 

withstand , 9 (p. xix. Prefi) If this were the Jm&w co it 
that the author * has no hesitation to assert that, frorij ^prq^ 
ductions of living genius at this moment in Great Britain, might 
be produced examples of excellence, in every department of the 
art, that would adorn the noblest collections, and reflect honour 
on any age or nation ? ’ (p. xxxiv. Pref.) 

Amongst the causes which have contributed to retard the hxir 
provement of our national taste, and of consequence the progress 
of the arts, the author justly lays much stress on the want of pic* 
tures in our public buildings, and particularly on the ecclesiastical 
law which has expelled them out of our churches. 

« No patriot a&s adorn our public halls ; 

No gofpel glories grace religion's walls 5 
No* martial pomps in pictur’d Jorc allure ; 

In tafte alone is public fpirit poor. ' 

It is obvious, indeed, that, without a more easy and frequent 
access to good pictures, the possession of true taste and enlight* 
ened relish for the art, is as little to be expected in the nation at 
large, as a knowledge of refined architecture in him who has ram. 
Iv seen a higher specimen than his employer’s cotton-mill : not 
that the nation cannot boaijt of none who nave successfully cul- 
tivated a taste for this art, but that the difficulties which obstruct, 
the access to it are such as to confine the circle to those who 
have better opportunities* or more zeal than men in general pos* 
sess, though, uv all other respects, sufficiently qualified for the 
attainment. If is thus that, instead of competent judges, whose 
opinions would be invaluable, the artist has so frequently 
counter the petulance which accompanies a little learning. 

Whatever ground there might once have been to authorise our 
reformers to interdict, in our churches, those elegant and interest- 
ing ornaments which the arts supply, we cannot but suppose with 
our author, though we do not here intend to discuss the merits of 
the question, that, at the present day, there are as strong argu- 
ments to be produced to refute the propriety of tips k<iv> as could / 
be urged iri its defence. 
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W« cannot conceive any more promising public measure than an 
alteration in this respect, for effecting a favourable change in the 
aspect of the arts— a measure which, while it would afford an 
ample field for the emulation of such as have successfully devoted 
their labour to the cultivation of them, would, at the same time, 
furnish a school for the student, and an infallible source of im- 
pfOVCUtent to tile public taste. 

* jy^ptf^^tcwmttance operating in hostility to the British arts, 
and on vmrch the author lays great stress, is the blind avidity ma« 
ffpfotfedfor pictures, good or bad, which bear the names of the 
Sd tdasters* t|ow often are the observations expressed in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a note (p. 76 .) exemplified in the conduct 
of ftiany who are looked up to as the connoisseurs of the age. 

< The name of a great mailer is a pafTport through all the outports 
of criticifm 5 Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Correggio — are founds with 
which all the beauties of the art are affociated. The queition is not fo 
much the excellence, as the authenticity of the work 5 the latter eila- 
bli (hed, the former follows of cotirfe ; and the contented enthufiailic for- 
gets, in the fervour of his zeal, that the greatefl gemua proceeds at iirll 
in ignorance, and rifes late from mediocrity ; forgets that the accom- 
pliihed mailer he admires was once an urdkilful fcholar j and often be- 
Rows, on the abortive efforts of his inexperience, tljat applaufe which 
fhould be referved for the befl produ&ions of his maturity. * 

It cannot be denied, that by this unenlightened admiration, 
♦ much of the wealth of individuals, disposeable foh the objects 
of * virtu, 9 is directed into channels from which the native arts 
cannot derive much advantage. The gains of the artist must suf- 
fer a temporary abridgement ; but the arts themselves may, in the 
end, suffer less than our author apprehends, if, by the late inun- 
dation of foreign pictures, we gain among the rubbish any consi- 
derable addition to our national stock 01 such specimens as can 
with justice be denominated * the best which genius can boast. * 
{Prefi p. xviii.) 

Connected with this indiscriminate rage for the works of the 
old master, is the neglect which living merit frequently suffers. 
This negfect MrShee particularly instances in the striking case of 
Richard W ilSon, whom he calls the fiiost accomplished landscape- 
painter this country ever produced. * 

• — — - — « Kind too late, 

Relenting fortune weeps o’er Wilfon’s fate 5 
& Remorfeful owns her blmdnefs ; and to feme 


Configns with forrow his fltoftnous name . 9 ** Part I. 1 . 1 15. 
Jlfc again recurs to this subject, (Pait I. L 299 .), and offers a 
caution to the candidates for graphic fame, which, if well found* 
fed to ks full extent, would be a truly mortifying picture, both pf 
^Vdi^tnment and liberality of this nation* ^ 

- ‘ Nor 
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• «Nor yet, too fanguine, fondly deem that fame 
Awaits to crown your triumphs, and proclaim. 

That honour ftill on excellence attends, 

And praife in clouds at Merit’s (brine afeends : 

Foes, pleas’d to crufti coeval worth, combine, 

And cepfure circulates the critic’s coin ; 

The modern’s claim faftidious tafte denies, 

Or, while he lives, relu&ant grants the priae ; 

Fame lurks behind, till, Merit’s death delay’d, 

And having loft the fubftance,— crown* the (had*. ’ 

Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of the reasoning Or design of 
the work before u$ j but its execution is also deserving of some 
attention. The author has great command of language, and veiy 
considerable powers of fancy. His taste, indeed, is not always 
perfectly correct $ and he is apt to run riot among clusters of me* 
taphors, and to heap up his tropes and figures till the reader is 
rather bewildered than enlightened \ But there is a force, a rich* 
ness, and a spirit about his compositions, which makes amends for 
all this \ and places him in a station, both as a prose writer and 
as a poet, which very few author* have been able to attain by a 
first publication. Tne following passage will give an idea of the 
general tone and cast of his introductory dissertation* 

< It is a miftake, unworthy of an enlightened government, to conceive 
that the arts, left to the influence of ordinary events, turned loofe upon 
fociety, to fight and fcramble, in the rude and revolting conteft of 
coarfer occupations, can ever arrive at that perfe&ion which contributes 
fo materially to the permanent glory of a ftate. 

4 This is the true handicraft consideration of the fubie&— the ware* 
houfe wifdom of a dealer and chapman, who would make the artift a 
manufa&urer, and meafure his works by the yard. The arts treated 
commercially, — intruded to that vulgar and inadequate impreflion of 
their importance, which ia to be found in the mafs of fociety, never did, 
and never can flourifh in any country. The principle of trade, and the 
principle of the arts, are not only diffimilar, but incompatible. Profit is 
the impelling power of the one— praife* of the other, Employment Is the 
pabulum vita of the 6t2L-*-*encouragenicnt % of the la ft. Thefe terms are 
fynonymous in the ordinary avocations of life ; but in the purfuits of 
tafte and genius, they differ as widely in meaning, as coldnefa from kind* 
nefr — as the fordid commerce of mechanics, from the liberal intercOurfe 
of gentlemen. ’ Pref. p. xx.-xxi. 

* Whether our arttft* may not " get their bread in decent compe- 
tence ” from the profits of panoramas, or the projects of printfelters — 
by drudging in our modem manufactories of frontifpiecc and vignette— 
officiating as the decoy-ducks of fporting bookfeliers, and luring the 
public' eye to work* 

“ In which the piftures for the page atone > ” Pope. 
t Thefe ate queftions, which* whatever importance pay be attached to 
* f > them* 
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theta, the author certainly had no intention to difcufs. Neither did he 
defign to plead the caufe of imbecility, or alk honours and rewards for 
fhofc who have (ho wo neither ambition nor merit.-— The painter who 
purfues his art as a trade, and thinks when he is paid that he is reward- 
<d f (hould certainly be content if he is allowed, on equal terms, to play 
at the round rape of profit and lofs, and (huffie his cards with the con- 
tejtriraia crowds * 

* follow fortune through her filthy maze. ” 

ohfervations were dire&cd to higher points. It is not 
t epftrvatlon ^ he contends, but the produ&ion of 

jftty net that tht artift may live in eafe and luxury, but that the 
_ { my fioudthjdtp pmt and perfe&ton } that an objed may be held 
j&t to the ambition, not to the avarice of the painter j and that he may 
t$ £r£d to fuch exertions as fball immortalize his name, and died a glory 
on his country. * Pref. p. l.-Jii. 

The following affords an example of that disorderly style into 
which he is sometimes hurried bv an unruly imagination. 

* The balance of trade is indeed (to fpeak commercially) completely 
Sgifnnft us j and although the hardy progeny of commerce and manufac- 
ture (upon whofe rough and hilly limbs the cumbrous fwathings of mis- 
taken affedion ad but as the fetters of obftrudion and reftraint) are 
cantiouljy cradled up in bounties and proteding duties— the tender oif- 
fpring of tafte are left hclplcfs, naked, and expofed. 

* Their fituation appears a paradox ; and, like the Spaniards after 
the difbovery of the tretfures of the New World, they are Impoverished 
by an importation of wealth. So many rich galleons of art have been 
brought home from the Peru of pidure*dcalers, that we difdainfully 
turn from mr native productions ; and even an ingot from the Britiih 
mine is Confidered a metal too bafe for the circulation of tafte. 

« Our critics arc transformed to antiquaries, with whom every thing 
is prized that is proved to be old ; and the fterUng currency of the day, 
though damped in the mint of genius, is cried down in favour of rufty 
coins, and Queen Anne's farthings. * Pref. xxx.-xxxi. 

Tliis is more like poetry than prose *, and the poetry has the 
same excellences and defects. There is a good deal of spirit m 
the following reply to those who maintain that there is some- 
thing unfavourable to the arts, in the climate and physical con- 
stitution of Britain. 

f Infult ! to think the land where Shakfpeare fprung, 

The heav'a he breath'd— where feraph Milton fung ! * 

In (train* more fweet than erft from fabled (hell 
Of Orpheus oM, or fam'd Amphion, fell : 

Where Pope, where Dryden fwept the founding lyre, 

With Maro's melo3y, and Homer's fire ! 

Where Science, (long on weak Conjedure's wing, 

4 thwarted falcon, flutt'ring from the firing), 

Lops } 4 
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Loos’d by her Newton’s hand, firft (hot on high, 

And perch’d amid the manfiona of the (ky : 

Infult ! to think this garden of the globe, 

This fpangle ihining bright on Nature’s robe \ 

From finer joys in cold feclufion plac’d, 

A kindlefs dime beyond the beam of tafte ! 

On wings of fire fuftain’d, th’ immortal mind, 

Nor cKme contronls, nor fog, nor froft can bind; 

Where freedom, man’s moll cheering funfhme, gJotyS, 

Whether on Lybian lands, or Zemblan foowa ; 

Where life exults, with each bold feeling fraught. 

And Fancy fearlefs fpftngs the mine of Thought 1 * p 1 *~ 9 * 
The same thought is afterwards pursued with equal animation. 

* What though ! in Greece, when Ammon’s glory fway’d. 

When proftratc Rome Auguftus’ power obey’d. 

In latter days, when Leo’s luftre (hone. 

And gorgeouB Lours grac’d the Gallic throne ; 

What though ! like rockets from the hand of time. 

Through life’s long gloom, (hot fparkiing and fublimc, 

Thofe meteor ages of mankind were given, 

To mark with chifter’d ftars the mental heaven, 

And pour their blaze on earth’s aftonifhM view. 

When Freedom’s cloud-encompafs’d orb withdrew ! 

Britain, for thee ! a brighter age expands, 

Rlefs’d rock, on which the church of Freedom Hands ! 

For thee remains to prove what radiant fires 
Gild the clear heaven, where liberty infpires 5 
To (hew what Fprings of bounty from her hand. 

As gulh’d the rock at Mofes’ high command. 

O’er Art’s impoverifh’d plains refrelbing flow, 

And cheer the fainting tribes of Tafte below.* p. 41—43. 
The following picture of Hogarth we select from a considerable 
number. 

* Hogarth, with thee ! fatiric Humotir fled, 

Proclaims our graphic moraltfl is dead ; 

Who, Sampfon-likc, in confcious might feeure, 

Burft the ftrong bonds that meaner minds endure ; 

Difdain’d the beaten track, the common crown, 

And forc’d an untried paftage to renown : 

Tc^ nature true his fportive pencil mov’d, 

Taught while it trifled* pleas’d while it reprov’d : 

Struck by the harlot’s woes, with (hamc oppre&’d* 

Reviving virtue wins the wanton bread ; 

No more the midnight fccne to riot warms. 

The rafee reviews his progrtj. r, and reforms, ’ p. ty— *8. 
Though there be some coarseness, there is 1 good deal of power 
and satirical effect in the following passage. 

* Behold ! 
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1 Behold how pleas’d the confeioua critic fneers, 

While circling boobies (hake their afTea’ ears ; 

Applaud his folly* and, to feed his pride, 

Bray forth abufe on all the world befide : 

Hear him, ye gods ! harangue of fchools and flyles, 

In pilfer’d (craps from Walpole and De Piles l 
Direct the vain fpc&ator’s vacant gaze, 

DriUbis dull fenfe, and teach him where to praife ; 

’IOf every toy, fome tale of wonder frame, 
rjlow* this from Heav’n, or Ottobpni came; 

How. that* long pendant on plebeian wall, 

.’Or lumber’d in fome filthy broker’s ftall, 

Lay, loft to fame, till by his tafte reftor’d, 

Behold the gem* — (hrin’d, curtain’d, and ador’d. ’ p. 88. 89. 
The next is more turbulent and outrageously abusive, though 
indicating an ardent and vigorous imagination, which might carry 
the author far up the steeps of glory, if reined by a more prac- 
tised hand. 

* Wherever power or pride, or wealth keep court. 

Behold this fulfome, fawning race refort ; 

A motley group— a party-colour’d pack, 

Of knave and fool — of quidnunc and of quack, 

Of critic fops, infipid, cold, and vain. 

Done in the drip of fome poor painter’s brain ; 

Dabblers in fcience— dealers in virtu. 

And fycophants of every form and hue* 

Low artifts too, a bufy, babbling fry, 
k That fri flf and wriggle in a great man’s eye, 

Feed on his fmiles, and fimp’ring at his fide. 

Catch the cold drops that flatt’ry thaws from pride ; 

A cunning kind of fetch-and- carry fools. 

The feum of tafle, that bubbles up in fchools ; 

SavealU of art, that fhed a glimmering ray, 

* And burn the fnuffa their betters caft ^way. ’ p. 91. 92. 
t^bon the whole, we think very well both of Mr Shee’s cause 
* and of his talents ; though we are of opinion that he has been a 
little too warm in support of the one, and a little too rash and 
interoperate in his display of the other. We desire more of his 
acquaintance, and have no doubt of his Improvement. 
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intended for public recitation ; compiled and written by J. V. Button, 
of the Claffical and Commercial Academy, Cliff, Lewes. 3s. 6d. 

Ledures on Belles Lettres and Logic. By the late William Barron, 
F. A. S. E. and Profeffor of Belles Lettres and Logic in the Univcr- 
fity of St Andrews. In Two Volumes, Odavo. Price One Guinea 
in Boards. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New General Atlas, containing dillind Maps of all the principal 
States and Kingdoms throughout the World, from the lateft and bell 
Authorities. 18 s. 

* GENERAL SCIENCE. 

The New Cyclopaedia ; or, Uni veil al Didionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature ; Formed upon a more enlarged Plan of Arrangement, 
than the Didionary of Mr Chambers ; comprehending the various Ar- 
ticles of that Work, with Additions and Improvements ; together 
with the new Subjeds of Biography, Geography, and Hiilory ; and 
adapted to the prefent State of Literature and Science. By Abraham 
Rees, D. D. F. R. S. editor of the Iaft Edition of Mr Chambers's 

VOL. Till. NO. J5. P 
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Di&ionary ; with the Afliftance of eminent profeflional Gentlemen* 
Illuftrated with new Plates, including Maps, engraved for the work by 
fome of the mod: diftinguiftied Artifls. Part II. price 18s. 

HISTORY. 

The New Annual Regifter, or General Repofitory of Hiftory, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for 1804 ; to which is prefixed, Part I. of the 
Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning and Tafte in Great Britain, during 
the Reign of William III. 8vo. 14s. 

AnnualRegifter, or a View of the Hi dory. Politics and Lite- 
rature, for 1804. 8vo. 12 s. 

LAW. 

A Digeft of the Bankrupt Laws, with a Colle&ion of the Statutes, 
and of the Cafes Argued and Determined in the Courts of Law and 
Equity upon that Subject. By B. Montague. 3 vol. 2I. 1 2s. 6d. 

The Law of Executors and Adminiftrators. By S. Trotter, Efq. 

1 os. 6d. 

The Trial of Governor Pidlon, for infli&ing the Torture on Louifa 
Calderon, a free Mulatto, and one of his Britannic Majefty’s Subjedls 
in the Ifland of Trinidad. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Confiderations on the Declaratory Bill, compelling a Witncfs to 
charge himfelf with a Civil Suit. By the Author of the ‘ Addrefs to 
the Public on the Refolutions patted againft Lord Melville. * is. 6d. 

The Statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Tomlins, 45. of Geo. III. 1805. 4to. 16s. 

Report of the Trial of the Hon. Juftice Johnfton for a Libel. 2s. 6d. 

An Epitome of the Pra&ice on the Equity Side of the Court of 
Exchequer, comprehending all the material Authorities upon points of 
Pra&ice, from the commencement of the Suit to the Decree ; by the 
late S. Turner. 5s. 

Part I. of Reports and Cafes argued and determined in the Court of 
Chancery of Ireland, during the time of Lord Redefdale. 10s. 

A Treatife on the Statute of Frauds ; to which is prefixed, a Syftc- 
matic Diflertation upon the Admiflibility of parole and Extrinfic Evi- 
dence to explain and controul Written Inftruments ; by W. Robeits. 

I2S. 

Minutes of a Court Martial, holden on Board his Majefty’s Ship 
Prince of Wales, in Portfmouth Harbour, on Monday, the 23d day 
of December, 1805, and the three following days, for the Trial of Sir 
R. Calder, Bart. Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 2s. 6d. 

The Trial of Richard Patch, for the Murder of Mr Blight. 

MEDICAL. 

Vaccinae Vindicia ; or Vindication of the Cow Pock, containing a 
Refutation of the Cafes, and Reafoning on the fame, in Dr Rawley’s 
late extraordinary Pamphlet againft Vaccination, in Letters to Dr 
Rawley, by R. J. Thornton, M. D. Part ift. is. 6d. 

A Reply to the Anti-Vaccinifts 5 by J. Moore. 8vo. 2$. 

Vaccination Vindicated againft Mifreprefentation and Calumny, in a 
Letter to his Patients ; by £» Jones. 8vo. is. 
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A New Syftem of Family Medicine, for the ufc of Midwives, Mo- 
thers, and Nurfee ; alfo, a Complete Treatife on the Management and 
Difeafes of Children. By W. Keighley, M. D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Practical Account of a Remittent Fever, frequently occurring 
among the Troops in this climate. By T. Sutton, M. D. 28. 

.A Treatife on the Origin, Progrefs, Prevention, and Treatment of 
Confumptlon. By T. Reid, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 

Practical Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory and Cure of the Ve- 
nereal Difeafe. By J. Howard. 2 vol. t8s. 

On Epilepfy, and the ufe of the Vi feus Querceus, or Mifletoe of the 
Oak, in the Cure of that Difeafe. By H. Frafer, M. D. 2s, 6d. 

An Encyclopaedia of Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Phyfiology, 
Pathology, Anatomy, Chymiftry, &c. &c. &c. To which is added, 
an Abridged Tranflation of Cullen’s Nofology. By J. J. Watts, 
8vo. 8s. 

MILITARY. 

Obfervations on the Character and prefent State of the Military 
Force of Great Britain. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Complete Works, in Philofophy, Politics, and Morals, of Dr 
Benjamin Franklin ; with Memoirs of his Early Life. Written by 
himfelf. In 3 vol. 8vo. 

Chriftian Politics : In Four Parts. Part I. Containing a View of Civil 
Government in its Influence on Virtue and Happinefs, chiefly from the 
Relation it bears to Liberty and Property. Part II. On the Import- 
ance of Religion both to Society and the Individual ; with Reflexions 
on Religious Eftablifhments and Toleration. Part III. On the Con- 
duct of a good Citizen, particularly under a moderate Government. 
Part IV. On the Way to live happily under all Governments, and in ail 
Situations. By Ely Bates, Efq. In One Volume, Demy OCtavo, 
Price 9s. Boards. 

Vol. IV. for 1805, in Royal 8vo, (Price One Guinea in extra 
Boards) of the Annual Review, and Hiftory of Literature ; Contain- 
ing a Critical Analyfis of all the Works publifhed during the Year, 
arranged in Chapters, correfponding with the various Branches of Hu- 
man Knowledge, each of which is preceded by an Hiftorical Introduc- 
tion. A. Aikin, Editor. 

Letters addrefled to a Young Lady ; wherein the Duties and Cha- 
racters of Women are confidered chiefly with a Reference to prevailing 
Opinions. The Second Edition, in 3 vol. 12 mo. Price One Guinea 
in Boards. 

The Saunterer ; a Periodical Paper. By H. Clark. 58. 

Letters to a Young Lady, in which the duties and characters of 
women are confidered. By Mrs Weft. 3 vol. i2mo. il. is. 

A Letter to the Hebrew Nation. By C. Crawford, Efq. 2s. 

The Tears of Britaitf; or, the Funeral of Lord Nelfon, a Dramatic 
Sketch, is. 

A u Examination of Mr D. Stewart’s Pamphlet, relative to the late 

P z 
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Kleftion of a Mathematical ProfefTor in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 

, 28 . 6d. 

Genuine Art of Gauging, containing ufeful Ioftru&iona to Officers 
of Excife, Cuftoms, Merchants, and all others conneded with the 
Revenue. By P. Jonas, c;?. 

Elements of Intelle&ual Philofophy, or an Analyfis of the Powers 
4 of the Human Undemanding, tending to afeertain the Principles of a 
Rational Logic. By R. E. Scott, A. M. Svo. 9s. 

Letter# to DifTenting Minifters and to Students for the Miniftry, 
from the Rev, Job Orton. Tranfcribed from his Original Short Hand. 
With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. By S, Palmer. 2 vol. 8s. 

The Britifli Flag Triumphant ! or the Wooden Walls of old Eng- 
land : being Copies of the London Gazettes, containing the Accounts 
of the great Victories and gallant Exploits of the Britifh Fleets dur- 
ing the lalt and prefent War j together with correct Lifts of the Ad- 
mirals and Captains in the feveral Engagements. To which is prefix- 
ed, an Addrefs to the Officers, Seamen, and Marines, of his Majefty’a 
Fleets. 2s. 

Gleanings from Zimmerman’s Solitude, To* which are added, Oc- 
cafional Observations, and an Ode to Retirement. By Mrs Bayfield, 
author of Fugitive Poems. 5s, 

Philologia Anglicana ; or, A Philological and Synonyrr.ical Dic- 
tionary of the Enghfii Language. By B. Dawfon, LL.l). Part. I. 
Price 5 s. 

A fhort Criticifm of the Terms of the Charge againfl Mr Ldlie, 
in tlte Protefl of the Miniiters of Edinburgh, as explained by them in 
their late Pamphlet. By T. Brown, M. D. is. 6d. 

An Examination of the Letter addrefled to Principal Hill on the 
Cafe of Mr Leflie, in a Letter to its Anonymous Author ; with re- 
marks on Mr Stewart’s Pofliciipf, and Mr Playfair’s Pamphlet. By 
a Calm Obleiver. 2s. 

The Aiiatic Annual Regifter ; or, View of the Hiflory of Hinduf- 
tan, and of the Politics, Commerce and literature of Afia, for 1804. 
By L. D. Campbell, Efq. 8vo. 13s. 

An eafy Introduction to the Game of Chefs, containing one hun- 
dred Examples of Games, and a great Variety of Critical Situations 
and Conclulions. 2 vol, t 2 mo. with a Chefs Board. 8s. 

Humber's Juvenile Mifcellany, containing Geography, Aflronomy, 
Chionology, Anatomy, &c. For the ufe of Schools. 2s. and 28 . 6d. 

New Obfervations on the Natural Hiflory of Bees. By Francis 
Huber. Tianflated from the Oiiginal. In One Volume i2mo. Price 
5s. 6d. in Boards. 

The Chriftmas Fite-fide, or the Juvenile Critics. By S. Wheatley. 
1 2 mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Arcana of Short-hand, or Expeditious Writing made Eafy. 
By H* Ewington, M. M. 3s. 

The Origin of the Diflin&ion of Ranks ; or, an lrquiiy into the 
Cifcumftances which give rife to Influence and Authority, in the dif- 
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fcrent Members of Society. By John Millar, Efq. Profeflbr oF Law 
in the Ohiverfity of Glafgow. To which is prefixed, an Account of 
the Life and Writings of the Author. By John Craig, Efq. In 
one Volume O&avo. Price 9s. in boards. 

Price 2S. 6d. Number VII. (being the Third Number of Vol. II.) 
of Cenfura Literaria. (To be continued every other month.) Con- 
taining Titles and Abftradts of fcarce Books, Articles of Biography* 
and other Literary Antiquities ; partly in Imitation of the Plan of 
Oldys’s Britifh Librarian. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Letters on Natural Hiftory 5 Exhibiting a View of the Power, the 
Wifdom, and Goodnefs of the Deity, fo eminently difplayed in the 
Formation of the Univerfc, and the various Relations of Utility which 
Inferior Beings have to the Human Species. Calculated particularly 
for the Ufe of Schools and Young Perfons in general, of both Sexes, 
in order to imprefs their Minds with a juft Knowledge of the Creation, 
and with exalted ideas of its Great Author, llluftrated by upwards of 
one hundred Engraved Subje&s applicable to the Work. By John 
Bigland. I11 One Vol. i2mo. 

NOVELS. 

The Village of Friedewalde ; or, the Enthufiaft : from the French 
of La Fontaine. By J. Powell. 3. vol. 13s. 6d. 

The Cottager’s Daughter ; a Tale. 2 vol. 8s. 

Vivinio ; or, the Hour of Retribution. 4 vol. 1 8s. 

The Myfterious Freebooter ; or, the Days of Queen Befs. By F. 
Latham, 4 vol. il. 

A Winter in London, o**. Sketches of Fafluon. By T. S. Surr. 
3 vol. 13 s. 6d. 

Viciflitudes Abroad, or the Ghoft ©f my Father. By Mrs Bennett. 
6 vol. il. 1 6s. 

Siegwart, a Monaftic Tale, from the German of J. M. Miller. By 
L. M. Hawkins, 3 vol. 15s. 

Leonora. By Mifs Edgeworth, 2 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Anti-Delphine, founded on Fafts. By Mrs Byron. 2 vol. i2mo. 
8s. 

The Foreft of St Bernardo. By Mifs Hamilton. 4 vol. 1 8s. 

Wolf ; or, the Tribunal of Blood. From the German of Weber, 
By J. Powell. 2 vol. 8s. 

Venfenflion ; or, Love’s Mazes. By Mrs H. Butter. 3 vol. 15s, 

Conrade ; or, the Gamefters. Founded 011 Fadts. 2 vol. 5 s. 

The Caftle of Tynemouth. A Talc. By J. Hervey. 2 vol, 
ys, 6d. 

Simple Tales. By Mrs Opie. Containing, Vol. I. The Black Vel- 
vet Peliffe — The Death-Bed — The Falhionable Wife, and Unfafhion- 
able Hufband — The Robber. Vol. II. The Mother and Son — Love 
and Duty. Vol. III. The Soldier’s Return— The Brother and Sifter 
— The Revenge. Vol. IV. The Uncle and Nephew, Murder will out 
—The Orphan. In 4 vol. 12 mo. 
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POETRY. 

Poems. By E. Rufhton. 6s. 

The Fight off Trafalgar \ a defcriptive Poem. By G. D. Harley. 

2S. 

Funeral Ode for Mufic ; to the Memory of the Immortal Hero Lord 
Nelfon. By J. F. of Warrington, is. 

Wingrove’s (Capt.) Ode on the Battle off Trafalgar, is. 

The Britiffi Eclogue for 1805 ; a Satirical Poem. By W. J. Andre, 
Efq. 8vo* 2s. 

Poems, chiefly in the Scotifli dialed. By the Rev. J. Nicol. 2 vol. 
106. 

Trafalgar, or Nelfon’s Laft Triumph. By the Hon. M. B. Hawke. 
4to. 2 s. 

An Ode on the Vidory and Death of I.ord Vifcount Nelfon. 2s. 

A Funeral Ode on the Death of Lord Nelfon. By E. A. Bray, 
F. A. S. 4*0. 28. 6d. 

The Poetic Garland, facred to Virtue and Humanity, with Biogra- 
phical Sketches and explanatory Head-lines. By Rev. J. Evans, A. M. 
6s. boards. 

Epiftles, Odes, and other Poems. By Thomas Moore. 4to. 

The Vidory of Trafalgar, a Naval Ode, in Commemoration of the 
Heroifm of the Britifh Navy. By S. Maxey, Efq. 2s. 

Nelfon, an Elegy, is. 

Nelfon Triumphant. Dedicated to the Hon. Admiral Cornwallis, 
Lord Collingwood, and other Naval Defenders of Great Britain. By 
S. Myers. 4to. 2 s. 6d. 

The Fight off Trafalgar, a defcriptive Poem. By George Davies 
Harley, Comedian. 4to. 2S. 

The Trident of Albion, an Epic Effufion ; and an Oration on the 
Influence of Elocution on Martial Enthufiafm ; with an Addrefs to 
the Shade of Nelfon. Delivered at the Lyceum, Liverpool, on occa- 
fion of the late glorious Naval Vidory ; to which is prefixed, an In- 
trod udory Difcourfe on the Nature and Objed of Elocutionary Science, 
By J. Thelwall. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly defcriptive of the Softer and more Delicate Senfations 
'and Emotions of the Heart. Original and tranflated, or imitated from 
the Works of Gefner. By Robert Fellowes, A. M. 49. 6d. 

The Love of Glory ; a Poem. 4 to. 

Poems by E. Rufhton. Foolfcap 8vo. 6s. 

A Tribute to the Memory of Lord Nelfon. is. 

Lyre of Love. 2 vol. Foolfcap 8vo, 10s; large paper, 18&. 

The Poetical Regifter and Repofitory of Fugitive Poetry for 1804* 
i os. 6d. 

The Mufe’s Tribute ; a Monody to the Memory of that moft illus- 
trious of Statefmen the Right Honourable William Pitt. By J. B, 
0 rme, Efq. ; with Notes, Biographical and Explanatory ; forming a 
Compendium of his Life and great National Achievements* is, 6d, j 
pr as. 6d. fine. 

Poems, by the Rev. R* Mant, M. A* 4s. 
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A Tribute to the Memory of the late Right Honourable William Pitt. 
By R. Rylance, is. 6d. 

Nugse Poetic® ; confifting of a Serio-Comic Poem on the Purfuits 
x>f Mankind, with feveral fmall Original Pieces on various Subje&s. 
By W. A. Hails. 39. 

Wild Flowers, or Paftoral and Local Poetry. By R. Bloomfield, 
foolfcap 8 vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Citizen \ a Hudibraftic Poem in five Cantos. To which is add- 
ed, Nelfon*s Ghofl ; a Poem in two Parts. By E. Montague. 6s. 

A word or two on Architedlural Hints, in lines, in two parts, ad- 
drefled to thofe Royal Academicians who are Painters 5 written prior, 
as well as fubfequent to the day of Annual Ele&ion for their Prefident, 
10th Dec. 1805: *, to which a few Notes are added, a Dedication, a 
Preface, and Poftlcript to Reviewers. By Fabicia Nunnez, fpinfter. 
28 . 6d. 

Monody to the Memory of the Rt. Hon. W. Pitt, infcribed to his 
furviving friends. 4to. 2s. 

The Cuufes of the French Revolution, and the Science of Govern- 
ing an Empire : an Epic and Philofophical Potm. By G. Sanon. 15s. 

The Harper, and other Poems. By Qnintin Frofl, Efq. 59. 

The Lay of the Laft Minftrel ; a Poem. By Walter Scott, Efq. 
The Third Edition, in Odlavo, price 10s. 6d, in boards. 

POLITICAL. 

An Inquiry into the State of the Nation, at the Commencement of 
the Prefent Adminiilration. 5?. 

Account of the State of France and its Government during the laft 
three Years, particularly as it has Relations to the Belgic Provinces, and 
the Treatment of the Englifh. By J. Worfley. 8vo. 5s. 

The jMyfteries c f Neutralization ; or, the Britifh Navy vindicated 
from the charges of Injuftice and Opprelfion towards Neutral Flags. 
By J. Brown. 8vo. 48. 

Thoughts otfthe relative State of Great Britain and of France, at 
the clofe of Mr Pitt's Life and Adminiilration in 1806. 2s. 

Confiderations arifmg from the Debates in Parliament, on the Peti- 
tion of the Irifh Catholics. By Sir J. Throckmorton, Bart. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter to Mr Cobbett, on his Opinions refpe&ing the Slave Trade. 
By T* Clark, A. M. 3s. 

A'Letter, addreffed to the Rt, Hon. Lord Henry Petty, wherein the 
gefieral Tendency of the Principles of his great PredecelTor's Financial 
Adminiilration are freely and plainly examined. 8vo. is. 6d. 

( Letters from France, written in 1 803-4 ; including a particular Ac- 
count of Verdun, and the Situation of the Britifh Captives in that City. 
By J. Forbes, F. R. S. 2 vol. royal 8vo. ll. is. 

The Dangers and Advantages' of the prefent State of Europe im- 
partially confidcred. By F. Gentz. 8vo. is. 

Thoughts on the prefent Situation of England with refpeft to France. 
8 vo. is. 

Stri&ures and Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk's Observations on the 
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prcfent State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View of the Caufca 
and probable Confequences of Emigration. By R. Brown. 29. 

THEOLOGY. 

• The Lord Jefus Chrift’s Sermon on the Mount ; with a courfe of 
Queftions and Anfwers, explaining that valuable Portion of Scripture, 
and intended chiefly for the Inftru&ion of Young Perfons. By the 
Rev. J. Eyton. is. 

Sermons preached Pec • $th, l So^> the Pay appointed for a General 
Thankf giving, on Account of the late Important Victory over the Com - 
lined Fleets at Trafalgar, by Lord He If on* 

1. A Sermon preached in the Pariih Church of Kells, by the moft 
Rev. T. L. O’Beirne, D. D. Lord Bilhop of Meath. 

2. A Difcourfe delivered at Weft Walton, in the County of Nor- 
folk, by G. Burges, A. B. is. 

3. A Sermon Preached in the Pariih Church of Chefterfey, by the 
Rev. J. Stonard, A. M. is. 6d. 

4. A Sermon delivered at Salters’ Hall, by H. Worthington, is. 

5. M England expe&s every Man to do his Duty. ” — A Sermon 
pleached in the Pariih Church of St Lawrence, before the Mayor and 
Corporation of Southampton, by the Rev, T. Mears, M. A. is. 

6. A Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of Wellington, Salop, 
by the Rev. J. Eyton. is. 

7. A Sermon preached in the Pariih Church of Aylelham, Norfolk, 
by the Rev. J. B. Collyer. is. 6d. 

8. A Sermon preached in the Scots Church, London Wall, by R. 
Young, D.D, 

9. A Sermon preached at Whitkirk, near Leeds, by S. Smallpage, 
M» A. 

10. The Ships of Tarlhilh ; a Difcourfe preached at the Baptift 
Meeting, Dife, by W. Ward, M. A. 6d. 

11. Providential Deliverances, Motives to Gratitude: A Sermon 
preached at the Baptift Meeting in Hcnley-in-Arden. By S. Barker. 

l«. 

12. A Sermon preached by the Rev. J. Moore, LL.B. is. 

A Sermon preached in the Pariih Church of St Andrew, in Holborn, 
on Sunday, January 5, 1806, on Occafion of the Death of the Rev. 

C. Barton, M. A. late Re&or of the faid Pariih. By the Rev. 

Pryce, M. A. is. 

A Sermon, Sacred to the Memory of the Honoured Dead, and par- 
ticularly of the late J. Currie, M. D. F. R. S. preached at the Chapel 
in Paradife-ftreet, Liverpool, Nov. 17 th, 1805. By the Rev. G. Wal- 
ker, F. R. S, isv 68. 

An Eflay on the Excellence of Chriftiatr Knowledge ; with an Ap- 
peal to Chviftians on the Propriety of ufing every Means for its Promo- 
tion. . By F. A. Cox, A. M. is. 6d. 1 

An Eflay on the Kingdom of Chrift, By J. Booth, is. 6d. 

The Laft Advice of David to his Son Solomon, and of St Paul to 
ike Elders of Ephefus j two Sermons preached at Long Sutton, Oftober 
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6th, 1805. By C. Jerram, A. M. on his taking leave of that Neigh- 
bourhood. 1 s. 

The Duty of Chriftiaus, in reference to their Deceafed Minifters ; 
a Sermon preached at the Baptift Meeting-houfe in the Pithay, Rriftol, 
occafioncd by the Death of the Rev. J. Sharp, who died Nov. 13th, 
1805 : with an Appendix, containing a Brief Account of Mr Sharp’s 
Life and Afflictions. By J. Ryland, D, D. is. 

A Sermon, proving that Believers are the only proper Snbje&s of 
Baptifm 2 with a few Ihurt Remarks on the Mode. Likewife a Ser- 
mon, preached at the Ordination of Mr J. Raterman. By R. Burn- 
ham. is. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By T. Rlundel. 6s. 

Seledt Parts of the Old and New Teft aments, agreeably to the moil, 
approved Verfions. By the Rev, Theophilus Browne, Mi A. Royal 
Svo. 15s. 

A Vindication of certain Paffagos in a Difcourfe on Occnfion of the 
Death of Dr Prieftley ; and a Defence of Dr Priellley’s Character and 
Writings: in Reply to the Animadverllons of the Rev. John Pye Smith. 
In Letters to a Friend. By Thomas Belfham, 8vo. 3s. 

Sermons, on Education, Reflection, the Great nefy of God in the 
Works of Nature, and in the Government of the World, Charity, and 
on various other Topics. From the German of the Rev. George Joa- 
chim Zollikof-r, Miniller of the Reformed Congregation at Leipfic. 
By the Rev. William Tooke, Ik 1 L S* In Two huge Volumes Oclavo. 
Price rl. is. in Boards. 

The very favourable and daily increaiing Acceptance found with 
tin* difeeming and judicious Public, by the former Publications from the 
Pen of this venerable and amiable Divine, renders it liere barely need- 
ful to Hate, that the Sermons in the prefent Collection are chara&crifed 
by the fame convincing Scheme of Thought, the fame pcrfuallvc Flow 
of Eloquence, the fame aflimilating and transforming Efficacy, the fame 
full and complete D'uncnflration of the Gofpel, as the Bleffirig and the 
Balm of Human L.fc, and the Power of God unto falvation to every 
one that Believes. 

Expofitory Difeourfes on the Book of Genefis, interfperfed with prac- 
tical Reflections. By A. Fuller. 2 vol. 10s. 

Sermous/m Various Subjects. By T. Blnndcl. 6s. 

The Yj. up pie of Jefus, the Example of a Man ; a Sermon. By the 
Rev. Brantby. 

A^r Abridgement of Dr John TayloCs Ivey to the Apoilolic Writ- 
ing*; with a F'climiupry DiOertation on the Scriptures of the New Tei- 

fTent. Be the Rev. T. Ilowe?, E.-.etcr. 

\>ele£L Prtff‘ t res from the D'ai'y and Letters of the late John Rlnck- 
adeer, Efc. to which is prt fixed an Account of the Life and Paie.itage 
of \he Writei, and Pic Lee. By the Rev. John Lew ton, lLdior of ht 
M'ljy, Wooluoth. 43. 

Skrmons, chiefly on Snerame iitaLOeiv.fi me. By Alexander Shanks, 
Ltp/Miniher of Jedburgh,. B*o. ys. 6d. 

^ VOL. \ I If. NO, 1 5 . Q 
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Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, on Religious and Moral 
Subje&s. By M. S. i amo. ' 49. 6d. 
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Art. I. Annals of Commerce , Manufactures, Fljherus > and Na-, 
vigatiorii with brief Notices of the Arts and Sciences connected 
with them ; containing the Commercial Trahf actions of the Britijh 
Empire and other Countries , from the earlieft Accounts to the Meet - 
ing of the Union-Parliament in January i8oi> Sec. See. See. By 
David Macpherfon. 4 vol. 4to. Edinburgh, 180 j. Miindell 
& Son, &c. 

'T'here are few books of reference, whofe utility has teen more 
•** generally acknowledged, than that of Anderfon's Hiftory of 
Commerce ; and perhaps, fince its firft appearance, there has not 
been a (ingle writer on any tra£l of modern hiftory, whp has not 
been led to confult it, and to derive from it fome part of his ma- 
terials. The author, who, during forty years of a long life, had 
been employed in the fervice of the South-Sea Company, poflef- 
fed the means of becoming intimately acquainted with the molt 
complicated commercial concerns of the Britilh empire during that 
period j and his private ftudies being naturally dire&ed to the 
fubje&s of his daily occupation, he gradually collefted the mod: 
extenfiye and valuable (lore of materials that books could furnifh 
for economical hillory of the fixteenth and feventeenth centu- 
ries' But this elaborate work extended only to the year 17601 
for which reafon it was thought advifeable, fome years ago, to pub* 
/lifli a fecond edition, with a continuation, the merits of which it 13 
not necefiary for us to difeufs. We Ihall therefore only Obferve, 
that, by a conilant adherence to this plan, the records of our com- 
merce would have Ihortly become as voluminous as thofe of our 
Parliamentary proceedings, and that a trader of the nineteenth 
century, who fhould have been d,efirous of learning the hiftory of 
his predecefiors, muft have facrihced no fmall portion of his time 
and capital in the acquisition of fuch information. 
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We therefore apprehend, that it was’ become very necefTiry to 
undertake a revifion of the whole work *, to prune whatever was 
redundant ; to bring together, under the form of tables, much 
feattered information refpefting the prices of commodities and 
the value of coins *, to fubftitute, in fome places, the language of 
our prefent political economy for the obfolete jargon of the old 
commercial fyftem \ and, above all, to reform the numerous er- 
rors in the ancient hiftory, which had been apparently compiled 
from very incorrect translations, without any reference to original 
authorities. There arc few editors, perhaps, who would not have 
been appalled by the labour of fuch a revifion ; yet it has been 
undertaken and completed by Mr Macpherfon, to whom the learn- 
ed world has been already indebted for a mod valuable edition of 
Wyntown’s Chronicle, and for his Geographical Jlluftrations of 
Scottifli Hiftory, anil whofe well-earned reputation for fcrupulous 
fidelity cannot fail to excite a favourable prepofleffion in the mind 
of the reader. 

The work, in its prefent form, confifts of four large and elofely 
printed quarto volumes, the lirft of which, comprehending the 
hiftory of commerce from the earlieft times to the difeovery of 
America in 1492, is entirely written by the prefent editor. The 
ft: con d, with about one half of the third, comprifmg the interval 
between that period and the year 1760, is a republication of Mr 
Artderfon’s text, with the retrenchment of fome fuperfluities, 
and the infertion of fome omilhons : and the remainder of the 
work, extending to the firft meeting of the Union-Parliament, 
is compofed by Mr Macpherfon, principally from documents pre- 
ferved in the various public oflices, which he feems to have ran- 
fackecl and ferutinized with fuch indefatigable patience as the moft 
ardent zeal for the intcrefts of commerce could alone infpire. 

It mull be obvious, that the analyfis of fuch a hiftory, if it 
were polEble, would be wholly uninterefting ; for who will read 
the abftradt of a diftionary ? It is true, that the fucccflivc arti- 
cles of information are not difpofed under the fucceftive letters of 
the alphabet •, but a drift chronological feries, combine^ with 
abrupt geographical tranfitions, produces the fame effeft •, and, the 
feparate fafts are moft effeft ually disjoined from thofe which pre- 
cede or follow them. Here, therefore, is no unity of intereft, 
fubordination of events, no room for delineations of character, nor 
for the artifices and ornaments of hiftorical compofition. The^ 

{ ‘udgement, and even the tafte of the writer, can only be evinced 
>y his fuccefs in conveying information through the medium of 
the fmalleft poffible number of words ; not only when he is nar- 
rating fafts, but alfo when he is difeufiing their authenticity, or* 
that of their dates, or when he is examining the comparative ex-- 

aftnefe 
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aftncfs and credibility of the original authors, to whom he mud 
refer his readers for a more ample elucidation of his llatements, 
it is his duty to be concife, fententious, and even dry ; bee a ufe, 
however ready we may be to give up the reins of oiir imagination 
to thofe who are willing to amufe us by a conne&ed narrative, 
we are impatient of any obftade to the gratification of our acci- 
dental inquiries *, and few men can beat a tedious anfwer to a lliort 
qupflion. It therefore only remains for us to enable our readers, 
by means of a few extracts, to eftimate the merit of Mr Macpher- 
foil's labours : with refpoft to Mr Anderfon’s original work, the 
opinion of the public is already fettled. 

As a fir A: example of our author's manner, both in the text and 
hotes, we will take his account of the great naval expedition of 
the Carthaginians, which he places about 500 years A. C. 

* We learn from Stiabo (L. iii. p. 2 65.) that the Phoenicians of 
Gadir (Cadiz) were the Hr ft who traded to the Cafuterides, and that 
they carefully concealed the route* to them from all other navigator?* 
It follows, of conrfe, that thefe i/lands were unknown to the Carthagi- 
nians, for at leaf! fome time. The Carthaginians, vexed to fee them- 
felves outdone in any point of commercial knowledge or enterprise, de- 
firous of Charing in the advantageous trade of the Caflitrridcs, anti 
eager to difeover the whole extent of the wot Id, ordered two voyages 
of difeovery to be undertaken at the fame time. They feem to have 
known nothing of the fituation of the country they wi fhed to find, ex- 
cept that it was beyond the firait 3 in the ocean ; but as all iflands, ac* 
cribble to the ancient navigators, rrinfi have been in light of other lands, 
they concluded, that by exploring the coaft of the ocean both north - 
ward and fouthward, it mull certainly be difeovered. Therefore, they 
ordered Himilco to dire& his courfe northward from the limits, and 
Hamio to purfue the oppofite courfe along the wefterri fiiore of Africa. 
Both commanders executed their orders ; and both publifhed accounts 
of their difcovcries. That of Himilco was extant in the fifth century, 
when fome extracts of it were infer ted in a geographical poem by Rufus 
Fell us Avientis ; from which we learn, that he arrived in lefs than four 
months at the ifiands of the Orilrymnides, (which were two days kill 
from the large facred illand inhabited by the Hibernians, near to will h 
was the illand of the sllbions), where they found copious mities ot tin 
and lead, and a high-fpirited and commercial people, who ufed boats 
hovered with leather. This description, though the polition of the 

riflands is deferibed in a manner remarkably ohfeure, anfwers to no otlur 
country fo well as our Britjjh Jjlands ; and it is extremely probable, that 
Himilco elldblifhed a Carthaginian colony, and fettled the firfi commer- 
cial intercourfe between Britain and Carthage. * 

R 2 * The 

* Dionyllus Pferiegetes, (v. 563.) deferibes the illands of the Hcl* 
prides (which be fcemkgly place® near to Britain) as < the native 
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4 The obje& of Hanno'a voyage being to make difcoverles, and efla- 
blifti colonies on the weft coaft of Africa, 30,000 people embarked 
with him in 60 (hips of jo oars each. * On various parts of the coaft 
»he founded at leaft feres towns, or trading ports, whereof the furtheft, 
reckoned as many days courfe beyond the ftraits a9 Carthage was with- 
in them, was on a fmall ifland lying in a bay, to which he gave the 
name of Kerne (or Ceme), and apparently that which is now called 
Mogadorc. t From Kern A Hanno proceeded fouthward along the 

coalt 


country of tin, inhabited by the wealthy Tons (or defendants) of the 
illuftrious Iberians , f who were apparently the people deferibed by Sky- 
lax and Avienus as living near Gadir, befidc the leiSer river JLberus, now 
Rio Tinto, in Andalufia. From the ancient Iberians, Tacitus conjec- 
tures the Silures (the old inhabitants of South Wales) to be defended* 
(Fif/, Agrk . c. ii.) The chief ifland of the clufter near the fouth-weft 
extremity of Britain, is called Sigdelis in Antonine's Maritime Itinerary, 
Silura by Solinus, (c, 24.) Sillinse by Sulpicius Severus, (L* ii.) and is 
now called Silley* Avienus fays, (Ora maritima, v. 113.) that the 
Tartefians (fo he calls the people ot Gadir) were accuftomed to trade 
to the Oeflrymnides ; and he then adds, that the hufandmen or planters 
( colon* ) and people of Carthage alfo went to them, which feems to infer 
the cftablilhment of a permanent colony. It appears extremely pro- 
bable, that Hefperides, Oeftrymnides, and Cafliterides, are but differ- 
ent names of the fame clufter of iflands, the chief one of which got the 
name of Silura, Silleni, or Silley, which name now comprehends the 
whole: and, if fo, Avienus perfe&ly agrees with Strabo, who fays, 
that the firft voyages were made to thefe iflands from Gadir, 

* Of Hanno’s voyage, we have only a Greek tranflation, or rather 
abridgement* We may therefore fufpedt the number of people to be 
erroneous, as it is not probable that fo many would embark before the 
coaft was explored, the ftations for the new colonifts chofen, and the 
plan of the emigration and ft dement duly arranged. 

f Polybius, who failed along the coaft, deferibes Kerne ( ap . Pirn. 
i. vi. c. 31*) as oppoflte to Mount Atlas, and about a mile from the 
main laifd 5 and with him Ptolemy nearly agrees, who plainly places 
Kerne north from the Fortunate Iflands or Canaries. Thefe'marks, 
and the confideration, that the Carthaginians would probably not make 
as much real diftance on an unknown as on a known coaft, may almoft 
fix the much contefted pofition of Kern6, which can anfwer to no oth<& 
place fo well as the little ifland of Mogadore, the harbour of which is a 
fmall bay between it and the coaft of Morocco* It is wonderful, that 
men of learning, with the clear evidence of Polybius and Ptolemy, and 
fame other ancient authors before their eyes, fhould let their fancy run 
fo wild, as to take the confiderable ifland of St Thomas, almoft under 
the equtno&ial line, or Madeira, alfo an ifland of fome extent, and too 
far from the coaft Xfl be reached by the ancient navigators, or even the 
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toaft inhabited by the negroes for twcnty.fuc days ; during which, ac- 
cording to the computation of a day’s courfc by Herodotus, he may 
have run 1820 miles, or 1300 as Skylax calculates the courfc. In his 
way, he difcovered foroe iflands, two days courfc from the Continent* 
called Gorillas by Hanoo’s interpreters, and, by later writers, Gorgatjas, 
and apparently the fame which have been alfo called the Hefperides, 
the Fortunate iflands, and the Canaries, # being the only iflands of any 
confequencc vifible from the main ifland of Africa* * p. 52, 53, 54, 

As the fubjeft of ancient commerce had hitherto been very fuper- 
ficially treated, Mr Macpherfon is compelled, in almoft every page 
of his firft volume, to compare the reports of the ancient writers, 
obfeured as they are by a vague and imperfect geography, with 
the more accurate relations of modern travellers, and thus to ella- 
blifti, one by one, the links of a chain of fa£ts which it is not al- 
ways poflible to connett. Hence, we often find a fingle note, or 
a few fentences of text, which are evidently the vefult of long 
and painful refearch. Of this we might eafily multiply inftances 
from the remoter periods of the hiilory j but we prefer the fol- 
lowing quotations from the middle ages, becaufe they poflefs a 
more popular intereft, and afford a few authentic documents de- 
rived from a fource not often confulted, on topics to which mo- 
dem hiftorians are, very wifely, much more attentive than their 
predeceffors. They occur under the year A. D. 500. 

* The following particulars of the manners, manufa&ures, See. of the 
inhabitants of the Britifli iflands beyond the limits of the Roman con- 
quefts, (to whom I have fcarcely had an opportunity of paying any at- 
tention hitherto), are chiefly colle&cd from the ancient biographers of 
the Saints, almoft the only writers of the weftern world in the dark 
ages, and brought together as throwing fome glimmering of light upon 
the fmall portion of arts, manufa&ures, trade, and navigation, drifting 
in thefe remote regions about this time, f 

* The Irifh ftiU retained the cuftom noted by Solinus, of adorning 
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vaft ifland of Madagafcar, on the eqft tide of Africa, for Ker;ne, a fmall 
ifland of a few furlongs in circumference, on the weft fide of that Conti- 
nent. But, unfortunately, men of great learning are fometimes very 
bad geographers. In the year 1765, the Emperor of Morocco ap- 
pointed Mogadore to be the port for the foreign trade of his domi- 
nions. 

* Some modern authors fttppofe the Biffago or Bilbo iflands, near 
the Rio- Grande, and others, the ifland of St Thomas, to be the Go- 
rillas. 

f Patric flourifhed from A. D. 432, the y*ar of his miffion, to 493 ; 
Brigit about 5005 and Columba from 522 to 597. The lives here 
, quoted were written very foOn after their own time, and may be tiufttd 
in eve^ thing but the mi racks. 
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thfcir fwords and daggers with the polifhed teeth of animals. [Addtnnani 
Vita Columba , 7!7£. /#£/. 8. 7h i.v, iii. c. 39.) The manufac- 

ture of fwords and other weapons was, in very early time9, pra&rfed in 
tfvery part of the Britilh ifhnds. 

* The luxury of riding in chariots wa« common in Britain and Ire- 

land, ( Patricii Synod, can . 9. Co fit of Vita Brigitte, ap . Mtjfmgham , 
cc. 6 , 7, II, Adamn. L. i. r. 995 /V. r. 43.) 

* A common article of drefs was a cloak or plaid, (peplum, pallium, 
fagum) adorned with a variety of colours, which was probably of home 
mamifa&ure. [Adatmi. L. tit . c. 1.) They had fine linen, which, with 
other articlesof fumptuous drtfs, may be prefumed to have been import- 
ed. The bodies of the dead, at lea II thole of eminent rank, were wrap- 
ped in line linen. (Paftic. Synod, can. 9. Cogitos. c. it. Adamn. L. iii. 
c . 26.) Decency of drefs w as recommended to all, but particularly to 
clergymen and their wives. ( Patric . Synod, can . 6.) 

f In the churches and abbays there were bells, which the pious and 
induflrioue abbots fometimes made with their Own hands. (Vita Gilda 
quoted in UJfcrii Brit • Becks. Amiq. p. 905. Edit. 1639. Adamn . Lib. /. 
C. ii. s 7>. Hi. c . 23.) 

4 Watermills were introduced in Britain by the Romans, as appears 
by the remains of a Roman mill lately difeovcied at Manchcfter. ( IVhit - 
nhr* s H 'tf . of Mattel, p. 315.] ; and, as they arc frequently mentioned 
during the Saxon period* we maybe afTuied, that an engi^ fo veiy u le- 
ft] 1, and atfo of fuch fimple conllrudiion, was uevei 1 allowed to go out of 
life, Ab'^ut this time they were nlfo ufed in Ireland. ( Ccgitps. c f 13.) 

‘ Wife Is made of gl.sfs, fen* drinking out of, weic ufed, tven in the 
txtiCmi ty of Britain, by the northern Piclits * ; but whether they were 
manufactured by themfelvcs, or imported, we are not told. [Adamn . « 
Jjh. it, c. 32,). We bate reafon to believe that t he art of manufacturing 
glafs was kiiuvvn, to the fourherp Britons}, before the invafion of the 
Romans. 

* Ale was a common drink? and m n de at home. Wine was alfo ufed 
upon fome occaft. r. ,, and molt probably imported. [Cog it os. c. 4. — . 
Adamn . L. ii <. *.) 

* The natives ol I u. land, and the north-weft coaft of Britain, and tlie 
adjacent iflauds, cam ht f'.hnon and V: her ft lb with nets, [Adamn. L. ii. 
c 17, 18. L. Hi. c. 2j>.) But they kr^w nothing of the vail advantage 
to be derived from an cx ten five fifcery, and only caught fifli for their 
own ufe. 

f Though 

— — * a 1 - 1 ’ * * *"* * r T* -*» 

* It is proper to obferve, that Cumin. who died m the year699, and 
was the onginai wn’tcr of the hie nf Coluinba, has not a word of the 
flory containing the notice of the drinking-glafs. It is not known in 
what year Adamnau wrote hi;* greatly ti larged copy of Cumin’s life of 
Columba. The manufacture of glafs was introduced among the linglilfy 
of Northumberland iu the v t ai 674. 
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* Though the leather boats of the Britons chiefly attrafted the atten- 
tion of foreigners, as being unufual with them, we mu A not fuppofe 
they had no others. They certainly learned to build vefTefs of wood 
while under the Roman dominion, if they had them not before. About 
this time, even in the remote Weftern iflands, they had long veflfcls built 
of oak planks ; and they all carried at lead one fail. Some of the vef- 
fels, covered with leather, were fuficient to go long voyages ; at leaft a$ 
far as from Ireland to Orkney, and even to advance as far into thfe 
Northern Ocean as a run of fourteen days, with full fail before a fouth 
wind. * ( Adamn . L. i, c. 1, L. il . cc . 42-, 45. J 

* 1 may here alfo obferve, that inftruments and trinkets made of gold, 
fome of them of confidcrable weight, were by no means uncommon in 
Ireland, as appears from the great numbers of them found in various 
parts of the councry, though they probably belong to ages prior to any* 
authentic hiftory. f As civilized nations do not carry the precious me- 
tals to countries in an inferior ftate of civilization, it feems more probable 
that the gold was found in mines, of which there are ft ill fome veilige 3 
in Ireland, than that it was imported ; though we fhould even fuppofe 
with Tacitus, ( Vita Agric. c . 24.) that Ireland had a greater foreign 
trade than Britain.’ — Vol. I. p. 223, 224. 

Such notices concerning the manners of ancient nations, how- 
ever ihort, are always interefting to thole who wilh to trace, in 
hiftory, the progrefs of mankind towards improvement and civi- 
lization. For this reafon, the following Ihort ext raft, (from 
Vol. I. p, 391.) refpe&ing the manners of the Italians, about 
A. D, 1238, may be worth copying. 

* Their food was very moderate, or rather fcanty. The common 
people had meat only three times in a week : their dinner was pot herbs, 
boiled with meat ; their fupper, the cold meat left from dinner. The 
hufband and wife ate out of the fame difti; and they had but one or two 
.cups in the hniife. They had no candles made of tallow or wax ; but a 
torch, held by one of the children, or a fervant, gave them light at flip- 
per. Many had no wine in tile furnmer. Their vine-cellars were fmall ; 
and their barns were not large. The men, whole chief pride was in 

R 4 their 

* It appears that fome wrong-headed monks, either by ftiefs i f wea- 
ther, or by defign, (forth* perfection of leligiou was fuppolcd to cunflft 
in rendering themfJves uleleis, by withdrawing hum iocicty) had actu- 
ally failed to Iceland, where they fettled, it being molt; piobably im- 
pofflble for them to find then way back again ; ami then books, in the 
JLrifh language, bells, &c. were found time by the firfl colonifts from 
Norway. { Aril Scbcda de Ijlandia , r. 2 ) 

f See Anhaohfia Brllann, l r . Yu No, 3. V Hi, p. 555. VNlancey's 
Colic thine a de Re l us Hib&rn . No, \iii . One gold fibula of ten ounces, 
(reprefenttd in Rlate vi. No. 2.) was fold to a goldfmith, who inform- 
ed Colonel V alienee y that he had melted down feveral of that form, one 
of which weighed lixteen ounces. 
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their arms am! borfes, wore caps made w}th iron*fcales, and cloaks made 
<of leather, without any covering* or of woollen cloth without leather. 
The women wore jackets, of a fluff called pignolatc f with gowns of linen; 
jand their head-dreffes were very Ample. Very few people had any gold 
i>r filver on their clothes, Thofp who poffefled a frnall fum of money 
were thought rich ; and the homely drefs of the women required but 
fmall marriage* portions. The nobles were proud of living in towers ; 
and thence the cities were filled with thofe fortified dwellings. (Ricce* 
baldt Ferrartenjis , H'tjl. imper, ap, Muratorl Script. V \ v, ccL 128.) * 

We (hall now add another extrafl, for the fake of its Angularity. 
Jlvery reader is acquainted with the numerous advantages derived 
to modern navigators from the invaluable invention of the mari- 
ner’s compafs ; the want of which compelled the Phoenician, the 
Greek, and the early Italian navigators, to creep from headland 
to headland, without venturing to quit the (bore, excepting when 
an ifland, fo near as to be diftin&ly feen from the continent, 
offered them an equally fecugre retreat from the violence of an 
accidental temped. Yet we know that the bolder Norwegians, 
though expofed to far greater perils from the habitual inclemency 
of a high northern latitude, and from the frequent cloudinefs of 
their atmofphere, were in the habit of attempting, and often with 
fuccefs, a voyage of fome length upon the ocean. It would be 
unjuft to tax with temerity a fplrit of enterprize v$fiich fo often 
accomplifhed its objed. We muft therefore fuppofe that a patient 
pbfervation of natural phenomena* attention to the flight of mi- 
gratory birds, and to the direction of currents, and fome few Am- 
ple devices which, being no longer neceffary, are now forgotten, 
muft have ferved as fubftitutes for the mere valuable refources of 
modern navigation. One of thefe devices is recorded by Mr Mac- 
pherfon in a note, vol. I. p. 261. 

* Arngrim Jonas tells us^ that when Flok, a famous Norwegian na- 
vigator, was going to fet out from- Shetland for Iceland, then called 
jbardarfhoim, he took on board fome crows, becaufe the mariner’s compafs 
was not )tt in vfe. When he thought he had made a confiderable part 
of his way, he threw up one of his crows, which, feeing land aftern, 
flew to it ; whence Flok, concluding that he was nearer to Shetland 
(perhaps rather Faroe) than any other land, kept on his courfe for 
fome tittie, and then fent out another crow, which, feeing no land at 
all, returned to the veffel. At laft, having run the greateft part of his 
way, another crow was fent out by him, which, feeipg land ahead, im- 
mediately flew for it ; and Flok, following his guide, fell in with the 
call end of the iflancl. Such uas the Ample mode of fleering their 
courfe, pra&ifed by thofe bold navigators of the ftormy northern ocean. 
Ti e ancient natives of Taproban£* (Ceylon) ufed the fame expedient 
when dimming along the tranquil furfacc of the Indian Ocean. ( Plinii 
fftfl. Nat, Lib, vi. c . 22.) * 


We 
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We (hall here take leave of the firfl volume ; conceiving that 
the extra&s already given are fufficiently ample to anfwer our 
purpofe, by exhibiting a fair fpecimen of the author’s tnanner. 
The third part, commencing with the acceflion of his prefent Ma~ 
jefty, and occupying 950 clofely printed quarto pages, is, of 
courfe, far more interefling to the uatefman, to the political eco-* 
nomift, and even to the common reader ; but as the fa£ts which 
it contains are, in general, familiarly known, and are of neceffity 
much compreffed, very few of them would appear to advantage 
in the infulated date in which alone we could exhibit them* The ■ 
following anecdote, however, (in voL iv. p. 401.) is a ftriking ex- 
ception to this remark ; it is perfe£tly new to us ; and we fincerc- 
ly wifli to give it all the publicity which it deferves. 

* 1797. The manufacturing intereft of Great Britain fuftalned a 
very heavy, and (as it has fince turned out) perhaps an irreparable lofs, 
in the death of Mr Stephen Dolignou, the ingenious inventor of a high- 
ly improved kind of weaving machinery, adapted to the manufacture of 
all kinds of fluffs, from the eoarfcft to the fineft, and from the narrow- 
ed to the broadeft. The looms may be wrought by the power of wind, 
water, lleam, weights, or animal ftrength ; and they differ from all 
other weaving machinery in poffeffing (if l may be allowed the phrafe) 
an inftindtive capacity of knowing when any thread of the warp or weh 
is broken ; in wnich cafe the loom, wherein fuch an accident has hap- 
pened, ceafes its motion, whilft the others, actuated by the fame mov- 
ing power, proceed in their work 5 thereby calling upon the perfon at- 
tending it to repair the damage, which being done, it immediately goes 
on as before. Six of thefe looms may with eafe be attended by a girl 
of fifteen years of age, or by an infirm or aged perfon of either fex. 

* This invention poffeffes the important advantage over moil other 
fpecies of machinery for the abridgement of labour, that the general ufe 
of it can give no alarm to the people engaged in the manual fabrication 
of the goods which may be made by it, if the art is laid open to the 
public ; for a weaver, who has been accuftomed to work upon one 
loom, may, as the expenfe of the machinery is moderate, eafily fet up 
fix looms, to be wrought by weights or other moving power, and im- 
mediately furnifii fix times as much cloth at half the former price of weav- 
ing, and even three times as much as before* His increafed profits may 
very foon enable him to fet up fix more, to be attended by his wife or 
his children j and fo he may proceed till he is matter of a great fa&ory. 
Thus, the ufc of this machinery, inftead of threatening them with lofs 
of employment, may, in the very firtt inftance, be a bleffing, and a fund 
of wealth to the Britifti operative weavers, who need only fuch affift- 
ance to counteract the enormous expenfe of living, to enable them to 
become the manufacturers for the whole world* 

* This rnoft ufeful invention, which crowns and completes what Ark- 
wright’s machinery began, would ere now have enabled the Britifti ma- 
nufacturer 
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uufa&urer to bring cotton from its raw ftate, as it dropt from theiweigh- 
ing engine, to a finilhed web fit for immediate ufe, all by the agency of 
quick and cheap-working machinery, had the inventor been (pared to 
eftablifh his works on a feale fufliciently extenlive. But it pleafed God 
to take him off (February 7th, 1797) foon after he had brojjght his 
machinery to a Hate of perfection fatisfaCtory to himfclf. And this 
friend of mankind, who, if he had flourished in ancient times, would 
have been honoured with ftatues and altars, and been ranked with Mer- 
curius Trifmegiltus, Minerva, Ceres, Melcartus, and other beneficent 
deities, now lies in a village church-yard (Benjes near Hertford), with- 
out an infeription to record his merits, or even his name. * 

A note in the lame page conveys the following additional infor- 
mation. 

< A relation, whom Mr Dolignou inftru&ed, with a view to make 
him his partner and fucceffor in the bufinefs, underttamis the confi ruc- 
tion and ufe of the machinery ; arid there are many young women, now 
difperfed in fervice or other employments, whom be taught to work on 
the looms. It is therefore not yet too late, for any who feel themfelves 
called upon by motives of patriotifm, philanthropy, or in tore tl, to ad 
as the guardians of Britijh tnatinf j Hurt's, to produce beneficial and re- 
putable employment to young women, or to improve their own fortunes 
by a moil profitable branch of indultry, to relate this orphan manufac- 
ture from annihilation, and to nurfe it up to maturity and ilrenglh, with 
great benefit to themfelves, and incalculable advantages to the commerce, 
the wealth, and the power, of Great Britain . 9 

We have already had occaficn to obforve, that the editor of 
fuch a work as the prefen t has few opportunities of recommending 
himfelf to his reader, otherwife than by patient indultry of re- 
search, and by minute accuracy of ftatrment ; and indeed Mr 
Macphcrfon has, in general, molt (tudtoufly avoided any deviation 
from the llridt duty of the antulifl, confining liimlelf to a mere 
relation of fa£ts, and leaving Ids readers to draw from them fuch 
inferences as they may think fit,. But as the complicated commer- 
cial accounts of nations are ufually dated, like the Ample tranfac- 
tions of common merchants, in the technical language of book- 
keeping, which, with great appearance of clearnefs in the feveral 
entries, is very apt to miflead a novice in political arithmetic, the 
cautious editor is fometimes compelled, though always with ap- 
parent reluctance, to d etc 61 and explain the various fourccs of er- 
ror. We (hall quote an example from vol. III. p.341. on the 
fubje£t of the cultomhoufe accounts of the year 1760. 

‘ It has been cuftomary to con finer our trade with thofe countries, 
from which we import a greater value than we export to them, as un- 
profitable ; and that with thole, to which our exports exceed the value 
of our imports, as profitable. But fuch a rule is liable to a great 

number 
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exceptions. The apparent balance mufl be frequently erro- 
from the inaccuracy of the valuation. For example, the Irifh 
linens are all rated in the cuftomhoufe entries in England at 8d. % 
yAvd on an average ; whereas, is. 4 < 3 . a yard, the average price affumed 
in the^ifh cuflomhoufe books, is rather under the value. As linens 
generally conflitute above a half of the value of the impotts from Ire* 
land to England and Scotland, the error in the value of that one artR 
cle turns the balance of trade with Ireland againft Great Britain : and 
the vahffitfttaf} in many other branches of our commerce are not a whit 
more accurate. Money brought into Great Britain is not fubjedt to 
entry; and therefore does not appear in the cuftomhoufe books, any 
more than bills of exchange. Money carried out fwells the amount of 
export entries, * and confequcntly enlarges the fuppofed general pro- 
fit ; though, according to the do&rine, that gold and filver are the 
only llar.dmd of wealth, Inch exportation is fo much clear lofs to the 
nation. Great quantities of goods, fubje& to high duties, totally pro- 
hibited, or (hipped for exportation upon bounties or drawbacks, are 
clamlcftioely imported. Such importations, though not appearing in 
the general account, there is reafon to believe, have confiderable influ- 
ence on the exchange with fome neighbouring countries, f And fuch 
of thofe fmuggied goods as have been entered for exportation, perhaps 
over and over again, thus make great additions to the fallacious eftimate 
of the profitable balance, without ever being in reality exported at all 
for foreign confumption. All goods exported for the ufe of our armies 
abroad, are part of the national expenditure ; and can no more confti- 
tute a' real part of the profitable balance, apparently fwelied by their 
exportation, chart the goods taken from his flock by a manufa&urer or 
{hopkeeper for Ids own ufe, can be iiattd as enlarging his profitable 
fales. Cargoes entered outward, which are loft at fea, or taken by the 
enemy, (well the amount of exports, and confequently of fuppofed pro- 
fit ; whereas, in (a&, they are a dead lofs to the nation, (and, in cafe 

of 

* Till the year 17 65, the gold and filver cairied abroad were entered 
in the cuflomhoufe hook?, as merchandize exported, under the title of 
foreign gold and bullion, (being 884,102). Ji*. 3d. for the year 1760), 
which*’ being foreign, mud have been pievioufly imported, though th^ 
cuflomhoufe takes no cognizance of the importation. In extracting 
the accounts for the years 1760—1764, I have omitted this article^ 
which, a9 it ftands in the exports, appears to (well the favourable ba- 
lance ; whereas it is, in fad, the neceffary payment of an unfavourable 
balance. In time of peace, the bullion which is exported goes, moftly, 
to China. 

*(■ For example, can we fuppofe that England, this year, bought 
goods fiom France only to the amount of 37I., in return for goods to 
the amout of 209,946!. ? Or, that Scotland took not one article in re- 
turn for tobacco, &c, amounting to 341,871!., feeing that the com- 
merce in tobacco was tolerated on both Tides ? 
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of capture, tend to enrich the enemy by whom they are In ftttBt# t%> 
ported)* while the want of the homeward cargo, which (houtd mat 
been imported in return, and which to the individual fufferer, is not 
only a real lofi^ but a heavy difappointnaent and derangement of his 
plant of trade, tends to enlarge the fuppofed balance of trade it&ur fa- 
vour. And the loft or capture of homeward-bound (hips, in the fame 
manner, by diminifhing the amount of entered imports, fallaciously adds 
VS the apparent favourable balance. 

* On the other hand, there are branches of trade which would be 
ruinous, if the imports did not exceed the exports, or, in other words, 
if the balance were not unfavourable, according to this ftandtrd of esti- 
mation. Such is the trade with all our Weft India fettlements, which 
have been formed and fopported by Britifh capitals, and in a great mea- 
fure owned by proprietors refiding in Great Britain. Therefore, the 
outward cargoes are to be confidcred as the ftock employed in the cul- 
ture of the plantations ; and the homeward cargoes are in fa& the pro- 
ceeds of that culture, the exceft of which is not a lob to the nation, 
but the real amount of the net profits coming into the pockets of the 
proprietors, and giving a very comfortable demonftration how much the 

' amount of the produft is more than the prime coft. In other words, 
*the outward cargoes are the feed, and the inward cargoes are the harixjl. 
Neither is the balance, ftated as due to the iflands, remitted to them to 
incrcafe their ftock of circulating money. A part of it is paid, as in- 
tereft or difeharge of debts, to capitalists at home, to whom many of 
the plantations are deeply mortgaged. Another part (and, I hope, the 
largeft) refts with the proprietors, of whom a very confiderable number 
are merchants refiding in Great Britain, and many of the others alfo ro- 
fide in England, living on the balance of their plantation produce, which, 
if not entirely exhaufted in their expenditure, is laid out in purchafes at 
borne, or in improving the Weft India plantations, and thus, in either 
^y» adding to, and by no means deducing from, the national opu- 
lence. 

* The fame reafoning will alfo hold good with the trade to Hudibn’s 
Bay, and feveral others, wherein the exceft of the imports is the real 
profit, and a continuation of favourable balances would in a few years 
min the trade. In forae branches of bufineft, the goods exported are 
merely the charges of trade, as is the cafe in all filheries. For ex- 
ample, if a large fum appeared as the amount of goods carried to Green- 
land, and none at all brought from it, it is evident that the apparent 
favourable balance is a dead lofs, and that the adventurers, befides the 
goods (hipped, and entered as exported, iofc alfo the wages and provi- 
sions of the feamen, and the wear and tear of their (hips ; whereas, in 
fuch trades, the exceft of the imports above the exports, (or, if any 
body plcafes to call it fo, the unfavourable balance), (hews the amount 
of the national gain. 

* There is anotber kind of deceptive inference to be drawn from the 
^cpftomhpufe entries, if not duly guarded pgainft. It is ncceffary to 

advert, 
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a^vefm^faat the exports to Tome countries conftitute the prime coffc of 
c^rgpof to be (hipped off from them to a third country* Thus, the 
wines of Madeira are fent to the Briti/h fettlementa in the Eall and 
Weft Indies; and, even if intended for Britain, are often carried b f 
the cirqpitous route of thofe diftant regions before tlfey are brought 
home. The bulk of the cargoes from Africa, confifts of the mifeiu- 
ble natives, who are fold in the Weft ladies, and the proceeds are ge- 
nerally remitted to Great Britain in bills of exchange which do not ap- 
pear at the cuftomhoufe books; and, in like manner, mo ft of 
the cargoes : carried from Newfoundland and the adjacent countries, con- 
fift of fifti ^rhich never come to Great Britain, but are fold in Spain, 
Portugal, and other Roman Catholic countries, and their proceeds allb 
brought home in bills of exchange. 

* Were we to eftimate the profperity of a country merely from the 
balance of trade in the cuftomhoufe books, Scotland muft be pronoun- 
ced to be in a ruinous (late, ever finoe the, American war; the imports 
From foreign countries being generally more than the exports to them $ 
as will appear by the accounts to be found in the fubiequent parts of 
this work. But the truth is, that, fince that event, the people of 
Scotland have paid more attention than formerly to manufa&ures, which 
(by land-carriage and coafting navigation, neither of which appear ia 
the cuftomhoufe books) are carried to every part of Great Britain, awi 
enter to a much larger amount into the exports of London than into thofe 
of Glafgow : and that, upon the whole, the trade of Scotland is now 
more flourifhing than ever. 

1 From what has been faid it will appear, that all arguments, calcu- 
lations, or arrangements, founded upon the fuppofed balance of trade* 
are very fallacious $ and that thofe founded upon the balance with any 
particular country are generally much more fallacious than thofe dedu- 
ced from the general balance of the whole foreign trade of the na- 
tion. ’ # % 

Our limits will not permit us to enter any further into a de- 
feription of this part of the woTk t becaufc the variety of its 
contents is almoft infinite. We find in vol. 4. p. 525. etfeqq. a 
review of the whole of our manufa&uTes, as carried on in the 
year 1800; and in p. 537, a fpecification of all the principal 
articles of merchandize which a&ually compofed the trade o£ 
Great Britain, in that year, with all parts of the world, extract- 
ed from the proper books in the cuftomhoufe 5 befides which, 
feparate notices and anecdotes, relating to the progrefs of e- 
very branch of human induftry, occur perpetually. 4 Quicquid 
agunt homines 9 n*ay fairly be confidcred as the fubjeffc of our 
author’s repertory. We (hall therefore now haften to take no- 
tice of the appendix, referring our general remarks for the con- 
clufion of the work. 

This appendix cotififts of four pieces, of which the firft is a 
table divided into twelve column*, and prefeuting, at one open- 
ing 
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ing of the book, the chronology of the principal foverpigns of 
Europe, from the year 800 to the pTefent time. 

Nos.'two and three are auxiliary tables, to aflift us in calcu* 
lating the depreciation of money from the Conquelt .to the year 
1800; No. 2. expreffing the quantity of fine filver contained 
in the pound Sterling at different periods, both in England and 
in Scotland, and No. 3. being a chronological table of the prices 
of coin and of various other articles, the authority for each be- 
ing annexed to the prices quoted. 

This table is, beyond comparifon, the fulleft that we remem- 
ber to have feen, and, by pointing out the fources from which 
all its elements are derived, and thus enabling us to difeovet 
any error into which the copyift might inadvertently have fallen, 
i$ rendered doubly valuable. Yet we muft doubt whether, as 
the author fuppofes, * by a comparifon of thefe two tables, the 
real value of money, through all the ftages of its diminution 
and depreciation, may be afeertained with tolerable accuracy, ’ 
if we fuppofe, as he does, that the increafe of taxes, in many 
articles, now conftitutes the greateft part of the price, bor 
example, if we- take an average of the price of u heat, duru.g 
the four years 1771, 2, 3, 4, and compare it with a fiimlar ave- 
rage of the years 1796, 7, 8, 9, it will appear that wheat had 
rifen during the interval only in the proportion of too to 124 
nearly $ yet, fuch was the progrefs of taxation during this period, 
that we fhould perhaps be nearer the truth in fuppofing that the 
general expence of living had nearly doubled. The price of 
grain is, however, the belt fingle ftandard ta which we can ap- 
peal as a meafure of the depreciation of money, though it Ihouid 
ieem that the progrefs of the national debt mud enter as an im- 
portant element into the calculation of the money-price of com- 
modities of all kinds ; both becaufe the huge portions of the na- 
tional capital lent to Government in time of war, and fpent as 
income, muft produce the fame efF £t as a fimilar augmentation 
of bullion ; and becaufe the taxes railed to pay the intereft, 
though fome may operate as a ftimuius to induftry or to inven- 
tion, and thus diminifh inftead of railing the price of particular 
articles, whilft others may fall for a time on the grower inftead 
of the confumer, muft ultimately raife the price of the taxed 
commodities, and thence gradually fpread to thofe which are 
.untaxed. We therefore conceive that a fhort table, exhibiting 
at one view the fucceffive augmentations of the public debt, 
mipht have been ufeful in this place for many purpofes of re- 
ference. 

♦ The fourth number of the Appendix is entitled * a commercial 
m^ufaft^ral gazetteer of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
A * - tain 
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tain attcl Ireland, * occupying 53 clofely printed pages in double 
column. A geographical fketch of a fomewhat fimilar nature, 
but far lefs ably executed, is added, if our recolle&ion do'not 
deceive us, to the DiCtionnaire de Commerce pf M. Savary ; 
but we do not remember to have feen any compilation of equal 
intereft: with the prefent, which feems to contain the lateft, as 
well as the molt correct defcriptioifextant of all the manufactur- 
ing towns in the united kingdom. We fhall here fubjoin two 
extracts from this gazetteer, which adds very cotiliderably to the 
utility of the work. 

* Carron- works {Stirlings hire , Scotland}. — The great eft iron-works in 
Europe, conducted by the great eft company ever adbctated for carrying 
on a manufacture.' For giving motion to the machinery of this vaft 
eftablilhment, th** company hive the command of the whole force of 
the river Carron, which alfo brings their ore, coals, and other materials 
up to the works, and carries off the manufactured goods without any 
cartage. Cannon are call folid, and bored by drills turned by the 
river; and not only the Britifh Government, but every power in Europe 
has been fuppljed with them. There is alfo a lliortcr kind of cannon, 
of a proportion between a great gun and a howitzer, invented in the 
year 1752, at the fort on Cove Illmd, in the harbour of Cork, by 
General Melville, fir ft made here in 1779 by Mr Gafcoignc, director 
of the works, and now well known over all the world by the name of 
earronades. Pipes, cylinders, boilers for fugar-works, ballaft for (hip:, 
ftove-grates, which are now in almoft every apartment of. the Britilh do- 
minions where coal is burned ; and, in general, every article that can 
be made of caft-lron, are made in great perfection at thefe work?. 
There are alfo forges for making anchors of all fizes, anvils, and other 
heavy articles ; machinery for making malleable iron and plating iron. 
Above t |G tons of coal are expended every day, and about 1000 men., 
are employed in time of peace, but a much greater number in war* 
In the neighbourhood there is a large manufacture of nails ; and feverai 
othem, on fmailer feales. * 

* Fulneck (Torl t IV. /?.), a village inhabited entirely by Moravians, 
ftands in a moft romantic lituatioo, on a Hoping bank facing the fun, 
at the bottom of which there runs a pretty dream. The fpact between 
the houfes and the brook is a continued garden, with cloth-tenter* io- 
terfperfed. There is in the village a very elegant building, containing 
a chapel and fehookhoufe, with lodging for the fcholars. There are 
alfo two very Angular inftitutions, almoft refembling a monad try and a 
nunnery, called the young mens* economy , and the young nvomriu 9 economy. 
No flrangers of the other fex are admitted into either houfe ; but the 
inhabitants may come out to converfe with thtir friends. They follow 
any bu finefs they choofe, and may change their way of life when they 
pleafe. fie women are about fixty in number, moftly employed in 
embroidery and tambou^nj^jjnd they^aU deep in one Urge room. The 

nsenj 
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meri t who are about fifty, alfo fleep all in one room. There la alfo a 
houfe in whioh all the widows live together. * 

The whole work is terminated by a general chronological in- 
dex of 92 pages. 

For the reafons which we have already dated, we (hall abftaiu 
from making any remarks on the flyle and language of this book, 
which, though plain and unadorned, are, in general, rematkably 
perfpicuous. But we mult point out to Mr Macpherfon one 
paffage, in which the expreflion appears to us very awkward, and 
which, though not mentioned in the table of errata 9 has apparent- 
ly been perverted by fome miftake of the printer. It is in Vol. III. 
p. 355., where it is dated, that ( if a (hip has failed from any 
given point, where the fun was in the zenith ( or in his meridional 
altitude ) 9 and, next day, when the fun is in the zenith , it is found 
by a watch, which goes perfectly true, that it is four minutes after 
twelve, the fhip has made one degree of difference of longitude 
to the wedward/ &c. It certainly was not intended to redrift 
the proposition to tropical climates, where only the meridional 
ftm can be in the zenith, fo that the words ( on the meridian 9 
ought probably to be fubdituted for both the phrafes marked in 
italics. 

We mud alfo exprefs our difapprobation of the uncouth mode 
of fpelling many common words. Why fubdirute therefor for 
there/irr, la/er for latter, tun for ton ? To edablifh a rational 
orthography in Englifli is apparently quite impoffible, but it is 
eafy to adopt that which is now fixed by cudorn, and no man 
can depart from it with impunity. 

We have faid that, in compiling thefe volumes, which were 
intended as a repertory of fa£ts, the author has cautioufly ab- 
ftained from all matters of theory, referving (perhaps) his obfer- 
vations and opinions for fome future publicatio'i. But there is 
one opinion, or rather fentiment, which feems always prefent 
in his heart and mind, and which, at almod every page, drops 
fpontaneoufly from his pen. This is a detedation of war, the 
parent of crimes and of calamities ; a rooted diflike of all its in- 
ftruments and agents ; and a veneration for the peaceful benefac- 
tors of mankind, the Wedge woods, the Arkwrights, the Watts, 
the Brindleys, &c. to whom he would willingly transfer thofe 
triumphs and dignities which are fo frequently and fo perverlely 
beftowed on the fanguinary fons of ambition. Perhaps praife 
and blame might be more juftly ciidributed by an affembly of 
salzn philosophers than they now are by the giddy multidude ; 
yet this multitude might poflibly allege with fome truth, in jufti- 
fication of its awards, that the ingenuity of the artid, and the 
fkilful enterprife of the merchant, or, .even of the agricultural. 
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arc beft recompenfed by a communication of the health and pros- 
perity which they have contributed to d id-* min ate *, and that 
lionour, the prize for which life is daily ventured, is naturally 
the exclufive and appropriate reward of hardy intrepidity. It is 
true that this quality may be fometimes coupled wirh ihe molt 
odious vices, — with paltry cunning, with felfilh ambition, and 
with malignant ferocity ; and men thus endowed, and armed 
with power, may ravage the univerfe like a peflilence : yet to 
this defolating fpirit may be oppofed a faviour fpirit of ilill high- 
er power, fo long as fuch a fpirit (hall be j ultly valued, fo long 
as the rewards of emhufuftic hcroifm (hall not be bellowed on 
inventive ingenuity. Thefe, and many fimilar arguments might 
be urged in exculpation of the vulgar feelings of mankind on this 
fubjeft, and might, perhaps, drferve cortfideration. But, be 
this as it may, we are very far from meaning to reprobate the 
favourite opinion of our venerable author, which, befides that 
we believe it to (low from the ge nuine benevolence of his heart, 
mull evidently have formed his principal inducement to under- 
take, and his chief encouragement to perfevere in a talk, the 
completion of which required much feverc labour, and has con- 
fumed many years of a ufefu) life. No literary work, we believe, 
can be well performed, which is not performed with fome de- 
gree of confcious fatisfadlion ; and, as few things are lefs allur- 
ing in themfelves than arithmetical calculations and commercial 
documents, we are perluadrd that no motive but a firm convic- 
tion of the importance and moral utility of his undertaking could 
have induced the learned editor of Wyntown to compile the 
Annals of Commerce. 

Upon the whole, we have no hefitation in faying, that Mr 
Macpherfon has, in our opinion, performed all that could be 
expedit'd from an individual, and perhaps more than tire public 
had a right to expect from him, becaule it is fcarcely pollible 
that his readers (hould be capable of appreciating the extent of 
his toil, with which therefore the increafe of his reputation is 
not likely to be commenfurate. Numberlefs palfages of the an- 
cient hiltorians, like certain problems in algebra, are fulccptible 
of an indefinite number of folutions; and on fuch oceafions, it: 
would be abfurd to lay, that he has never laid himfeif open to 
criticifm, even fair criticifm, — or that he has never deceived him- 
feif : but the internal evidence of every page convinces us, that 
he never means to deceive his reader, in our notice of his work, 
we have endeavoured to be as concife as pollible, becaufe the 
praife of a critic is often fufpicious; and cenfure, we are afraid 
would, in this inltance, be ufelefs, fince it is highly improbable 
that the author fhould ever attempt the Herculean talk of revif- 
vo u Yin. no. 16* 5 i ng 
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rng a fecond edition of fuch an enormous mafs of materials, 
even on the fuppofition that his attention ihould not be called 
off during the interval to fome newer objeft of inquiry. 


Art. II. Travels after the Peace of Amiens , through Parts of 
Prance , Switzerland, Italy , and Germany . By J. G. Lemaiftre, 
Efq. 3 vol. 8vo. pp. 1225. London, Johnfon. 1806. 

M r Lemaistre feems, as far as we can difcern, to be one of 
the great multitude of Englifh idlers whom every fufpen- 
fion of hoftifities pours over the face of the Continent, and who 
fortunately return, for the molt part with as little inclination 
as talent, to become writers of travels. The interelf excited by 
his adventures, is nearly fuch as might be expe£ted from the do- 
meftic narratives of thefe worthy gentlemen* His route is, of 
all others* the moft beaten, being an integral portion of the 
grand tour of Europe. His movements were confined to the 
highway and the more eafy parts thereof, by the company of his 
wife. His intercourfe with the natives was limited by the ra- 
pidity of his movements, and his entire ignorance of the lan- 
guages. His general remarks approach to the excellence of thofe 
which not unfrequently are heard to drop from country gentle- 
men. And the fpecies of information which he colle&s, may 
be with certainty found among the manuferipts of any given 
traveller, capable of committing his oblervations on manners 
and cities, to the paper of his pocket-book. Were it not, in- 
deed, for the fmall number of thefe repofitories which ever fee 
the light, we Ihould have found the talk of penetrating through 
thefe volumes altogether intolerable. The genuine anglicifm of 
the chief obje&s of attention, eating, drinking, paying, quar- 
relling with drivers, innkeepers, and foreign cultoms, would 
have been ill repaid by the few fcattered notices of more im- 
portant matters which now and then forced themfelve 3 on the 
traveller’s view ; the omiffion of almoft every thing which one 
could have wifhed to fee deferibed, would have been hardly 
compenfated by the minute infertion of almoft all that one could 
have fpared $ and the lingular difqualification of rhe author, iu 
all the great requifites of a traveller, would have been poorly 
counterbalanced by his various opportunities of procuring inform 
rnation. But while countries are changing their governments, 
their political relations, their boundaries, their manners, their 
very names and phyfical appearances, with a rapidity happily 
unknown in former times, the laft meagre account that can be 
procured of them, is iu Corns rejects preferable to the fulleft 
2 and 
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and mod ingenious works of an earlier date : and we have gene-* 
rally remarked, that , though the labour of toiling through mo- 
dern books of travels is feldom repaid by the detached fcraps of 
information which they contain ; yet this toil, when undergone 
by one, cannot fail to be of general utility, by diving other read- 
ers the bulk of the talk, and extracting for their ufe the little that 
thofe works prefent. This confideration muff form, at once, our 
reward for the ungrateful labour to which we have fubmitted, 
and our apology for troubling our readers with an account of Mr 
Lemailtre*$ three volumes. 

It is not eafy to imagine a more dull and infipid feries of let- 
ters than this honeft gentleman has managed to indite upon 
Switzerland and Italy* What he tells of one ftage, he almoft 
invariably repeats of every other. Ilis adventures confift of 
now a (bower of rain — now a late arrival ; his views are fome- 
times a mountain, fometimes a valley ; his calamities are always 
a bad dinner, or a dear bill, or a fulky landlord, and a lazy 
poftillion •, things, we readily admit, molt interelling in them- 
lelves, and highly fit to occupy a man’s ferious attention, as indeed 
they never fail to do, whether wc permit them or nor* but exceed- 
ingly apt to be undervalued by thofe who merely read the hiltory of 
his journeyings. Then, upon every occafion, Mrs Lemaiftre is 
afraid *, whether the day is good or bad, — by moonlight and in 
the dark,— on precipices or in plains,— by land and by water, — 
this lady’s fears are perennial. Not that wc by any means doubt 
the faCf, or are at all inclined to blame a hufband for being anxi- 
ous about his wife ; but we conceive that printed books have lit- 
tle to do with fuch touching and domeftic points, and that they 
might all have fafely been left out, and fupplied by the reader’s 
imagination* 

If, however, we are fomewhat out of humour with Mr Le- 
tnaiftre’s manner of telling his tale, and getting together his 
materials, we are rather worfe off when he ftops, as he has an un- 
lucky habit of doing, to reflect and ‘ meditate the palling feene. * 
There is not, we believe, within the four corners of his hook, 
a pofition which the hardieft fceptic could find a moment’s hefi- 
tation in admitting. He has no mercy on common topics, of un- 
queftionable and molt notorious truth. He drives you to abfoiute 
diftra&ion by his fenfible and utterly irrefragable obfervations. 
You are perpetually (tunned, not with the novelty* but certainly 
with the folid content of his remark. He equals, in this fpe- 
cies of cruelty, a whole Country fquire and his maiden lifter. 
In fa£t, the evil which haunts ofte through the whole book, is a 
hopelefs and unvaried mediocrity, for which there is never any 
cure, and no palliative but refigoation. We begin our extracts 

S % with 
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wit 1 ’ a few fpeeimens of tins vein of reflection, which pervades 
INI' Lenu : Ire’s writings. They will ferve as an excufe for con- 
f»- i*-»g otv future attention to his deferiptions, and are taken al- 
rn dt at Mticiom. 

k id Amadeus ered>ed a church on the expulfion of tlie 
lhvn,n by Prince Fuj^ne, tiom Piedmont. One might have 
hop d to view this building at peace horn all moral reflections, 
and only annoyed by the monuments am! veftry anecdotes which 
burnt all inch places. But Mr Lemaiftre has decreed otherwise. 

* In recolleCt'Pg, ’ fays he, • this circumftance, in viewing this 
fple rul'd monument of a pafl triumph over the French, one’s 
pirv for the pn fent vanqullhed flate of the Piedmontefe and their 
depofed foreign, naturally increafcs, and the mind is forcibly 
recalled to the ftrangc mutability of human affairs. * (l. 182.) 

Again, talking of the natives of Turin, he remarks, * that they 
have no induflry, becaufe they have no commerce, and confe- 
quently no fpirit or aCfivity/ And after noticing their exceflive 
bigotry, and conftant attendance at mafs, he judicioufly warns 
us not to fuppofe, that on this account, they are proportionably 
virtuous *, and all this, as if we had not to v. ade through fuch 
information as the following, in the very fame pages. * Our 
journey from Tur.n to the Supurga, occupied nearly two hours > 
but on our return, being on a defeent, we performed the fame 
diftance in half that time. * — 4 We went to hear mafs, being 
Suvidai : the mufic did not anfwer the expectations which we 
had formed. ’ — 4 In vifiting, for the fecond time, the chapel of 
St Suaire, I was much pleafed with the marble rotundo, which 
is certainly beautiful. ’ — 4 In returning, we were much furprifed 
at perceiving the immenfe crowd which (iiled the road from Tu- 
rin to the Valentin. It was, indeed, fo full of palfengers, that 
it reminded me of Hyde Park on a Sunday ; I alfo counted five 
©r fix good carriages, * See. See, 

The fubjeft of invafion affords matter of* harangue more than 
once. It was the apprehenfion of this event that forced our au- 
thor home. Little does he 4 believe fuch an attempt likely to be 
made ; but who could hr ar to be abfeot for an inftant, while our 
common countrv is re maced ? ’ (ii. 250 — 419.) But the* whole 
force of Mr Lcmaiflre’s genius is c riled f rth by the ancient and 
eltabli(h'*d topic of death. In ouier to indulge upon this point, 
he properly vifits the Capuchin convent at Vienna, where the 
Royal family are buried j and then tombs 4 are calculated to 
create reflections, at once aw-ul and mftru&ive, ’ We fhould ill 
difeharge the duty we ow. to our readers, were we not to give 
them the benefit of thofe awfu ; and inftru£rive > oblervations. 
The fubjeft is highly important \ it relates to matter of univer- 
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fal concernment. Every man is equally inferefted in it ; for it h 
proved, by undoubted and conflant experiment, that death fnoner 
or later happens to all : Wherefore, Mr L maiilre has given vent 
to his mind in the following c awful ’ pnilhpe. 

* Sovereigns, heroes, and conquerors, who formerly filled the mod 
diftinguifhed parts on the great theatre o? public life, 'hipped of the 
enfigns of power, of glory, and of triumph, are, in this nui.fion of 
death, ranged tide by fide, with uudifcriminating regularity ; and, no 
longer animated by an ambition that once fpurned at tlit* limits of the 
world, are here enclofed within the narrow compafs of a tomb ; wlrle 
their once revered perfons, rapidly mouldering into decay, aie now but 
hideous and ofTcnfive mafles of corruption ! Such is the lot of huma- 
nity ! from which inevitable doom, neither the fplerdour of rank, the 
charms of beauty, the applaufes of fame, nor the dignity of virtue, can 
for an hour fave the proudeft, tlie faired, the greatetl, or the bell of 
human kind. 9 (II. 265.) 

It is, indeed, the character of our author’s reflections, in gene- 
ral, as in this inflance, to be at leafl as awful as they are instruc- 
tive. It is not indeed in every page that we are feared by any 
thing like the preceding fpe&acle ; yet we acknowledge, that his 
remarks on the death of the Queen of France (the rock on which 
fu many relieving minds have lately fplit, vide our review of 
Hunter’s Travels), are fufliciently dreadful ; and even, as he him- 
felf is pleafed to term them, ‘ melancholy. ’ 

* The Emprefs, and the ladies belonging to her fuife* wore a profu- 
fion of diamonds. The fplcndour of thefe ornaments, the lovely forms 
and codly dreflts of the women, the folenm pace and lingular coilume 
ot the religious communities, the refpe&able and linking appearance of 
the military, the crowds of per ions who filled every window, and the 
dignity of the illullrious perfons who appeared as the principal aitors 
in this feene, prefented altogether a fpiSacle of vail and uncommon 
grandeur. 

c Beautiful, however, as was this feene, from a concatenation of cir- 
cumllances it excited fome melancholy reflections in my mind. Thir- 
teen years had elapfed fince, for the Aril and only time before, I had 
fern the ceremony of the Corpus ChnJIi . On that occafnm, the lovely 
Marie Antoinette (hone like a fupetior liar; and as due walked through 
the ilreets of Paris, and ailomfhed all beholders with the charms ot her 
perfon and the dignity of her manner, every voice Teemed ready to ex- 
claim, 

u Et vera incoflu patuit Dea. 39 

Who then imagined, though this beautiful Queen had already experi- 
enced fome revolutionary iufults, that (he was doomed to witueis the 
murder of her royal liufband ; to languilh on the draw bed of a dis- 
graceful prifon ; to be accufed of crimes at which nature revolts ; and 
to be carried in a cart, to end her days on a fcaflbld, like the lowed 
and bad *ft of her fv\ ! — The virtuous and ill -fated Louis walked by her 
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fide, at the folemnity to which I allude ; and, as he moved along, wa$ 
greeted on every fide with the endearing title of 44 Father, ” and “ Re- 
generator of his people,” and welcomed with the acclamations of that 
nation who, two fhort years afterwards, condemned him to the death of 
a felon ! * (II. 334, 335.) 

And fo he runs on for a couple of pages more 5 demonftrating 
that Kings are in modern times fubjcdl to viciflitudes $ declaring 
againft fortune for her mutability ; thundering out his proofs, 
that no degree of virtue can fecure men from adverfity j triumph- 
antly demanding who fhall fay that the armies of the Empfcror 
may not one day be overthrown ; indignantly daring all the world 
to difprove his arguments drawn from Louis XVI. *s fate ; and 
defying any man living to fay, after him, that he is fecure from 
the ftrokes of fate. (See p. 336.) Thefe notable paffages are, as 
our readers will perceive, in the very pureft ftyle of the folid anti 
ingenious Mr William Hunter above alluded to. 

Such is the general turn of Mr Lemaiftre’s morality, whom we 
are now haftily to attend upon his travels. He left raris, where 
lie had refided long enough to write his ‘ Rough Sketch * of that 
capital, publifhed fome years ago, arid took the toad to Geneva, 
where he refided fome weeks. He, of courfe, vifited Ferney, and 
has given the only account of that interefting fpot that has been 
published fince the Revolution. 

* I proceed to fpeak of my vifit to Ferney. I attended a party of 
Rnglifh friends to that far-famed place a few days fince. Ferney is fi- 
tuated in a beautiful country, about feven or eight miles from Geneva. 
The town, >vhich owed its profperity to Voltaire, and was principally 
built by him, is dill inhabited, and feveral of the houfes are of a good 
CO* llru&ion. On approaching the 44 chateau, ” or country-feat, which 
ftar.ds above the town, commanding a very extenfive view of Mont 
Blanc, the lake of Leman, and the adjoining country (every fpot of 
which is diftinguifhed by fome particular beauty), we perceived that 
there were perfons afl’cmbled in the church. This church, as every body 
knows, was erc&ed by Voltaire. A pried was officiating at the altar, 
who (lo I was afterward? informed) was cure , or redtor, in the time of 
the philofophbr. His nar 1 is Hugune ; and, after a ten years* exile, he 
is lately returned to perfum the duties of his profeffion, in the very 
fpot where it is fuppofed tint the abolition of religion was firft planned. 
You will eafily conceive wiil*. what curiofity we viewed a plac** and a 
ceremony rendered fo very Angular by the number of concurring circuin- 
ftances. 

4 The chateau now belongs to M. B.„ from whofe family Voltairer 
bought the edate. After his death, Mackm e D« nys poffeidd it fora 
few years. Then fucceedcd the Marquis de la Viil' tte, who, after dif- 
pofing of feveral detached pieces, at l.»0 fold back the whole which re- 
mained, to the representative of the original proprietor, the prefeut po£ 
1 * ’■ * - * feffor. 
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feffor. This gentleman received us with great politenefs, and himfeif 
Ihowed us the grounds, 

* I am happy to add, that the apartment of Voltaire ftill continues 
«xa£tly in the Hate in which he occupied it. To fatisfy your curiofity, 
I have copied a lift of the pictures and inscriptions which it contains. 
In his bedchamber, on the wall, is written — 

44 Mes manes font confoles, puifque mon coeur 

Eft au milieu de vous. ” 

4 Under this infcription ftopd formerly a black china vafe, contain- 
ing the heart of the pliilofopher ; and under the vafe was written — 

44 Son efprit eft partout, et fon coeur eft ici. ” 

His heart has lince been removed, and is now placed in the Pantheon of 
Paris. 

4 On the right of this monument is the pi< 5 lure of a beautiful young 
woman, who is called 44 La Couturiere ; ” a print of Pope Clement 
XIV. ; and the portrait of a lad who was his “ rameur, ” or boatman. 
On the left, a likenefs of Catharine II., worked on iilk, and which is 
faid to be the performance of the Emprefs. This mull be a miftake, 
as above it is written — 

“ La Salle inven. et fecit. ” 

Underneath are thefe words — 

44 Prefente a mon fie ur Voltaire par Pauteur. ” 

4 On the right of the bed, which is ornamented with yellow filk cur- 
tains, is an excellent likenefs of Frederic II. of Pruffia : on the left, a 
drawing of Voltaire, taken at the age of forty. 

4 On the wall againft which the bed Head is placed, and within the 
curtains, is a large print of Le Kain, the celebrated tragic adlor, en- 
circled with laurel. Near the fire-place is a likenefs of Madame la Mar- 
quife de Chatelet. 

i On the right of the window, prints of the following perfons are fuf- 
pended : the family of Galas, Diderot, Ifaac Newton, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Pierre Corneille, J. D. d'Alembert, and John Milton. Thefe were 
placed by Voltaire ; to which lias been added, a fmall print of J. De- 
lille, with this citation, written with a pen — “ Nulli flebilior quam tibi, 
Virgili ; ” and a large one of George Wafhington. 

* On the left fide of the window, are engravings of the following ; 
Etienne Fra 119018 due de Choifeul d’ Amboife, A ntoine Thomas, George 
Guillaume Leibnitz, Jean Jacques d'Artous de Marain, J. d’Alembert, 
Jean Racine, F. F. Marmontel, and C. E. Helvetius. 

* Near thefe alfo appears a print, intended as a defign ior a tomb, 
and made under his own directions, with this epitaph, — 

“ Dans ce trifle et fatal tombeau 
Repofe Pombre de Voltaire. 

Pleurez, beaux arts — vous nc verrez plus dc pere : 

Et Punivers a perdu ion flambeau. ” (I. 35 - — 38. ) 

From Geneva Mr Lemaiitre made a tour in the Glaciers of 
Savoy 5 and, with his ufual felicity in that particular, met with 
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the moll agreeable companions which it was pofiible to wifh for. 
. However, their clifcoyeries are fcantily detailed ; the only notable 
occurrence which we have met with in this part of the work, 
being the fingular accident of our traveller’s finding the two Al- 
binos, formerly exhibited in the I lay market, comfortably fettled 
in the valley of Chamouni, and living on the money they made 
in London. The tour through the Glaciers of Savoy, is fuccecded 
by a tour through Switzerland, which is exhibited in the form of 
a diary. We did not before conceive it pofiible for the witleflhefs 
of man to have made fuch a fubjoft l'o unintere fling. Accuftom- 
gd as we had been to the Kara m fins and Kotzebues of the day, 
arid not altogether unacquainted with the great mailer of modern 
travel- writing, Mr W. Hunter, wo had flill thought, that to 
render the aclual journal of any given man traverfmg all the Swift 
Cantons quite infipid, exceeded the powers of human dulnefs. 
How greatly we were miit.ikeu, the following fpocimen of Mr 
Lerruiilre’s Swift tour may Ibew. It is matched in every page of 
this port of his book. 

4 We fpent the roll of the morning in wandering over the town, 
which is uncommonly neat and pretty in every part. We dined at an 
early hour, and proceeded afterwards on our road to Thun, which is 
dillant about eighteen miles from Berne. 

* We arrived at the former of thefe places at feven in the evening, 
after a delightful journey. The road was excellent, and the views more 
than commonly beautiful. A cultivated and well-wooded valley, filled 
with pretty village , was the country through which we travelled ; and 
the towering Alps finished the landfcape. 

4 Tuefday, Sept. 7 . — We left our carriage to await our return at 
Lc Fre\ hoffi the little inn of Thun, and got into a boat covered with 
oiled fkin and rowed by three men, at a little before nine o’clock this 
morning. After rowing for a fhort diftance on the river Aar, wc 
found ourfelves on the lake of Thun ; one bank of which prefents ma- 
jeflic mountains (prmicolarly Lc Nicfe and Le Stockborne) ; and the 
other, fine woods and rich vineyards. As we moved along on this 
wide and beauti'ul piece of water* we remarked Le Chateau de Ober- 
hoffen, where formerly refilled a bailiff of Berne, and near it a gentle- 
man’s feat, belonging to M. de Vateyell. Under the Ni fe 1 perceived, 
in a fweet fitmtion, a white little church, which fterned as if it had 
h*e» an objtd placed there on pnrpofe to increafe the beauty of the 
landfcape. F jrther on, on the iame fide, we obferved the callle and 
church of Sp :t/., belonging formerly to the Barons of Boutenbourg, 
and at pndent to the anc'emt famd) of D’Eiluch of Berne, 

4 On the oth» r bank, \vt noticed a curious old wooden houfe, with 
the horns of a deer fidpended ar, a fign before it. The next objects 
which a* t * acted our attention, weic the houfe and village of Meer* 
Jingen. The former of theft is exadiy tuidway between the extnj- 
'• mitie3 
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mities of the lake. The inhabitants of the village are confidercd, ac- 
cording to the prejudices of the country, as i hots ; but M. Richart; 
(whofe travelling book I had with me) fays, that there is not the lead 
truth in the report. — On a height above, hands a village church in a 
mod romantic pofition. 

< We now approached a kind of bay. On the left were fir trees 
growing out of the rock ; and on the right, fine woods, planted at the 
foot of the mighty mountains which hand above. After turning round 
the rock, which here projects, we perceived Neuhaus (or the new 
houfe), near which perfons fometimes land, and take a direft path to 
Uterfec.- On the right, dole on the lake, a pretty little village, called 
Leifegal, demanded our attention ; and, on the other fide, a cafcade 
falling from a vaft eminence ; and above, a church built in the centre of 
the rock, which is itfelf covered with trees . y I. 99, 100, 10 r. 

As a compcnfation for the above extract, we (hall prefent our 
readers with what we think by much the bell pafiage in Mr Le- 
maiitrds whole work, in which he gives a Iketch of Switzerland 
and the Swifs. It is fufficiently correct, and not deficient in 
fpirit. 

* The beauties of Switzerland are fo var 10113 ; there is fuch an extra- 
ordinary combination of the grand and mild features of Nature, of the 
fublime and lovely ; of wild and cultivated feenery ; that it is altnoft 
impoifible to conceive unwitneifed the fatisfaclion which one enjoys in 
travelling through this delightful country. Here, towering Alps, 
mountains of ice, exteniive lakes, and loud-founding catava&s : there, 
cornfields, vineyards, pleafure-grounds, lofty trees, plains of unequalled 
verdure, level roads, and finding villages. In one canton, all the 
pomp and ceremony of the church of Rome, accompanied very gene- 
rally by dot, idlenefs, and comparative indigence: in another, the un- 
adorned worship of the Supreme Being in fiinple ruftic meeting-houfea 
filled with congregations of oiderly, well drefTed, and well-looking pea- 
fantry. The variety of religion is not more remarkable than the va- 
riety of ctflume: every canton has its diftinguilhing habit; and while 
each differs from the other, all of them have a character peculiar to this 
country, and totally unlike the dreffes of any other nation in modern 
Europe. Many of the female fafkions are very becoming; and I have 
feen fome girls, fo accoutred, who would have excited the praifes of 
admiration even in London or in Paris. In fome parts of Switzerland, 
the women wear large draw hats, ornamented with rofes and wild 
flowers : in others, black beavers, with gold bands. Their hair id 
fometimes folded in treffea round their heads ; fometimes enclofed in 
plaits, which are fo long as to reach their feet; and fometimes covered 
by a black lace cap of fingular fhape. Their jackets are of different 
forms and different colours. A fiiort petticoat here difcovers a red 
docking, with a wooden flipper; and there, a white one, with a black 
leather ifondal of peculiar form. In fhort, the eccentricities of drefs are 
innumerable : and in travelling in this country, a man may e?.f:)y ima- 
gine himfelf at a mafquerade. 
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* The appearance of the people, with fome exceptions, is refped- 
able. There feems ftill to reign much comfort, independence, and 
general cafe. 

* The houfes in moil of the villages are of wood, and are frequently 
built without chimneys,* — the fmoke being allowed to make its way 
through the windows. This is an inconvenience not arifmg from po- 
verty ; for many of the houfes fo conftrudled belong to perfons in afflu- 
ent circufti ftances, and contain rooms of fome extent ; but occafioned 
by the prevalence of long ufage, which has not yet yielded to the im- 
provements of the prefent day. 

* The Swifs are a tall, athletic, hardy race of men : civil, referved, 
and cautious in all their proceedings: much attached to their own 
country and cuftoms ; jealous advocates of rational freedom ; inclined 
to military exertion ; and entertaining a violent antipathy to their 
neighbours and oppreiTors, the French nation. Having given them 
this character, it is almoft needlefs for me to add, that, if France wifhes 
to fink the name of Switzerland into that of a department of the re- 
public “ one and indivifible, 99 (he can only fucceed in her obje& by fu- 
perior force: voluntauly this brave people will never become the vaflal 
of that or any other country whatever. > p. 146, 147, 148. 

This general description is true 5 and it is our convidion of its 
truth, that chieily excites our aftoniflhment at finding the author’s 
details of his tour in fuch a country fo perfe&ly uninterefting. 

From Switzerland Mr Lemaiflre proceeded acrofs the Alps to 
Turin. He is now fairly got into that delightful region, which 
fo many famous travellers have deferihed, and yet left almoft 
every thing to be learnt by their fucccffors, — which fo many 
conquerors have pillaged, and yet left poileffed of wonders, 
even among the works of art, fufficient to make thofe who 
now fee it for the firft time imagine that it never contained 
more. We admit, that little is added to our former pidures of 
this country, by the dry journals and catalogues of which thefe 
volumes are made up. But it is always pleafing to dwell on fuch 
a fubjeft. Nothing written concerning it can greatly fatigue us $ 
and this is fomething when we have to do with a traveller like 
Mr Lemaiflre. Before proceeding to notice what he has done 
upon this fubjed, we fhall briefly mention what we think it de- 
ferves, if properly treated. Much of the knowledge chiefly want- 
ed upon Italy, would prefent itfelf to an intelligent and induftri- 
ous traveller, who went refolved to truft his own eyes ? and pro- 
cure his information more from obfervation and the intercourse of 
the natives, than from ftatiftical works. The ftate of fociety — the 
character and manners of the people — the Angular diverfities ob- 
fervable in thefe particulars, both in different parts of the country, 
and in different ranks of the fame community — the declining in- 
jBuence of the civil and ecclefiailical ariftocracies — the real fituar 
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tion of the clergy — and the aftual degree of fuperftition prevalent 
among the people : — -all this might eafiiy be learnt from a fuffi- 
cient intercourse with the fociety of the various dates. The ef- 
fefts which bad governments, and injurious fydems of political 
economy have produced on the fituation of different communi- 
ties, might be illudrated with peculiar felicity in a country, where 
every kind of government, and every error in policy has flouriih- 
ed among various portions of the fame race, in nearly the fame 
phyfical circumdances, and geographical pofition, for feveral ages. 
The date of letters— the recent progrefs of arts and fciences, efpe* 
dally in the north of Italy — and the hidory of the academies 
which have, during the lad half century, arifen there, forms ano- 
ther fubjeCl of intereding obfervation, which has never been 
handled by any writer of travels. The mere feenery and climate 
itfelf have not been deferibed with fufficient livelinefs and accu- 
racy. The remains of antiquity ; the fine arts ; and the recollec- 
tions affociated with the foil, have engroffed, not unnaturally* 
almod all the attention of thofe who vifited this fine country. 

* Adde tot egregias urbes opcrumque laborem, 

Tot congelta manu praeruptis oppida faxis ; 

Fluminaque antiquos fubterlabentia muros. * — 

* H#c genus acre virfim Marfos, pubemque Sabellam, 

Adfuetuinque malo Ligurem, Volfcofque verutos 
Extulit : Hasc Decios, Marios, inagnofque Camilios 
Scipiadafque duros hello, et te maxime Caefar . 9 
Such descriptions, and fuch affociations, ought by no means to 
be neglc&ed in a tour of Italy, Much as they have been dwelt 
upon by the bell travellers, the theme is not yet exhaufted. It is 
dill poffible to iiludrate the ground by cla Ideal references, and 
thus to extend, by new recollections, one of the mod delightful 
pleafures which the vifitor of Italy enjoys : And it is* at any rate, 
ufeful to trace the changes which late events have produced in the 
treafures of art poffefied by this country. For accompliflung the 
talk which we have jud now fketched, and it is one of no very 
difficult execution, the traveller mud evidently polfefs a previous 
knowledge of the hidory and datillics of Italy ; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the ancient and modern language of its inhabi- 
tants; and a fufficient degree of familiarity with the Latin claffics. 
Indeed, thofe qualifications are quite requifite to any one who 
would enjoy the gratification of treading over the ground, without 
further views than his own immediate amufement. As fuch en- 
dowments are exceedingly common, even among the young per- 
fons who travel into the fouth of Europe and their tutors, we 
trud that many years of peace will not pafs over without fome at- 
tempt being made to accompliffi the work now hinted at. How* 
* v firr 
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far Mr Lemaiftre has been from doing any fuch thing, we {hall 
beft explain by Hating the extent and number of his disqualifica- 
tions for it. 

In the fir*l place, if, which is exceedingly pofliSle, he does 
poffefs any knowledge of luiian hi dory or ftatiflics, he lias care- 
fully, and, we will fay, very fuccefsfully conceal :d it. He has 
ftttdtoufly avoided all occafions on which it might be difplayed, 
and only by accident now and then left us to our fufpicions of 
him, when, in the endk'fs round of his catalogues, he (tumbles 
upon a celebrated character in hiftory, and betrays an unplea- 
fant want of acquaintance with him. For example, the found- 
er of the order of Jefuits,, whom hr meets by accident among the 
churches at Rome, is palled bv without any acknowledgement; 
or, at any rate, plainly has the advantage of our traveller, who calls 
him * Si Ignatius of Loyola . J (LI. 12$.) Secondly , our author 
does not even pretend to know ten words of Italian, the eafieft 
as it is the rnott beautiful ot modern languages, and fo necefTary 
for the inftruftion as well as the common comfort and conve- 
nience of any one defirous of feeing Italy, that, without it, a 
traveller had better confine his exrurlion to Wales or the file of 
Wight. Not that Mr L mailfre’s profeffed ignorance of Italian 
in the leaf! prevents him from crowding his pages with feraps 
of that language, to denote things juft as intelligible in Englifh. 
Thefe are fcattered up and down with a liberal hand ; and the 
murder of grammar and fpelling render them fo many eye-fores 
to the reader. We have, for example, Spagnia , Marquiffe , (we 
prefume for Marchefe ), Cavaliere Servante y &c. ; and when a 
wrong Italian word is not at hand, rather than give us plain 
Englifti, Mr Lemaiftre muft write his names of places and cuf- 
toms in French, which has about as little to do with the fubje£k 
as Chinefe ; befides that his French is very indifferent. For ex- 
ample, talking of the Linden walk at Berlin, he muft call it the 
Title ul \ and, inftead of faying the Japan Palace at Drefden, or 
giving the German name, whatever it is, he will have it to be 
the Palais J ap annals y which is a mixture of French and fome 
other language quite unknown to us. In the third requifite a- 
bove pointed out, an acquaintance with claflical authors, Mr Le- 
maiftre is almoft equally deficient. He is far from giving us no 
quotations ; on the contrary, the claffic ground on which he 
treads infpires him, and 4 roufes up all the Roman * that he has 
within him ; but that is very little. His citations are not appo- 
fite, and infinitely trite : as, difeourfing of love, he * exclaims y * 
> Omnia vincit amor t ms et cedamus amort . 7 Of Bake, 4 Nullus in 
erbe locus Baits pralucet amoenis. 9 And when he cannot find a 
quotation he will make one : as, talking of the Ruffian minifter 
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at Vienna, who it feems does not live fo well as the Englifh 
minifler, (a topic from which our traveller derives wonderful 
confutation), he adds, that it may dill be fa id of him, * Sequitur 
fratretn non pajjlbus aquis . , And thefe are Mr Lemaillre’s emi- 
nent disqualifications for writing travels in Italy or elfewhere- 
All that we have to expe£t then from him, is a dry catalogue of 
the more common fights, with now and then a little tolerable 
description of the molt interfiling part of Europe. 

With fuch endowments as we have deferibed, he makes his 
way to Rome, and contrives to fill nearly a volume with ap- 
pendixes taken from Lumfdeifs Guide, and other works, which 
give an account of that celebrated city. Thar his tafte in paint- 
ing is not of the molt approv' d kind, may probably be conjec- 
tured from his totally omitting in his notice of the chief pictures 
in the Borghefe palace, the celebrated Titian of Venus blinding 
Cupid, perhaps the fecond work of that great mailer ; and alfo 
from his being unable to fee any thing very fine in the fchoof 
of Athens, unqudiionably the find! picture in the world. Mr 
Lemaillre, however, greatly prefers the St Peter in prifon, 
in praife of which he is long and loud — evidently taken in by 
the trick and colouring of that beautiful piece ; which no man 
of taile or knowledge ever viewed as remarkable in comparifoa 
of Raphael’s other chef d’teuvres, except becaufe it is a curious 
fpecimen of what his powers would have been, had he chofen 
to exert them in the very fubordinate purfuit of linking effe£ta 
Such mi flakes as Kotzebue lometimes makes on thefe fubje&s, 
may eafily be forgiven ; they are the fruits lefs of an ignorant 
or talldefs mind, than of a love of paradox ; and he frequent- 
ly gives us fome ingenious, or at lcaft original idea in describ- 
ing his affe&ed Angularities of judgment. But the reader of 
Mr Lemaiflre will fearch his dull lifts, his mere roll-call of pic- 
tures and ftatucs in vain, for any novelty of remark, or any {hik- 
ing thoughts. Where he deviates farther from the ftyle of a 
catalogue than to call a thing pretty, fine, or charming, he only 
makes grofs and ordinary blunders; not the flights of genius, or 
the errors of paradox, or even the efforts of affedlation, — but the 
miltakes and the ignorance of one whole higheft ambition would 
be to follow the common track of connoifleurs, and imitate the 
ordinaryCicerone, or his difciple the Englifh traveller, — hut whofe 
tafte or acquirements are inadequate to. the attainment of this 
humble liation. Accordingly, he is of all travellers after the 
fine arts by much the moll unprofitable. 

Befides feeing the churches and palaces at Rome, our author 
is prefented to the Pope by Mr Fagan, a painter, or rather a 
dealer in pictures, who takes upon himfelf the functions of an 

Englifh 
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Englifh minifter, and receives the cordial thanks of Mr Le- 
mailtre. This perfon, indeed, who has no fort of authority to 
aft for this country, and who neverthelefs grants pafTports as if 
he were an accredited agent, feems to have fucceeded complete- 
ly in playing himfelf off upon our traveller. He is warmly 
praifed for his polite attentions, and mentioned as a public be- 
nefit to all Englifhmen at Rome. Another vifit was made to 
Cardinal York, who received Mr Lemaiftre with the utmoft 
hofpitality and kindnefs, at hi9 villa, and who receives the re- 
muneration which always attends fuch ill advifed afts of civility, 
in being held up to public ridicule through feveral pages of a 
book. The Billiop of Salin, in a fubfequent part of the tour, 
performed the fame rites of hofpitality, and meets with the like 
return. 

From Rome, the author journeyed on to Naples, where we a- 
gain have catalogues and lifts of names— though the environs of 
that capital are too interefting for even Mr Lemaiftre’s pencil 
to make dull. We formerly gave Kotzebue's defeription of the 
great wonder of Naples and of Italy, Pompeii. That our read- 
ers may compare the two, and receive whatever additional infor- 
mation we can communicate on fo curious a fubjeft, we fliall 
extraft Mr Lemaiftre's account of the fame town. 

« From Portici, wc drove to Pompefa, or Pompeii (for it is called 
by both names), a diftance of ten miles. The country is beautiful, 
and the road excellent. Our expe&ations, highly as they had been 
raifed, were, on arriving, much exceeded by the reality Pompeii is 
not, like Herculaneum, under ground, and only vifible in parts, and by 
torch-light : the whole is feen in open day ; and the ruins might be 
taken for thofe of a city only juft deftroyed. We walked through the 
ftreets, the pavement of which ftill exifts ; and the marks of the carri- 
ages which once rolled over them are clearly difeerned. The ftreets are 
narrow, and have Hag ftones on each fide for foot-paflengers. We faw 
two perfeft amphitheatres, with the feats which the citizens of Pompeii 
formerly occupied ; and plainly diftinguifhed the boxes of the confuls, 
marked by correfponding ornaments. The public inferiptions alfo re- 
main. 

« We next entered the temple of Ifis, * and beheld the altar, the fe- 

cret 

* * This temple was built of brick, and covered with a kind of ftnc- 
co. Some of the pillars are ftill entire : they are nine feet and a half 
high, and of the Doric order. AH the inftrumeots employed in facri- 
fice were found in this temple : candelabra, lamps, luftral bafins, &c. 
{Skeletons were alfo lying here, fuppofed to be the remains of the priefts, 
who, as they were performing the facred rites, were fmothered in the 
fhower of lava which deftroyed the town. The walls were ornamented 
with emblems deferiptive of the worftiip of Ifis, and even with paint- 
ings of the cojiuma of the prieft9. ’ 
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cret ftaircafe and hiding-place whence the priefts pronounced the anfwera 
of the oracle, the place of (laughter, and that of facrifice, See. &c. 
We likewife vifited the barracks of the foldiers, which flood at one end 
of the town. 

* The private houfes are but fmall, and each poflefles a hall, or en- 
trance roqm, in which a fountain of water conftantly played. The a- 
partment9 would be thought very little even in England, and in this hot 
climate mull havebecn very inconvenient. 

4 The burying*ground of Diomedes, and the village of a rich citizen, 
were the next ohje&s which drew our attention. The latter is the only 
edifice which conveys fome idea of a large manfion. 

4 From the limited dimenfions of the houfes here (notwithftanding 
the paintings and other valuable articles found within them, which prove 
that economy cannot have occafioned this diminutive ftyle of builditag); 
and from the circumftance of not one ancient dwelling being left at 
Rome, though the Colifeum, the Pantheon, and even parts of the Em- 
peror^ palace remain 5 I am inclined to conjcfture, that a cuftom, ori- 
ginating in the fpirit of republican! fm, made the matters of the world 
avoid every appearance of oftentation, in private habitations ;* while 
the utmofl magnificence, luxury, and tafte abounded in the theatres and 
forums, where the people affembled ; in the man (ions where the magi- 
ftrates, the confuls, or the emperors refided ; in the baths devoted to 
public life ; and in the temples of ihe gods. As I am no antiquary, I pre- 
tend not to give a decifive opinion on a fadt with which I am fo little 
acquainted ; and only throw out this idea-as one which has fuggefted 
itfelf more than once fince I eroded the Alps. 

« I 


* 4 In looking into Mr Gibbon’s account of Rome fince my return 
to England, I was happy to find my conjedlure confirmed by the fol- 
lowing beautiful paffage. — 

u In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modeft fimplici- 
ty of private houfes announced the equal condition of freedom, whilft 
the fovereignty of the people was reprefented in the majeftic edifices 
deftined to the public uie. Nor was this republican fpirit totally ex- 
tinguifiied by the introdudlion of wealth and monarchy ; it wa9 in works 
of national honour and benefit that the mod virtuous of the emperors 
afFe&ed to difplay their magnificence* ” — Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire , voL 1 . 

4 Perhaps the fplendid refidences of Lucullus, Verres, and fome o- 
thers, may be adduced as contradi&ing the probability of this fuppofi- 
tion. I (hall only obferve, that thefe particular cafes prove nothing a- 
gainft the general cuftom. I have no doubt that fome few Romans oc- 
cupied habitations infinitely more fplendid and more fpacious than the 
palaces of modern Sovereigns 5 but I apprehend that the wealthy citizens 
of ancient Rome were ufuaily fatisfied with much humbler houfes than 
thofe which perfons in limilar circumftanccs now occupy in the great 
capitals of Europe. * 
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4 I refumc the fubjeft of Pompeii. In the cellars of the villa, feve- 
ral bodies were found, fuppofed to have been thofe of fervants ; while 
ir> another part were difcovered, furrounded with bags of ufelefs gold, 
the * arcafea °f their matters. Fine paintings aUfrefra are ftill vifible, 
and fome of them are on tranfparent marble. When water is thrown 
on thefe pi&ures, they appear in all the freflmefs of their original co- 
louring. Tl|e fubje&s of fome of thefe paintings are not very decor- 
ous, according to modern ideas of delicacy ; and the fymbol of the god 
of gardening appears rather too frequently in the, decoration of houfes. 
Different figns, diftinguifliing the different trades carried on in (hops, 
are plainly perceived ; and among them, thofe of a tavern-keeper, on 
which all forts of refreihments are painted. 

* Having given you thefe few particulars, I need fcarcely mention 
how much we were gratified in ftrolling about a place inhabited by the 
Romans, and which looked as if they had ceafed but yefterday to occupy 
it. Identifying their perfons with thtir habitations, we feemed to fee 
them at their games, at thtir devotions, in the interior of their private 
dwellings, at their military exercifes, walking or driving about their 
ftreets, enjoying facial ronverfe* preparing feafts, or confulting the 
oracle of their gods : in fliort, in their daily occupations, — in the kit- 
chen, the bedchamber, the cellar, the library, the market, the walk, 
the forum, the theatre, the camp, and the temple . 9 II. 33 — 37. 

We conclude our extrafts with the following dcfcription of a 
young lady taking the veil, which is both finking and corroft. 
We omit the quotations from Pope’s Eloifa, with which Mr Le- 
maiftre has thought fit to bedizzen his pages in^this part of his 
narrative. 

* When we flopped at the door of the church in which this dreadful 
facrifice was to be made, two gentlemen, dreffed in uniform, relations 
cf the lady about to aflume the religious habit, came forward, and, not- 
withstanding a heavy fhovver of rain which was falling at the time, in- 
filled on handing le Signore Jngkfe up the llairs of the church. On en- 
tering, we received another mark of the civility fhown to Hr angers by 
the Neapolitan nobhjfe , — the front feats were referved excl 11 lively for fo- 
reigners ; by which arrangement we were enabled to fee the ctremony 
to the greateft advantage. 

* The church is a fmall, but pretty, building, decorated on all Ikies 
with rich marble. 

* The relatives of the unfortunate girl, and all their friends, were in 
full drefs ; and, inftead of exprefling any grief on the occafion, feemed 
to confider the event as extremely joyful. Livelinefs fat on the coun- 
tenances of moft of them : and the whole feene had rather the appear- 
ance of a triumph, than of a facrifice. 

4 Printed papers were diflributed about the church ; the contents of 
which were fo curious, that though I will not tire you by copying then* 
verbatim, I muft give you the heads, as chara&eriftic of the JfentimenU 
which prevail here on fuch fubjefts. They formed together a dialogue, 

the 
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the dramatis ptrfona of which were the World and the fair ndvice. The 

one was entitled, “To her excellency Signora the World 

fpeaks ; ” and confined of a poetical and flowery defcription of the 
pleafures of life. The other had written over it, “ To the World her 
excellency Signora — — — — anfwers. ” In the latter, the vi&im of 
fuperftition was made vidtorioufly to prove the fuperior bteflings of con- 
templative eafe and celeftial joy, found in the calm retreat of a religious , 
houfe:*and, difdaining the tawdry and empty vanities offered by the 
World, fhe declared how happy fhe thought herfelf in being allowed to 
exchange thefe baubles for the glorious fervice of the heavenly Spoufe 
to which fhe was about to devote the remainder of her days. 

* The ceremony began with fome very good raufic. High mafs was 
then faid; and, in the middle of it, the unfortunate girl, a beautiful and ele- 
gant creature, not more than nineteen years of age, and by far the hand- 
fomeft Neapolitan female whom I have yet feen, appeared at the grate f 
near which a large, and rather diforderly crowd, was colle&ed. The 
confeffor, Handing on the outer fide, read fome prayers, and gave the 
novice, through the grate, a wax taper lighted. The lovely vi&imj 
dreffed in the molt fumptuoua and faihionable manner, and ornamented 
with jewels and other decorations, placed it on the altar of an inner 
chapel, and, returning again to the grate, received from the pried 
a crucifix. Joy fparkled in her countenance as fhe took the l'acred 
fymbol of Christianity, and with enthufiaftic ardour clafped it to her 
bread. She was then led away by the other nuns ; and in a few mi- 
nutes was brought back in a plain white flannel drefs, the cojlume of the 
order. This change of garment had produced none in her beauty ; and 
the interefl which fhe had excited on her firft appearance, was rather in- 
creafed than diminiihed by the religious habit which fhe now wore. 
Th* lady-abbefs next cut off her long and flowing hair, and put over 
her head the fatal veil. I confefs that I fhuddered as I witnefled thisi 
lad a&, which fealed the fate of the unhappy girl. This fentiment, 
common to all the Englifh, and which rendered the moil volatile me* 
lancholy, was not (hared by the neared relatives of her who was thus 
condemned 

“ to wither in her bloom, 

Loft in a convent's folitary gloom. ” 

The Neapolitan ladies laughed, or rather giggled \ during the mod feri- 
ous parts of the ceremony 5 fent meflagea backwards and forwards ; 
and amufed themfelves witli converfmg together on the moil trivial to- 
pics : in fhort, feemed to confider the whole as a very lively and plea- 
fant event. The novice fhed no tears ; but her countenance was pale, 
and I thought I could difeover that the fmile fhe aflumed was rather 
forced than natural. 

* As we were leaving the chapel, we were invited into the farlolr ; 
where the nuns, only feparated by a low grate, appeared, and enter- 
tained the ftrangers with ice, cakes, and other refrefhment9. The new 
victim was here feen again, and feemed, by an officious a&ivity difpkyed 
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waiting on her guefts, to be anxious to conceal the dreadful thoughts 
which probably prefTed on her mind. 

• During the whole of thi s ceremony, I experienced the moft painful 
fenfationf* and I Could pot help remarking, how cjrcximftances of the 
itioft dreadful kind may be reconciled by cuftom, prejudice, and religi- 
ous opinions. The Englifh. afTembled on this occasion, feeling both pity 
for the object of facrifice, and indignation again ft thofe who were the 
authors of it, were at one inftant overcome wkh grief, and the n$xt ani- 
mated With an enthufiaftic wift* to rufh forward, and, by force, to ref- 
cu^ the viftim- of * faperftition fromtbe hands of her bigoted relatives; 
while the Neapolitan, conceiving that they them&lves were doing an 
a£fc of laudable piety in devoting this lovely creature to the doifter, and 
were likewife infuring her eternal happinefs, ft rowed, in their manner* 
their countenances, and their convention, that they looked on what 
was palling as a feeu* of joy, not of farrow. The Ipud tone of fpeak- 
ing, or fereaming, which I have before remarked as prevalent in Italian 
fociety, was particularly remarkable on this occafion ; and nothing, al- 
together, could be lefs folemn, than a ceremony calculated, according 
to our ideas, to excite the moft ferious and moft painful reflections. * 

(II. 63—67-) 

From Naples our author returned through Rome to Venice* 
and thence by the way of Styria to Vienna, whtfre he found the 
people hofpitable, the ambafladors fplendid, and the court every 
thing that could be wiflied. This indeed happens always to Mr 
Xemaiftre. He is no raller at the great ones of the world. A 
Prince is with him a fynonyme for perfection ; and he takes King 
in its antique fignification of a wife man. The pojitenefs of the 
Royal' family at Naples was as winning, and their remarks as 
fprightly, as thofe of the Pope. Nor could any thing have fur- 
paffed both their Majefties and his Holinefs, but the affability and 
gracioufncfs of the Emperor and Emprefs j who, together with all 
the Archduke^ and all the Archducheffes, and all the princes of 
the Milanefe, as well as the Auftrian branch, are pofleffed of 
every virtue* public and, private, ahd of all the accompliflunents 
of body and mind, which their ftations require. Nay, fo infec- 
tious is tjhjs univerfal perfe&ion, that it extends to their Excel- 
lencies (a term ufed by our author in its literal fenfe) the ftfinjr 
fters of State and their wives •, infomuch, that Count Cobentael, 
who, we learn, is a perfon of ( lively parts, and celebrated for 
his Wit, * invited Mr Lematftre to a dinner of a hundred difhes ; 
and Count Zechy gave him a dinner, where the difhes were ftill 
better drefled, and where there was alfo tokay ; while Countefa 
Zechy, at a hall, fhewed Mrs Lemaiftre < a degree of elegant 
attrition, infinitely honourable ^o her , 9 after the following man- 
ner : 4 With a refpe£fc for ftrangers which cannot be too highly 
extolled, and which, I believe, is almoft peculiar to Vienna, Ma- 
dame 
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dame Zechy rofe, arid crofted the room, to receive Mrs Lemaiftre/ 
(j[I. 317.) Nor is the optimifm of the Court of Vienna confined 
to natives ; Count P- and his lady, a native of Scotland, are mo- 
dels of perfeftion in their feveral walks ; and their fori, a child 
of five years old, is the very Rofcius of our author's admiration. 

* He fits on a carpet furrounded with books, and delivers tfre 
gravefl and moft acute remarks, rather like a fpirit than a child* * 

‘ He is a phenomenon * and, (hould he live and continue to 
make an equal progrefs in knowledge, he will rival the fame of— 
Sir Ifaac Newton ! ' (II. jdo~i.) * 

At Drefden and Berlin, Mr LemaHlre fcarcely ftopt. He has 
time, however, to notice the infinite perfedtions of the £le£loral 
family at the one place, having feen them palling out of church 
to their carriage, and the Royal houfe at the other* The Queen'S 
beauty, in particular, he pronounces deferving of its high and 
universal celebrity, having feen her drive paft m a poflchaife and 
four, with her handkerchief applied to her face. From Berlin he 
proceeded through Lubec to Toningen, where his ftotk of pic- 
tures and ftatues, and kings and queens, and, unhappily, even 
of dinners and beds, failing him, he condu&s us in peace to the 
water's edge, embarks in a packet, and arrives in a tumult of joy 
«n the Englilh coaft. » 

Upon the whole, we rauft be permitted to grumble a little at 
Mr LemaiftA for the dulnefs of his long work. We believe that 
lie belongs, when properly claflified, to rhe agricultural, and not 
to the literary part of the community. Now that he has firiifhed 
his tours, and pubdiflied two printed books on them, We exhort 
him to bang up his pen, which wa9 not made for public purposes. 
In the circle of domeftic foclety, in the bofom of -his family, he 
may enjoy the celebrity which his travels in foreign pans Will 
there procure him *, or, {hould he ever again be fitted With ambi- 
tious views, and be tempted to forfake the happy life df a court* 
try gentleman, the 4 fit ntius virorum hvis agre/iutm, 9 for more 
noify and fpiendid fcenes, we fee no reafon Why he fhouid not 
dune at meetings afiembled for addrefles, or edify, on a bench 
f{ Juftices, at the Seffions. 

“ Et de menfura jut dicer r, vajfa minora 

Frangcrt) pstmofus vacuit JE&lit Uiuhrit. * * 
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Ant** HI. An Hiflorical View of Chriflianity ; containing SeleEi 
f Paffages from. Scripture * with a Commentary by the late Edward 
Gibbon^ Efy,f tmd Notes by the late Lord V if count Bolittgbroke , 
Monfteur de Voltaire^ and others, London. Cadell & Davies. 
1806; 

A it out orthodoxy was up in arms at the pemfal of this ex- 
'itsordiitary title; and our alarm was not unmingled with 
horror* when! on turning the page, we found the work infcrib- 
ed to the Honourable and right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of 
Durham. We wondered, for the third time, when we came to 
the notice prefixed to the work by the editor, in which he an- 
nounces it as his ferious intention, to prove the authenticity of 
Divine revelation from the teftimony of its bittereft enemies. 
In this fame notice, he alfo informs us, that € he does not pre- 
fume to affert that the preface is the compofition of Mr Gibbon . 9 
* It appears, however , 9 fays he, * to be written as an introduc- 
tion to his Commentary ;< and, if not by his pen, was probably 
the production of fome friend, who had as much pleafure in 
feeing him among the defenders of Chriftianity, as the inhabi- 
tants of Naioth had in feeing Saul among the Prophets/ It is 
not likely that any of the readers of this preface will fufpeft it 
of coming from the peri of Mr Gibbon. It contains, however, 
many proofs of the fincere piety of the anonymous author, 
with a clear and fuccinft ftatement of the teftimonies which are 
commonly adduced in fupport of Revelation. Much of the rea- 
soning muft be admitted to be unanfwerable, nor can it be ne- 
ccffary, at this time of day, to prefent our readers with any ana- 
lysis of it. A few premifes, eftablUhed in rather an arbitrary 
manner, and a few conclufions not very logically drawn, might 
perhaps be pointed out ; but where a work is defigned to filence 
for ever the impertinent cavils of philofophifts, we may be per- 
mitted, after the example of fo many of our brethren, to (hut 
our eyes on fuch trifling imperfe&ions. 

Impatient to behold the moft celebrated infidels of the lad 
century bearing unqueftionable teftimony in favour of religion, 
we turned eagerly from the perufal of the preface to the work 
itfelf. Here we fpund,* that certain fele& pafTagcs from the Bi- 
ble formed the text ; that extrads from Gibbon’s hiftory fur- 
niflied the commentary ; arid that a few fcattered remarks from 
the pens of Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Hume, and the editor him- 
felf, Supplied the notes. With all our anxiety for this laft gen- 
tleman’s .undertaking, we could not help thinking that we had 
iwer feen a ftranger medley ; and we repeated the firft lines of 
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Horace’s Art of Poetry with an inward fadnefs which we had ftever 
before experienced on a like oceafion. The firft chapter is entitled. 
On the Progrefs of the Chrtftian Religion . It con fills of pafiages tak- 
en from St Mark, St Luke, and the Afts of the Apoftles, in 
which the kingdom of God is likened to a grain of muftatd feed, 
and our Saviour announces to the Jews that the fcripturc is ful- 
filled in their ears. The commentary, if fuch it can be called, 
is compofed of various (hreds and patches collefted from the 
writings of Mr Gibbon, in which: the hiftorian has related the 
progrefs of Chriftianity, and its diffufion*among the Gentile 
nations. We looked invaift, however, for that unequivocal and 
unexceptionable evidence, which the editor fiad told us, in his 
notice, had been given by Mr Gibbon in fupport of Revelation. 
On the contrary, we met with much in his cutting farcafms, 
and in his matchlefs but mifchievous irony, to wound the fenfi- 
bility of Chriftian devotion \ while we found nothing * in his 
ftatement of fa&s to comfort and confole it. 

In acknowledging, that the faith was rapidly extended beyond the 
narrow circle in which it was firft taught, the hiftorian confeifed 
what we do not recolle& ever to have heard denied. It is dot e- 
qually clear, however, that the admiffion of this fa£l impTeffed his 
mind with a belief in the divine origin of Chriftianity ; nor ate 
we convinced, that a judicious advocate in the caufe of religion 
would pretend, that fuch a belief was the neceffary confequence 
of fuch an admiffion. More than one falfe religion has fptead 
with aftonilhing celerity ; and the fe£ts which fpring up every 
day, feem to prove a kind of aptitude in human nature 'for the 
reception of new dottrines. That the impoftures of Mahomet 
were rapidly diffufed, and readily received as truths, Vannot 
well be difputed, when we call to mind how Ihort a time dart- 
ed from the period when he declared himfelf to be the Prophet 
of God to Kadijah, in the cave in Mount Hara, to the efta- 
blifhment of his religion and authority in half the kingdoms of 
the eaft. In our own times, we have heard of the progrefij df 
new fe£ls — of the Seiks in India, and of the Wahabecs iir A- 
xabia. Nobody will argue from this, that their dodrines mud 
be true. But perhaps the editor thought that Mr Gibbon’s ftate- 
ment confirmed, as far as his ^authority goes, the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in .the parable df the grain of muftard 
feed, in which our Saviour evidently alludes td the future pro- 
grefs, and the rapid and general difFufion of his word.' Tlfot 
the hiftorian bears tettimony to the faft of the rapid progrejfe 
of Chriftianity is undoubted ; bur* as we have already obfef^eit, 
this has never been contefted ; and it is not enough for the tfiitr 
pofe of the editor, that Mr Gibbon admits it. When we hare 
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to cfmt£t|4 with infidels, we (hould take care not to emptey 
any fltppcry weapons which may drop from our hands.* The 
inndeJ f who acknowledges that the prediction was accomplished, 
may (till deny the infpiration which dictated it. That Chnfti* 
anity arofe frnm, fmall beginnings, he will fay, wa's known to 
sty founder § and he will afk, if this prophecy of the future 
diflVntnajttpn of his do&rines be one, which can prove its author 
to hatf ween divinely iafpited ? Mahomet, he will add, in the 
fevemh year of the Hegira* predi&ed that the fplendou* of the 
empire, which he (hould found, would eclipfe that of the Per- 
Can monarchy \ and yet thehUlprian, who might confefs that the 
prediction was verified, would hardly expe& to be told? that he 
thereby furniflied unequivocal and unexceptionable evidence in 
favour of Iflamifm. We cannot* indeed, fee either the prudence 
pr the utility of putting (o much ftrefe upon this prophecy* 
which, though certainly fulfilled, or fulfilling, is not, fo appa- 
rently at lead as fome others, one of thofe which heat the 
(lamp of more than human knowledge, and which the unmfpir- 
ed wifdpm of man could apt have di&ated. ft is not like many 
others both in the Qld Teltament and in the New, which fo 
mark the time, place, and circuroftance, that the infidel* m or- 
der to deny what they (hould oblige him to oo&fefe, has no o- 
thcr refouTce than the difingenuous objection, that they were 
iprged after the events had happened which they afieCted fOpre* 
did* 

The fccond chapter ia mPttytheifm* It is made up of a titfite of 
quotations from the Bible* What the editor calls the commentary 
of Mr Gibbon, i? compofed from various unconneCIed p afiages> 
taken from the Biftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Thefe fragments, though beautiful in tbemfeives, make but 
a motley appearance in the ftrange Mofaie into which they have 
been here wrought by the editor. What his purpofe was, we are 
at a loft to guefa. Mr Qibbon has certainly expofed the abfurdity 
of the vulgar creed of the Fagans with great eloquence ; nor has 
be concealed the fanciful ana contmdi&ety opinions, of the fages 
of antiquity, on the moil important queftions of religion, on the 
providence of God* and on the immortality of the foul. He has 
not denied, that the defeription of the infernal regions had been 
abandoned to the fancy of poets and painters j and he he* fpok*. 
co»j*s it might be expweda philofophcr would fpeak, of the mob 
of deiticfcihat were adored by the fuperftitioua populace. But 
what evidence is afforded by all this in fupport of Ghrtftiatjity ? 
£)oea,||< follow? that he who ptprefies his contempt for one reli- 
jpo#} thereby becomes a witnefs iq favour of another, i We AwH 
: happy to be better ujftru&cd \ but at prefent, we do not fee 
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any very dear logical inference, by which it may be made t6 ap- 
pear, that, in ridiculing or centering the fuperftitions of antiqui- 
ty, Mr Gibbon has (hewn hitnfelf to be the vindicator of revela- 
tion* Had it been true, indeed, that neither he, nor any othey 
writer, had ventured to point their wit and their malice againft 
the oftaHilhed faith, their (ilence might have been charitably 
conftrued in thetr favour ; but we fear, that thofe who may be 
too truly accufed of attempting to throw ridicule on all religions, 
cannot be very fairly faid to have defended one, becaufe they 
have laughed at another. 

The editor has furniftied a note to this chapter, which has 
rather the air of being paradoxical. 4 If I was,* (were) fays he, 
4 to fele& the perfon who, after St Paul, had, by his writings, 
mod contributed to eftablifb and confirm the evidence of the 
Chriftian religion, I (hould, without hefitation, name the Empe- 
ror Julian . 9 The fir ft impreffion which the perufal of this fen- 
fence made upon our minds, was not very favourable to the au- 
thor’s fincerity. After more mature refle&ion, however, we became 
in a great degree difpofed to ado'pt his opinion. We (hall ftate 
the train of thought which led to this change in our fcntiments. 

It appears, from the little that we certainly know of its early 
hiftory, that Potytheifm was very widely diflrufed among the moft 
ancient nations of which we have any authentic records. This 
is not the place to fay any thing of its origin, which has been, 
and perhaps may be properly, attributed to various caufes. It is 
enough for us to obferve, that the harmony and unity, which 
(hew themfelves in the fcheme of nature, would probably foon 
bring irrefiftible teftimony againft a plurality of gods, to thofe 
men, who, as fociety became more refined, had leifure to ftudy 
the magnificent and orderly fyftem of the univerfe. We may, 
however, confider it as not kfs probable, that thofe who govern- 
ed llates, and influenced popular opinion, would fear to propofc 
too rapid and too extenfive a change in the religious fcntiments 
of mankind. They would have recourfe to allegory, to fable, 
and to metaphor ; would involve a fimple religion m all the ob* 
feurity of myfterious fymbds^ and would rrferve for a few the 
knowledge of their real do&rines* That the fages of antiquity 
followed fuch a courfe, will not appear unlikely, if we confider 
their inftitutions at Eleufis and other places ; the explanations 
which they gave of their fables; and the decided reftimony 
which many of them have left of their pure and exalted notions 
of the Deity* While, however, they were fearful of (hocking 
popular belief, by too plain an avowal of their fentimentB, they 
might have been labouring gradually to introduce a religion, 
which appeared to them to be confonaat with truth and nature. 

T 4 The 
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The, plan of the ancient mythology,* accordingly, appears to have 
been* contrived with gre^t fkUl and beauty. It was a fyflem of 
future, concealed under the veil of allegory. A thoufand fanci* 
ful fables contained a fecret and my (lie meaning. The'hiftory 
of the revolutions of the phyfical world was interwoven with the 
fi&iona of the* imagination ; and the gods of the people, were 
4son(idered by the ftatefntan and the philofopher as fymbob, em- 
blems# or personifications, which were indicative,,or illuftrative 
of the fyftem of nature and the utiiverfe,as well as of the powers 
and attributes of that fupreme Being who governs all things. 
The writings of fpme of the anciept philofophers, and efpeciah’y 
of the later Plutonifts, fully devdope and explain the beautiful 
fyftem of the Greek mythology. But this plan, however fimple 
at might appear to enlightened and educated men, was only a 
feene of confufion for the illiterate,, and confequently, much the 
greater portion of mankind. The meaning of the fable was 
overlooked, and the fable itfeif was religioufly believed. Hiftory 
was loft in mythology ; the marvellous was blended with every 
thing i and popular fuperftition, then, as always, was incapable 
of being fufficientjy glutted with improbabilities. The poets too, 
lent all the charms of their art, to the delufions, the tales, and the 
fi&ions, which milled the people. They embellilhed the alle- 
gories, which concealed the fyftems of philofophers ; but they 
rendered the religion of the populace only the more monftrous 
by their fanciful decorations. / > 

Whatever, then, might have been the intentions of thole legiflators 
and philosophers, who lull formed and constituted this allegorical 
religion, it is obvious, that all hopes of rendering it generally in- 
telligible to the people muft. have been foon abandoned, if fuch 
hopes were really ever entertained. The religious errors of the 
multitude were confirmed by their civil inftitutions \ were con- 
nected >vith the pra&ice and cultivation of the moft delightful 
of the arts, .with poetry, painting, and fculpture; and feemed to 
be fan&ionedby the general voice of mankind, the Greek and the 
barbarian, the j>hiloibpher and the peafant. It might, then, be 
deemed inexpedient to difturb the repofe of the world, by an ex- 
pofition of the abfurdities which were apparently revered by all, 
and which, in fa£f, w ere only ridiculed by a few. Enlightened 
men might confide r, that the progrefs pf refinement would gra- 
dually produce, what it appears to haye produced, a general in- 
difference^ ancient fupcrftitions. After the learning of 
cultivated by the Romans, more liberal notions were 
rapMf di fiu fed among that warlike but incurious people j and it 
ne confeffed,4hat, during the moft flcuiiihing period of the 
the Pagan philofopher might juflly vaunt a freedom of fpe- 
* culative 
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culative opinion, which has been unknown to fucceeding ages. 
The contempt, which men of education felt, and frequently ex- 
prefied for the vulgar creed, feems to have been gradually extend- 
ed to all ranks. Even the people themfelves were already almoft 
laughed out of their belief in Jupiter, Mercury, and Apollo, in 
the wars and the amours of their fabulous Gods, and in the lying 
oracles of Delphos and Dodona. But mankind in general are tea 
prone to fuperftition to endure its abfenee long ; and the do&rine 
of pure monotheifm was too fubtle and refined for the ignorant 
and untaught multitude. The Romans became indifferent to the 
Teligion of their anceftors, and yet were not the lef6 ready to be- 
come dupes to new impoftures. A lucrative trade was carried on 
by pretended magicians, fortune-tellers, and aftrologers ; by Chal- 
deans and Egyptians, who frequently attra&ed the attention of 
the magiftrates, by their impofitions and extortions. It is even 
not impoflible, that the writings of Mofes, and perhaps the Gofpel 
itfelf, were confulted by the fame fanatics, who were accuftomed 
to found the cymbal, and to {hake the fiftrum, in the midnight 
orgies of Cybele and Ifis. While the ancient fabric of Paganiim 
was thus infenfibly melting away, any foreign God was yet wel- 
comed to the Pantheon, and every kind of heathen worfhip was 
at once received and ridiculed at Rome. 

Such was the ftate of the capital of the empire, when it was 
firft illumined by the light of Chriftianity. That this divine reli- 
gion was eagerly embraced by many, cannot be a matter of fur- 
prife to thofe, who admit the accuracy of the ftatement which we 
have juft made. Human nature is ever prompt to inquire into 
fubjefts which are infcrutable to the limited underilandiftg of 
mail ; and thofe, who found that their whole faith was founded 
on the fables of poets, or the conjeftures of philofophers, may 
well be fuppofed impatient to adopt a new creed, recommend- 
ed by the fan&ity of thofe who profeffed it, by the important 
information which it revealed to the world, and by the mi- 
racles which accompanied its annunciation. The, oppofition 
which was made to the progrefs of ; Ghriftianity, proceeded from 
principles that were feeble, indeed, when compared with the ar- 
dour and enthufiaim which animated its difciples. What could 
the wavering and: inconfiftent faith of the Pagans oppofe to the 
relolute determination of men, whafe zeal was ever ready to 
brave the terrors .of death and torments, and whofe convi&ion 
was not to be (liaken by the contempt or the rage of their adver- 
faries ? The Ghriftians wore indefatigable in gaining profelytes. 
They aftonifhed the multitude by the hiftory of prodigies ; dazzled 
many by their deferiptions of cdeftial enjoyments; alarmed more 
by ‘the denunciation oi eternal tortures; and probably amazed all 
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** by the confidence with whkh they proclaimed the approaching 
difiblution of nature, and the coming of the kingdom of Heaven* 
The Pagan phikrfbphers long overlooked, or aflfe&ed to overlook, 
the dtfiemination of the new principles ; and when they engaged 
in the controverfy, it was difficult for them to defend the ancient 
religion* To have maintained, that the polytheifm of the people 
could be reconciled to truth, or even to probability, would have been 
to eapofe themfeives to the juft reproaches of their enemies, and to 
furnilh them with weapons againft them* To have admitted, that 
the exiftefccc of the popular Gods of Greece and Rome was a fic- 
tion of the imagination ; to have funk them into emblems of the 
phyfical elements v to have refolved them into mere abftractions; 
or to have denominated them fymbols of the various attributes of 
a foie and omnipotent Deity, would have been, in the eyes of the 
people, to have abandoned the caufe of Paganiftn. Thofe writers, 
who undertook to maintain the caufe of the ancient religion, 
were, in fa£fc, reduced to this dilemma. Paganifm, as it was ex* 
plained by philofophers, was unintelligible to the vulgar 5 — as it 
was underftood by the vulgar, it appeared ridiculous to philofo- 
phers. In fuch a cafe, the ftruggle could not have been long, if 
the perfections, which the Chriftians fo often fitffered, had not 
retarded their fuccefs. When, from all the caufes which we have 
ftated, the prejudices of the people in favour of their ancient fu- 
perftitions began to relax, it was, perhaps, already too late to at* 
tempt to revive thoit expiring veneration for the Gods of Olympus. 
It was much too late, after Chriftianity had become the religion 
of the bulk of the people, and after it had been once cftablilbed 
by imperial authority. Perfection could then only tend to in* 
flame zeal, and exasperate pride. To attempt to defend the ab* 
furditics of the vulgar creed, was now become a fure way of ex* 
pofmg them the more. We may, indeed, wonder, that the phi* 
lofophie Julian fhould hike chofen this mode of oppofing Chrifti- 
anity * and inafmuch as he endeavoured in his writings to vindi- 
cate the exploded fuperftitiom of the people, it is probable, that 
he only thereby confirmed them the more jn their attachment to 
their new religion. 

While, however, we fo far agree with the editor concerning 
the dfefits which were likely to be produced by the writings of 
the Emperor Julian, we cannot help obferving, that it appears 
ralh to rnaintain, that an author, prho laboured to reftore Paga- 
nifm, dad mere for Chriftianity than ail the faints of the Church 
who have written Cnee the days of St Paul. This would almoft 
feera to argue, that the wean reafomng of thofe who defended 
the ancient fuperftitions, had done more to promote the progrels 
stf true religioh, than all the arguments of thofe who profeiled 
and taught it \ and that Chriftianity owed its eftablifhmenfc rather 
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t<r Ae abfurdityof the fyftemwhich.it fupplanted, than to it? 
dwi» intrinhc worth; We fully acquit the orthodox writer of the 
note (fot orthodox we doubt not he is) of any intention to con* 
vey fuch a meaning \ but the experience of our lives has not help** 
ed to convince us, that the ssealoas are apt to be accurate* or the 
ertthofiaftrc prudent. 

The third chapter is entitled* i Of the Spirit of Chrjftmnityf 
and Commences with a quotation from * St Luke^ { Love your 
enemies* do good to them which hate you, hlefs them that curfe 
yoti, and pray for them which defpitefully ufe you. And to him 
that fmiteth tlree on one cheek, offer alfo the other ; and him 
that? taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take away thy coit alio . 9 
The fpirit of humility, charity, and refignation, which is breathed 
in thefe fentences, is indeed rnoft amiable* If the perverfity of 
human nature render it difficult, or impoffible, for us to follow 
thefe precepts in their literal fenfe, the beauty of the moral theory, 
which tli^y recommend, is not Jefs confpicuous $ nor have they 
any tendency, when rightly underftood, to produce a ftate of lb- 
ciety, where we fliould meet only with tyrants and robbers upon 
one hand, and patient and grateful fufferers on the other* 

The perfecuiicms which the Chriftians fhould fulfer, are fore- 
told in fome of the texts ; and thofe which they had already be- 
gun to fuffcr, are deferibed in other texts, which are llrung to- 
gether in the fourth chapter of the work before us* We are of 
Opinion, that the farcaftic language of the Commentary, is much 
more likely to ftrike its readers, than any evidence which it con- 
tain in fupport of revelation. 1 It has already been obferved, * 
fays Mr Gibbon, * that the religious concord of the world Was 
principally fupported by the implicit afletlt and reverence which 
the nations of antiquity exprefied for their refpebUvft traditions 
and ceremonies. It wight therefore be expected^ that they would 
unite with indignation againft any feel or people which fhould 
feparate itfelf from the communion of mankind ; and, claiming 
the excluftve poflelGon of divine knowledge, ihouid difdaiti every 
form of worfhip, except its own, a$ impious and idolatrous.* 
This feems to us to be rather a Grange mode of bringirig forward 
unequivocal and Unexceptionable evidence in fupport of religion, 
Ir does not appear to us to be the way to prove that & prophecy 
v/asof divine origin, to thow us, that what that ptopheey fore* 
told, waff precilely that which might hare bocn expebled; 

The fifth chapter commences with feme extrads from Genefrs, 
in which it is narrated, that God converted with Abraham ; that 
he made a covenant with him * that he gave him the name of 
Abraham, becaufe the Lord had made him 1 the father of many 
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nations; and that Abraham was ninety-nine years of age when 
he received the rite of circumcifion. ' Thefe extracts are followed 
by others from the New Teftameht, containing the prophecies of 
Ghrift concerning the deftru£Hon of Jerufalem, and of the Temple, 
wliich had been rebuilt by Herod. Upon the firft part of this 
chapter (for fuch we fliall call it out of courtefy), Mr Gibbon’s 
commentary does not appear to throw much light. If it throw 
any, it is not upon the truth or fidelity of the hiftory of Mofes. 
* The contemporaries of Mofes and Jolhua, ’ fays Mr Gibbon, 
f had beheld, with carelefs indifference, the mod amazing mi- 
racles. Under the preffure of every calamity, the belief of thofe 
miracles has preferred the dews of a later period from the uni- 
verfal contagion of idolatry ; and, in contracfi&ion to every known* 
principle of the human mind, that Angular people feems to have 
yielded a ftfonger and more ready aflent to the traditions of their 
remote anceftors, than to the evidence of their own fenfes. * The 
incredulity of the Jews, amid ft the figns and the wonders, the mi- 
racles and the prodigies, which happened among them, is indeed 
one of the Humbling blocks, which the infidel is ever ready to 
pretend he cannot remove. In times when the Deity condefcend- 
ed to interpofe his authority, in order to liberate the children of 
Ifrael from bondage ; when he reverfed the order of nature ; when 
he lent famine, plague, and death, on the land of Egypt ; when 
be divided the waves of the fea for the fake of his favoured people y 
and when he was accuftomed to converfe familiarly with their 
leader ; thefe blind and ungrateful Jews were fcarcdy Iefs prone 
to idolatry than their heathen neighbours. After the revolution 
of ages, this fame nation, although no longer witnefling fuch afto- 
ntlhing miracles, put implicit faith in the writings of Mofes, and 
were convinced by the very prodigies which failed to convince 
thofe who were faid to have beheld them. All this muft un- 
doubtedly be confeffed to be very furprifing ; and yet we are at 
a lofc ’to imagine, how, either in ftating, or in infmuating, the 
common obje&ion of infidelity to the truth of the Mofaic hiftory, 
any, evidence .can be faid to have been brought in its fupport. 
Would not the time of the orthodox editor have been better em- 
ployed in anfwering the objection (as we have no doubt he could 
do)* than in producing it to the public, couched in the ironical 
language of Mr Gibbon ? 

The prediftion of the deftriidion of the city and temple of Je- 
rufaiem, is one of the moft diftinft in the facred volume. That 
it Should be fc, may appear extraordinary to thofe who confider 
by whom the prophecy was made, and the fmall importance of 
the event which it foretold. In the hiftory of the world; and to 
tfee grept^r portion of the inhabitants of the globe, it feems, at 
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firft fight at leaft* to be of little confequence, whether the capital 
of one of the mod infignificant provinces of the Roman empire 
fliould ftand or fall. But, let us take into confideration the place 
where the predi&ion was made, and the circumftances which at- 
tended it, Jefus was approaching to Jerufalerh, where he was to 
announce his divine million to the rulers of the people. He 
knew the fate that awaited him ; and, as he beheld Jerufalem, 
he wept over it, and apoftrophized the ungrateful city in the moft 
affe&ing and pathetic language. Its enemies, he foretold, fhould 
call a trench about it, fliould compafs it round, and fliould not 
leave one ftone upon another, becaufe it knew not the time of 
its visitation. The deftruftion of the^temple, and the difperfiott 
of the Jews, are afterwards announced with equal accuracy; 
and Chrift concludes with foretelling his fecond appearance, and 
the figns which {hall precede the Son of Man coming in a cloud, 
with power and great glory. c When ye fee thefe things (faid 
he to his difciples) come to pafs, know ye that the kingdom of 
,God is nigh at hand. Verily, I fay unto you, this generation 
ftiall not pafs away till all be fulfilled. ' 

A considerable part of the commentary upon thefe paflageS is 
furniflied by Jofephus, with more propriety, we think, than could 
have been done from the works of Mr Gibbon. Our readers pro- 
bably remember the infidious obfervation of this laft hiftorian, 
whom the editor is pleafed to call a defender of Chriftianity, in 
allufion, we believe, to the very words which we have juft cited 
from the Scripture. * The revolution of feventeen centuries has 
inftrufted us not to prefs too clofely the myfterious language of 
prophecy and revelation. * 

We have faid, that the commentary upon the text has been 
fupplied with more propriety in this place from the hiftory of 
Jofephus than from that of Mr Gibbon : but we do not mean 
by this to declare our approbation of the commentary. - The re- 
lation which Jofephus has given of the fiege of Jcrufalem, has 
too much of that kind of colouring which is better adapted to 
a romance than a hiftory. He afierts, that the moft ffiocking 
cruelties were committed by the Roman foldicrs, which the hu- 
mane Titus lamented but did not prevent ; and he pretends, that 
eleven hundred thoufand Jews perHhed, during this dreadful 
liege, which mud have been more bloody than any that is re- 
corded in the annals of the world* We fliould not, however, 
have taken notice of the exaggerations of the goffiping Jofephus, 
if he had not affirmed, ‘ that the divine fentence had (ong ftnct 
condemned the temple to the fire. 1 Now, as Jofephus was a 
Jew, fteadily attached to the faith of hU nation, and as he con- 
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foquently rejected the Gofpefy it is evident, that he affe£lcd, in 
this paffoge, to refer to fomepredi£Uon which cxifted before the 
time of our Saviour. F&r it : will not furely be pretended that 
he underftood the divine fontence to have been pronounced by 
Jefus of Nazareth, finer, as Tillotfon remarks, he feeras to have 
avoided as much as he could, the very mention of the Chrifthm 
name v and fince it is generally admitted, that the paflage in his 
work* containing an account of Chrift, is a manifeft forgery. 
We cannot, therefore, help admiring how the orthodox editor 
of the volume before us fhould have brought forward Jofephua 
as a commentator on the words of the text, when it mult be 
dear, that he did not mean to attribute the prophecy to its real 
author. * 

The remaining part of the commentary to this fifth and ktft 
chapter, is fuppiied by Mr Gibbon. This hiftorian mentions 
the unfuccefsful attempt of. Julian to rebuild the temple, and 
relates, with an honourable impartiality, the events which are 
fold to have impeded the impious undertaking of the imperial 
apoftate, We muft leave this ftory, however, of the earthquake, 
the whirlwind, and the fiery eruption, which overturned and 
fcattered the foundations of the new temple, to be examined by 
bolder critics. For our own parts, we conceive that nothing 
can be fo injudicious as to reft the evidence of Chrift ianity in 
any degree Upon fuch a legend, and really have little more re* 
{peflt for the prodigies of Marcdlinus, than for thofe of Livy or 
of Plutarch. 

Of the notes which are fubjoioed from Hume, Boltngbroke, 
and Voltaire, we have thought it unneceftary to fay any thing 
hitherto, becaufe we handily confefs they do not appear to us 
to contain any evidence at ail in fupport of revelation. We 
cannot, indeed, eafily conceive what Ibould have induced the 
orthodox editor to leek for fuch evidence in fuch writers. Hume 
merits all our praife as a profound thinker $ and the elegance of 
his ftyle will long recommend him to readers who can compre- 
hend nothing of his philofophy. Among all thofe, however, 
who, as they read, fit wondering for a meaning, we have never 
met with one who expected to find any evidence brought for- 
ward by David Hume in fupport of Chriftianity. The talents 
and eloquence of Bolingbroke, in like manner, are generally 
admitted and admired ; but his philofophy was (hallow ; nor 
fhould we think it of much importance to the caufe of religion 
to piove that he had argued in its favour. That he has ever 
ferioufly done fo, we muft be permitted to doubt. On the con- 
trary j his language, when lie fpeafcs of religious matters, is 
* , ' * S * often 
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often highly intemperate and indecorous. Every body knows 
that what arc called his pbiiofophical works, contain much more 
declamation againft Chriftian teachers, if not again ft Chriftianity 
itfelf, than found philofophy \ and Bdingbroke appears to have 
dreaded the judgment which might be pronounced on his effays, 
which he left to be publifhed by Mallet after his death. Dr 
Jobnfon, with a degree of warmth which can be excufed only 
on one fide of the queftion, and certainly with more force than 
urbanity, called him a yafcal and a coward* — a rafeal who had 
charged a blunderbufs againft Chriftianity ; and a coward, who 
had hired a hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger. With re- 
fpeG to Voltaire, we mull own, we little expedited ever to fee 
his name in the lift of the defenders of revelation. His light 
and playful ridicule, his ready and brilliant wit, bis acute and 
lively mind, muft ever be admired ; and we are not fo morofe 
§s to quarrel with all his works, becaufe he wrote too freely in 
feme of them, and too fuperficially in others. We lament fin- 
cerely, indeed, that he (hould have fo often lent his aid in the 
caufe of infidelity ; and we lament it the more, that in fpitcof all 
the declamations againft them, his works are read by every man 
who pretends to any kind of education in Europe. Thefe feel- 
ings have not been changed by the notes which the orthodox 
editor has adduced from his writings, to prove, that Voltaire 
was a witnefs who might be cited to bring evidence in fuppore 
of religion. Among thefe notes we find a few lines from the 
tragedy of Aizire. Was this introduced to (how the reading 
or the judgment of the editor ? it certainly no more proves Vol- 
taire to have had any religious belief, than the fpeeches of Mac- 
beth would proVe Shakefpear to have had the confidence of a 
murderer and a regicide. 

After having made fo many remarks, and at fuch length, on 
the lingular publication before us, it may be expeGed that wc 
(hould finally pronounce judgment upon it. As the intention of 
the editor appears to have been good, and as his preface is writ- 
ten with confiderable acumen in fipport of the good caufe, we 
(hould be unwilling to fpeak unfavourably of a work, which has 
no doubt coft him much time and labour. We cannot, how- 
ever, in confidence, recommend it to him to proceed in his 
talk, as he intimates feme intention of doing. On the contrary, 
we muft fay that we heartily difapprove of tne plan and execution 
of the work now before us. No man in his fiber fenfes can be- 
lieve that any fincere or ferious evidence in favour of Chriftianity, 
can be wrung out of the writings to which this author has made 
reference. If the attempt was made to fhew his ingenuity, wc 
muft be permitted to fay, that the fubjedt is a great deal too 
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facred and important^ to be difturbed by fuch experiments : and if 
he really imagined that he was ftrengthening the caufe of revela- 
tion by a new fpecies of attack on its adverfaries, we can only 
fay that his judgment is infinitely lefs than his learning or his in- 
duftry. 

It is our peculiar felicity in this ifland, that while infidelity has 
made fuch lamentable progrefs on the Continent, we (till conti- 
nue ftedfaft, in general, to the faith of our anceftors. The fplen- 
did endowments of the hierarchy in Catholic countries, has fcarce- 
Jy been able to maintain the exterior forms of devotion among the 
higher clafies. The priefthood itfelf is, in many places, infefted 
with the fame contagion; and a recent traveller has recorded, 
that when he was at Rome, he obferved a fmile of contempt up- 
on the countenances of feveral of the cardinals, in the midft of 
the mod folemn offices* There are yet no fuch examples among 
us : the writings of infidels have made little impreffion in thi$ 
country ; and we have as little to fear, we think, from the philo- 
sophy, as from the arms of our enemies. In fuch a fituation, 
we do not think it prudent to familiarize the ears of our youth 
with their names and their writings, nor to refort to their pages 
for proofs of the truths they denied. Inconfiftencies may no 
doubt be dete&ed in their ftatements, and advantage may be taken 
of their admiilions, to refute the conclufions they would imprefs. 
Rut thefe advantages we reap mod effect ually, when we treat them 
as adverfaries; it is a dangerous and indecent frolic to affe£t 
|p deal with them as auxiliaries ; and, in point of fa&, it would 
be juft as eafy to prove, that St Paul was a defender of Paganifm, 
as that Mr Gibbon was a champion of Chriftianity. 


ArIt. IV. An Excurjion to the Highlands of Scotland and the 
Englijh Lakes , with Recollections, Defcriptions , and References 

* to Hijlorieal FaEls. Bvo. pp. 290. Mawman. London, 1805. 

npHis is paft all enduring. Here is a tour, travelled, written , 

* publtjhed, fold, and, for any thing we know, reviewed by one 
and the fame individual ! We cannot fubmit patiently to this 
monftrous monopoly : and are impelled^ by a fellow feeling for 
thofe induftrious perfons, whofe livings and multiplied fua&ions 
have been engrofled by this arch pluralift, to remonftrate fome- 
what loudly againft fuch a dangerous innovation. A cotton-mill, 
whi|fi rolls, cards, and fpins at the fame in ft ant, is a machine lefs 
dreadful to the infulated induftry of individuals, than an author 

a traveller like Mr Mawman ; and unlefs fomething can be 

done 
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done to reftore the ancient diftin£lion of ranktf and fubdivifioris 
of labour, we forefee nothing but the moil dreadful confufion, 
and the moil ruinous diffenfions in the great commonwealth of 
letters* 

It may be fuggefted, indeed, that this dangerous example id 
not very likely to be followed, as few bookfellcrs can be fuppofed 
equal to the extraordinary exertions of the individual be&re us# 
This is probably true ; but when one houfe happens to poffefs a 
long lift of partners, they may, by diftributing the different de- 
partments among themfelves, accomplifh, as a Corporation, what 
Mr Mawman, by fuperior prowefs, has achieved in his own per- 
fon. They may have their travelling partner, their writing part- 
ner, and their reviewing partner $ and it will be but fair that tho 
firft of thefe, who in fummer is migratory, fhould in winter be- 
come torpid, and be a fleeping partner. I11 whatever way it is 
managed, however, the confequence is plain * when bookfellers 
become authors, * the occupation’ of the latter clafs * is gone :* 
and indeed, we think it but a duty to fay, that if the experiment 
fhould be perfifted in, we cannot anfwer for the perfonal fafety 
of thofe who, by depriving them of bread, let loofe a hoft of 
journeymen writers, in whom the fury of hunger is fuperadded 
to the 4 fine frenzy ’ of infpiration. Mr Mawman fhould remem- 
ber the perils which attend the mortopolift : Or, as Jofephus ex- 
preffes it, (we will not affront a brother author by tranflating) — * 

pov&trtit; roi<; e7nxi>$tjyovz uiotu 

The peace of the metropolis was lately endangered by the thca«u 
trical infurre£tions of the tailors. But what were the outrages* 
dreaded from thefe heroes, compared with the uproar which may- 
be expelled, when the famiihed inhabitants of Grub-Street ifliie . 
from their hive, and brandifh their pen- knives againft the privi- 
leged order of Paternofter-row ? Diverfa o?nnium qua unquam 
nc cider e civilium armorum facies . Being more refourcelefs than 
any other defeription of men, they will be proportionally more 
deiperate. They are too awkward for the army : and though, 
from practice in climbing and living aloft, they may be thought 
better qualified for the navy, yet, alas ! it is the able-bodied, not 
the able-minded, who meet with encouragement there. In law- 
lefs occupations they have almoft as little chance of fuccefs* • For 
the highway they have no courage \ and are generally deficient in 
that fafhionable appearance and addrefs, without which the pick- 
ing of pockets can rarely be carried on to advantage. In this for- 
lorn and hopelefs ftate, the labouring peafantry of the fields of 
literature feem to have no alternative left, but to avail themfelves 
of their numbers, and combine to prevent the venders from be- 
oming alfo the growers of wifdom. 
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Mr Mawman is loo Valiant, perhaps, to be moved by confidera- 
tions of this nature ; but we cannot help thinking that the fcheme 
upon which he has fallen, is likely to be as unprofitable to his 
purfe, as we conceive it to be perilous to his perfon. Upon cool 
calculation, we believe that experienced tradefmen will not deny 
that, for a fifth part of what his journey coft, — a few Sunday din- 
ners, an4 the loan from his (hop of Pennants tour, and Sir John 
Sinclair's Statiftical Account, he could have procured from tome 
ingenious gentleman, who had no occafion to ftir from his apart- 
ments in the King’s Bench, a town- made article of a more fale^ 
able texture than that which he has himfelf produced. But if Mr 
Mawman, from a lingular fqueamifhnefs of conscience, (hould 
unreafonably infill that a country ought to be feen before it is de- 
scribed, and adventures met with before they are related, Hill he 
might have enlifted feme literary recruit, who, with his knapfack on 
his (boulders, |nd the occafional aid of the waggon, (which even 
Mr Hokroft, when traveller for a London houfe, did not dif- 
dain), would have performed the march on very (lender pay ; and, 
though he could not have excited a reader’s intereft by the ariflo- 
cratic diiafters of a broken down chaifc or a fulky driver, might have 
claimed his fympathy by as piteous a tale of torn (hoes or empty 
pockets. 

Upon the whole, we truft that Mr Mawman, from confidera- 
tions of fafety, humanity, and economy, will be moderate at 
fcaft in the future ufe of his powers *, and will not imitate the 

Horn of thefe revolutionary days, by forcing a new conftitution 
upon the republic of letters. Let him leave unviolated its old 
gradation of ranks, and not attempt, like emperors of ancient and 
modern notoriety, to unite every office in. his own perfon. One 
of the worft of thefe made ufe of the following language, which,, 
although it had but little influence on its hypocritical author, will, 
we hope, be adopted with fincerity by Mr Mawman, to whom it 
appears extremely applicable. Se in parte curarum (viz. bookfel- 
ling) experiendo didiaffe quam arduum> quam Jubjecfinn for tuna re - 
gendi cun tin onus : provide , in civitate tot ill ujtr thus viris fubnixd % , 
non ad unum omnia defer rent. Plures facihus munia teipublica fo - 
cietatis laboribus exfeeutitros . 

The map prefixed to this volume is a faithful representation of 
what the latter contains* It refembles thofe which we find in 
books of pod-roads •, and is merely a longitudinal fe&ion of the 
map of Britain, embracing the two great roads from London to 
Glafgpw. Over the eadermoft of thefe, Mr Mawman polled 
witfc great rapidity, travelling frequently during the night, with a 
view, perhaps, to a more varied delineation of the country. Hav- 
ing extended his route to Inverary, about forty miles beyond Glaf- 
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gow, he returned by the weft road, with equal fjpeed, to publifh 
his obfervations, having completed the tour within the limited 
period of afummer month. No travels, we will venture to fay, of 
which an account was intended to be written, were ever perform- 
ed in a (horter period. We know of nothing but the mail-coach 
that could have kept pace with our author. 

Mr Mawman begins his book with the following claffical and 
moral l'entence. 

‘ On the loth day of July 1804, two citizens, defigning to take a 
journey into Scotland, quitted their habitations in the heart of that me- 
tropolis, whofe merchants, from its exteulive commerce, are more im- 
portant and more honourable than thofe of any other in the world . 9 

This outfet could not fail of bringing to our minds the 
renowned and facetious traveller Mr John Gilpin. In rapidi- 
ty of movement, the chariot-racer of the Poultry rcfcmbics very 
clofely the equeftrian hero of Cheapfide. Both travellers took 
the fame road ; and, though Mr Gilpin’s tour was confiderably 
fhorter than Mr Mawmaifs, yet it has the counterbalancing ad- 
vantage of being recorded in rhime, fo that the former may be 
compared to a highly finifhed miniature, and the latter to a car- 
toon. 

'The travelling companion whom Mr Mawman fele&ed, was a 
fellow citizen, of whofe name we are not informed, but who, wi 
underftand, was c a linen-draper bold; ’ and in this alfo we admire 
our author's judgement ; for, as etiquette requires that a modem 
tour ihould contain fome account of the manufactures in th# 
country where it is made, and as Mr Mawman may be luppofed 
to have devoted his attention chiefly to the manufacture of books, 
it was prudent in him to felect a coadjutor who could furnifti no- 
tices of the reft. 

* One of the beft legacies, * fays Mr Mawman, * which man 
can bequeath to pofterity, is a book enlivened with innocent mer- 
riment, or ftored with information of lolid and eitenfive utility*’ 
Without difputing whether Mr Mawman's heirs would be of the 
fame opinion, and whether he might not leave certain legacies 
which they would value more rhan even the property of his book, 
we Hull take this fcntcnce as the author's defeription of his own 
work, and proceed to confider wh it : formation or merriment it 
affords. 

When Mr Mawman enters Cambricigefhire, through a comer 
of which the north road pafles, he informs us that the county 
town is the feat of an univerfity ; and that, in his opinion, uni- 
verfities are highly beneficial to the cultivation of literature. This 
intelligence fome faftidious readers may be difpofed to undervalue 
as defective in originality. In a following page, however, they 
will be highly gratified to find, that JWr Mawman difeovered th* 
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t$mbs in York-Minfter to have been ere&ed by no lefs a perfonage 
than Death . * While we were here viewing the tombs , 9 fays he, 

* thofe trophies erected by Death , to record his triumphs over mor- 
tality, 9 &c. Of the Minder itfelf, he is pleafed to obferve, 
that if it were feated upon an elevation like that of Lincoln, it 
would be feen at a greater diftance. Upon his approach to Baw- 
try, Mawman feems to have been terribly frightened by the 
fight of a malefa&or hanging in chains; and exclaims againfl 
exhibitions of this nature, with a fervour which is truly poeti- 
cal. « Why,’ he feelingly afks, * fhould the innocent traveller 
be alarmed in the midft of fecurity ? Why (hould he be con- 
ft rained to feed> as it were } upon mangled bodies ! and to have his 
mind filled with a recollection of frightful crimes, and horrible 
cataftrophes ? 9 When near Stamford, he obligingly copies the 
following notice from his road-book: * On the right hand is 
Burleigh Hall, a manfion highly celebrated for its pictures, which 
we regrcted we had not tune to infpeft. ’ He takes advantage, 
however, of this approximation, to fill feveral pages with a ftory 
of the late Lord Exeter’s fecond marriage, which we recollect 
having feen in all the newfpapers at the time of his Lordlhip’s 
death. 

Mr Mawman is not very partial to Scotland. He quotes 
Churchill as foon as he erodes the Border ; and is pleafed to ob- 
serve, that * the women of the lower clafles are univerfally fhort 
and brawny, with arid Ikins, and tarnifhed complexions, and 
without any pretenfions to beauty. ’ This is about as accurate 
as what he fays of his not being able to find, in the ftreets of 
Edinburgh, * a Angle female who buys this day’s meal with the 
price of laft night’s fin . 9 Such, however, is his confirmed im- 
preflion of the uglinefs of our Scottifh damfels, that upon meet- 
ing a plump well-looking girl at Dumbarton, he could not refill 
inquiring whether (lie was not a native of England, and was 
delighted to find that Ihe had come as a fervant from that happy 
region : It is alfo fet down, that ‘ {he faid her mother would be 
very angry with her, if informed that {he walked without {hoes 
and {lockings ! ’ 

On entering the Highlands, Mr Mawman is feized with that 
fever of thefpirits which is fo apt to attack all tourifts who travel 
with a view to publication, and breaks out into the following 
turbulent defeription. 

« Mountain after mountain deftitute of trees, contiguous in pofition, 
but irregularly rolling without intermi[Jion or apparent termination ; and 
the wide lakes ftretching boldly up the country, amidft the branching 
chains of naked hills ; yet in all the rude and indigefted” mafs, re- 
fetjabling what wc may fuppofe Chaos to have been (if we might be- 
lieve 
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lieve the tales of poets) after the recent reparation of its elements, be- 
fore the hand of Order had arranged it into its prefent fymmetry, the 
eye finds nothing repellent, but is (truck with the fimple magnificence 
of nature, exhibiting in fublime variety her ftupendous monuments . 9 
p. 12$ — 24. 

In fpite of thefe raptures, however, he is candid enough to con- 
fefs, that the country is not very much to his tafle; and contrails 
the comforts of his town life, with the horrors of a Highland 
refidence, in the true tone of a citizen, — or € a waiting gentle- 
woman. * 

* It will not appear furprifing, that two travellers from the fouth, 
living in the bofom of fociety, with little knowledge of the amufements 
of fifhing, (hooting, and hunting ; and con trading thefe cold and labo- 
rious fports with the gay vivacity of routes, plays, and operas, and, 
above all, the melancholy folitude of thefe forlorn wilds with the irre- 
fidible charm of literary intercourfe, alternately elegant and profound, 
(hould be adon [(bed to find an enlightened perfon fpending his entire 
twelvemonth in fuch a fituation, without the operation of fome ttrong 
motive, little lefs than compulfion. p. 132 — 33. 

Of the Highland women, he (peaks with horror and compaf- 
fion. * Their features , 9 he fays, 1 were hardened by expofure to 
the cold blafts of winter, and contracted into a mo(t unfightly 
grin by labour, foured by want and mifery, and dpprefled with 
deep dejeCtion of fpirits. 9 

Mr Mawman returns by the Falls of the Clyde, with which 
he appears, if he would confefs the truth, to have been more 
terrified than delighted. He indemnifies himfelf, however, 
when he gets out of their hearing, by compofing a magnificent 
parallel between the courfe of the river and the life of man. As 
this, we think, is the mod fplendid and elaborate paffage in the 
whole volume, we beg leave to extraCl it entire for our reader's 
admiration. 

* But this is only the infancy of the Clyde, wbofe courfe may be 
compared to that of human life. In childhood man is feeble ; with his 
years his ftrength increafes, and he gives the promife of mighty powers ; 
then comes the meridian of life, when, hurried by impetuous paflions, 
and roufed by war or the chafe, he rufhes through woods, and down 
precipices, with irrefiftihle impetuofity. But anon, his fpirits begin to 
fiag, and his activity flackens : he moves with leaden pace, bending 
toward the grave. Iris body dull and heavy, “ fafhioncd for the jour- 
ney ; 99 and, finally, he is fwallowcd up in the ocean of eternity. So 
it is with the Clyde; here it lifes, filently and weakly creeping for- 
ward : in its progrefs, “ fwollen with many a tributary tide, 99 it glories 
in its wild career, through forefta, and over rocks, and down the fub- 
Umeft deeps ; then does its force abate, and it moves with leffened acti- 
vity by Giafgow, Dumbarton, and Greenock, till it !t» loll in the bound- 
iefs deep ! 9 p. 1 93. 94. 
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We look upon this as a very exquifite piece of fine writing. 
The author, to be fure, in the ardour of compofition, feems at 
one time to have miftaken the man for the river, when he makes 


him rufh through woods, and down precipices , with fo noble an 
impetuofity ; but the parallel is executed, upon the whole, with 
infinite fpirit and fidelity ; and the concluding view of the river 
paffing by Glafgow, Dumbarton, and Greenock, is not only a 
noble pi&ure of itfelf, but rnuft be admitted to furnifh a very 
linking fimilitude of the fymptoms of human decrepitude. 

At the Lakes, Mr Mawman is terribly fatigued, by a ride from 
Kefwick to Buttermere ; but his appetite is fo much improved by 
the exercife, that he is pleafed to inform us, as a very rare and 
memorable occurrence, that i he fed, not for the fake of eating, but 
from the impulfe of nature, and fwallowed with avidity. ’ He 
laments, however, that no wine was to be procured, and that he 
and his friend were obliged to regale themfelves with Ibrub and 
water. The extreme homelinefs of this repaft feems to have let 
tjiem a philosophizing in a very edifying manner. 

* In the courfe of converfation we obferved, that the Egyptians feem 
to have thought that land the beft, which ‘ flowed with milk and ho- 
ney ; ’ that in the opinion of the Greeks, the internal ufe of honey, and 
oil applied to the furface of the body, were highly conducive to health ; 
and that the Goths, our ancellors, devoured their meat half raw, fup- 
pofing the juices to contain the beft nourifhment. In many refpe&s, 
thofe who have preceded us were probably wifer than ourfelvcs. We 
fubftitute tea for milk, prefer made difhes to plain meat, and load our 
ftomachs with drugs and ftimulants, inftead of the wholefome diet which 
fatisfied the fimpler appetites of our uncourtly forefathers. ’ p. 225-26. 

Mr Mawman is much llruck with the beauty and elegant man- 
ners of the mountaineers of Cumberland 5 aiul very philofophically 
fuppofes, that i their rpanners have been improved by copying 
thofe of the travellers who vifit their lakes ! ’ 

The homeward journey is very rapidly flcetched. The author’s 
heart warms when he comes in fight of the fmoke of London ; 
and he burfts out into the following invidious comparifon. 

* We refle£led with delight on our change of profpeft ; we contrail* 
cd the cultivated fields, the winding rivers, the pi&urefque ruins, the 
fine cities, the mighty mountains, the extenfive lakes, the tremendous 


waterfalls, the rich verdure of England, with the wild and fteril fubli 7 
mity of the Scotifh Highlands. ’ p. 289. 

Now, we cannot fubmit tamely to this trait of Englifh nation- 
ality. Mr Mawman may contralt the cultivated fields, and rich 
verdure of his country, with our heaths and hollows, as triumph- 
antly as he pleafes $ but, for mighty mountains, extenfiye lakes, 

f tremgiKlous waterfalls, we boldly challenge all England to 

produce^ 
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produce any thing like our Highlands. On his entry into London, 
Mr Mawman admires the grandeur of Finfbury Square, and 
4 hides his head in the midft of fmoke, of toil, and of heart-rend- 
ing jealoufies. * 

Upon the whole, Mr Mawman may perceive, that we regard 
him as a very formidable rival in the department of literature ; 
and that, in refenting his intrufion into a craft, of which we are 
freemen, we are perfectly aware of the talents by which he might 
endanger the livelihood and reputation of many of its mod indus- 
trious members. We flatter ourfelves, however, that he will be 
fatisfied with the difplay he has now made of them ; and that, as 
we have done our endeavour to extend the circle of his admirers, 
he will allow himfelf to be moved by our earned remonftrances, 
and make it a matter of confcicnce, not to take the bread out of 
the mouths of his authors, nor to ruin the myftery of book-making, 
by combining it with a much more lucrative occupation. 


Art. V. An Inquiry into the Syjlem of National Defence in Great 

Britain . By John Macdiarmid Efq. In Two Volumes 8vo. 

London. C. & R. Baldwin. 1805. 

The talk of protecting a nation from external violence becomes 
•** gradually more difficult as mankind advance in improve- 
ment. While the fupreme authority of government afFords no 
furc protection to individuals, war is neceflarily the chief occupa- 
tion of the community. As all are liable to be called upon to re- 
pel the attack of an enemy, they infcnfibly become proficients in 
the ufe of arms ; and being perpetually engaged in feenes of in- 
ternal hoftility, they acquire all thofe habits of mind which the 
circumftanees in which they are placed fo peculiarly require. As 
fociety advances, however, the neceffity of acquiring warlike ha- 
bits is fuperfeded by the introduction of order and fubordination ; 
and thofe peaceful purfuits by which fociety is improved and ad- 
orned, rife to a correfponding degree of eftimaiion and import- 
ance. 

In thefe circumftances, men degenerate from the hardy virtues 
of their anceftors ; the accomplhhments of a warrior being no 
longer univerfally neceflary, arc gradually negieCted ; and the 
great body of the people become comparatively efteAiinate, and 
wholly incapable of refilling the attack of a refolute invader. For' 
the partial evils thus refulting to fociety from a change fo emi- 
nently beneficial, it is the bufinefs of the ftatefman to provide a 
Suitable remedy. For this purpofe there feem to be but two me- 
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tliods ; either to enforce generally among the people the praftica 
of military exercifes, and thus forcibly to preferve a peculiar Hate 
of manners, after the circumltances from which they naturally a- 
rofe have pa fled away •, or to entruft the general defence to a dif- 
tin£l clafs of the community, to be maintained by the (late, and 
to diredl their whole attention to this important obje£L It is c- 
vidently impoffible to determine in which of thofe two ways a 
nation is likely to add molt materially to its effective llrength, 
without firlt confidering, whether the events of war depend prin- 
cipally on the refpe£tive numbers of the troops engaged, or on 
their relative courage and difeipline. If fuperiority of numbns 
be the only condition neceffary to enfure fuccefs, then, undoubt- 
edly, thofe military eftabli foments are the mod perfect in which' 
the greateft proportion of the population of a country is included. 
If, on the contrary, it is allowed, that the quality of the troops 
engaged is the effential confideration, then we are neceffarily led 
to inquire, on what moral or phyfical qualities the perfection of 
military force depends, and how far thofe who are engaged in 
different purfuits, and Qccalionally devote a portion pf their time 
to military exercifes, can be expe&ed to acquire the neceffnry qua- 
lifications of a foldier’a character. It is difficult to conceive oa 
what other principles an inquiry into the military policy of a Rate 
can be inftituted, with the lead profpedt of conducting it to a fa- 
tisfaftory conclufion. 

The defign of the work before us, as flated by its author, is 
to inquire into the propriety of the fyftem of national defence 
adopted in Britain j but fo ingenioufly has Mr Macdiarmid con- 
trived ro efcape from his fubjeCt, that although we have carefully 
perufed bis performance, we can by no merits pretend to lay be- 
fore our readers any fatisfa&ory account of his object, or his views. 
His genius, indeed, appears todehghr in digteffion, and to wanton 
and exult in the agility of its tranfitions. The greater part of 
his work is filled with a variety of heterogeneous details, loofe- 
Jy patched together, with lame ami incoherent reafonings ; and 
we have found it altogether impoffible to difeern, in the fuccef- 
fion of his thoughts, the flighted tendency to any fixed order or 
arrangement. 

It certainly is not very eafy ro conceive how minute feraps of 
Information, collected from the writings of authors who have 
laboured in the mod eppofite departments of literature, fhould, 
by any ingenuity, be made to centre in one point. An in- 
quiry into the fyftem of national defence adopted in Britain, 
would not, we fhould imagine, neceffarily lead the writer to 
confult Reid on the Aftive Powers, Barrow’s Travels in China, 
^homfon's Seafons, or the Report of a Committee on the State 

of 
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of the Coal Trade ; nor* indeed* can we fully comprehend the 
importance of many of the fa&s which Mr MacdiarmicJ has 
gleaned from thefe unpromifing fources. It does not appear 
to us that we {hall enter upon the fubjett of the national de- 
fence with any very great additional advantage, by being pre- 
vioufly informed, that, 4 in China, our Tailors have paid for a 
ham, and received a piece of wood fo dexteroufly (haped anti 
coloured, that the impofition was not fufpe&ed *, ’ that at a Ro- 
man entertainment, 4 an immenfe clifh of nightingale’s tongues 
was ferved up as one of the courfes, ’ or that the 4 goldfmith, 
the flioemaker, or tailor, who gives himfeif out as tradefman to 
fome branch of the royal family, derives no peculiar protection, 
and generally no cuftom, from thefe patrons. * FaCts, however, 
equally interefting and important, are in terfper fed throughout the 
whole of Mr Macdiarmid’s voluminous performance. He has ex- 
erted himfeif with indefatigable indultry, in bringing together an 
immenfe collection of details and reafonings, which, as they point 
to no determinate object, it is quite impojlible in any way to 
conned or arrange, and which he has confequently jumbled to- 
gether, in the molt ioofe and incoherent manner. He feems, 
indeed, to have furrendered his mind entirely to the guidance 
of cafual aflbeiations, and to have (traggled, as chance directed 
him, into the moll extraneous difeuflions. 

His views on the TubjeCl of national defence, are founded on 
an abfurd and incorreCt analogy, and are on that account ex- 
tremely partial, and liable indeed to radical objections, which, 
in the execution of his work, he has rather aggravated than lef- 
fened, by his conftant prepenfity to the moft prolix and unfatis- 
faCtory details. From the following pafiage, which contains 
the author’s own expofition of his plan, the reader may form 
fome conception of the general character and tendency of the 
work. 

4 A fyftetn of national defence (he obferves) is to a nation, in re- 
gard to other nations, what a fyftem of police is to an individual, in 
regard to the other members of the fame community. The object of 
both, is to fecure the perfons and property of a people againit vio- 
lence. 

4 But as long as violence continues to be attempted, there are no 
other means by which the inhabitants of a country can aflert either 
♦heir national or their individual fecurity, unlefs by either facrificing, 
injuring, or expofing to injury, a portion of the perfons and property, 
which are intended to be preferred. But, in as far as a portion of th** 
perfons and property of a peoplt is facrificed to maintain the fyftem of. 
national defence, or the fyftem of police, the end propofed by thefe 
iyfteu&b is fruftrated. They are intended to prefave from injury the 
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perfons and property of the community ; and therefore, in as far a* 
they produce injury to thefe pfrfonu and this property, they counteract 
the very purpofe for which they are eftablifhed. A fyftem of national 
defence, or a fyftem of police, muft therefore be perfeCf, in propor- 
tion as it affords the greateft fecurity again ll violence, with the lead 
injury to the perfons and property which it is intended to prote<ft. * 

Mr Macdiarmid, after obferving that, in general, the injury 
arifing to nations from thofe eftablrfhments which they are com- 
pelled to maintain, in order to defend themfelves from external 
violence, have tended very perceptibly to encroach upon their 
population and their wealth, next proceeds to (late, that it is 
the objeCt of his work * to difcover, if poffible, the means of 
averting a fimilar ruin from Great Britain, and of rendering her 
fecure againft external violence, without diminifhing her inter- 
nal profperity. * 

It is perfectly obvious, that, according to this plan, the capi- 
tal queft ion, whether a fyftem of national defence be adequate 
to the attainment of its propofed end, will be only confidered in- 
cidentally, or along with other points which, in Mr Macdiar- 
nud's eftimation, are equally interefting and important. If it 
be true, indeed, that ftates have been frequently brought to ruin 
by applying too great a proportion of their refources to the main- 
tenance of warlike eftabliftiments, then, undoubtedly, there are 
two objefts which a wife ftatefman, in providing for the defence 
of a nation, will have equally in view. He will not confider 
fecurity againft external violence as the principal end to be at- 
tained : the arrangements which he may conceive neceffary for 
the fafety of the ftate, will be considerably modified by the ap- 
prehenfion of encroaching too deeply on .her internal opulence 
and profperity* The flighted glance at the records of hiftory, 
however, we apprehend, will demonftrate that nations have been 
frequently ruined by the inefficiency, but never by the burden, 
of their warlike eft.'.blilhments ; and that, in thofe few ftates 
where an efficient fyftem of military policy has been adopted, 
its fuperiority has been invariably manifefted by the humiliation 
of rival powers. It is, befides, perfeCfly clear, that where one 
ftate is folely intent on the improvement of its warlike refources, 
and renders its opulence and profperity wholly fubfervient to 
that objeft* every neighbouring community mult adopt a fimilar 
policy, howtever materially it may interfere with the progrefs of 
internal improvement. 

The comparative (lability which the kingdoms of modern Eu- 
rope continued for fuch a length of time to enjoy, muft be partly 
aferibed to that general fimilarity in their manners, and in the 
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circumftances in which they were placed, which, by uniting 
them in clofe and intimate relations, fubje&ed each to the con? 
ftant obfervation of its neighbours, and rendered it impoflible for 
any one to circumfcribe, within its own frontier, the beneficial 
effects of any important difcovery or improvement. Hence the 
maintenance of (landing armies, (an improvement which, in the 
ancient world t being confined to one particular (late, was gene? 
rally the forerunner of the mod important revolutions,) was 
introduced into modern Europe, not only without any of thofe 
fignal changes which it had formerly produced, but without even 
materially deranging the mutual relations of its various dates. 
Had England, however, been enabled, by her fuperior opulence 
and improvement, to maintain a (landing army fo early as the 
12th or 13th century, it is extremely probable, that her monarchs 
mufi: have ultimately fucceeded in effV&ing the complete con- 
qued of France- The firll and only objeCt, therefore, of every 
fyftem of national defence, is fecurity ; and, until we are allured 
how far it is likely to attain this its efiential end, all other con- 
lidcrations mud be disregarded. Every rich nation has indeed a 
choice between two alternatives, either to provide a force com- 
petent to repel foreign aggrefiion, whatever it may cod, or to 
hold its independence at the mercy of a more powerful neigh- 
bour. The object, therefore, which Mr Macdiarmid has in 
view, namely, to render Britain fecure, without diminifhing her 
internal prosperity, appears to us to be completely unattainable* 
Does he imagine that Britain can be defended without expence ? 
Or, that the taxes which it may be neceflary to impofe for the 
maintenance of her warlike edablifhments, will not tend to ob- 
drudl her advancement in opulence ? We are completely at a 
lofs to conceive how he can propofe to illudrate his fubjeCi by 
tedious difeuflions relative to national profperity in general. It 
was his hufiuefs merely to confider how far the fydem of de- 
fence adopted in Britain, was calculated to add to the effeC live 
ftrength of the nation. Indead of which, he has rambled into 
the mod idle and unprofitable digreflions. 

In his fird chapter, he enters into a variety of wearifome de- 
tails, for the purpofe of proving that Britain is rapidly advancing 
in wealth and improvement. Her agriculture, according to Mr 
Macdiarmid, is, * as yet y in its infancy ;* and he (hews, by the 
unerring calculations of political arithmetic, that nearly one half 
of the ifland is cither completely wade, or ‘ cultivated in fuch 
a manner as to he extremely unproductive.* We are however 
informed, that its population, in proportion to its furface, id 
greater than that of any other country in Europe ; and that, even 
\w London, the births have begun to exceed the deaths. 

* 1 f TT 
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He next proceeds to point out the progrefs of commerce and 
of nvanufa&ures, and continues to enrich his fubjedt with a va- 
riety of copious and minute details* from which it is impollible 
to make any feledtion, as they are all equally interefting and irm- 
portant, and as the catalogue of fadh, which he exhibits, is already 
reduced to the naked limplicity of an index. We mult therefore 
content ourfelves with recommending them to the attention of the 
patient reader, reminding him, at the fame time, that Mr Mao 
dtarmid rather choofes to expofe himfelf to the imputation of te- 
dioufnefs and prolixity, than run the rifle, on fubjedts of fuch un- 
queftionable importance, of being either inaccurate or obfeure. 
Thofe who are difpofed to indulge gloomy fpeculations refpedling 
the future deltiny of Britain, will lurely lay afide their apprehen- 
fions, when they are aflured by this author, that 4 unlefs an 
earthquake fliould fwallow up her foil, or a deluge fweep her 
inhabitants from its fur face, her wealth cannot depart while her 
iftduftry remains. * 

Having thus dearly demonftrated, that the nation is daily add- 
ing to its riches, Mr Macdiarmid is naturally led to confider how 
far our morals are endangered by the accumulation of our wealth, 
as it is evident that no nation can be regarded as truly pros- 
perous, which exhibits indications of relaxed morals. This in- 
quiry is perfectly confonant, therefore, to the general plan of 
the work, and may be vindicated on the fame principles as the 
expofe of our refources. 

Mr Macdiarmid next proceeds to point out the effedts of the 
dwifion of labour on the (bate of fociety, and proves, in a molt 
convincing manner, that Britain continues to improve c in private 
virtue of every kind, in freedom, patriotism, good order, and 
religion . 9 

In the fecond chapter, * the obftrudtions to the profperity of 
Great Britain, arifing from the means employed for her defence , 9 
are confidcred. Had we been exempted, during the whole of the 
Iafi hundred years, from the charges which were necellariiy in- 
curred in the maintenance of our fleets and armies, Mr Mac- 
diarmid reckons, that, at the clofe of the 19th century, our 
wealth and population would have been double its actual amount. 
The calculations on which lie founds this eftimate are extremely 
curious and interefting- He fuppofes the nation to have been in- 
volved in warduring one half of the laft century ; and that, during 
this period, 200,000 men have been, on an average, employed in 
warlike purfuits, and have confequently been loft to the productive 
tnduftry of the country. This circumltance, he very naturally 
concludes, mult have operated as a powerful check to her com- 
inercial advancement. The adtuai Id’s incurred, he eftimates, very 

much 
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much at his eafe, at 400 millions Sterling. The number of men 
maintained by Britain, during the period of peace, he fuppofes* 
on a moderate computation, might amount to 50,000* He has 
neglected, indeed, to fpecify in pounds Sterling the exa& 
quantum of damage which produ&ive induftry mull fuftam hf 
the burden of fupporting fuch a force 5 but the omilGon is not 
by any means material, as he affures us, that the aggregate a- 
mount of the lofs incurred during both the period of peace ancf 
of war, is exaClly equal to the whole wealth and population ex- 
ifting in the ifland at the clofe of the tpth century* All this fpe- 
culation is evidently as unmeaning as it is inaccurate and pre- 
fumptitous. If defence be neceflary, it mull be paid for j and it 
is as idle to calculate how much richer we fhould have been, if 
we had not had to pay our foldiers and failors, as it would be to 
reckon up the treafures that might have been accumulated, if we 
had not had to provide ourfelves with meat, clothes, and fire. 

It would be ufelefs to detain our readers with any account of 
the mifcellaneous ftatements contained in the remainder of this 
chapter — the author’s account of the Dutch and German Jews 
in London, or * the general mifmanagemeut of the capital em- 
ployed in the tenure of fteelbow . 9 Suffice it to fay, that hav- 
ing fatisfaClorily proved that the warlike ellablilhments of Bri- 
tain tend to impede the even tenor of her progrefs to opulence, 
he is naturally led to inquire whether the evils which arife from 
this fource can be either palliated or removed. After examin- 
ing the various expedients which have been adopted or fuggeft- 
ed for that purpofe, he is decidedly of opinion, that they are all 
inadequate to the propofed end ; and he clofes his fpeculations 
on this fubjedt, with the following profound refledtion, which, 
we will venture to fay, vies, in convincing clearnefs, with the 
plain dt propofition in Euclid. i There feem to be but the two 
ways already mentioned ’ (he obferves), ‘ in which a redufkion of 
the public expenditure can take place *, either by fhorteniug the 
period of war, and thus taking off the ex pences of an extraordi- 
nary war eftabfifhment *, or by introducing fuch alterations into 
the fyftem of defence, as that it {hall afford all neceflary fecurity 
to the nation, and at the fame time be much lefs expenfive. * In 
other words, Britain will effedk a very material reduction in her 
annual expenditure, by making peace and difbanding her armies, 
or by introducing fuch alterations in her military eitdblifhments 
as flail be lefs expenftve ! 

The poflibility of fliortening the period of the w*ar, is confidered 
in the fifth chapter, which is chiefly remarkable for the ingenuity 
with which our author compreffes, within the compafs of three 
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pages, a fjort fketch of the hiftory of England, from the earKeft 
period of which we have any authentic record, to the prefent 
times. His objeft is to (hew, that it is an abfurd prejudice to 
confider France a$ the natural enemy of Britain. He then pro-* 
cfceds to inform his readers, that, in the fecond part of his work, 
he will Confider, whether the fyftem of national defence a£tually 
adopted in this country, is fufeeptibie of improvement. No foon- 
er, however, has he announced this pleafing intelligence, than he 
commences a long difTertation on the propriety of employing fo- 
reign affiftancc in her defence. And becaufe ftatefmen have oc- 
cafionally formed rafli and imprudent alliances, and allies have 
frequently proved faithlefs and interefted, he feems to condemn 
every fpecies of convention between contiguous and independent 
powers. He thus wifely reafons from poflible contingencies, or 
from the accidental errors of praftical politicians, againft thofe 
fure and unchangeable maxims of political fcience, on which the 
whole fabric of European policy has been reared, and of which 
the experience of more than a century has amply difplayed the 
falutary effefts. 

The fatal events which have ultimately terminated in the fub- 
vetfion of that fyftem, fo far from furnifliing any jull argu- 
ment againft the principles on which it is founded, only prove, 
that the influence of unforefeen accidents is not wholly exclud- 
ed from the direction of human affairs. The deftru&ion of the 
ancient order of political fociety in Europe, has not befides been 
produced by anomalous or unfeen caufes. We have already had 
occafion to remark, that a fuperiority of warlike ftrength has 
been, in all ages, a fure fource of national grandeur and pre- 
eminence ; and chat thofe ftates who have adopted an efficient 
fyftem of military policy, have invariably triumphed over the inde- 
pendence of their neighbours. Reafoning from this fa£t, it was 
natural to conclude, that afudden and unexpefted increafe in the 
military ftrength of the mod powerful and central nation in Eu- 
rope, would lead to very important changes in the political rela- 
tions of the European ftates. Wherever a variety of independ- 
ent communities are connected by contiguous frontiers, it feems 
effentially neceflary to the fecurity of each, either that there 
ihould exift a perfe£t equality of individual ftrength, or that the 
exiftence of the weaker ftates fhould be guaranteed by the pro- 
teftion of their more powerful neighbours. That an equality 
of ftrength cannot long fubfift between a number of rival na- 
tions* is a propofition too obvious to require illuftration. One 
partkdlar ftate muft fooner or later acquire an undue afcendancy > 
and then it is evident, that thofe ftates who are incapable of making 
an effectual refiftance by their feparate efforts, muft oppofe to the 
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encroachments of their common enemy, the more formidable 
barrier of confederated ftrength. By forming alliances, and unit- 
ing their rcfources, they will at lead fecure to themfelves one 
chance of deliverance from the rapacity of ambition. In the 
ancient world, thofe obvious maxims, though they feem to have 
been familiar to fpeculative politicians, do not appear to have been 
generally incorporated into the practical policy of nations; and 
indeed it is not eafy to conceive how they could have been fol- 
lowed out in praftice, while the arts and fciences were yet in 
their infancy, while thofe grand improvements on which the com- 
plicated fcheme of modern policy depends for its energy and 
perfection, were unknown, and while the channels of political 
intelligence and communication mud have been very irregular 
and uncertain. 

As Mr Macdiarmid's views of foreign policy feem to hinge al- 
together on the following profound axiom, namely, that a great 
date fliould difunite itfelf from all external relations, and reft its fe- 
curity entirely on its own internal ftrength; we aTe furpril’ed that 
he docs not refer his readers, for a confirmation of his principles, 
to ancient hiftory, u'here the fyftem of foreign policy which he re- 
commends was very itridtly adhered to, and where its effcfts were, 
of courfe, very fully difplayed. The nations of antiquity were 
connected by none of thofe alliances which Mr Macdiarmid fo 
ftrenuoufiy condemns *, it does not appear that they even entered 
into confederacies for the purpofe of checking the undue aggran- 
dizement of any rifing power. Hence they were all fubje^fed, in 
regular fucceffion, to the Roman yoke ; nor does their partial 
and infulatecl hoftility ever feem to have interpofed a per- 
ceptible check to the increafing grandeur of that immenfe 
empire. The expedition of Hannibal into Italy, forms, in- 
deed, an exception to this general remark ; and it is truly 
wonderful to confider, how, in that age of the world, fuch an ex- 
tenfive fcheme of hoftile operations could have been planned- 
We are at a lofs indeed to determine, whether the power of Han- 
nibal's extraordinary genius was moft particularly difplayed in the 
conception, or in the profecutiou of his vail defigns. In Greece* 
too, which was compofed of a variety of petty and independent 
ftates, and which afforded, on that account, peculiar facilities for 
perfecting a fyftem of foreign policy, it is eafy to dilcern the -rude 
and unformed image of the balancing fyftem. With thefe excep- 
tions, however, it may be generally obferved of all the nations 
of antiquity, that they appear to have been ruined by their own 
blind improvidence. They never feem to have been roufed from 
their dream of fecurity, until every preparatory meafure was com- 
pleted for enfuring their deftru&ion. Now, it is the peculiar 
* boaft 
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boaft of modern policy, by vigilance and circumfpedlon, to pro- 
vide againft evils before they are imminent and formidable ; and 
to check the undue encroachment of ambition, while it is yet 
pradicablc, by tneafum of timely and preventive fecurity. This 
definable end ca n oply be effected by that general fyltem of gua- 
rantee and alliance which Mr Macdiarmid fo ignorantly condemns; 
for no other reafon that we can difcover, but becaufe alliances 
have befcn oflen imprudently and rafhly formed. 

The remainder of the chapter $ employed in examining the 
policy of fubfidiidng allies, and of employing foreign mercenaries, 
on which fubjed Mr Macdurmid has accumulated a variety of 
moft minute information, for the purpofe of proving, that the 
fidelity of foreign mercenaries cannot be depended on ; that fhey 
are dangerous to liberty ; and that, confequently, they are a fource 
rather of weaknefs than of ftrength* He next enters into a tedi- 
ous differtation on the propriety of augmenting * the national re- 
fources applicable to defence/ which has really fo little rela- 
tion to the fubjed of his work, that our readers will readily 
cxcufe us for pafling on to the confideration of the third chapter ; 
the objed of which feems to be, to point out the belt means of 
rendering a people warlike* After a few observations on its mul- 
tifarious contents, we (hall take the opportunity ofefhortly Hating 
what we conceive to be the moft effectual mode of calling forth 
the warlike energies of a populous and opulent nation. 

As we really cannot colled, from Mr Macdiarmid’s reafonings, 
what is his precife object, we cannot pretend to follow him 
through all the digreflions and declamations he has contrived to 
introduce upon this fubjed. The following paradox, namely, 
* that a nation is rendered warlike by peace, and effeminate by- 
war/ would have induced feebler minds to reconfider very 
fcrupuloufly the nature of the fads from which fo ftrange a 
pofition could have been deduced. In this refped, however, we 
are, convinced that Mr Macdiarmid has aded with fingular pru- 
dence ; he had no doubt confidered the danger of all ufelefs ex- 
periments, and had wifely refleded, that his work, like Don 
Quixote’s helmet, might have prematurely perifhed, had its me- 
rits been fubje&ed to too rude a trial. 

After examining how far a ftate of improvement affeds the 
warlike charader of nations, our author next proceeds to con- 
fider whether the influence of climate has any tendency to pro- 
mote or impede the acquifition of martial virtues ; and becaufe 
the moft oppofite varieties of national charader have been in 
different ages difplayed under the fame climate* he thinks him- 
felf warranted to conclude, that the influence of climate is a 
complete chimera* He does not feen> to confider that the cha- 
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racers of nations are formed by the combined operation of mo- 
ral and of phyficgl caufes; and that, in one age, the phyfical 
influence of climate may be felt without any conttoul j while, 
in a fuceceding age, it may be modified and countera&ed ;hf s 
the operation of more powerful mo?ai caufes* In an early ftage 
of fociety it undoubtedly predominates in the formation of the 
human chara&er ; but it is. the glory of an enlightened go? em- 
inent to countera# its debafmg irifli&dce, . and to fafhion the 
manners under the forming hand of legiihtive IktU. 

Mr Maediarmid next proceeds to observe, that different habits 
are abfolutely neceffary to enable thqr mind to encounter, with in* 
trepidity, different modes of peril. After a long diffeitation on 
boxing and bull-baiting, intetfpetfed With references to the Spar- 
tan manners, and to the fights, of gladiators, he at length con- 
cludes, that there is no relation between ferocity and intrepidity, 
and loudly declares againft alt barbarous paftimes. He is par- 
ticularly impreffive, however, when he attempts to prove the 
efficacy of religious opinions, in animating men in feafons of 
danger. 4 The religion of Mahomet (he obferves) promifes the 
believer, who dies in battle againft infidels, the faireft houris, and 
the moft exquifite luxuries of paradife. It was common with 
the Saracen youths to ru(h into the thickeft of the battle, and 
to receive the mortal thrufts of their enemies with* a (hout of 
exultation 4 , iq the firm expectation of being immediately trans- 
ferred to groves of eternal verdure, where pleafures ever new 
tvere to be enjoyed in the company pf the black-eyed virgins, * 
With refpe£fc to the Chrifltian religion, he obferves, that by 
diftinCHy revealing the great truth of *the immortality of the 
foul, and by fpi^ading among, the great body of the people, 
more pofitive information refpe&ing their condition in a 'future 
ilate of cxiftence, it has contributed to render men much more 
intrepid on the approach of death j and he is of opinion, that 
thofe great truths could never have been 4 impreffed with fuffi- 
cient force on the minds of men, unhfs life and immortality 
had been brought to light by the gofpel. * 

Mr Maediarmid, however, muft furely be aware that it is the 
policy of every commander to present, his troops from dwel- 
ling on the thought of death, or from imagining that the hufi- 
nefs in which they are engaged has any peculiar tendency to 
bring them nearer to a ft ate of immortality. It may tio doubt 
be very reafonable and proper for a preacher id declaim about 
death, before a fecutc and fleepy audience \ but we cannot 
help imagining, that it would be an injudicious as well as ao 
uqufual fufejfc&, forthc adcjrcfs of a general to HU army. The 
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fervice, all thofe enthufiaftic feelings which, m the hour of dan- 
ger, animate the paflwrttt, and fortify the heart. Men who have 
been accuftotned to this fort of training, very foon acquire alt 
thofe moral habitudes' which tCach them fearlessly to expofe 
themfelves to danger.! end it is entirely & thofe qualities of the 
mind that we are to look for that grand diftindion which exifts 
between foldiers add men employed id peapefdl occupations j 
and fOt that fuperiority in the field, which has always enabled 
armies to difeomfit and difpetfe every fpefiCs of irregular force 
which has been rafhly expofed to their attack. 

We conceive it, therefore, highly dangerous and impolitic in any 
ftate to rely for its fecurity.ott due effiwtS of men who aye' not fol* 
titers 5 who employ themreives chlyocdafidnllly in acquiring me- 
chanical dexterity in the nib of artos^ httjt who devote the Chief 
portion of their time and attention to porfuits wholly different. 
It is impoffihle that men, nheed in mth arcumftances, can eVfer 
acquire the chara&efifhe ■ habits and foe Ijfcgs of foJdief a } and 
it has been found, by rftperiense* mi they have never been 
able to withstand the flsqck'Of a yrteuflar aftay. Wheneff -* 
tm> the military fotie of inyltlte i« ferhi d, tflfcef w8|_ 
part* of the unwarSkepot alatios dither 'country, s^ioW no 
doubt, bb very eafily af&riu&ted'ln ex’ttfnal appearance* fM who 
never can acquire the real obara&er of foldiers, it appears* to Us, 
that very great inconvenience and danger mull he tge Inevitable 
refult. In contriving a fchSme of warlike operations, it is nib- 
eefiary very ‘fetfon&r <un codfidet the natule and ChifflU foot &f 
% troops* who at* to be employed; ‘"It HVtHlldf att donW, « 
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extremely culpable in a commander, to wafte the energies *df 
u veteran force in feeble and inclecifive warfare \ but it would 
evidently lead to confequences rtill more difaftrous, if raw 
and inexp^tieticed? levies were appointed to execute plans of 
, baht' But if the fame army is cotapofed 

of trodSCbf tW rnoft oppofite deferiptions, how is it poffible 
to combine their exertions in the profectition of one objeft ? 
tT^ mbifc of warjfar^ fobepurfued, muft either be adapted to 
tli^. one fort of force, or i to the other. The regular army 
muft either be clogged by the incumbrance of an inferior force, 
^and the general fyftem of military operations confequcntiy en- 
feebled i or troops, imperft&Iy difeiplined, mull be ordered upon 
fervices' which they are hot Qualified to perform, and may. involve, 
in their defeat, the difoom&ture of the whoJe body. 

To affimilatc new levies to regular fohliers, and to range them in 
folid battalions in the fame line, appears to us to be an experiment, 
in other refpe&s, full of danger. In all the various and unlooked 
for ilu&uations of affairs winch may occur in a battle, the new 
'levies might be left alone to fuftaift the fierceft onfet; and on their 
fleadinjfs the event of the day might poffibly depend. By un- 
fo.refeen accidents, they might be furrounded by perils, which it 
would require the collc&cd fortitude of veterans to repel ; they 
' might be placed in petitions, which they coqld not maintain, or 
appointed to fervices which they could not perform. We cannot 
conceive how they would be at all competent to execute any 
fcheme of offenfive hortility, to the attack of any important port, 
which being defended by, veteran troops advantageoufly ported, 
might not perhaps be carried but by the reiterated efforts of def- 
peratc intrepidity. The danger, therefore, of conjoining new 
, levies in any great proportion with regular fokiters is manifeft ; 
and either in this cafe, or where the wdible force of a country is 
compofed of troops imperfectly difeiplined, there is no chance of 
fafetyin cafe, of in va Con, but by reforting to. a fyftem of defenfive 
warfare, which, in an open or level country, can never be ulti- 
mately fuccefsful, except through the mifeonduft of the enemy, 
and which, even in a country abounding in flrong pofitions, is of 
yer^%bubtfui iffue. With a force imperfectly difeiplined to check 
veteran troops by a judicious combination of fcientific movements 5 
to choofe pofitions fo excellent as to bid defiance to the efforts of 
the tnoft eriterprizihg enemy and fo to fortify and fecure them, 
t]hat fuperior gallantry foould be only a paffport to deftra&ion, 
requires fucli flail and talents, and fuch a feries of prosperous 
chances, that it would be quite unfafe for any ftatc to hazard its 
fafety on fuch a jrjure conjunction. The invading army might, by 
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i ^pid and daring hoftility, render nugatory a fyftcm of defenfive 
ta&ics ; they might force their enemy to a battle in defence or 
feme capital object \ and how uncertain and precarious woul 3 . 
fiich a conteft be, if fuccefs depended on the perfevering valour 
of inexperienced troops ! It appears tp ,us to be an incontro- 
vertible pofition, that an invader, who poflefles an army excellent^ 
ly trained and difeipjined, and vyho is oppofed by a force'/ of an 
inferior charader,' will ultimately fucceedrin b*s views, if he 13 
fufliciently rapid and enterprizing in his movements, fo as to pre- 
vent both the fpirit of adventure from langutfhing among his fol- 
lowers, and the invaded country. from concentrating its phyfical 
ftrength 5 and we imagine, that where invafions in fimilar circum- 
ftances have not fuccetded, it has only been becaufe the hoftile 
commander, inllead of purfuing a fyftem of bpld and fanguinary 
hoftility, has wafted the energies ^of his troops iri feeble, indeci- 
five, and protracted warfare, which, in his fituation, leads more 
furdy to deftrudion, than the blinddl temerity. How quickly 
Mid Suwarrow fubdue the Poliih infurgents, by the celerity of his 
motions, and the unparalleled boldnefs of his deflgns ? 

It appears to us, that the events of war are determined by the 
united influence of difeipline and tadics \ and, that, consequently, 
?he perfection of the military art is produced by a combination of 
# lkilful tactics, with a high ftate of difeipline. Were the (lift mo- 
tion between thofe two fources of excellence well underftood, 
and fufliciently attended to, it might, in our opinion, lead to a 
more clear elucidation of events which have been but imperfedly 
accounted for on general principles, and have, for that reafon, 
led to much mifeonception. A general may have brought hu 
troops to the higheft poftible degree of difeipline, but he may not 
have matured a fyftem of tallies to u com lponding degree of 
perfection j or, an un/kilful general may be tntrufted with the 
command of excellent troops, and may be oppofed by a more 
'ikilful commander with an army inferior in difeipline $ and the 
fuperiority of tadics on the one floe may more than counterba- 
lance an inferiority of difeipline. But are we from thence rafldy 
to infer, that troops, imperfedly difeipliued, are a match for u 
veteran force, or that difeipline has not a moft important influence 
on the decilion of battles ? It might be argued with equal pro- 
priety, that, in military operations, fuperiority of numbers is not 
a very material advantage, becaufe it lias been frequently more 
than counterbalanced by the talents of a Ikilful general* The ob- 
ject of a great commander, who is well acquainted with his troops, 
and who lias gained their confidence, h generally to bring his ene- 
my to battle on fair and equal terms \ and, if that object cannot be 
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Attained, to attack even at a difadvantage. His decifioft muft b& 
guided entirely by the circurtl (lances of the cafe ; and, in forming 
a corire$r eftirhate 6f thfe comparative advantages of the enemy^ 
pofition. and of tl}e fuperior difcipline of his troops, the event 
of fHe fettiei pii hi$ b wri ehara«fi er for prudence and judgment, 
jfouS wbp%; ^e^n<t ; ; # ' 

; Pap:ni^al h3n brbUght his troops to a mofl aftonifliing ftate 
of di(1n|d&ie, and! Hp had Chofen a mode of warfare adrnifa- 
Jj}^: adapted to difplay their warlike ‘ virtues : he always en« 
d&avobred <s t6 "bxitig < His e,nttriy ‘ to battle on equal terms; and 
the' event Was coriftanUy in his favour. The excellence of 
Fabins was dhietfy manifefted ip his ta&ies ; he had formed 
a c.)rre£t efttmate qf fho cbafa&er, both of * his own troops 
and of that of !Ke epeYnyVand he had chofen his defenfive 
pofitions with fuch Admirable judgment, that Hannibal, with 
alt the advantages of a highly difeiplined force, did not think 
proper to hazard an attack. The fuccefsful execution of thofe 
manoeuvres, by which he contrived to elude the effefts of fu- 
perior difcipline, clafs him among the greateft generals. His 
troops, however, having been manoeuvred for fome time in the face 
of an enemy, muft have very nearly approached to the ftandard 
of difcipline generally to be found in armies ; yet, in the battle 
of Cannse, it was fecn how much inferior they Were, in thofe qua* 
litics which conflitute the perfection of foldiers, to Hannibal's ve- 
reran?. Turenne, it is faid, was chiefly remarkable for his ta£H- 
cnl {kill ; the great qualities of Conti e were difplayed, in the day 
of battle, in iiifpiring his foldiers with heroic ardour and enthu- 
fvafm. In the civil wars, during the reign of Charles the Firft, 
there is no appearance of tactical (kill ; the battles were chiefly 
decided by difcipline ; and no man excelled Cromwell in the form- 
ing of troops. That Angular charadler, by ingrafting military en- 
thufl&fm dn religious fanaticifm, brought the military charafler to 
unrivalled perfection, and decided the fortune of the war. The 
talents of King William were principally difplayed in awakening 
the enthufiafm of his foldiers. It is remarked by Bifliop' Burnet, 
that he committed great errors of comluft, but that he poffefled 
a heroical courage, which inflamed all ’about him* The obftacles 
which he furmounted in the defence of his counpry, would have 
daggered % the refolution of common minds ; and if the French 
generals had pufhed their advantages with fufficient vigour, his 
refiftance would have been ineffe&uai ; Btit they allowed the war 
to affumq a languid and indecifive charadler ; and, in the mean 
time, ;|he Dutch troops acquired, under the prefixing genius of 

ftfmce of Orange, all the warlike habits of foldiers, and were 
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ffegn enabled to cope with their enemies in the field. , Marlbo- 
rough feerns to have united in his chara&er all the qualities of a 
great general ; to have combined lkilful ta&ics with the ueioH ad-» 
mirabie difcipline ; not only to have excelled in perfecting his in- 
ftrument, but to have been equallyyjlexterous in uljng it wlththe 
belt poffible efteCt. His troops appear to have- poflefled, it! /the 
greateft perfection, all thofe qualities whichj in tne hour bf peril, 
render the heart impregnable to panic of difmay \ and . they were 
led on to contend for victory and for fame, by commanders of 
tried courage and capacity, who exalted, % .example, 

the ardour of their troops, to the higheft pqflible elevatioq of he- 
roic zeal. It was particularly remarked in the battle of Ramil- 
lies, how confpicuoufly every ofticer of -rank aiftinguilhed him- 
felf •, and even the Dutch general Monfie^r Auverquerque, for- 
getting his years and infirmities, was fefcn every where in the 
hotteft of the fire, encouraging and animating his men to prodi- 
gies of valour. Marlborough did not wafte the energies of fuch 
troops in feeble and indecifive hostility ; his mode of warfare was 
entirely adapted to the nature and character of' the force which 
he commanded, and was admirably calculated to difplay the ef- 
fefts of fuperior difcipline ; he hazarded every thing, and de- 
pended, in the day of battle, on the tried fidelity and .courage of 
his foldiers, and on the fure refources of his own genius, for a 
glorious refult. He was fettered, at die outfet of his career, by 
the timid caution of the Dutch 1 generals •, but with fuch a force, 
and fuch a commander, it was prudence to attempt tfle boldelt 
and moft adventurous defigns. The fuperiority of Marlborough's 
troops, in Heady and defperate valour, was recognized by his ene- 
mies, who felt themfeives unable to withftand them in the field, 
and frequently deferted their ftrongeft pofitions at his approach. 
The whole hiftory indeed of his campaigns, iliUftrates llrikingly, lv 
far at lead as refpeds the relative difcipline of the troops engaged, 
the theory of offenfive and defenfive wat, and (hows plainly how dif- 
ficult it is to defend the ftrongeft pofitions againft an army very 
highly difciplined, and led on by a bold and enterprising com- 
mander, The victories of Suwarrow are principally to be afcrib- 
ecl to the aftomfhing difcipline of , his troops s they had attained to 
the higheft polfible perfection in all miHtary'qualities, and he ac- 
cordingly employed them, almoft entirely, in the boldeft and moft 
fanguinary operations of often five hoftility. The afiault of ICmail 
and of Warfaw, and the attack of the French pofition at Novi, 
are almoft unrivalled in the annals of military enterprise. 

As it appears, therefore, that the fuccefs of military operations 
fo materially depends on the difcipline of the troops employed, 
nothing can be conceived more? impolitic in any llase, than to rely 

X 4 for 
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£ot its defence on a force of inferior quality, and thus voluntarily^ 
to relinquifti one of the requifite conditions either for acting of* 
fenfively with effect, or for enfuring the fpeedy difcomfiture of 
an invading enemy. The independence of fuch a ftate, when at- 
tacked by a regqjfar |rmy^ t^<gHigh not expofed to certain deftruc- 
tlQtif veipinfecure * foundation. Its defence 

may by a ftrong barrier of fortified 

'-,a country abounding with ftrong pofi- 
>unjKil4|i management of the invading army. 
If force trained and difciplinecl, after beat- 

5n£ e^emy ip the field, does not pufti his advantages with ra- 
pidity and vigour^; if jbe allows them to recover from the confter- 
nation of his fijrft ^iftorie^ j f b recruit and reanimate their broken 
and disheartened troops •y to fecure their ftrong holds ; and to con- 
folidate the phyfical ftrength* of the ccmntry againft him, his ulti- 
mate ruin is certain* jSe ought never to allow his men to reft , 
5n purfuit of a routed foe \ neither ought he to Hand wavering 
and deliberating before pafles and ftrong pofitions, but to appal 
his enemy by the rapidity of his movements, and the boldnefs of 
his defigns;, always confidering, that the molt fauguinary and 
defperate hoftility is his fureft policy, and that the blindeft teme- 
rity does hot lead more furely to deftruclion in the end,, than a 
fyltem of protrafted and indecifive warfare. As it appears to us, 
therefore, that a regular army, fkilfully commanded, has always 
effected tlie ruin of a country defended by a lefs effective fpecies 
of force, inclined to think, that a nation ought to reft its 
iecurity folejy on a regular army y and if it be thought expedient 
to arm the population of the country, that it ffiould form a force 
wholly and decifively irregular ; not gathered into battalions, nor- 
appointed to fliock with the enemy in the regular conflict of the 
field. In a country efpecjally \yhich poffefles few pofitions, ei- 
ther ftrpng by nature or fortified by art, and arrived at fuch a 
ftate of improvement, as to afford every facility for internal conw 
muhication, it has always appeared 'to us, that -tlie main reliance 
fhould be placed upon a dife ip lined and difppfable.army, and that 
it would be a ra(h ,and hazardous experiment to co!le& the un- 
warlike population into gtofs and foltd maffes,* and expofe it in 
the front of the batfle to the chargeof a praftifed aflailant. 

Such is* the opinion which we are difpofed to form on the ge T 
neral queftion as p tire heft means of defence,, confidered without 
reference to, the a&pa} condition of any particular country. We 
are by no means prepared, however, to lay that it is applicable 
at all points to the prefent iitu^tipn of Great Britain ; or that 
there is, in this particular cafe, fo effential a difference between 
our volunteer and our regular forge, as to. make us wifli to fee 
? * ' ‘ * 2 the 
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th&former fuperfeded in a great .meafure by the latter. Our vo- 
lunteers are. not merely an armed multitude ; they have been em- 
bodied for a number of years, and have, attained, in many in- 
flances, to a very refpc&able date of difcipline and knowledge. 
The money which has been bellowed upon them might perhaps 
have provided a more efficient and ferviceable army ; but this was \ 
a voluntary expenditure *, and half the fum railed by compulfioii 
would have been felt as a ferious oppreffion. Our volunteers, r 
then, are too good to be parted with *, and are certainly move fit 
for fervicc than any other form of an atmed population can pof- 
libly be. ' ‘ 

This, however, is but one half of the queftiofl ; bur volun- 
teers, as they now are, are not only much better than an armed 
multitude, but our regular army, we are ufrJiid, is fomething 
worfe than the regular army of our opponents, and does not 
feem to poffefs all thofe requifites which entitle it to be contraft- 
ed with forces of another defeription. It is not being enlifted 
in a regular corps that can make a man a foldier — it is not re- 
ceiving daily pay — nor appearing twice a day on the parade — nor 
being expert at the manual exercife, and familiar with the eigh- 
teen manoeuvres. It is the experience of danger— it is a pra&li- 
cal knowledge of the bufinefs of war— it is real fervice in the 
face of an enemy. Jtfow it is obvious, that there is but a final! 
proportion of our regular army which can boaft of this qualifica- 
tion. We have 16,000, perhaps, who were in Egypt, and about 
ns many more who were in Holland, and in the Weft Indies;, 
but the great body of our army has no military experience; and 
will be as new to aftual fervice as the militia and volunteers, 
with whom it has become ufual to contrail them. AH they can 
boaft of at prefent, then, is, the cxadlnefs of parade difcipline, 
and fuperior expertnefs in thofe exercifes, in which it is not de- 
puted that voiunteers may be made to rival them. When the 
^leceffity of fighting comes, we have no doubt that they will 
rapidly acquire all the other requifites of the military character: 
hut the volunteers, if they are called into a£lion, will acquire 
them alfo ; and if they flart. with the fame advantages, as to mere 
bodily difcipline and activity, they will probably acquire them as 
rapidly. A volunteer completely drilled, we take it, is fit for 
any thing that a regular foldier is fit for, who has nefbr feen 
fervice ; and, if they are fent into the field together,' will ripen 
into a veteran as foort as his comrade. It does not appear to us 
that it will impair his martial ardour in any confidcrable degree, 
that, after he has learned all that he can learn out of a&ual fer- 
xice, lie ftiould work at a. peaceable trade, initead of going about 
idle, till the occafion, for fervice arrives ; or, that he will fight the 

worfe 
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wotfe upon that occafion, for having a home and a family to fi$tt 
for. 

Thefe confiderations make us hefitate a good deal, about the 
expediency of any meafure that may deprive us of a force that has 
been pfovidcfd at * great expence, both of money and of time > and 
wlnch jife by no tneans fo decidedly inferior to our regular army, 

‘ as'jfen hive been fometimes imagined ; at the fame time, we 
are, ^V^Pfenfible, that the conftitution of many of the volunteer 
c^rpt iafocb, as to render k extremely doubtful whether it would 
tep^udentto bl^gth^m into aftual fen ice. They contain many, 
whofe phyfical Qualifications, and inveterate habits, unfit them for 
the labours of ; a&ual Warfare; and very many, who would do 
more valuable fervibe to the country in other occupations. Thofc 
who are pointed oil by nature as the fighting men of the country, 
arc by no means to be all foiind in the ranks of the volunteers ; 
and there are many there, who cannot be clafled under that deno- 
mination* Some reduction, therefore, of the volunteer eftablifli- 
ment, would probably be advantageous ; and we have no doubt that 
ftill greater benefit would refult from the praftice of training a larg- 
er proportion of them to the exercifes of irregular warfare. They 
fhould be carefully exercifed in firing at marks, and in fuddenly 
difperfmg and affemfcling in fmall bodies, as Well as in accomplilh- 
ing confidcrable journies, and providing for their lhelter and fub- 
fiftence, in cafes of emergency ; — a&ing in this manner, in fub- 
femenfcy to the regular forces, they might be the means of the 
moil clifpmtiflg annoyance and fatal obltrudion to the enemy; 
and fecure a decisive vittory, without ever encountering the hazard 
of a ruinous defeat. 

Our limits will no longer permit* us to enlarge upon thefe in te- 
refting queftions; but it is proper to obferve, that there is one 
whole branch of the inquiry, which has been unaccountably ne- 
gleftcd, in ‘the whole of the difeuflions with which the country 
has lately been agitated. We allude to the education and training^ 
of the officers, by whom the army, whether regular or irregular^ 
is to be commanded. The two cardinal virtues of a military force, 
we have already ftated, are Difctpline and Tafkics. The former, 
relates chiefly to the men*— the latter, to the officers. Aftual war- 
fare is, undoubtedly, the bell fchool for both ; and the fame Cir- 
cumfta^es, which have prevented our regulars from acquiring 
all the habits of veteran foldiers,,have no doubt thrown formidable 
obftacks in the Way of the profefiional accomplishment of their com* 
manders# Something, however, may certainly be done to promote 
thefe accompfifhments ; — and fomething more than has yet been 
undertaken, or apparently meditated, by our Government. Pcifr. 
hr pa the reform Ihould be begun by the decifive me a fare of pro- 
hibiting 
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Cibitiag the file of commiflions ; and eftablifhtng, throughout the 
'country, a variety of military academies, where the youth might 
be regularly trained to a fcientific knowledge* of the principles of 
their pirofeffion. A gehetal tafte for Rich tfcquifitions rhigjnfc affo 
be promoted, by the example of a few perforis in eminent " 
tions ; and by tne endowment of*profeffar{hips, for the differfetit 
branches of military fcierifce, in moft of the tiniVerfities. Encou- 
ragement (hould alfo be given to young men who would go abroad ' 
as volunteers into foreign fer vices •, add honours and prodrotion 
made the reward of thofe who brought'bat|oertificates of ' their 
gallantry and proficiency. We throw out tSVfe hinfe with tfifli- 
dence : but, in the prefent crifis of our affairs, it appears to us that* 
fomething ought to be done, to. put U 9 on a tootUig with a nation 
of warriors, and to give the braveft people Upon earth the full ufe 
of its bravery. 


Art. VI. Confide rations arifing from the Debates in Parliament, 
on the Petition of the trip Catholics . By Sir John Throckmor- 
ton, Bart. London, 1806. 

r T 1 HE fubje& to which this pamphlet relates, is one which has, 
during late years, occupied in a very confiderabl^ degree 
the attention of thofe who think, and of thofe who do not 
think, among Britifh politicians. About a twelvemonth fince, 
in particular, it received from both houfes of Parliament, that 
full and ferious difcuffion which was due to the ^magnitude of 
theinterefts involved in it, to the folemnity of a petition proceed- 
ing from a fifth part of the population of our iflands, and to the 
authority of thofe (tatefmen by whom it was advifed and fupport* 
ed. The prayer of the petition was at that time refufed ; and 
it is probable, that this queftion will not come again under the 
confideration of the Legiflature for fome years to come; but re-' 
cur it certainly will, at fome period or other, and probably be- 
fore any material change can be effe&ed in the circum (lances 
under which we now contemplate it. Such, indeed, muft have 
been the opinion of the author of the pamphlet before u$, 
which, being publifbed after the heat and ardour of the conili£t 
are over, feems rather to court the attention of thinking men, 
than the curiofity and prejudices of the multitude. 

We may venture to lay it down as a general proportion, that 
all reftri&ive laws, which exclude certain claffes of men from 
political Rations, are, in their immediate operation, appretfivc 
and impolitic*- That the claffes excluded are fufferefs, is abund- 

ar.tlv 
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'wUy clear ; and evils fuffered by individuals are in fome mea-j/ 
fure eyils fuffered by the public, if it be true that the public is ' 
compofed of individuals. But, were we even to confidcr the 
ftate as fomewhat different from thofe who compofe it, dill the ' 
export qf, pfefyil talents mud be as real a lofs to the political 
as th$locking up a part °f his Capital would be to the 
genius, knowledge, (kill, bravery, and induftfy 
are, in jrhe i\ri£left fenfe, parts*of the public (lock * 
items in |.he account current between nation and 
yat|LO|i> whether t relate to arts oi to arms. Do we laugh 
at the hereditary caft$ of the old Egyptians, which kept the fon 
o/ a cqbler tqfhis father*# awl, and checked a paffion for laying 
bricks in the young bafketmaker, like felony or facrilege ? dp we 
pride ourfelves in that liberal policy, which has thrown open 
the gates of honour to the brave and prudent of all ranks ? 
and can we deny, that any redri&ions by which men are forci- 
bly drawn from their natural bent, any barriers, which (hut 1 out 
the profpefts of honourable reward, .are naturally injurious to 
the common weal? The feeds of genius, which, with. time and 
opportunity ripen into the ftatefman and the commander, are 
Scattered indiferiminately among thofe of one religion or of an- . 
other. The chance of birth might have thrown him who fell at 
Trafalgar, without the pale of proteflancy, and confequently 
beyond the poflibility of, obtaining command ; or compelled the 
illuftrWs prator whofe eloquence maintained the Catholic pe- 
tition, tq hive been himfelf a mute arid inglorious fuitor for the 
relief which ij claimed. 

If this be 4 true, and nothing appears to us more unde- 
niabje, It follows, that fuch redridlions, if they can be de- 
fended at all, mud .be defended not as beneficial in themfclves, 
but as the means of purchafing fome effential good, or warding 
off fome evil, more important than thofe which they bring 
yvith them. The burthen of proof, therefore, lies wholly on 
thofe who contend for keeping them up. General declamations 
againft the love of ufelefs change, and on the folly of attempt- 
ing to mend what is good already, will not do here; not even 
the proverb, 1 Stava ben, ma per ftaf meglio, do aui ; 9 for in 
faft, we are not well as we are ; it is a real and pOUtive lofs to 
the community, as well as to individuals, which the laws in 
rjueftion have occafioned, and which it is at lead worth confider- 
. ing if we cannot remove. The matter (lands, therefore, as we re- 
queft the reader to obferve, on grounds wholly diftinft from the 
cafe of the Catholic petition, confidered as fuch; for, had the que- 
{llotf never been agitated, or even had the people of that ptrfuafion 
been indifferent to the fubjeft, as fome contend them to be, we 

(hould 
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lhouM dill have deemed the abrogation of thofe reftridtive laws 
which a fFe& them, a falutary meafure for the commonwealth* 
unlefs fome very ftrong reafons could be (hewn for their conti- 
nuance. 

Vfc feel therefore, undoubtedly, previous to any particular 
inquiry, a certain unwiliingnefs to acquiefee in the prefent ordfeib 
of things, becaufe it can at bed be only a/Jefs evil than the alter- 
ation or it would be, Neverthelefs, we will not venture to fey, 
that fituations may not be conceived, in whibh the legal restric- 
tions which affeft the Catholics- of Ireland might be juftified bn 
ftrong grounds of expediency. The queftioh of right,/ which has 
been too much battled on both Tides, is rfot, We Slink, very dif- 
tindfc, nor likely to folve the difficulty; tegid righf*therc can 
plainly be none, in thofe who afk the Legiflature for relief. A 
moral right to the redrefs of grievances all fubjedls poffefs *, and the 
correlative duty of the government is manifcLt. Wc mult, there- 
fore, inquire, whether a grievance, that is, an evil without any 
correfponding public good, has been fultaiued ; and thus the 
queftion of right coincides with that of expediency. What, then, 
were the circumftances which led to the difabilities of which t*h<: 
Catholics complain in Ireland, and how far do they exift at thU 
time ? 

The condudt of our anceftors towards Ireland is not'precifely 
that part of their polity which we contemplate with the greeted 
pleafurc. Founded in unjuft usurpation, theft dohupion <Wa$ 
maintained by a fcheme of proceeding, in which folly/ aha ojipreft 
fion went hand in hand together. The country was parcelled out 
among a few Engliih adventurers, who fpeedily became not left 
barbarous than the natives, whom it was their chief care to extern 
initiate, while their feuds and rebellions prevented every benelk 
which xhc policy of Government might, from time to time, have 
communicated to fo extenlive a portion of the empire. Hence, 
neither by conqueft or fubmiffion, as has been well fhewn by Sir 
John Davis, had Ireland become fully fubjedl to the Englifh 
Crown, till the vigorous adminiftration of Elizabeth overpowered 
the laft ftruggle of Irifli independence. In this infirm' fbta of 
things the Reformation was introduced into Ireland ; not called 
for, as in England, and ftill more perhaps in this country, by 
the courfe of national opinion, but arbitrarily impofed upbn a fu- 
perftitious and ignorant people by a Government which they al- 
ready detefted. Thefe cannot, perhaps, be any principle more 
clearly pointed out by juftice and good feofe, with tplpecl to reli- 
gious eftabliftimtnts, than that the opinions of the majority, fup- 
pofing thajt majority ^0 be indifputable, ftiould decide on the par- 
ticular fedt by whofc mipillcrs they are to be inftrndlcd, and the 
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expellees of .which they are to defray. But, at the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign, as we have feen it averted, there were not fixty 
Froteftanta in Ireland \ and the progrefs of this infant church, 
with all forts of protecting bounties to its friends, and every dif- 
couragement to its adversaries, was of the mod unpromifing af- 
peftj ritt tho ^Olomfts of James L} and the foldiers of Cromwell, 
funplM the place of native converts. It feems, indeed, a queftion, 
Wljttr the anourous fyftem of the Church of England, differ- 
ing <0 , materially from the Catholic in do&rine, and as widely 
from the other Jrroteftant churches in difcipline, though proved, 
fey experience, to be admirably adapted to the country where it 
was frani^, be equally fitted for any other people. In Scotland, 
in Ireland, in America—wherever, in (hort, the experiment has 
been tried, it has certainly failed of fuccefs 5 and perhaps the ce- 
de Gallic, like the civil polity of England, poffeffes a racy flavour 
of its native foil, which, by nations of different temperament and 
prejudices, may rather be admired than imitated. Be this as it 
may, the people of Ireland adhered to the Romilh communion y 
and various penal laws were ena&cd during the reign of Elizabeth, 
which, however, like die correfpondjuig ftatutes in England, 
neither impaired the rights of property, nor took away from re- 
cufants their feats in Parliament. 


In the reign of Charles 1. broke out that memorable rebel- 
lion! during which, according to Sir W. Petty, 616,000 lives 
* were tufted by warj famine, plague^ hardfhip, and banifh- 
ment ; 9 and two thirds of the fUpcrficial contents of the ifland 
were forfeited by the original proprietors. Whatever might 
have been the provocations to tnis conteft, it was carried on 
by the infurgents with a mixture of wffekednefs and infatuation 
to which there is hardly any parallel in hiftoryj and, from 
the era of their fubjugation, feverer treatment from an alarm- 
ed and e#afpemed government was at leaft the natural reward 
of their unfuccefsful appeal to the fword. Few ftatefmen have 
ever been placed in a Gtuatkm more embarrafling than the Duke 
of Ormond, in the adjuftment of Irifh affairs after the Reftora- 
tioft. The lands of the Catholics had already paffed, by the title 
of conqucft, into the hands of Cromwell's foldiery % conflidring 
claims were let up on every fide fome flood on parliamentary 
compact, fome on royal promifes, fome on perfonal defert ; the 
innocent were fwept away by general prefumption 9 of guilt, and 
the,|jp!ty fated by fi&irious proofs of thdir innocence. Out of 
thi| chaos of perplexed and jarring imerefts aroffc the a& of fettle- 
ment, — the feal and ratification of a transfer of property, amount- 
ing to near eight millions of acres, which t paffed from Irifh to 
Englifh, from Catholic to Proteftant dominion. It is not con* 
k , ceivable, 
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ceivable, .that even a race of Gentoos fhauld fubmit to fuch lofe 
without the wifti to retrieve them 5 and it may be gushed what ef- 
feft they would have on Hibernian temperaments. Accordingly, 
during the fliort-lived triumph of James II. in Ireland, his Par* 
liament, in which only fix Pro teft ants, are recorded to have fat, 
pafied a law, againft the inclination of that prince* for the unqua- 
lified repeal of the aft of fettkment. Viftory^on the feaak$ of 
the Boyne, once more decided, that Ireland nvuft fubmit to Fro- 
teftant rulers ; and .the keennefs of the ftruggk feemed to impoffc 
a neceflity upon the conquerors, of preferring what <dbeir fwords 
had won, by more harfh coercion of the Vanquifeed: than before. 

The fevere laws againft Popery date from the age of William IIL : 
that, in particular, which excludes the profeflbrs of tfrat religion 
from Parliament was pafl'ed, we believe, m the third year of his 
reign. It is ufual for the advocates of Catholic privileges to charge 
thefe enaftm^nts upon the religious bigotry of our anceftors, and 
an illiberal antipathy to the profefiforsof an adverle left. We fee 
no grounds* for this imputation. The Proteftant afcendancy of 
Ireland cared very little about purgatory and the feven facraments; 
They afted upon principles (imply political ; and their feverity 
was not derived from polemical rancour, but from the two great 
fprings of bitternefs, which turn the milk of human nature into 
gall, — revenge and fear. They knew what the vanquilhed had 
done in the hour of fuccefs ; they looked at their nufllbers with 
dread, and fought to ftrengthen the barriers of law againfl: the 
rude arm of phyfieai power. The (yftem of the Popery laws; 
indeed, in Ireland, mull be looked at as a whole. In their pre-* 
fent ftate they are folly, caprice, feeble and petulant’ tyranny. 
As they Hood originally, they were vigorous and confidents the 
firm,- well-rivetted fetters of conqueft, locking into one another; 
and ftretching down the captive giant to the floor. For more 
than half a century after the Revolution, the appellation of * the 
common enemy 9 was regularly given to the Catholics, not in 
loofe declamation* but in the legitimate and deliberate language 
of Lord*Lieutenants and Parliaments. The ftruggles of contending 
faftious never waked the pi from thdr lethargy, nor railed 
them from their aba fern ent 5 and, while the names of liberty and 
patriotifm were on the tongue of every Protelfaxxt, it was never 
conceived that three fourths of the people coukl either (hare in tho 
one, or be the objeft of the other. We think k will be' found, 
that the Catholics are hardly named as a diftinft bodv, through* 
out the whole political writings of Swift. Indeed,* their firft re* 
fufeitation is faid to have taken place during the Vlcefoyalty df 
the Duke of Bedford in 1 757, when they ventured to prefent an 
addrefs to the Caftle. ' * 

The great objeft of this oppreffive policy was undoubtedly 

to 
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to keep tinder a powerful enemy ; the next was probably to 
force him over to the Proteftant fide. It might, a century 
fince, be very plaufibly fuppofed, that felfi-intereft, working 
upon a large clafsof men,. would "get the better of confidence; 
and that a Catholic, excluded from political honours, cut ofF from 
many even o£ the common rights of property, and rendered a 
flawed alien in his country, would either quit that country, or 
the faithi which made the country a ftepmother to him. The 
has turned out, that Proteftamifm has made no 
converts; and Is a great majority of the people have adhered to 
their original tetoets under fuch difcouraging circumftances, the 
eftabliSthed chhrelrof Ireland may perhaps be confidered as an ex* 
periment which has completely failed. No rational man can look 
to a time, within any limits to which human policy extends, when 
the Catholic religion will not prevail In Ireland. At the fame 
time, we are far from thinking this a fortunate, or even an indif- 
ferent circumftanee, in the ftate of that country. Few nations 
have had a more decided intereft, politically fpeaking,' in the pro- 
grefs of one fe£l above another, than Great Britain in the growth 
of the reformed faith on the weft of St George's Channel. But 
the has not been very fuccefsful in her method. Laws, penal or 
reftri£ive, are but rough medicine ; and if the difeafe is incur- 
ably, it is feme, confolation to have difearded the phyfician. 

The furprife which many worthy Proteftants may feel at the 
flow progrefe of their own opinions, in a country fubjeft to the 
fame laws a$ England, will probably be abated, when they knOw 
the actual ftate of the Irifh hierarchy. We have now lying be- 
fore u$ T an account prefented to the Iloufe of Commons in *803, 
containing the number of parifhes in Irelafod, and of the benefices 
or unions of parifhes into which the fame have been diftributed 
and reduced, and alfo of the churches and glebe houfes which 
aftually exifted in 1791. This document it may be worth while 
to lay before our readers in a note *, as it exhibits a linking view 
of the aptnefs which the ecclefiaftical eftahlifhment of Ireland 
feeiha to poffefs for diffufihg religious inftru&ion throughout the 
mats of the people. Since the year 4791, it is fair to obierve, 
fum,$ of money to | considerable amount have been granted by the 
Board of Firft Fruits for the purpofe of rebuilding churches ; but, 
even if the money has been duly hid out, the number muft Still 
fall ibOtt of that of benefices. The following paflage from Lord 
lie’s fpeech in the Houfe of Lords, which we qupte from 
1 Throckmorton’s pamphlet) p v M2, is the commentary 
bis ftatement, , 

There are about 2400 parifhes, which have been thrown, by" unions, 
* 'm&ny of them very improper, and fome very recently, made, into about 
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1** 1 too benefices, fome of which extend over vafl trails of country. 

•• Many of the pariflies have no church, which was the cafe with a parifh 
in Dublin, faid to contain 20,000 inhabitants. Many of the benefices 
have'no glebe, the ancient glebe having been confounded with, and loft 
in, the lands of lay-proprietors. Many more of the benefices have no 
glebe ho ufe, fo that the clergyman has no means of refidence within his 
parifh : Unfortunately, too, benefices in this deplorable- flate have been 
deemed the moll defirable — a parifh without a church, without a glebe- 
houfe, and, an almofl neceffary confequence, without a Proteftant inha- 
bitant. * j 

The true proportion which exifts between the eflablifhed and 
tolerated religions, is a defideratum in the ftatiflics of Ireland. 
The ftatements hitherto given to the public differ as much r rom 
one another, as might be expecled from party prejudice atling 
upon perfect ignorance of the truth. Some warm enemies of til* 
Catholic claims affert the Proteftants to compofe two fifths of the 
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population. Mr Newenham, an advocate of thofe claims, reckons 
the whole at above five millions, of which he allows only one to 
tine Fro tenants of all denominations. Thefe are the two extremes, 
and probably both differ from the fact. It is to us a matter of 
fofpriase, that the bifl which has lately patted for ascertaining the 
population of Irektnct, makes no provilion for clearing up this 
problem in political arithmetic. Whether a man goes to church 
or tt) fha% is, we brieve, as well known as the number of his 
childreny or His windows, and might occupy a column in the re- 
fcurh with as much convenience. 

'"the author of the, prefcnt pamphlet is well known as a Ca- 
tholic gentleman of large fortune and ancient family : he is ftllL 
more honourably diftinguifhed fora degree of liberality and mo- 
deration, that all members of that body, even in the prefent 
agje,< $re not found to poifefs ; . Thefe qualities are apparent in 
the work before us : we meet not only with the utmoft temper 
in managing the difcuilion, but with candid conceflions with re- 
fpefl to hi& own party. We regret only, that his moderation 
has fometimea given an air of tamenefs and languor to his ftyle; 
and that found and fenfible arguments want that force, which h 
derived from lucid arrangement and nervous exprellion. Men,, 
who are eonvertint with a tubjcA in all its hearings, are apt to 
put their thoughts together more loofely, than thofe who are 
compelled to reduce into method the notions .they hav.e^ as a 
rjtca-n^ of entbhing their minds with mote. The reafonitiga 
alfo,. to which a Catholic is likely tp recur, are not*exa£My thofe 
which tell moft with a perfon unbiased towards that periuafion. 
The afperfipns thrown upon the tehees which. he believes, aatsu? 
rally lead him to repel fetch charges by proofed of the loyalty, 
quietnefs, and morality of their profefTors. Thefe, however, 
extend farther than we fliould think necefFary for the declllon of 
the prefent queition. The foie point is, whether Catholics (halt 
be eligible to Parliament, and capable of enjoying* by the royal 
choice, fome great o&ces in the Hate. If it can be made out, 
that no danger can, with any reafonable probability, be fuppof- 
ed to arife from this to the civil or religious eftablifhments of the 
<*>i$ntry, the matter is. at once fettjed. But it is by no means 
incumbent upon us to prove, that, the lower orders of I'rilli Ca- 
tholics are not polTdfed with a bigotted. antipathy againit the 
Frot$$ants \ that they are not ab}e,<3jy fubmiffive to their priefts $ 
that among thofe priefts there is npt.Oill lurking the leaven of 
fpiritual ufurpation ; — becaufe, if allthefe charges are true, and 
in fome parr we believe them to bfc, true, they are (kill irrelevant 
to the prccife point at iflue. The admifllon of a few Catholic 
gentlemen to Parliament, can hardly aggravate that bigotry and 
ittbmiflioh to prieftcraft* which naturally fprings from intellec- 
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tual degradation. The removal of invidious diftin&ions cannot 
inflame the padions of thofe who fmarted under the feelings 
which they excited. 

There are, it feems, two, and only two mifchiefs, which 
can be diftin£tly prefented to the mind of one who defends 
the prefent reftri£tions, as probable confluences of their 
repeal : he may dread the predominance of a feci adverfe 
to that which is eftablifhed, in the parliament, or in the 
cabinet: he may expe£l to fee a Catholic majority in the legis- 
lature, or Catholic councils in the executive government. It .is 
for fuch a perfon to weigh, whether, fo long a$ the people of 
Great Britain, whofe reprefentatives exceed, five or fix times 
over, thofe of Ireland, adhere to their prefent faith, there can 
be any remote poffibility, againft which a rational man would 
think it necefiary to guard, that a fmall minority might, by means 
of a popular affembly, overturn any part of the conftitution ; 
and, in cafe the people of Great Britain fhouid ever relinquifh 
their prefent mode of thinking upon theological queftions, 
whether the eftablifhed church ought, upon any found prin- 
ciple, civil or religious, to furvive the opinions of thofe for 
whom it was defigned.' The influence of Catholic advifers 
of the Crown may, with more plaufibility, be brought for- 
ward as a contingent mifchief ; becaufe, in the two reigns 
which preceded the Revolution, a projeft of overwhelm- 
ing at once the liberties and the Proteftant church of Eng- 
land, was certainly the fyftematic object of a profligate and 
tyrannical court. The Sovereign, however, mull, by the A£fc 
of Settlement, be in communion with the eftablifhed church; 
a provifion, in our minds, unexceptionable and convenient, but 
which affords no argument, though it has often been abfurdly 
adduced, for the exclufion of diflenters from any offices of which 
fubjetts are capable. But a King, it will be faid, may, like 
Charles II., preferve a diffembling conformity with the efta- 
blifhment, while he medii^es its fubverfion. Be it fo : what 
ftronger argument can beWought againft the efficacy of exclu- 
sive tefts ? if a King can be proteftant in form, but not in fub- 
ftance, what fecurity can we b&ve againft the employment o£ 
rninifters, equally infincere, equally prevaricating with himfelf ? 
Though Clifford fhrunk frpm the teft impofed in 1672, were 
Lauderdale £nd Sunderland lefs apt for the work of tyranny ? 
Did zeal for any fort of religion animate Buckingham and 
S&afttfbuty ? Did not a* difguifcd attachment to the church of 
Rome fink in thfe heart of Arlington, while tefts and declara- 
tions were upon his lips ? It fe not in the barriers of reftri&ive 
law, it is not in the feal of folemn engagements, that we muft 
look for fecurity againft fuch treacheiy ar. the cabinet of the fe- 
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cond Charles concealed. If the general date of religious toler- 
ance, which certainly borders upon indifference, did not render 
the fuppofition of a Briiifh Sovereign, who ftrould rilk his throne* 
like James II., for the lake of Poperv, more extravagant than 
the dreams of a fcveriJh man, it would be fufltcirnt to rely on 
the ftrength of the conilitution •, not itruggling, as under the 
Stuarts, again (1 undefined and la W Ids prerogative, but invulner- 
able* we trull, by any force which the mod defpotic prince could 
employ; fecured bv annual feilions of Parliament, by annual 
Mutiny-a£ls, and, (till more, by popular fentimenl and long ha- 
bits of freedom, again (l thofe violent and illegal (Iretches of 
power, which the patriots of former ages vi&oriouliy refilled. 

This is the fimple ftatement of the queftion, which, if pre- 
fented to the mind without any fuperfluous and irrelevant decla- 
mation, leaves, we think, no room for hefirarion as to the ad- 
miflion of frilh, and confcqucntly Briiifh Catholics, both" ‘to the 
Legiflature and to olfici.il ftations. There are, however, fome 
other topics, winch it is worth while to notice, and which have 
been treated by Sir J. Throckmorton with confuierable know- 
ledge of his fubjedl, as well as good lenfe. With refpecl to 
die oath of fupremacy, after admitting, that every ftate, in the, 
words attributed to Lord Ellenborough, claiming and exercifing 
independent powders of fovereignty, poffrffes the right of bind-, 
ing its fub}e£ts by law, not only paramount to, but exclufive oL 
any authority or controul exercifeable by any other ftate whatfo- 
ever; he jullifies the Catholics in their refufal of this oath, be- 
caufe they conceive that fomething more is required by it, than 
an acknowledgement of the independent authority of the ftate y 
namely, a renunciation of the power of fpiritual jurifdi&ion, 
which they believe to refnle in the Roman pontiff. To define 
this jurifdiAion, he admits, in a manner that fhall preclude all 
mifconception, is not eafy ; and indeed the notion of fupremacy ’ 
is, We believe, equally vague, as applied by Catholics to the 
Pope, or by the language of Englifh law to the King, The fol- 
lowing obfervations are juft and candid. 

* .Perhaps, it may not be well underftood, when the King is talked 
of, as the fupreme head ” of the Eftabliflied Chutch, what is meant 
by that fupremacy. No diftinft idea, I am confident, is entertained 
©£Jt ; at leaft, no fuch idea I have been able to collect from converfa- . 
tion, or from books. Be it then allowed, that the primacy of the Ro* 
man bifhop may be liable to fome mifconception'. When it ia faid, that 
the King is the fovereign lord of all his fubjefls, of whatever degree 
or eftate they be, eccleliaftical or temporal ; that, in virtue of this fo- 
verejgn rule, no foreign power, as has been obferved, 'fhall, or ought 
to, &avc wy fuperiority over them $ that, as the political head over the 
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Church and all its members, he convenes, prorogues, difTblves, regu- 
lates, and reftrains fynods or convocations, appoints or recommends to 
bi/hoprics and certain otlier eccldiafiical preferments ; that the judica- 
ture of ecclefiaftieal caufes is within the fphere of his cognizance ; that, 
though he challenges 110 authority 01* power of miniflry of divine offi- 
ces in the Church, and confequently can convey no power properly fpi- 
ritual 9 fuch as is the power of order in the Epifcopal niiuilliy, yet that 
the collation of external diocdan jurifdidion attaches to his preroga- 
tive : when, 1 fay, on the fubjedt of the King’s fupremacy, thefe po- 
rtions only are advanced, it feems to me (though I plainly perceive 
that I am got out of my depth), that nothing more is conceded, than 
what, in ancient time, w^as due to, and exercifed by, the imperial 
Crown of this realm ; than what was confidered as an cflential poitian 
of the royal prerogative in France, and in other Catholic eooutiies ; 
and what, by the Concordat, the prelent French ruler exercifes ; and 
what, finally, is not adverfe to, and deftruftive of, that primacy of the 
Roman bifliop, properly underllood, which has been, and may be ex- 
ercifed in well regulated Hates. 

* 1 mud repeat, that my knowledge of thefe matters is very limited : 
but fhould the qudtion be as thus dated, it mud be admitted, that the 
alarms, on both Tides, are founded on mifapprehenfions ; that Proted- 
ants fear the introduction of the papal power, btcaufc they know not 
what is meant by it, and raife the whole ftru&ure of their alarms on 
the hidorical fa& of its former manifold abides ; and that Catholics 
draw back at the found of kingly fupremacy, becaufe they conceive, 
that a power, flridly fpiritual, is meant to be conne&ed with it. It 
is a misfortune, in the conflict of human opinions, that the mod ap- 
propriate words are not chofen ; to which, uad attention been given, I 
apprehend, in fpeaking of the King’s fupremacy, the word fpiritual 
would hardly have been adopted. The term ecdejiajltcnl alone might 
have paufed lefs difficulty, though this would have been highly impro- 
\per. ’ p. 47. 

If, however, the oath of fupremacy fhould cither be repealed, 
or taken by the Catholics, another obftacle remains, in the fhape 
of a legiflative provifion, to which, from prejudices in fome de- 
gree laudable, an extraordinary importance has by many good 
men been attached. We allude to the tell aCt, impofed by the 
25th of Charles II., which renders the reception of the facra- 
ment, according to the rites of the Church of England, and with 
certain forms and attentions prefer ibed in the ihitute, a necefia- 
xy qualification for any civil or military officer. Though the ad- 
»miffion of Roman Catholics to fuch Rations was never contem- 
plated from the time of the Revolution till a recent period, yet 
this law, which, whatever may have been the chjeft of thole 
who framed it, did, in fadt, operate as an exekffion of ProtHlant 
diffenters, has at diiferent times been the fubjedfc. of. much keen 
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difcuffion, both from the prefs, and within the walls of patfia- 
ment. The abolition of fuch. reftri&ions as affe& Proteftants, is 
not the queftion immediately before us ; but as it is very inti- 
mately connefted with that which is, and as an indiftinft appre- 
henfion of conventicles and meeting-houfes feems to weigh with 
many perfons, who are not unwilling to grant indulgences to the 
Catholics, it may be proper to ftate, very briefly, what is the 
pradical efficacy of this pretended bulwark of the Church. 

In the firjl place, it is no teft of approving the Church of Eng- 
land, either in do&rine or difcipline ; it prefcribes only a Angle rite, 
concerning which fome petty fcruples once exifted in the minds 
of diffenters j to which, whenever at lead their own intereft is 
concerned, few of them any longer pay attention. Not long af- 
ter the Revolution, the practice of what was called occafional 
conformity, of qualifying for the fake of offices, particularly in 
corporations, became fo prevalent, that the end of the teft, fo 
far as it went to reftrain rroteftant diflenters, was nearly defeat- 
ed* During the reign of Anne, feveral attempts were made by the 
High -Church party, to prevent, by more drift enaftments, what 
they termed a bafe and hypocritical evafion ; and the canfent of 
the Whigs to a bill levelled at this practice, is (aid to have been 
the price of Lord Nottingham’s acceflion to their fide in the yeafc 
1711. This is meant by that ludicrous chapter in -the hiftory oi 
John Bull, when Jack is perfuaded by poll Diego to. hang hitn- 
felf, in the expectation of being cut down by Sir Roger. Not 
long after the acceflion, however, of George L, in the year 17*9* 
the prevalence of Whig counfels, which, except againft Catho-. 
lies, have been uniformly tolerant, led to a repeal of this aft, and 
of other afts, by which the Tory mini (try of Anne had gratified 
the zeal or panic of the orthodox. That zeal and that* funic 
were, in this inftance, as ufual, without fenfe or forefight ; th£ 
accommodating fpirit, which they wiffied to check in the diffen- 
iexs, was the refult of increafing liberality and moderation ; th'ofe 
who left the meeting-houfe for intereft, forgot to return fOr de- 
votion 5 and the laft century has witnefled the filent decay of that 
diflenting party, when peaceful and unmoleiled, which withftood 
the fury of Laud, and the acrimony of Sheldon. . Some indeed 
there yet remain, who (brink from the notion of conformity. 
Haunch and fturdy difeiples of the puritanical fchool. Are thefe 
kept aloof by the ftatute of Charles ? Are the mace and the 
furry rob%, the emblems of municipal majefty, denied to fuch as 
thefe Look to the annual afts of indemnity \ afts pafling as 
regularly, and with as little notice, as the moft ordinary forms of 
thelioufes of parliament. By that, for inftance, pafled in March 
' $$06, all perfons who have neglected to qualify themlelves a$ re- 
quired 
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quircd by law, are fully indemnified and freed from all penalties 
and* difabkities, unlefs final judgment fhall have been obtained 
againfi: them. It is provided, indeed, that they fnuft duly quali- 
fy before the 25th of December 4806. But as the aft has been, 
for a length of time, annually renewed, it is morally certain, .that 
any man neglefting to comply with this provision, will be relieved 

another act, either before^the time fhall elapfii* or at dealt be- 
fore final judgment can be obtained aguinft him. Accordingly, 
fcarce any perlon, we believe, in civil or military trull, whatever 
his religious opinions may be, takes the trouble of obferving the 
regulations of the toil aft. This annual indemnity, ns Sir J. 
Throckmorton very truly obferves, is equivalent to its complete 
annulment The origin of this fyftem of difpenfation he fup- 
pofes to have been a difpofition to favour the Scotch, whole rigid 
prdbyteriamfm, we admit, has net been found altogether to ex- 
clude them from very comfortable pods in South Britain. < Why, 
k may be afked,’* he proceeds, ‘ do not Catholics avail them (elves 
of this aft of indemnity.? In certain cafes they do; but they 
apprehend that, to Come , minds, it might have the appearance of 
occafiomd conformity-; and therefore they rather fnbuvit to the 
regular operation of the ftatute. *Wc believe that the cafe is 
rather, that few opportunities have been given to them of craving 
the aid of thefe indemnity afts, except in military commiiHona, 
which have far fome years been filled in numberiefs initances 
with a total difregird of this notable barrier of the eftajblifhment, 
from the .brave and ancient gentry of the Catholic perfuafion in 
Ireland- 

But if thefe conceffions are made, it is natural to inquire, will 
the Catholics be Satisfied ? Will not fuccefs lead to further en- 
croachments ; and the miftrefs of their wifhes, fo fondly named 
emancipation, be fcorned after enjoyment,? Have they not, for 
thirty years, been gaining ground, at each ftep profefiing to ter- 
minate their defires, and Bill repining for more ? . To this it 
might be fufhoient to anfwef, that, when we have done full jullice, 
^neither our right nor our power to refill exorbitant claim* will be 
impaired. But why is it 10 certain that we fhall have fuclt claims 
to refill*.? Intemperate and ambitious men there will be in aJl 
mixed bodies, and, we fear, the frith Catholics are not without 
-their fliare of them ; but, after all that has been laid of popular 
hlindnefs and fury, there is si wonderful difference between the 
-effeftoi real ami imaginary grievances. Fair and honell policy 
■in government is, as it were, the flail of faftion: the light and 
foolHh, the violent and defigning, are feparateJ by it from fen(il:.f. 
-and well-meaning men, who mix reluctantly in public difputcs, 
.and quit them when their ohieft is attained. In the codicil ige 
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of the Roman republic, the patrician families alone were admitted 
to ftations of honour and national truft. The ftruggles of the 
people jgainft this exclufion were, for a long time, though never 
Sanguinary, violent and unremitting; the conceflion of lower pri- 
vileges led only to the demand of higher; till every diftin£tion 
was abrogated, which flood in the way of afpiring merit. From 
the time tha( the confulate and priefihood were opened to the 
plcheians, early in the fifth century of Rome, her difcuflions 
ct'ded; the vibrating balance of the cotiftitution found its poife ; 
and, during a period of two centuries, fcarce any domeftic fac- 
tions retarded or embittered the conqueft of the world. But it 
would be going much too far to aflert, that, by acceding to the 
prayer of the Catholic petition, we fhould apply a radical cure to 
that unhappy difaffeQion, which has prevailed among the pea- 
fantrv of Ireland. Nor do we think, that no meafures of conci- 
liation, or, if the word pleafe better, conceflion, fhould be taken, 
btyond thofe which we have been immediately confidering. We 
have never feen any projeft for the commutation of tithes in Eng- 
land, which feemed likely to preferve, in the long-run, the rights 
of the clergy unimpaired. But we appeal to any candid man, 
who has looked at the ftatement given above, refpe&ing the 
church of Ireland, whether the interefts of an eftablilhment, fo 
notorioufly incompetent, from external circumftan.ccs, to its du- 
ties, ought to be regarded with extreme favour. Lands, too, are 
more generally held in Ireland upon freehold leafes, than in Eng- 
land, which throws the burden of tithes more upon the tenant ; 
and their colle&ion is, we believe, more frequently in kind , and, 
of confequetice, more odious than in the latter country. The 
maintenance of the Catholic priefts by’ Government lias often 
been fuggefted. It is no (light evil, however, for a country fink- 
ing under the weight of taxes, to fuppOrt a double hierarchy ; 
and fome'fhare of the cx pence might, perhaps, without injuftice, 
be defrayed fronr the revt nues of the prefent eftablifliment, in 
parifhes where aimed every inhabitant is a Catholic. The author 
has fketched a plan for the removal of jealoufics between the two 
fefls, which is worthy of notice. But, \ye fear, that he (peaks 
his own fentiments rather than thofe of his caft; and promifes 
more, in the liberal turn of his mind, for the Romifh pridts of 
Ireland, than, unlefs they are much belied,, they 'Will readily un- 
dertake. 

‘ i fl l Without attempting the abfurd expedient of fupprefling the 
hierarchy m an Epifcopal church, Government has only to (ignify, 
that, it is thiil wifi that the King, in future, (hall have the nomination 
of the Catholic Lilhops. This will be conceded. The mede of elec* 
lion ci nomination has often vaiied ; tut it now generally is lodged in 

the 
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the hands of the Prince, who, in Catholic countries, as was fettled in 
the late French Concordat, after his nomination, allows the ele&ed 
bifliop to apply to the Roman fee for canonical confirmation or inftitution . 
And by this a&, agreeably to what the late pontiff termed the new dif* 
riflhn ( cx nova difeiphna )> is underftood to he maintained as well the 
union or communion, which fhould ever fubfift between the head and 
its members, as alfo that jurtfilifiion to be acknowledged, which Ca- 
tholics believe effeutially to belong to the primacy of the bifhop of 
Rome. 

6 In regard to the ftahy or allegiance , which at his confecration, each 
bifliop promifes to him, if it mean any thing, it means too much : if 
nothing, it is abfutd, and degrades a folemu ceiemony. Tin’s Epifco- 
pal oath, as it is called, found its way into the church in feudal times* 
when the Roman bifhops, in imitation of other prirres, viewed them- 
ftlves as Covet eign lords, and all chmchtnen as their vafl’il ;. The bifltop, 
there!’ -re, did homage in the hands of the con feci at or, the fuppufed 
representative of his Holinefs. But as the days or feudal flavery have 
pa fled away, why has not this oath pnffod wit!) them ? Its language 
cvidei tly denotes its feudal origin. The biihop promifes, u tint he 
will from that liour forward be faithful and obedient ro Saint Peter, 
and to the holy church of Rome, and to his lord the Pope, and his 
fuccdfoivS canonically entering: that the papacy of Rome, the rules 
of the holy fathers, and the regalities of Saint Petei, he will krqi, 
maintain, and defend again!! all men : that the rights, privileges, and 
authorities of the Roman church, and of the Pope, and of his fueccf- 
fors, he will caufe to be conferved, defended, augmented/ and promot- 
ed. ” — Let there be 116 more of this. One obnoxii * s claufe, “ that 
butties, fchifmatics, and rebels to the holy father and his fuccefTnrs, 
he will refill and to his power perfecute, ” is now, I underlland, omit- 
ted, by the txprefs pcrmiilion of the Pope, “ it being his particular 
wifli,” lay the cardinals in their letter, “ to avoid whatever could give 
umbrage in Great Britain and Ireland. ** The whole oiih gives um- 
brage to evoy thinking man, and fhould therefore be expunged, yet 
the French bifliops, I believe iince the Concordat, continue- to take it. 
Napoleon knows how to value words ; but woids, *as I obferved, void 
of meaning, difhonour the lips that utter them. It fhould not, how- 
ever, be concealed, that the court of Rome views them in another light, 
and will furrender no more of this feudal oath, unh fs urged to it by 
the irrrfiftible demand of Government. The txr*uiii.»n of vafLlagc, 
though no more than a found, is ever pirating to the ear of power, 
and bringe tp remembrance the day-' 1 of former gieatucf.. 

* 2 if(y a 'The parochial clergy, i lmdct fland, are now appointed by the 
diocefao ; feirt if Government can be picvaihd on to idlow them mo- 
derate f&larics* and Audi judge proper to ugufote t he: * appointments in 
any other form, 1 conceive it will nw't with no diHLiiiu'c*. I was 
Shocked to hear a legal officer of the Crown lament, tb.u a college had 
fcteu founded for the cdi»eil : ;n of Cdirrhc clergy. TLc i.g:m :u 1 .•* njf 
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the Iriflb peafantry hat often been deplored ; and foreign education, 
tvhieh was not a matter of choice, has often been made a fubjeft of re- 
proach : but now, it feerns, no educatipn mutt be allowed, foreign or 
domcfttc. u What would the learned gentleman do with the Ca- 
l holies ? ” exclaimed an Irifh member* Would he have them brought 
*p in the grofleft ignoranee ? Would he permit them no place of edu- 
cation, by which they might be rendered ufefwt members of focicty, 
good and loyal fuhjr&s ? Or would he have them fent out of 
the country to be educated in the femmariea of that Pope, of whofe 
principles be has fo great a dread, and to whofe power he thinks it ne- 
eeffery to oppofe fuch ftrong and formidable barriers V 9 

i $<Uy r The nomination of the bifhops, and the appointment of the 
parochial clergy being* regulated, the next meafure, I conceive, mult 
be, fitli to fettfe in what maimer external difeipline, in holding any 
courts, and the celebration of marriages, /hall be adminidered ; and 
then, which is moft important, diltin&ly to define, through what 
channel communications with the Roman fee fhall be permitted. This 
channel muft be public, let us fay, one of the offices of Government. 
Much trouble need not be apprehended ; for the communications would 
not be frequent ; but, when they happened, the fubje& or inftrument 
fhoutd be open for infpe&ion, as likewife any brief, refcript, or moni- 
tion, or dHpen&tion, or whatever aftfwer might be tranfmitted in re- 
turn. 

* With what facility might fuch regulations be made, and, whei| 
made, and adhered to, what caufe could there any longer b- for fufpi- 
ctons, and fof any fear of this foreign fovereignty ? and the Iri/h pre- 
lacy, I flatter m* ftlf, if they have not already ’taken the fubje& inro 
confederation, will delay no longer doing it, and will be ready, before 
F&rliament fhall again refume the fubje&, to lay before* Government a 
detailed plan of regulations. The redrefs of grievances feems to be in 
Sbehr own hands. * p. 148. 

The ftyle of this pamphlet is loofe and incorrect ; . and the ge- 
neral chara&er of the reafonirig is not Vigorous nor impreflive. 
"The merits of the caufe, however, arediftindfc from the merits of 
ehebook; and upon thefe, we confefs, our opinion is decided. 
Whatever may be the.cloud of oopular prejudices at prefent wick 
refpe& to this momentous quedion, we can fcarcely doubt, (if, 
in the perils of the time, we may venture to look on to futurity), 
that the voice of juftiqe and poKcy wiH finally prevail* - The feeds 
of truth will bear fruit in due feaiqn,' if neither the Wight wither, 
nor the tempeft fcatter them before their time, In; the mean 
time, to be confcious that we have failed in, nothing through our 
own folly or narrownefe of views^that v we have • met; the confliA 
with all our combined and united energies, mult be’ aa encourage- 
'**&&&£ in danger, and even a confolation in ruin. 
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ArY. VII. The Complete Works, in Philofophy , Politics , and 
Morals, of the late Dr Benjamin Franklin . Hew fir ft collected 
and arranged* With Memoirs of his Early Life , written by 
liimfelf 3 vol. 8vo. pp, 1450. Johnfon, London. 1806. 

"VTothing, we think, can (hew more pearly, the Angular want 
of literary enterprise or a£Hvity, in the States of America, 
than that no one has vet been found in that flourilhing republic, 
to collect and publifh the works of their only philofopher. It is 
not even very creditable to the liberal curiofity of the Englifli 
public, that there fhould have been no complete edition of the 
writings of Dr Franklin, till the year 1806: and we fhould 
have been altogether unable to account for the imperfe£l and 
unfatisfaftory manner in which the talk; has now been perform- 
ed, if it had not been for a (latement in the prefatory advertife- 
menr, which removes all blame from the editor, to attach it to 
a higher quarter. It is there ftated, that recently after the death 
tf)f the author, his grandfon, to whom the whole of his papers 
had been bequeathed, made a voyage to London, for the pur- 
pofe of preparing and difpofing of a complete colle&ion of all 
his publifhed and unpubhfhed writings, with memoirs of his 
life, brought down by hirfifelf to the year 1757, and continued 
JO his death by his def'cendant. It was fettled, that the work; 
fhould be pubhftied in three quarto volumes, in England, Ger- 
many, and France ; and a negotiation was commenced with the 
bookfellers, as to the terms of the purchafe and publication. At 
this ftage of the bufinefs, however, the propofols were fuddenly 
Withdrawn, and nothing more has been heard of the work in 
this its fair and natural market. “ The proprietor, it feems, 
had found a bidder of a different defeription, in fo)ne emijfary 
u of Government, Whofe objeft was to withhold the manuferipts 
** from the Wdrtd, riot to benefit it by their publication ; and 
“ they thus either paffed jnto other hands, or the perfon to 
“-whom they wer£ bequeathed received a remuneration for fvp~ 
u p re Jfi n § them* H 

If thi* ftatement be eorreft, we have no hefitation in faying, 
that no erhiffary of Government was ever employed on a more 
tniferable tmd unwojrthy fervice. It is ludicrous to talk of the 
danger of difcloflftg, in 1755, any fecrets of (late, with regard 
td the Wat of American independence ; and as to any anec- 
dotes or obfervations that might give offence to individuals, we 
think it fhould always be remembered, that public funftionaries 
are the property of the public, that their charailer belongs to 
fciftory and fo poIUfity, and that it is equally abfurd and dif- 
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creditable to think of fuppr effing any part of the evidence by 
which their merits mult be ultimately determined. But the 
whole of the woiks that have been fuppreflVd, certainly did not 
relate to republican politics. The hillery of the author's life, 
down to >757, could not well contain any matter of offence \ 
and a variety of general remarks #nd fpeculations which he is 
underftood to have left behind him, might have been permitted 
to fee the light, though his diplomatic operations had been in- 
terdict'd. The emiflary of Government, however, probably 
took no care of thefe things *, he was refolved * to leave no rubs 
nor botches in his work ; 9 and, to ftifle the dreaded revelation, 
he thought the belt way was to ftrangle all the innocents in the 
vicinage. 

ImperfcC as the work now before us neceffarily is, we think 
the public is very much indebted to its editor. It is prefented in 
a cheap and unoflentatious form ; and though 4 it contains littfe 
that has not been already printed as the compofition of the author, 
and does not often fettle any point of difputed authenticity in a 
iatisfa&ory manner, it feems, on the whole, to have been compil- 
ed with fufficient diligence, and arranged with conliderabld judg- 
ment. Few writings, indeed, require the aid of a commentator 
lefs than thofe of Dr Franklin ; and though tills editor is rathet 
too i paring of his prefence, we are infinitely better fatisfied to, 
Be left now and then to our conjectures, than to be incumbered 
with the explanations, and overpowered with the loquacity of a 
* more oificious attendant. 

We do not propofe to give any tiling like a regular account of 
the papers contained in thefe volumes. . The belt of them have , 
long been familiar to the public ; and there are many which it*, 
was proper to preferve, that cannot now.lae made intereftiug to, 
the general reader. Dr Franklin** however, is too great a man 
to be allowed to walk pail without fome^pbfervation ; and our 
readers, we are perfuaded, will e&fiiy forgive us, if. we yield to 
the temptation of making a few remarks on his character. 

This felf- taught American is the moft rational, perhaps, of all 
philosophers* He never lofes fight of cpmmgn fenfe in any of 
his fpeculations ; and when his philofopj&y d6es not confift en- 
tirely in its fair and vigorous* application^ tt always regulated 
and controuled by it in its- application, and refult. $ fa individual, 
perfiaps, ever poileffed a juicer understanding, was fo feldom 
obftruiEW in the ufe of it by inc£ol|ncb, enthuliafirq, or authority. 

Dr Franklin received no regular education ; and he fpent the 
greater part of his life in a iociety there .‘was* no reliih, 

no encouragement for literature, , Qri an ordinary mind, 
'T&eie circumi\am.cL on Id have" produced their efiVfls, of 
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roprdTing all fort of intellectual ambition or aflivity, and p;-rpe- 
tuning a generation, of incurious mechanics; but to an undcr- 
ffanding like Franklin’s, we cannot help confidering them as pe- 
culiarly propitious, and imagine that we can trace back to them, 
diftinctly, almoft all the peculiarities of his intellectual character. 

Regular education, we think, is unfavourable to vigour or ori- 
gin dity. of underftanding. Like civilization, it makes focietv 
more intelligent and agreeable ; but it levels the diftin£tions of 
nature. - It ftrengthens and alfdts the feeble; but it deprives the 
jftrong of his triumph, and calls down the hopes of the afpiring. 
It accomplices this, not only by training up the mind in an ha- 
bitual veneration for authorities, but, by leading us to bellow a 
disproportion ate degree of attention upon ftudies that are only va- 
luable as keys or inllrumcnts for the underftanding, they come at Iaft 
to be regarded as ultimate objeds of purfuit; and the means of edu- 
cation are abfurdly miftaken for its end. How many powerful un- 
derftandings have been loft in the Dialectics of Ariftotle ! and of 
how much good philofophy are we daily defrauded, by the pre- 
pofterous error of taking a knowledge of profody for ufcful learn- 
ing ! The mind of a man, who has efcaped this training, will at 
lead have fair play. Whatever other errors he may fall into, he 
will be fafe at leaft from thefe infatuations. If he thinks proper, 
after he grows up, to ftudy Greek, it will be for fame better pur- 
pofe than to become acquainted with its dialects. His prejudices 
will be thofe of a man, and not of a fchoolboy ; and his i pecula- 
tions and conclufions will be independent of the maxims of tutors, 
and the oracles of literary patrons. 

The confequences of living in a refined and literary communi- 
ty, are nearly of the fame kind with thofe of a regular education. 
There are fo many critics to be fatisfied — fo many qualifications 
to he cftablifhed — fo t many rivals to encounter, and fo much de- 
rifion to be hazarded, that a young man is apt to be deterred from 
fo perilous an enterprise, and led to feck for diftituftion in fome 
fafer line of exertion.' He is difeouraged by the fame and the 
perfection of certain models and favourites, who are always in 
the mouths df his judges, and* ‘ under them, his genius is rebuk- 
ed,’ and his originality repreffed, till he finks into a paltry copyift, 
or aims at diftin&ioq, By extravagance and affectation. In fuch 
a ftate of fociety, he feels that mediocrity has no chance of dif- 
tin£lion ; atid what beginner can expect to rife at once into ex- 
cellence i He imagines that^ mete good fenfe will attract no 
attention; and that the manner, is of mudh more importance 
than the matter, in a candidate for public admiration. In his at- 
tention to the manner, the matter is apt to be neglected *, and, in 
his folicitude to pleafe thofe who require elegance of diction, 
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brilliancy of wit, or harmony of periods, he is in fome danger of 
forgetting that ftrength of reafon, and accuracy of obfervation, by 
which he firft propofed to recommend himfelf. His attention, 
when extended to fo rftany collateral objects, is no longer vigorous 
or collefted, — the ftream, divided into fo many channels, ceafes 
to flow either deep or ftrong;— he becomes an unfuccefsful pre- 
tender to fine writing, and is fatisfied with the frivolous praife 
of elegance or vivacity. 

We are difpofed to afcribe fo much power to thefe obftruftions 
to intelle&ual originality, that we cannot help fancying, that, if 
Franklin had been bred in a college, he would have contented him- 
felf with expounding the metres of Pindar, and mixing argument 
with his port in the common room ; and that if Bofton had 
abounded with men of letters, lie would never have ventured to 
come forth from his printing-houfe, or been driven back to it, at 
any rate, by the fneers of the critics, after the firft publication of 
his efiays in the Bufy Body. 

This will probably be thought exaggerated ; but it cannot be 
denied, we think, that the contrary circumftances in his hiftory 
had a powerful effe& in determining the character of his under- 
Handing, and in producing thofe peculiar habits of reafonirig and 
inveftigation by which his writings are diftinguifhed. He wa$ 
encouraged to publiih, becaufe there was fcarcely any one around 
him whom he could not eafily excel. He wrote with groat brevity, 
.becaufe he had not leifure for more voluminous compofitions, and 
becaufe he knew that the readers to whom he addreflfed himfelf 
were, for the moft part, as bufy as himfelf. For the lame rlafott} 
he ftudied great perfpicuity and fimplicity of ft&tement: his 
countrymen had no relifh for fine writing, and could not eafiljf 
be made to underftand a deduftion depending on a long or ela- 
borate procefs of reafoning. He was forced, therefore, to con- 
centrate what he had to fay •, amf fince he had no chance of fee- 
ing admired for the beauty of his compdfitioh, was natural 
for him to aim at making an imprtffion by the force and the 
deamefs of his ftatements. ' ' k 

His ebnclufions were oftbh ra(h arid inaccurate, from the fame 
circumftances which rendered his produ&iOris Concife. I*hilo- 
fophy and fpeculation did not form thefeuGUefs of his life ; nor 
did he dedicate himfelf to any particular fludy, wtth a vieftr to 
CJchauft and complete the invbftigarion of it iri all its parts, and 
under all its relations. He engaged in every internetting, inquiry 
that fuggefted itfelf to him, rather* as the neceflary exercite of 
a powerful and aftive mijrid* than aS a talk which he had Bound 
himtfelf to perform. Pie caft a quick and penetrating glance 
mti the fa£ts aild the data that Wcti pr'efehVed to him ; and drew 
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his conclufions with a rapidity and precifion that have not often 
been equalled ; but he dkl not (lop to examine the completeness 
of the data upon which he proceeded, nor to confider the ulti- 
mate effect or application of the principles to which he had been 
conduced. In all queftions, therefore, where the fafts upon 
which he was to determine, and the materials fiom which his 
judgment was to be formed, were either few in number, or of 
fuch a nature as not to be overlooked, his reafonings are for the 
tnoft part perfectly juft and conclufive, and his decifions unex- 
ceptionably found ; but where the elements of the calculation 
were more numerous and widely Scattered, it appears to us thas 
he has often been precipitate, and that he has either been mil- 
led by a partial apprehenfion of the conditions of the problem, or 
has difeovered only a portion of the truth which lay before him. 
In all phyficalinquiries ; in almoft all queftions of particular and. 
immediate policy ; and in much of what relates to the practical 
wifdom and the happinefs of private life, his views will be found 
to be admirable, and the reafening by which they arc fupported 
moil mafterly and convincing. But upon fubje£ls of general 
politics, of abftrafit morality, and political economy, his notion# 
appear to be more unfatisfaftory and incomplete. He feems to 
have wanted leifure, and perhaps inclination alfo, to fpread out 
before him the whole vaft premifes of thefe extenfive fciences, 
and fcarcely to have had patience to hunt for his conclufions 
through fo wide and intricate a region as that upon which they 
invited him to enter. He has been fatisfied, therefore, on every 
©ccafion, with reafoning from a very limited view of the fa£b„ 
amt often from a particular iuftance ; he has done all that faga- 
eity and found ferife ct$uld do with fuch materials ; but it cannot 
excite wonder, if he has fometimes overlooked an effentiai part 
of the argument, and often advanced a particular truth into the 
place of a general principle. 'He fcldom reafoned upon thefe 
fubjefts at all, we believe, without having feme pra&ical appli- 
cation of them immediately in view j and as he began the iuvef- 
tigation rather to determine a particular cafe, than to eftablifh 
a general maxim, , fo he probably defifted as foon as he had re- 
lieved himffelF of the prefent difficulty. 

There ate ^fqt niany among the thorough bred fcholara and 
phtlbfophers of Eiitppe, who, can lay claim to diftinction in 
Biofe than cue ortwo departments of fcience or literature. The 
uneducated fradeftnan of America has left writings that call for 
uur attention, in natural philbfophy,-*-*m politics, — in political 
economy, — atid in general literature and morality. 

Of his labours xti the department of Phyfia, we do not pro- 
!*>fe to fay inuch. They werb b&hbft all fuggeffed by views of 
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utility in the beginning, and were, without exception, applied* 
we believe, to promote thofe views in the end. His letters up- 
on Electricity have been more extenfively circulated than any of 
his other writings \ and are entitled to more praife and populari- 
ty than they feem ever to have met with in . this country. No- 
thing can be more admirable than the luminous and graphical 
precifion with which the experiments are narrated ; tho ingenui- 
ty with which they are projected ; and the fagacity with which 
the concluGon is inferred, limited, and confirmed. 

The mod remarkable thing, however, in thefe, and, indeed, in 
the whole of his phyfical (peculations, is the unparalleled fimplici- 
ty and facility with which the reader is conduced from one ftage 
of the inquiry to another. The author never appears for a moment 
to labour, or to be at a lofs. The mod ingenjbus and profound 
explanations are fuggeiled, as if they were the mod natural and 
obvious way of accounting for the phenomena ; and the author 
Teems to value himfelf fo little on his moft important difeove- 
iles, that it is neceilary to compare him with others, before we 
can form a juft notion of his merits. As he.feems to be con- 
Ictous of no exertion, he feels no partiality for any part of his fpe~ 
culations, and never fteks to raife the reader’s idea pf their im- 
portance, by any arts of declamation or eloquence. Indeed, the 
habitual piecihon of his conceptions, and his invariable praftice 
of referring to fpecific fa£ls and obfervations, fecurcd him, in a 
great meafure, both from thofe extravagant conje&ures in which 
fo many riaturalifts have indulged, and from the zeal and en- 
thufiafm which feems fo naturally to be engendered in their 
defence. He was by no means averfe to give fcope tohis imagi- 
nation, in fuggefting a variety of explanations of obfeure and 
unmanageable phenomena ; but he never allowed himfelf to 
confound thefe vague and conjectural theories with the folid re- 
fults of experience and obfervation. In his Meteorological pa- 
pers, and in his Obfervations upon Heat and Light, there is a 
great deal of fuch hold and original fuggeftions ; but the author 
evidently, fets little value upon them; and has no fooner difbur- 
dened his mind of the imprelfionsTrom which they proceeded, 
than he feems to difmifs them entirely from his confideration, 
and turns to the legitimate philofophy of experiment with una- 
bated diligence and humility. A$ ail inftaiice of this difpofition, 
we may quote part of a letter to the Abbe Soulavie, upon a new 
Theory of the Earth, which he propofes and difmiflcs, without 
concern or anxiety, in the conurfe Of a few fetttences; though, 
if the idea had fallen upon the brain of an European philoso- 
pher, it might have germinated into a volume of eloquence, like 
Buffrm’s, or an infinite array of paragraphs and obfervations, 
like thofe of Parkinfon or Dr Hutton. 
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After remarking, that there are manifold indications of fome 
* of the higheft parts of the land having been formerly covered by 
the fea, Dr Franklin obferves — 

* Such changes in the fuperficial part, 5 of the globe, feemed to me 
unlikely to happen, if the earth were folid to the centre. I therefore 
imagined, that the internal parts might he a fluid more denfe, and of great- 
er fpecific gravity than any of the folids we are acquainted with, which 
therefore might fwim in or upon that fluid. Thus the furface of the globe 
would be a mell, capable of being broken and difbrdered by the violent 
movements of the fluid on which it refted. And as air has been com- 
preffed by art fo as to be twice as denfe as water, and as we know not 
yet the degree of denfity to which air may be compreffed, and M. A- 
montons calculated, that its denfity increafing as it approached the cen- 
tre, in the fame proportion as above the furface, it would, at the depth 
of leagues, be heavier than gold, poffibly the denfe fltiid occupy- 
ing the internal parts of the globe might be air compreffed. And as 
the fi^ce of expanfion in flenfe air, when heated, is in proportion to its 
denfity, this central air might afford another agent to move the furface, 
as Welles be of ufe in keeping alive the^fubterraneous fires ; though, as 
you obferve, the fudden rarefaction of water coming into contad with 
tfiofe fires, may alfo be an agent fufficiently ftrong for that purpofe, 
.when ading between the incumbent earth and the „ fluid on which it 
refts. ' 

. * If one^ might indulge imagination in fuppofing how fuch a globe 
^s formed*, I fhould conceive, that all the elements in feparate parti- 
cles being ofiginalty mixed in confufion, and occupying a great {pace* 
they would (as foon as the almighty fiat ordained gravity, or the mu- 
tual attraction of Certain parts, and the mutual repulfion of others, to 
exift } all i^ove to their common centre : that the air being a fluid, whofe 
parts repel each other ; though drawn to the common centre by their 
gravity, would be*' flenfeft towards the -centre, and rarer as more re- 
mote ; confequehtlyy all matters lighter than the central parts of that 
. air, and immerfed 4n it, would recede from the centre, and ’rife till they 
jarrived at that region of the air which was of the fame fpecific gravity 
with themfelves, where they would reft ; while other matter, mixed with , 
the lighter air,' would defeefid* and.tbe two meeting would- form the 
fhell of the firft earth, leaving the upperatmofphere nearly.clear. The 
original movement of the parts towards their common centre, would 
naturally form a wbirl there| which woukteontinue upon the turning 
of tbff new;form^|,g]obe upon its axis, and the greateft diameter of the 
fhell would ,be Jh lta ’equator. , If> by any accident afterwards, the a^i? 
fljould be changed*, |uid, by altering its form,' pjmft: 

burft the.fbeil* andlthrow all itS‘ iubfiance,into the coufulion in which 
we find it. X not trouble you elt present with my fancies concern- 
ing the maone^ df forming, tijg * re ff of our fyfiem. Superior beings 
ftnile at our t jftnd at ou^j^efii|ftpUoq in making them* * Vol. it 

yox.. yin* 16. ' : Z * * Eft- 
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He afterwards makes his theory much finer and more extrava- 
gant, by combining with it a very wild fpecuiation upon magnet- 
ite ; and,, notwithflanding the additional temptation of this iieyfir 
piece of ingenuity, he abandons it in the end with as much un- 
concern, as if he had had no ibare in the making of it. Wc. 
ihall add the whole paflfage, 

* It has lortg been a ftrppofition of mine, that the iron contained in 
the furfaceof the globe has made it capable of beenmiug, as it is, a 
great magnet ; that the fluid of magnetite perhaps cxifts in all fpace ; 
fo that there is a magnet ical north and fouth of the univerfe, as well 
as of this globe, and that if it were, poflible for a man to fly from ftar 
to ftar, he might govern his courfe by the compafs ; that it was by the 
power of this genera) magnetite this globe became a particular mag- 
net. In foft or hot iron the fluid of magnetite is naturally diffufed 
equally ; when within the influence of the magnet it is drawn to one 
end of the iron, made denfer there and rarer at* the other. While the 
iron continues (oft and hot, it ia only a temporary magnet y if it cools 
or grows hard in that fitifetton, it becomes a permanent one, the mag* 
uettc fluid not cafrfy refomiHg' its equilibrium. Ferhapa it may be ow- 
ing to the permanent magnetite of this globe, which it had not at 
firft, that it'd axis is at prefent Kept paralleHo itfelf, and not liable to 
the changes it formerly fufferedi* which occafioned the rupture of its 
(hell, the fubmerfiona and emerfions of its lands, and the confufion of it* 
feafons. The prefent polar and equatorial diameters differing from each 
other near ten leagues, it is cafy to conceive, in cafe fome power fhould 
Ihift the axis gradually, and place it in the prefent equator, and make 
the new equator pafs through the prefent poles, what a finking of the 
waters would happen in the prefent equatorial regions, and what a rife 
ing in the prefent polar regions ; fo that vaft trafts would be difeover- 
ed, that now are under water, and others covered, that arc now dry* 
the water fifing and finking in the different extremes near five leagues. 
Such an operation as this poffibly occafioned much of Europe, and. 
among the reft this Mountain of Paffy on which I live,* and wbichir 
compofed of limeftone rock and fea-fhelis, to be abandoned by the 
fea, and to change its ancient climate, which feems to have been a hot* 
one. r The, globe being now become a perfe$ magnet, we are, peihaps* 
fa fe from any change of its axip. But We‘ areftill ffibjeft to the accidents 
on the furfacl, which are occafioned by a wave in th.e internal ponderous 
fluid and fuctr a wave is producible, by the fudden violent explofion 
you mettt|i|fi, happening fr dtp the jonftioii of water and fire under the 
earth,' which not only lifts the incumbent earth that is over the explo- 
fioh, but imp rc fling with the feme force the fluid under it, creates a 
w lave, that may run a thoufead lifting, and thereby fhaking, 

fucceffively, all the countries tede^fwhich it pafles/ I know* not, whe- 
ther I have expreffed ihyfeif fo clearly, as not to get out of your fight 
in 4hefe reveries. If they dccafion atiy new inquiries* anjd produce a 
better hyt-OtUcfis, they will not be quite- ufeiefe. You fec I have given. 
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a loofc to Imagination ; but X approve much more your method of phi- 
lofo prizing, which ' proceeds upon a&ual observation, makes a collec- 
tion of fa&8, and concludes no farther than thofe* fa£^ will warranty 
In my preftnt circumftances, that mode of ftudying the* nature of the 
globe is out of my power, and therefore I have permitted nlyfelf to 
Zander a little in the wilds of fancy. 9 If. 1 19 — !2T. 

Our limits will not permit us to make any analysis of the other 
phyfical papers contained in this collection. They are all admir- 
able for the clearnefs of the defcription, the felicity and famili- 
arity of the illiiftrations, and the lingular fagadty of the remarks 
with which they are interfperfed. The theory of whirlwinds and 
water-fpouts, as well as the obfervations on the courfe of the 
winds and on cold, feem to be excellent* The paper called Ma- 
ritime Obfervations is full of ingenuity and practical good fenfe 5 
and the remarks on~ evaporation, and on the tides, molt of which 
are contained in a feries of letters to a young lady, are admirable, 
not merely for their perfpicuity, but for the interdl and amufc- 
meht they are calculated to communicate to every defcription of 
readers. The remarks on fire-places and fmoky chi.nnies, are in- 
finitely more original, concife, and fcientific, than thofe of Count. 
Rurnfbrd ; and the obfervations on the Gulph-ftream afford, we 
believe, the firft example of juft theory, and accurate investigation, 
applied to that phenomenon. 

Dr Franklin, we think, has never made 'ufe of the mathe- 
matics, in his inveftigation of the phenomena of nature; jpid 
though this may render it furprifing that he has fallen into fa 
few errors of importance, we conceive that it helps in fdme mea- 
fure to explain the unequalled perfpicuity and vivacity of his expo- 
fitions. An algebraift, who can work wonders with letters, fei- 
dom condefcendS to be much indebted to words, and thinks him- 
felf entitled' to make his fentences obfenre, provided his calcula- 
tions he diftirWEb • A writer who has nothing but words to make 
ufe of, mull make all the ufe he can of them i he cannot afford 
to negle& the only chance he has of being underftdod* 

We fhould now fay Something of the political writings of Dr 
Franklin, — the productions which firft railed him into public of- 
fice and eminence, and which will be leaft read or attended to hy 
poftferity. They may be divided into twp parts ; thofe which re- 
late to the infernal afiairs anc| provincial differences of the Ame- 
rican colonies, before their quarrel with the mother country j and 
thofe which relate to that quarrel * ts confequ$nce$. The 
former are no longer in degree interefting : and the editor 
has done wifely, we think, in prefetitiflg his readers with aif ab- 
flra£fc,o|iIy of tb t e longeft of them; this was publiflied iii 1 7551V 
under the title of an Hirtci^Ical Hgyiew of the Conftitution of 
Penfylvania, and c^nlifted of upwards of goo pages, compofed 
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forthc'purpofe of (hewing that the political privileges referred to 
the founder of the colony had been illegally and oppreftiviriy 
tifed. Canada pamphlet* written in 1760, for the purpofe 

of pointing out the importance of retaining that colony at the 
* peace, is given entire y and .appears, to be compofed with grea* 
force of reafon* and in a ftyle of extraordinary perfpicuky. The 
fame may be faid of what are called the ‘ Albany Papers, or the 
plan for a general political union of the colonies in 1754; and 
of a variety of other tracts on the provincial politics of that day. 
All thefe are worth preferring, both as monuments of Dr Frank- 
lin's talents and d£t ivity, and as affording, in many places, very 
excellent models of ftrong reafoning and popular eloquence ; but 
the iriterefl of the fubje&s is now completely gone by : and the 
few fpeclmens of general reafoning which we meet with ferve on- 
ly to increafe our regret, that the talents of the author fhould 
have been wafted on fueft perifhaMe materials. 

There is not much written on the fubjeft of the difpute with 
tire colonies; and moft of Dr Franklin’s papers on that fubje£t are 
already well known to the public. His examination before the 
Houfe of Commons in 17 66, affords a linking proof of the ex- 
tent of liis information, the cleartiefs and force of his extempore 
Compaction, and the fteadinefs and felf-poffeflion, which enabled 
him to difplay thefe qualities with fo much effect upon fuch an 
©ccafiop. His letters before the commencement of hoftilities, are 
fun cf grief an$ anxiety ; but, no fconer did matters come to- 
extremities, than lie appears to have affumed a certain keen and 
confident cheerfulnefs, not unmixed with a feafoning of afperitv, 
and more vindi&ivencfs of fpirit than perhaps became a philofo- 
pher. In a letter written in October 1775, lie exprefles himfelf 
in this manner. 

* Tell our dear good ’friend * * *, who fometimes has hi si doubts 
and defpondcncies about our .lirmneft, that America is determined and 
unanimous ; , a .very few Tories and placemen excepted, who will pro- 
bably loon export themfelves* Britain, at the expence of three mil- 
lions, has. killed one hundred and fifty Yankies this campaign, which is 
20,c#$d. a head 5* and, at Bunker's Hill, die gained a mile of ground, 
l^ilf pfv whi jh /he.loft again by our taking poll on Ploughed Hill. Dm- 
ing^Ue $$$&' time, fixty thoufaqd children have been born in America. 
From thefe data, his mathematical head will eafily calculate the time 
and expence neccifary to kill us all, and conquer our whole territory. * 

,^1* 357-8, ) v , r/f */ 

;^>The following letters, which paffed between Dr Franklin, and 
Xlbir^ Howe, when bis Lordftiip arrival off the American coaft 
C& 3 K 8 & w hut were called the . pacificatory propofats . ip 1776, (Low 
j only the confide ration in which the former was held by the 
Mtoble Commiffioner, but contain a very linking and prophetic 
' . ftatement 
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ftatemcnf of .the oonfequences to be apprehended from the perfe* 
verance" of Great Britain in her fchemes of compulfion* flis 
Lordfhip writes, in June 1776, 

* I cannot, my worthy friend, permit the letters and parcels, which 
1 have font (in the ftate I received them), to he landed, without add- 
ing a word upon the fubje& of the injurious extremities in which our 
unhappy difputes have engaged us. 

* You will learn the nature of my miffion, From the official defpatches 
which I have recommended to be forwarded by the fatpe conveyance. 
Retaining all the earneftnefs 1 ever expreffed, to fee our differences ac- 
commodated ; I (hail conceive, if I meet with the difpofition in the co- 
lonies which I was once taught to expe£l, the moft flattering hopes of 
proving ferviceabie in the oifjedts of the King’s paternal folieitude, by 
promoting the eftablifhrnent of lading peace and union with the Colo- * 
nies. But, if the deep-rooted prejudices of America, and the ncceffity 
of preventing her trade From pafiiog* into foreign channels, mull keep 
U$ Hill a divided people, I (hall, from every private as wed as public 
motive* mod heartily lament ; that this is not the moment wherein thofe 
great dbje&s of my ambition are to be attained, and that I am to be 

’longer deprived of an opportunity to afTure you, personally, of the re- 
gard with which I am, &c . y (III. 365 — 7. ) 

.Dr Franklin nnfwered — 

* I received fafe the, letters your Lordfhip fo kindly Forwarded to me, 
and beg you to afccept my thanks. 

* The official defpatches to which you refer me, contain nothing 
more than what we had feen in the of Parliament, viz, “ Offers of 
pardon upon fubmiffion ; ” which 1 was lorry to find ; as it mud give 
your Lordfhip pain to be fent fo far on fo hopclefs a bufiticfs. 

« Directing pardons to be offered to the colonies, who are the very 
parties injured, expreffea indeed that opinion of our ignorance, bafenefs, 
and in fen Ability, which your uninformed and proud nation has long 
been plea fed to entertain of us ; but it can have no other effe£l than 
'that of increasing our refentmertts. — ft isrimpoffiblc we fhould think of 
fubmiffion to a government that has, with the mod wanton barbarity 
and cruelty, ‘burned our defcnctlefs towns in the niidft of winter j ex- 
cited the favages to maffacre pur (peaceful) fanners; and our times to 
mu refer their mailers 5 and is even now * bringing foreign mercenaries 
'to deluge our fettle merits with blood. Tueie atrocious injuries have 
extinguifhed every fpark of afle&ion for that parent country' we once 
held fo dear; but, were it poffible for w to forget and forgive then*, . 
it is not poffible for yon j(I mean the Britifh nation) to forgive, the peo- 
ple you have fo heavily injured .; you can never confide agaiivia thofr* 

feflow-fubjeSls, and permit -the?p to ^erijov^equal , freedom, to ..whom 
you know you have given fu c h jiift r Ca u fes of failing enmity ^ and’ tkiV.nmft ’ 
impel you, were we again under your government, to endearqur. tfie 

Z 5 * • * hyoskio# 
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* About this time the Hcffiaus, &c. had juft arrived from Europe 

at Staten llkmd and. New \^ork. “ B. V. v? * 
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breaking. Our fpirit by £he fevered tyranny, and obftruAing, by every 
means in your power, ouf growing ftrength and profperity. 

* But your Lordfhip mentions ** the King’s paternal folicitude for 
promoting the eitabliftutfeht of lafting peace and union with the Colo* 
ijies. ” If by pt%ce i$ here meant, a peace to be entered into by diftinft 
ftates, now at war ; and his Majefty has giveh your Lordfhip powers to 
treat with us of fuch a peace ; I may venture to fay, though without 
authority^ that I think a treaty for that purpofe not quite impracticable, 
before we enter into foreign alliances. But t am perfuaded you have 
no fuch powers. Your nation, though/ by punching thofe American 
governors whp have fomented the difeord, rebuilding our burnt towns, 
and repairing as far as poffible the mifchiefs, # done us, fhe might receiver 
a great /hare of bur regard ; and the greateft fliare of our growing com- 
*merce, with all the advantages of that additional ftrength, to be derived 

from a friehdfhip with ps ; yet 1 know too well her abounding pride 
tfnd deficient wifdom, to believe (he will ever fake fuch falutary mea- 
sures. Her fondnefs for conqueft as a warlike nation ; her lull of do- 
minion as an ambitious one ; and her thirft for a gainful monopoly as a 
commercial pne (bone of them legitimate canfes of war), will join to 
bide trom her eyes every view of her true intereft, and continually goad 
her on in thefe ruinous diftant expeditions, fo ddlruCtive both of lives 
and of treafure, that they muft prove as pi rnicious to her in the end, as 
the Croifades formerly were to molt of the nations of Europe. 

-* I have not the vanity, my Lord, to think of intimidating, by thus 
predicting the elfeCts of this war ; for I know it will in England havp 
the fate of all my former predictions $ not to be believed till the event 
/hall verify it. 

4 Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned and unwearied zeal, to pre- 
forve from breaking that line and noble porcelain vafe — the Britifli em- 
pire ; for 1 kne>v that, being pnee broken, the feparate parts could not 
retain even their Jhare of the (Irength and value that exiltcd in the 
whole ; and that a perfeCl reunion of thofe parts could fcarce ever be hoped 
for. Your Lordftup may poffibly remember the tears of joy that wet- 
ted my cheek, when, at your good filler’s in London, you once gave 
the expectations that a reconciliation might foon take place. I hud the 
misfortune to find thefe expectations difappbinted, and to be treated as 
the caufe of the mifehief I was labouring to prevent. My* confutation 
under that groundlefs and malevolent treatment was, that I retained the 
friendfhip pi f&imy wife and good men in that country ; and, among the 
reft, fome /hare in the regard of Lord Howe. * 

* The welbfoluidied ellecm, and, permit me to fay, affeCtton, which 

I fhall jdways hayp for your Lordihip, make it painful to me to fee 
yott j n conducing ,a wajv the great ground of which (as dc« 

/frib^'ln your letter), is u the neccfiity of preventing, the American 

faffing into foreign, channels. To me it feema, 4 that neither 
$pP* retaining any trade, how valuable foever,, is an objcCi 

may juftfy foilL cacli other’s blood ; that the true and 
jpeaos of extending and lecuring commerce, arc the goodnefs and 
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■chcapnefs of commodities ; and that the profits of no trade can, over be 
equal to the expence of compelling it, and holding it by fleets" and ar- 
mies. I confider this War againft us, therefore, as both unjrfft; aqd un- 
wife ; and I am perfuaded, that cool and difpafiionate pofterity will con- 
demn to infamy thofe who j adVifed it and that even fuccefs will not 
fave from fqme degree of diflionour, thofe who have voluntarily engaged 
'to conduct it. 

* 1 know your great motive in coming hither, was the hope of being 
inftrumental in a reconciliation \ and I believe, when you find that to 
be impoffible, on any terms given you to propofe, you will then relin- 
quifh fo odious a command, and return to a more honourable private 
ftation. 

1 With the greatefi and moft fincere refpedt, I have the honour to 
be, * &c. (111.367—371.) 

None of Dr Franklin's political writings, during the nine years 
when he redded as Ambaflador at the Court of France, have yet 
been made public. Some of them, we lhouid imagine, mud be 
highly interesting. 

Of the merit of this author as a political economift, we have 
already had occafion to fay fomething, in the general remarks 
which we made on the 'character of his gcniit? ; and we cannot 
now fpare time to go much into particulars. He is perfectly 
found upon many important and practical points ; — upon the 
corn-trade, and the theory of money, for inftance ; and alfo 
upon the more general do&rines, as to the freedom of com- 
.merce, and the principle of population. In the more elementa- 
ry and abftradl parts of the fcience, however, his views feem to 
have been lefs juft and luminous. -He is not very confident or 
profound, in whdt he fays of the etlc&s of luxury ; and fee ms 
to have gone headlong into the radical error of the lucnomfes^ 
when he maintains, that all that is done bv manufacture, is to 
embody the value of the manufa£lt»rer*s fubfideifce in his work, 
and that agriculture is the only fource from which a real i«creafe 
of wealth can be derived. Another favourite pofition is, that all 
commerce is cheating where a commodity, produced by a certain 
quantity of labour, is exchanged for another, oti which more 
labour has been expended ; and # that, the only fair plaice of any 
thing, is feme other thing requiring the fame exertion to bring 
*it to market. This is evidently a very narrow and erroneous; 
view of the nature of commerce. , The fair price to the putfehaf- 
er is, whatever he deliberately thufes to give, rather thaw go 
without the commodity ;-^it is no matter to him, whether the 
. feller bellowed much or little labour upon it, or whether it came 
into, his peffeffioti without any labour at all 5— whether it be a 
diamond, which he picked up, or a picture, at which he’ had been 
.working for years. The commodity is not valued by the pufSlfafet, 

Z 4 - tta 
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On account of the labour which is fuppofed to be embodied in it, 
but foldy on account of certain qualities, which he finds conve- 
nient oV^ agreeable ; he compares the convenience and* delight 
which he expefts td derive from this objeft, with the conveni- 
ence and delight which is afforded by the things afleed in ex- 
change for it ; and if he find theJormer preponderate, he con- 
fents to the exchange* and makes a beneficial bargain.. We have 
flatbed the cafe in the name of a purchafer, becaufe, in barter, 
both patties are truly purchafers, and aft upon the fame princi- 
ples; and it is eafy to (hew, that all commerce refolves itfelf 
ultimately into barter. There can be no unfaimefs in trade, 
except where there is Concealment on the part of the feller, 
either of the defefts of the commodity, or of the faftthat the 
purchafer may be fupplied with it at a cheaper rate by another. 
It is a matter of fa&> but not of morality^ that the price of moft 
commodities will be influenced by th^ labour employed in pro- 
ducing them.*— If they are capable of being produced in unlimit- 
ed quantities, the competition of the producers will fink the 
price very nearly to what is neceiTary to maintain this labour ; 
and the impoflibility of continuing the production, without re- 
paying that labour, will prevent it from finking lower. The 
doftrine does not apply at ail, to cafes where the materials, or 
the (kill neceffary to work them up, are fcarce in proportion to 
the demand. The author’s fpeculation on the efFefts of paper* 
money, feem alfo to be fuperficial and inaccurate. Statijlia had 
not been carefully ftudied in the days of his aftivity ; and, acc- 
ordingly, we meet with a good deal of loofe aflumption, and 
fweeping calculation, in his writings. Yet he had a genius for 
exaft obfervation, . and complicated detail ; and probably wan te- 
ed nothing but leifure, to have made very great advances in this 
branch of economy. K . 

As a writer on morality and general literature, the merits of 
Dr Franklin cannot be eftimated properly, without taking into 
confideration the peculiarities, that have been already alluded to, 
in his early hiliory and fituaticn. He never had the benefit of 
uny academical inftruftion, nor of the fociety of men of letters ; 
%— his ityle was formed entirely by his own judgement and occa- 
fional reading; andmufi of his moral pieces were written while 
he was a tradefman, addrefling himfelf to the tradefmen of his 
native city* We cannot expeft, therefore, either that he fhould 
"write, wiwi extraordinary elegance or grace; or that he (hould 
treat of the accomplrftments, follies, and occupations of polite life. 
He ljfd no great oecafion, as a moralift, to expofe the guilt and the 
foliyof gaming or feduftion-; or to poi^t a poignaimand playful 
lidMule againft the lighter irnmoriiHtirS'ofcfafhionabie lik. l'<* 

the 
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the mechanics and traders of Boflon and Philadelphia, fuch warn- 
ings were altogether unneceffary ; and he endeavoured^therefore, 
with mare appropriate eloquence, to imprefs upon them theimport- 
ance of induftry, fobricty, a hd economy, and to direft their wife 
and humble ambition to the attainment of ufeful knowledge and 
honourable independence* That morality, after all, is certainly 
the molt valuable, which is adapted to the circutaflances of the 
greater part of mankind ; and that eloquence is the moll meri- 
torious, that is calculated to convince and perfuade the multitude 
to virtue. Nothing cart be more perfectly and beautifully adapt- 
ed to its objeft, than mod of Dr Franklin’s compofitiom of this 
fort. The tone of familiarity, of good-will, and homely jocula- 
rity— the plain and pointed illuftrations — the fliort fentences, 
made up of fhort words— and the ftrong, fenfe, clear informa- 
tion, and obvious conviction of the author himfelf, make molt 
of his moral exhortations perfect modfcls of popular eloquence ; 
and afford the fineft fpecimens of a ftyle which has been but 
too little cultivated in a country, which numbers perhaps more 
than 100,000 readers among its tradesmen and artificers* 

In writings which pollefs fuch folid and unufual merit, it is of 
no great confluence that the faffidious eye of a critic can dif- 
covtrr many blemilhes. There is a good deal of vulgarity in the 
practical writings of Dr Franklin; and more vulgarity than was 
any way neceflary for the objeft he had in view*. There is fome- 
thing c hi Id if h, too, in fome of his attempts at pleafantry: his 
ftory of the Whiffle, and his Parifran letter, announcing the dif- 
covery that the fun gives light as foon as he rifes, are inftances 
of this. The foliloquy of an Ephemeiis, however, is much bet- 
ter ; and bath it, and the Dialogue with the jGout, are executed 
with the Jightnefs and fpirit of genuine French compofitions. 
The Speech in the Divan of Algiers, compofed a3 a parody oti 
thole of the defenders of the ilave-trade, and the feriptund pa-* 
cable againft perfection, are inimitable;— they have all the point 
and facility of the fine pleafantries of Swift and Arbuthnot, with 
fomething more of dire&neft and apparent fincerity. 

The ftyic of his letters, in general, is excellent. They are 
chiefly, ^remarkable, for great fimplicity of language, admirable 
good fenfe and ingenuity, and an amiable and inoffenfive cheer- 
Julnefs, that is pever overclouded at eclipfed. Among the moil 
valuable of the writings rhat are publilhed for the firft time, in 
the prefent edition, are, four letters from Dr Franklin to JMr & 
Whatley, written within a few years of his death, and expref- 
five of all that unbroken gayefy, philanthropy and activity, which 
< 4 iffingmlh the cpmpofitions of his earlier years* We give with 
picafure the following extta&s. 
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* I am not acquainted with* the faying of Alphonfus, which ►you 
allude to as a falsification of your rigidity, in refijfmg to allow roc the 
plea of old age as an excufe for my want of exa&itude in correfpond- 
e»cc. What was that faying? — You do not, it Teems, feel any occafioq 
for Rich an excufe, though you are, as you fay* riling 75* but 1 am 
rifing | perhaps more properly falling) 8<»— and I lease the excufe with 
you till you arrive at that age ; perhaps you may then be more fenfiblc 
of ks validity, and fee fit to ufc it for youffelf. 

* *1 muft agree with you, that the gout is bad, and that the ftonc 
is worfe* I am happy in nqt'haviftg them both together ; and I join 
in your prayer, that you may live till you die without either. But I 
•doubt the author of the epitaph you fent me is a little roiftaken, when, 
/peaking of the world, he fays, that 

— « He ne’er car’d a pin 

What they faid or may fay of the mortal within. 99 

* It is fo natural to wifl*%o be well fpoken of, whether alive or dead, 
that I imagine he could not be quite exempt from that defire, and 
that at lead he wifhed to be thought a wit, or he would not have given 
himfelf the trouble of writing fo good an epitaph to leave behind him . 9 
— c You fee f have fome reafon to wi/h that in a future date I may not 
only he as tvell as / *was 9 but a little better. And I hope it r for I, 
too, with your. poet, truft in God . And when I obferve, that there vs 
great frugality as well as wifdom in his works, fince he has been evi- 
dently fparing, both of labour and materials ; for by the various won- 
derful inventions of propagation, he has provided for the continual peo- 
pling liis world with plants and animals, without being at the trouble 
of repeated new creations ; and by the natural redudlion of compound 


fubftances to their original elements, capable of beiug employed in new 
Competitions, he has ^prevented the rrecefiity of creating new matter ; 
for that the earth, water, air, and perhaps fire, which being compound- 
ed, form wood, do, when the wood is diflblved, return, and again be- 


come air, earth, fire and water : — I fay, that when I fee nothing an- 
nihilated, and not even a drop of water .wafted, I cannot fufpedi the 
annihilation of fouls, or believe that he will f offer the daily walle of 


millions of minds ready made that now exift, and put himfelf to the 
continual trouble of making new ones. Thus finding myfelf to exift in 
the world, I believe I fhall in fome fhape or other always exift. And 
with all the inconveniences human life is liable to, I (hall not objedl to 
a new edition of mine % hoping, however, that the errata of the laft 
may be corve&ed . 9 Voi. III. p. 546—548. 

4 Our confutation ferns not to be well under flood with you. If 
the congteis i^eire a permanent body, there wopld be more reafon in be- 
ing jealous of giving it powers. But its timbers arc chofen annually, 
and cannot be chofen more than three years fucceffively, nor more than 
three years in feven ; and any of them may be recalled at any time, 
‘whenever their conftituenta (hall be diffatisfied with their conduct. They, 
are of the people, and return again to mix with "the people, having no 
.23t<$fc4orable preeminence than the jdifferent grains of fand in an hour- 
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gUfi?: Such in affembly cannot eafdy become dangerous to liberty. 
They are the ferv&nts of the people, fent together to do' the people's 
buiinefs, and promote the public welfare ; their powers muft *be fuffi* 
cient, or their duties cannot be performed. They have no profitable 
appointments, but a mere payment of daily wages,' fuch as are Scarcely 
equivalent to their cxpences 5 fo that, having no chance for great places 
and enormous falarics or penfiotis, a^in ffttne countries, there is no 
intriguing or bribing for elections. I wifh old- England were as happy in 
its government, but I do not fee it. Your people, however, think their 
confutation the belt in the world, and affect to defpife ours. It is 

comfortable to have a good opinion of one’s felf, and of every thing 

that belongs to us t to think one’s own religion, king, and wife, the 

bell of all poffible wives, kings, and religions. I le member three 

Greenlanders, who had travelled two years in Europe, under the oare 
of fome Moravian miffionaries, and had vifited Germany, Denmark, 
Holland and England ; when I alked them at Philadelphia (when they 
were in their way home) whether, now they had feen how much more 
oommodioufly the white people lived by the help of the arts, they would 
not choofe to remain among us — their anfwer was, that they were pleat- 
ed with having had an opportunity of feeing many line things, but they 
ehofi: to live in their own country ; which country, by the way, confided 
of rock only ; for the Moravians were obliged to carry earth in their 
fhip from New York, for the purpofe of making there a cabbage gar- 
den r hi . 550. 551. . 

‘ You are now 78, and I am 82. You tread fad upon my heels : 
but, though you have more drength and fpirit, you cannot come up 
with me till I dop, which mud now be foori ; for J am grown lb old as 
to have buried mod of the friends of my youth ; ami I now often hear 
pci funs, whom I knew when children, called old Mr fuch a one, to 
dilUuguifii them from their fous, now men grown, and in bufinefs ; fo 
that, by lidng twelve years beyond JXtvid 9 s period, I feem to have in* 
traded my felf into the company of potleritv, when I ought to have 
been abed and afleep, Yet had 1 gone at 70, it would have cut off 
twelve of the mod a&ive years of my life,' employed,' too, in matters 
of the gveated importance ; but whether I have been lifting good or 
mifehief, is for time to difeover. I only know that I intended \vell| 
and I hope all will end Well. 

* lie w good as toprefent my afibftioiiate refpe&s to Dr Rowley. 
I am under j ; reat obligation's to him, 'and-fiiaii write to him fhortly. It 
will be a pleafure to him to hear that m'y malady does not grow fertfi- 
bly worfe, and 1 that is n great point ; for it has always been fo tolerable, 
os no* to prevent my enjoying the. pleafure^ of foci< .y, and being. cheer- 
ful in converfation. I owe this 1 in a gVt at meafune to his good counfejs. f 


III. 555 - 55 6 - ' ** " " ' . 

* Yoiir eyes mud continue very good, dinee you are able to write fo 
fmal l a hand without ’ Tffcftaclta. I eadnot didinguifh a letter even of 
h r ge print, but am happy in ihe iyycntion of double fpe&acles, which, 
* - « • *■ '** fervitfg 
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farving for dlftant objefts ad w*Il a$ near onefl, make my eyes as ufefnl 
to me as ever they were* 1£ all the other defers and infirmities of old 
«gc could be as cafily and cheaply remedied, it would be worth while* 
my friend, to live a good deal longer. But I look upon death to be 
as neceffary to our conftitutions as deep. We fliall rife refreihed in the 
fcjforning. — Adieu* and believe me ever, &c. * III. 544. 545. 

• Thflre i$ {bprething extremely amiable in old age, * when thus 
exhibited without <juemteufnefs > difeontent, or impatience, and 
ffneeyai the fame time, from any affe&ed or unbecoming levity. 
We think there muft be ni|ny more of Dr Franking letters in 
exiftence* than have yet been given to the public ; and from the 
tone and tenor of thofe which we have feen, we are fatisfied that 
^hey would be read with general avidity and improvement. 

His account of his own life, down to the year 1730, has been 
in the hands of the public fince 1790. It is written with great 
fimplicity and liveliness, though it contains too many .trifling 
details and anecdotes of obfeure individuals. It affords a ftrik- 
ing example of the krefiftible force with which talents and in- 
duftry bear upwards in fociety, as well as an impreflfive illuftra- 
tton of the fubttantial wifdom and good policy of invariable inte- 
grity and candour. We -fhould think it a very ufcful reading for 
all young perfons of imfteady principle, who have their fortunes 
to make or to mend in the world. 

Upon the whole, we look upon the life and writings of Dr Frank- 
lin as affording a linking flhiltration of the incalculable value of a 
found and well dire£led underftanding, and of the comparative ufe- 
lefsnefs of learning and laborious accomplifhments. Without the 
flrgbteft pretenfions to the eharadfer of a fcfyolar or a man of fei- 
vnee, he Jm extended the hounds of human kuowlqflge on a va- 
riety of fubje&s, which Scholars and men of fcience had previ- 
oufly inveftigated without fuccefs ; and has only been found defi- 
cient in thofe ftudies which the learned have generally turned from 
in difdain. We would not be underftood to fay any thing in dif- 
paragement of fcholarftiip and fcience^ but the value of thefe in- 
Hruments is apt to be overrated by their pofleflors ; and it is a 
whokfome mortification, to lhew them that the work may be 
done without them. We have long known, that their i&mploy- 
caeot does not enfure its fuccefs. 


Art* 
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Art* VIII. Me moires d*un . Voyage ur quife repofe : Contest ant des 
Anecdotes Hijioriques , Pvlkiques et Liter air es y relatives h plu~ 
Jteurs des principaux Pcrfonages du Suede, Ttois Volumes* $vo*. 
pp. 9©o- Londres. Dulau. 1 806*. 

'T’he work which this affefled title. announces, turns out to be 
a rambling, gofliping life of Mr Dutens, well known as the 
author of an Itinerary, a book on the ancient anticipations of 
modern dHcoveries, and Several trifles in the antiquarian and 
literary line. We acknowledge, ourfelves in a good degree dis- 
appointed by the execution of the prefent undertaking* One 
who enjoyed So many opportunities of cultivating the acquaint-* 
ance of celebrated chatafters, — who has lived above half a cen- 
tury in good Society in various parts of Europe* — who has ge- 
nerally pa£Tcd for an agreeable companion, and, as Such, mult 
have, in conversation, the art of narration, might have been ex- 
pected to fill a Small number of volumes with many more (hik- 
ing pafiages and interefting anecdotes than can be discovered 
in the performance now before us. Wc by no means intend to 
aflert, that it is either dull or ill written •, but it contains far lefs 
interefting matter than, we had a right to expert from the oppor- 
tunities and talents of lihe author. We proceed, however, to 
make our readers acquainted with Mr Dutens,. who* of courfe* 
forms the chief Subject of the book* 4 

Mr Dutens, or, as he calls himfelf throughout this work, Du- 
chillon, is a member of a very ancient family in France. He was 
educated, as ufually happens to thofc who write their own lives* 
by the mod tender of parents, and palled his early years in read- 
ing poems, romances, and books of a fimilar description* From 
thence he rofe to a flight acquaintance with, writers of hiltory 
and morals, until, by degrees,* he arrived at that age when the 
heart begins to feel ‘ un feniiment inexplicable y ~fentunent amtr et 
iouxj—fource d* inquietudes et de plaifirs. > Iri Short, he fell def- 
perately in love with a fchoolmafter^s daughter, who, according 
to the fafhion of ail damfels of this description, immediately 
returned his Same, ami infilled on. his naming the marriage-day 
inftantly. He applied to his father for this purpofe, and poured 
out to him his whole heart ; but love it fhould Seem wanted its 
ufual eloquence on that occafion ; for the only anfwer which old 
Mr Dutens thought proper to give, was a found box on the ear, 
r intimating thereby, with Sufficient precifion, that the propo- 
rtion was not at all to his liking. , The chagrin which this 
failure occafioned, made our author Suddenly and Secretly quit 
his father’s, houfe, and take tlje tozd to Angers, where his evil 

genius 
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genius (111! purfued him, and he again fell in love with his land- 
lord’s daughter, who proved as eomplailbnt as his former lavs 
bad been. But her father took umbrage at his addrefles, and 
drove him from the premifes* fo that he was obliged to fet out for 
Nantz. Here the fame planet continued to rule his deftiuy, and a 
third unfuccefsful pafiion drove him away — to Paris ; whither he 
repaired, with the true tafte of a Frenchman in defpair, to ies 
the fetes which were then about to be celebrated for the peace. 
His firft occupation, on arriving in the capital, was to write 
a tragedy, which was of courfe reje£ked* His next was to re- 
fume his old vocation, anckfall in lb ve with a lady of all manner 
of perfections. ' With her he was on the eve of accomplifliing 
his union, when her enraged parent arrived and hurried her a*? 
way from his fight* leaving him in the parlour of the boarding 
fchool overwhelmed with unruly grief, and with difficulty kept 
by the reft of the mifles from dafhing his head to pieces againft 
the wall. - 

Our author’s family were rigid Protcftants, and expofed to aft 
the intolerable perfections which awaited the diflenters from 
the Catholic church in France, after the revocation of the cdi£fc 
of Nantz. Of thefe he had a very near view in his own houfe. 
The archbifhop of his diocefe ordered to be carried off by force, 
from the arms of his parents, a fitter twelve years old, in order 
to have her (hut up in a convent. No intrudes, addretted either 
to the miniftry or the prelate, could obtain the flighted relaxation 
of this cruel order*** the young woman was detained' during 
four years j a't the end of which, the abjured the religion of her 
father in felf-defence, and ‘took the veil. We mult here, for 
a moment, interrupt our narrative, to contemplate, in patting, 
the wretchednefs of a country which groaned under oppreffions 
like thefe. With all the complicated evils which the revolution 
has entailed upon France, it is perhaps enough to ftate, that re- 
ligions toleration, — the abolition of fuch odious tyranny as ap- 
pears in the incidental circumftance juft now related, has been 
lecured by tljis mighty event, in order to prove that, upon the 
whole, Fw has rather gained than differed by the change. 
At any we mull admit, that the confederation of thofe 
powerf>>vefted in the church over the diffenters, fully juftified 
our author in the refolution, which the fate of his fitter induced 
him to iform, of leaving a country fo inhpfpitable to the beft and 
mod induftrious part of her children. He accordingly once more 
quitted his father’s houfe, and fet out for England, with the in- 
tention of making it his.adopted home. 

In his way to the coaft, be patted thresh a town where two 
-Englifh ladies were refiding for the benefit of their health. 

' ' * Hearing 
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Hearing that one of thefe was Mifs Pitt, filler of the Minifter, 
he contrived to procure an introduction to them ; and with that 
talent of fubfierviency, which never failed him through life, he 
made himfelf, in a fhort time, rather necefiary to their exiftence, 
than agreeable to they: fociety. — < Je me conduifts ft bien y 9 fays he* 
( dans cette maifon , que Pon tie pouvoit plus s*y puffer de mot . 9 He 
alfo fell defperately iti love, for the fifth time, with Mifs Taylor, 
the companion of Mifs Pitt, who returned his paffion with equal 
ardour 5 whom he foon after met again in England, where they 
exchanged mutual vows of eternal fidelity *, and whom he in- 
ftantly gave over all thoughts of •, at lead we hear no more of 
her through the whole courfe of the memoirs. From Mifs Pitt 
he received a letter for her brother, the late Lord Chatham, who 
at firft received him kindly, and then fuddenly fhut his door 
agatnfl him, in confequence of his fifter having had fome words 
with one of our authors relatives in France. After a fhort ami 
unprofitable flay in England, he returned to his father's houfe, 
and fell fick. During a dangerous illnefs and tedious recovery, 
he was nurfed by his fifter, and taught religion ; a leflon to 
which he owes his whole future happinefs \ and what fie ftates 
us much more unmingled and exalted, the undeviating reClitude 
and unfullied purity of his whole fubfequent life. In truth, we 
have not happened before to fall in with fo perfeCl a charafler 
as thefe memoirs prefent to us. Mr Dutens candidly and fre- 
quently confefles, thaf, unfafhionable as it may appear, his na- 
ture is blamelefs ; and his conduft, in thoughf, word, and deed* 
for a period of fourfedre years, altogether devoid of impropriety^ 
Not that he glories in thefe high gifts. On the contrary, his 
motto is always * Deo laus . 9 lie aferibes every thing to the fa* 
lutary influence of religion. 

Thus fortified and fitted out anew, he returned to London, 
and was foon after received into the family of a Mr Wyche, as 
tutor to his fon. He now found, Tather inopportunely, that he 
had grievoufly negle&ed his own education, and that he knew 
none of the things which he had been hired to teach. By incef- 
fant labour, however, he contrived to keep fomewhat ahead of his 
pupil ; and when, at length, Mr Wyche deferred his ignoraneb 
of the higher branches of learning, he very amiably took upon 
himfelf the in ft ruCtion both of his fon and his tutor. In this 
worthy family, our author feems to have palled fever al very tran- 
quil* profitable, and happy years. He defends his way of life 
with great feeling, and has excited, in his reader, no fmal! in- 
tereft in behalf of his amiable friends, when, unfortunately, his 
pupil dies. This event plunged him into a ftate of grief, not 
cafily exceeded by any imagination, and he continued fo ahforb- 

ed 
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cd for fix months. The inftruftion of a young fitter of his de- 
ceafed pupil, born deaf and dumb, was the firtt occupation in 
which he could intereft himfelf. By degrees he was more and 
more engaged by this purfuit ; and, at latt. he and his fair pupil 
became infeparable. But it is always the rate of Mr Dutens to 
be fallen in love with by his female friends ; and Mifs Wyche 
foon proved a mod defperate lover. Ignorant of the forms and 
proprieties of life, Ihe even went fo far as to make a pretty bold 
attempt on our immaculate author’s perfon. He, too, was not 
without fenfes and paflions ; but, on this trying emergency, 
where alh morality mu(l have failed, religion came to his aid, 
and faved him; infomuch, that he refolutely ftopt the young 
lady in her Angular purfuit, and took oecafion to give her a con- 
cife differtation on the nature of the matrimonial inftitution, 
the ftate of fociefcy, and other points of learning, for which,, at 
that time, ihe feems to have had no great appetite. But the au- 
thor mutt tell this ftory himfelf. 

* Mifs Wyche consul <Je Piocli nation pour rnoi. Uii jour que nous 
ctions feqls, ct dans moo appartement, apres nPavoir fait quelques-unes 
dc ces camfes queje regardois comme ties innocentes, et auxq'ielles je 
uPctois prete avec la meme intention, die temoigna moins de retenue 
qu*a P ordinaire. J’avoue que je fus embarrafie de favoir en ce moment 
quel parti prendre : j'etois dans Page ou les paflhns pailent fortement 
au cceur ; j'avois une tendrdTe pour ma jolie ekve, que je croyois fondee 
a la verite fur la compafiion ; mais ne pouvois-je pas m’etre fait illufion ? 
ct les charmes d’une jeune ftlle de dix-huit ans n’otoient ils pas plus 
propres a m'avoir infpire ce fentiment que fa fituation infortunee ?, 
Quel que fut le motif de Pinterct que je prenois a elle, heiireufement la 
eoufideration de ce que je devois a moi-mcme, a une famille refpe&able, 
a Phonneur, a la religion, fe prcfenteient en foule a rnon efprit : j'eua 
prefque honte d’avoir hefite, et je retins Madcmoifclle Wyche d’une 
main, en lui tenant' la main de Pautre, pour adoucir mon refus. Elle fut 
ctonnde et m&rne un peu confondue de ma refinance ; die me fit des re- 
proches de mon peu d’empreltement, et m’en demanda la radon. Je 
i'avois bien qu’il etoit inutile de lui parler de bon ordre nectftaire 'a la 
foci&e, qui fe maintient par Ie mariage, et que de cet? deux principes 
riaiffent les regies de la decence ct de la .chafletc ; cependant je hafardai 
de lui tenir a peu pres ce langage, qui lui parut encore plus incompre- 
henfible que celui que j’avoia tenu fur la divinite. Eniin, lafle de ma 
morale, qu’elle n’entendoit point, elle me quitta for; mdqontentede moi. 
Le lendemain elle me boudoit*; je chercbai a la ramener# et je ne fua 
pas Iqng'tcmps a y reuflir ; mds je ne fia ma paix que, pour' rifumer Ie 
fujet dc la v.eillt : tout cc qu’elle avoir compris de mes railons, avoit et£ 
que le mariage rendoit lea cart lies legitimes. JjjJUe’me demanda li elle 
avoit bien enteudu ? Je dis qu’oui. Eh bieSrc repriuelle, marions* 
nous done, et ne me tounnetuez plus avec vob lois et vos regies. Jc li# 
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/}{« qu/il falloit avoir le confentement de Ton pere et de fa mere*' qiu 
peut-etre ne voudroient pas le donner 5 mais que je penferois au moyert 
de lever cette difficult^. Etle fe retira pUis contente de mot ce jour-la ; 
male je vh bien qn’elle n’^toit pas d'bumeur a me laifier long-temps 
tranquille fur cechapitre . 9 I. 93, 94. 

The confequenee of this adventure was* that, to avoid being 
married by Mifs Wyche, he left the houfe, and accepted the of- 
fer of a gentleman going to Turin on a diplomatic miffiori, and 
who was in want of ,a private fecfetary. 

Accordingly, he fet out for Turin with Mr Mackenzie Stuart, 
brother of Lord Bute, and very foon, after his manner, became ab- 
folutely neceflary to his patron's exiftence. At Turin, he enjoyed* 
of courfe, all the good fociety which belonged to the place ; and 
which conftantly received additions and varieties from the pafTage 
of travellers through that great thoroughfare of Italy. How far 
Mr Dutens profited by fueh enviable opportunities, mu ft be de- 
cided by the experience of thofe who have known him in private 
life, and not altogether by his own general afTertions. That his 
written life has benefited much lefs than it might have done, by 
his intercourfe with eminent characters, may be fafely Affirmed. 
We meet with few good deferiptions, either of manners or indi- 
viduals; and not many anecdotes which, from their livelinefs or 
inftructivenefs, deferve to be noticed. The two which follow 
are a very favourable fpecimen of his talent in this line ; and are 
certainly fomewhat interefting, as well from the celebrity of the 
men who are their fubjedb, as from the neatnefs of the narra- 
tion : 

* Une autre fois, nous parlions de Pavarice du fameux Due de Marl- 
borough ; et je difois que je ne pouvois croire ce que Pon m’avoit dit 
dc lui, qu’un foir, dans un tete-a tete, il eut eteint une dcS deux bou- 
gies qui bruloient dans fa chambre. Cela eil pourtant vrai, dit vive- ‘ 
rnent le Marquis (de Breiile), e'etoit avec moi * le Prince Eugene 
m'envoya nn loir lui donner avih de quelqnc difpofition qu'il Faifoit pour 
une attaque le lendemain. Le Due de Marlborough etoit deja couchc, 
on Pcveilla : je fus introduit aupres de fon lit ; un valet-dc- chambre po- 
fa deux bougies fur la table de nuit, et fe retira. Au commencement 
de la conversation, qui fembloit devoir £tre longue, le Due de Marlbo- 
rough, tout en m’ecoutant, mit fans rien dire Peteignoir fur une des 
bougies qui bruloient, et continua de prater attention k ce quC j’avois' 
ordre de lui dire. 9 Vol. 1 ; p* 108. 

TJie other anecdote relates to Prince Kaunit2, and was com- 
municated to our aiithor by Count de Torte Palma, formerly 
Spanifh ambaflador at Viennd. 

* Il crut s’apercevoir, a cette Codf; qu^on voyoit fes lettres 5 mi jour, 
furtout, il fit remarqufcr a fon fecr&aire* avant de les d^cacheter, qu'urt 
tel paquet devoit avoir ouvert ; et it eft fut tofivaincu uri moment 

ton. ruu no. 1 6i A n rtjprify 
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3prc\s lorfqn’ayani troiive une depccbe qui n’ctoit point (igpce, fon fe- 
crptaire rcconnut rqcrimre ppur ctre de main Aliemande, et non E- 
fy a gnol?> qt PafTura qn’elle ctoit ecrite de la main d’qn des commia du 
bureau de» A^airea Etrang&res. (l produifk meme des papiers dooncs 
cn rcponfe a quclques-uns de lcurs memoires, qui ne laii*$e v cnt plus lieu, 
de dputer de la vmte du fait ; et ils s’imaginerent aisement que, dans 
la precipitation oi) ces chpfes fe font ordinairemcnt dans lea Bureaux* 
on ayoit r^mia, dans Penveloppe du paquet, la copie de la depeche, an 
lieu de P original. l^AmbafTadcur, fans perdre de temps, fe tranfporte 
chcz le Prince de Kaunitz ; il eft admis ; Mon Prince, dit-il, ordonnez, 
je vous prie, que vos commis me rtftituent rpa depeche, dont ils m’ont 
envoye feulement la copie, et garde l’oliginal. Ah \ M. PAmbalTa- 
deur, dit le Prince, Fans parokre embarrafle, je vous demande mille 
pardons de la peine que vous avez eue ; ce9 6tourdia me font tous les 
jours de pareils traits. Difant ccla, il fonne, et fait appder un de fes 
ieerctaires : Allons done, Monfieur, rendez la dep6cbe de M. PAm- 
bafladtur, dont il n’a re^u que la copie ; et apprenez une autre fois a 
ne point faire de tels qmproquo . Et quand la depcche fut produite : 
M. l’Amfiafladcur, dit lc Prince, en la lui remettant, je fuis mortibe 
qnc leur fottift, voua, ait occafionne ce derangement ; et il le reconduifit 
ioit poiflbent, fans parokre attacher plus d'impartancc a la be>ue qui 
lui attiroit ettte vibte. * Vol. I. p. 117. 118. 

"When Mr Mackenzie, his principal, was obliged to return home,' 
our author, though a Frenchman, and at a period when this 
country yras at war with France, was left our charge d'affaires at 
the court of Turin. It is needlefs to add, that he performed the 
functions of his office to admiration; and he ftrictly purfued alfo 
the line of undeviating morality. In all the intrigues of court, 
as well as in affairs of the heart, he affures us, his conduct was 
f>ure and exemplary. Not a blot could ever attach to his name. 
Nor was this owing, fays he, as fome fupcrficial obfervers con- 
ceived, to philofophy. That would, he affirms, be paying philo- 
lophy too great a compliment — 1 La religion feu/e peut four nir des 
armes h Yepreuve des traits de l’ amour, et de la volupte . Heureufe - 
tnent pour mol , je ?iai jamais perdu de vue une rejfource aifft effcace 
qifelle ejl falutaire . * The rigid obfervance of truth and fincerity 
was one of the innovations which his principles made him intro- 
duce imp his new profeffion. He talks much of this, and cites 
qn induce of his fruftrating a political defign of his principal, 
and incurring his indignation, by refufmg to fay yes inftead of no 
on an immaterial occafion* After thefe tirades , the reader who 
is aware of this fppciea of moralift, is led to expeft fome fignaj 
example of unfairnefs and duplicity. Accordingly, five pages 
after the above/rematks, we find Mr Dutens relating how, in pr- 
<jer to gain credit with the mihiftry in his new funftions, fie con-* 
$eale4 qqrtain infqrrpatiqn of importance front his principal, who 
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waa alfa his patron and benefactor, and wrote it in a defpatch to 
Mr "Pitt the very day of his departure. 

After filling mis very refpefitable ftation for feveral months, he 
returned to England bjf the way of Paris*. There he made him- 
felf agreeable to the Englifh whom he happened to meet ; and 
had an opportunity in their company of feeing Sterne, of whom 
he relates the following anecdote, being one among many proofs 
of that fentimental performs contemptible character. 

* Nqu3 etiona au temps de Panniverfaire de la naiilance du Roi d* An- 
gkterre : Milord Taviftock invita, ce jour-la, le peu d’Anglois qui 
etoient a Paris, a diner avee lui pour le celebrer. Je fus de la partie, 
ou je ne trouvai de ma connoifTance qne ceux avec qui j’etois venu a 
Pans. Je fus afiis entre Milord Berkeley, qui alloit a Turin, et le fa- 
nieux Sterne , auteur de T njlrctm Shandy, regards comme le Rabelais de 
PAngleterre. On fut fort gai pendant le diner, et Pon but a PAngloife, 
et felon le jour. La converfation vint atomber fur Turin, ou plufieure 
de la compagnie alloient ; fur quoi M. Sterne m’adrefTant la parole, me 
demand 4 * li j’y conr.oiffois M. D*** en me nommant ; je lui dis qu’oai, 
et men>e fort intimement* Toute la compagnie fe prit a rire \ et Sterne, 
qui ne me crqyoit pas fi pres de hii, s’imagina que ce M, Dfc** devoit 
etre un homme affez bizarre, puifque fon nom feul faifoit rire ceux qui 
Pentendoient. N’ed-ce pas un homme un peu iingulier ? ajouta-t-il 
tout de fiute* *Oui, repris-je, un original. Je nPen etois bien doutc> 
continua-t-il ; j’ai entendu parler de lui : et la-deffus il fe mit a fame 
mon portrait, auquel je fia mine d'acquiefeer ; et voyant que le fujet re- 
jouiflbit la compagnie, il fe mit a, inventer, dans la fertilite de fon efprit, 
plufienrs contes a fa fa^on, qu il fit durer, au grand platflr de tous, jusqu’k 
ce que Pheure vint de fe separer. Je fortis le premier ; et a peine fus-je 
hors de la maifon, qu’on lui dit qui j’etojs: on lui donna a entendre que, 
par refpedtpour Milord Taviftock, je m’etois cohtcnu; mais que je n^tois 
pas traitable, et qu’il pouvoit s’attendre a me voir, le lendeinain, lui de- 
mander raifon des m£chans propos qu’on lui perfuada qiPil avoit tenus de 
moi. Il.crut, en .effet, qu’il avoit poufse la raillerie trop loin ; car il etcit un 
peu gai : il vint le jour suivant me trouver, et me detnander pardon de 
ce qn’il ppuvoit avoir dit qui irPeut dcplu, s’excufant fur la circonftance* 
et fur la demangeaifon qu'il avoit eue d’amufer un peu la compagnie, 
qu’rl y avoit vue fi bien diiposee, des qu’il avoit prononc£ mon nom ; 
mais je Parr£tai tout court, en l'aflurant que je m’^tois amuse de fon 
erreur autant qu’un autre ; qiPil n’avoii rien dit qui put m’oftenfer ; et 
que, s’il connoifToit Phomme*'dont il avoit parle, aufii bien que je lc 
faifois, il en auroit pu dire beaucoup plus de mal. Il fut enehaute de 
ma r^ponfe, ixPembraffa, me detn&nda mon amitic, et me quitta fort fa- 
tisfait de moi; * (L 165^74 

He feems to have known pretty, accurately what went on at the 
negotiations for the peace of Paris, and giv«?s rather a curious ac- 
count of the mode in which they were condu&ed. The Bailli de 
Solar was Sardinian mihifter at Paris, and enjeyed the Due dje 
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Cboifeul’s confidence. The Count de Viry was Sardinian mini- 
Her at London; and. both thefe fundfionaries were charged by 
their mafter to lend every affiftance to the treaty in contempla- 
tion. Accordingly, Lord Bute received always his orders from 
the King (by which, we prefume Mr Dutens means the Cabinet), 
and then communicated them to his brother Mr Mackenzie, who 
gave them to Viry, and he transmitted them to the Bailli de Solar 
at Paris, who diicufied the matter, according to their tenor, with 
Choifeul. ChoifeuI and Lord Bute corresponded alfo direct- 
ly ; and, as foon as any article was agreed on, it was palled of- 
ficially through Lord Egremont f s department. When the preli- 
minaries were finally fettled, 'they were figned, as is well known, 
by the Duke of Bedford at Pari^ and the Due de Nivernois at 
London. 

After remaining lome time at London, obtaining a good pen- 
fion, and augmenting the lift of noblemen to whofe exiftence he 
was more than half neceflary, our author returned to Turin, and 
again refumed the functions of charge d'affaires. He employed 
his leifurein writing feveral of the works known by his name, 
and in publifliing his edition of Leibnitz. In compiling this edi- 
tion, he had occafion to write a preface upon certain points in 
mathematical fcience, which he cortfefles he underftands nothing 
about. It was fo much approved of, that he argues from thence 
in favour of authors confining themfelves to fubjefts of which 
they are ignorant ; a theory which may guide us, perhaps, in di- 
vining the reafons for Mr Dutens’s choice of topics in fome of hi» 
fubfetjuent fpeculations. After a ftay of feveral months at Turin, 
he once more left it ; and does not by any means conceal his dif- ' 
appointment at the King of Sardinia allowing him to depart with- 
out making him a prefent of a fnufF-box, on which he had en- 
tirely made up his mind. 

About the tkne of our author’s return to England, his acquaintance 
with the Northumberland familycommenced. It feems to have been 
his only failure ; at leall he got nothing by it ; and accordingly, the 
noble perions of that houfe aTe absolutely the only chara&ers of any. 
diftindlion, towards whom, during the whole of his book, he al- 
lows himfelf the fmalleft freedom of criticifm. Againft them, 
however, he did not fail to play off affiduoufly the whole artillery 
ot Ins talents in fociety ; and to recommend himfelf to their good 
graces, feems to have been the primary objeCf of his life, from 
rite moment he was admitted into Nbrthumberland houfe, up to 
the. unfortunate period of the Duke’s going into oppofition. The 
following fketch of his debfit in that family may illultrate fome of 
our remarks upon Mr Dutens’s habits and manners, and prepare 
our readers for the opinion which we fhall find it neceflary to 
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{late refpe&Ing him before concluding the prefent article. After 
mentioning the members of the noble family in queftion, Und 
ihortly describing them, he adds — 

« Voila quelles ikoient les deux perfonnes auxquelles je confacrai tout 
mon temps et mes foins, avec fe zelc que peut dormer feul Peuthoufi- 
afme. J*£tois ebloui de la magnificence du Due ; comme enchante par 
les politeffes et les attentions dont il nPhonoroit, et furtout flatte de la 
diilin&ion que faifoit de moi la Duchefle. Ayant alors plus de fou- 
pleflc dans refprit que je n*ai a prefent, je la mettois toute en ufage 
pour les intereffer en ma faveur. Le Due aimoit les arts et les fciences ; 
j'entrois dans tous ses go&ts, je caufois avec lui fur tons les fujets ; et il 
trouvoit qu’il pouvoit varier davantage la converfation avec moi, qu’avec 
tout autre. La Ducheffe fe plaifoit, ail conttaire, a des petits jeux 
«Pefprit dans un cercle d'amis, et s'amufoit a recueillir des eftampes, des 
xnedailles, et a faire d'autres collections en differens genres t j'avois Pair 
de n’avoir jamais fait autre chofe ; et le foir j’aflillois a fes jeux de fo- 
ciete, et me rendois utile a fes plaifirs : cette fuite d’ attentions lie fu 
interrompue que par une petite expedition que je fis a Paris. * ( 1.2 27-8. ) 

The catallrophe of the Duke going into oppofition, which feenis 
all at once to have changed our author’s opinion of him^ is men- 
tioned in the following moving terms : c Le Due s’etoit jette de- 
pths peu dans le parti de Poppofition, et precifement dans le memo 
terns le benefice de vingt mille livres de rente qui le Roi m’avoit 
promis etoit venu a vaquer, ’ &c. Although the new light 
which this conduct of the Duke gave our author refpc&ing his 
chara&er, could not fail to alter his whole fyflem of taftics regard- 
ing Northumberland-Houfe, yet he did not fail, from time to time, 
when he had no other great man to befet, and was, as it were, 
■out of place, to frequent that haunt of his younger days. He 
feems always, on fuch occasions, to have had his hopes renewed, 
although he foon difeovered that the Duke did nothing for his de- 
pendants; and, at length, no longer able to bear his fate in making 
nothing o,ut of him, he retired in difguft to the country, defpifing 
the world, hating the great who had fo grievoufly neglected him, and 
abjuring, for the reft of his life, all attendance upon rich men 
and lords. Nay, fo ferioully did he fet about this radical reform 
in his fyftem, that he took with him Regnier’s ( Satire fur les 
Grands , * * afin d’avoir toujours avec moi cet excellent preferva- 
tif contre les attraits de leur commerce. * 

Thus equipped for philofophy, and refolved to live for himfelf, 
did Mr Dutens, at the ripe age of fifty years, quit, for the firfi 
time, the habits of a dangler in large houfes, and plunge into the 
attrattive pleafure of folitude and literature, a country par foinge, 
and a limited tenth part of that produce which he had been accuf- 
tomed to enjoy entirely. But the change was of tranfieut dura- 
tion. Either Regnicr’s Satyre had lo(l its virtue, or the country 
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had ceafed to charm, or our author's mind (bared above his Ipt; 
for the next chapter begins with this title, 4 Inconjian^e et fbibhjfk 
de t x auteur — 11 / embarque de nouveau fur h met or age uf 6 du grand 
nwnde ; * and the chapter proceeds to tell, how, almoft as foan as 
he had begun his new plan of life, he read in a ftewfpaper Lord 
Motmtftuart's appointment as refident at Turin, and inftafttly fet 
all ht$ engines of intrigue in motion to get himfelf adopted as his 
private fecretary. This attempt was fuccefsftd, and he fet Out with 
the family, as ufuat, in the capacity of what is vulgarly termed a 
faototum and fometimes gets a worfe appellation, but is more 
politely and pifturcfquely described in the following fentences : 

4 Milady £toit enceinte de fix mois. C’etoit parla que je valois 
qiHque chpfe. Je me chargeai de tout ; je la priai de fe repofer fur 
moi du fucces de fon voyage, et j'acquis u bien fa confiance, par me* 
foins et mon zele pour elle, qu’il n*y avoit plus moyen de fe paffer de 
mni. On n’entreprenoit rien, on ne faifoit Hen, que je u’etifle ete con- 
fultd, et que je n’euffe donne mon approbation ; j’etois Ie chef de Pex- 
pedition, Koracle de la partie, un homnie unique 3 on me devoit tout ce 
bien-£tre dont on jouiflbit. ' — 4 Quel bonheur, 7 he very naturally adds, 
or makes them exclaim, we krow not which, * quel bonheur d’avoit 
un tel ami ! Qu’auroit-on fait fans moi ? 7 II. 150. 

This vifit to the Continent prefents the fame incidents with the 
former ones. Mr Dutens is the life of Turin, and of every other 
place where Providence beftows him, the foul of the bufmefs in 
which he is required to take a part, and, indeed, to fay the truth, 
pf all the other bufinefs that goes on near him ; for in all he takes 
his (hare. .Lord and Lady Mountftuart tire of him ; he intrigues 
a reconciliation j travels about fometimes with them, fometimes 
alone, in yyhich cafe he carries along with him a travelling library 
pf feleft volumes in nine different languages, and is received 
every where, particularly by princes, and moft of all by the 
Grand Duke of Tufcany, afterwards Leopold II., with a diftin- 
guifhed attention, f which would have tempted him to form a 
high opinion of his own merit. * * Si je n r avoi$ pas ete autant en 

garde que je I'etcis, contte Famour propre et la vanite. * This 
accounts eafijy and expeditioufly, for what the reader would other- 
wife have been furprifed at, the remarkable modefty of Mr Du- 
{ens’s (lvk\ Another quality which he confefles to, is mauvaife- 
honte. 4 J’r.i toujours eu ime mauvaife-honte, qui dans plufiemtf 
nceahons m 7 apj#te dans Pembanas. * One ftraightway wonders 
how lueh a q$(ffty as this could have permitted our author to 
purfue the pvdfcflion to which his life has fo fuccefsfully been de- 
voted ; but ho proceeds to explain it as follows : * Je n'ai jamais 
pu refufer tout net une ofFre avantageufe, on flatteufe en appar- 
eloignee qu'elle put etTe del me co^vemri , from 
“ yvhich 
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which the young ftudent oF French may gather, that ntauvaife- 
honte fignifies, according to the beft authors* ‘ grcediriefs . * 

The various excurfions to the Continent, related in the courfe 
of Mr Dutens’s fecond volume, produce very few anecdotes of 
fufficient intereft to relieve the general dullness of the narrative, 
and offer but little information which is worth the trouble of ex- 
tracting or abridging; He defcribes, with fome livelinefs, the 
manner of entertainment at a great French chateau, in his account 
of his refidence with the family of Choifeul. No ftyle of living, 
indeed, can be figured more perfectly refined, more abundant in 
all the elegance and delicacy of the molt poliihed times, or more 
calculate to fecure the enjoyment of the higheft Of all pleafures, 
the delights of perfectly good fociety. We regret that the paf- 
fage is too long for an extraft ; and it obvioufly does not admit 
of an abridgement. His accounts of various French charafteis 
of eminence are marked by no prominent quality, except igno- 
rance of general fubjeCts, frequently coupled with intolerable 
prejudice and bigotry. Turgot is accufed of the narrowed and 
molt contemptible jealoufy in little things 5 and he is denounced 
as a friend of anarchy, becaufe a ‘ friend to the economifts, 
and other falfe philofophers. * This idea of the Economifts 
is indeed rather amufing. They were, it feems, a fubdivifion 
of the Encyclopedifts, whom the Duke de Choifeul humorotffty 
tifed to call € Les Capucins de l 9 En cyclop* die ; ’ and ( to be admitted 
into their number, it was only neceffary for a multitude of middling 
writers to adorn their works with fome cdmmon-pkice again ft the 
molt facrcd and refpeCtable of fubjeCf s . 9 The author of a Work 
on the comparative progrefs of different ages in all the various 
branches of human fcience, might -have naturally been expefted 
to know a little more of the hiftory of the molt recent feCt of 
philofophers which has acquired any celebrity. His chief vio*- 
lence, however, is referved for M. Condorcet, becaufe he had 
attacked an obfeute work of M. Dutens. His character is there- 
fore traduced without moderation or meafufe. He is talked of as 
an ignorant, defpicable perfon, and treated, through feveral dum- 
fy pages of bad raillery, with an infufferable tone of contempt. 
* II etoit , 9 fays our author, i le dehigreur de mon ouvrage . 9 Of 
d’Alembert a better account is given j and We chee! fully etf- 
trS£t the following paffage, which conveys a very amiable trait' m 
the chara&er of that illuftrious m an. 

* M. d’Alembert etoit fils naturel de Madame de*T enrin, feeur du 
Cardinal de ce nom, et de M. Deftouches. II fut cxpos£ a fa niuffarce, 
et recueilli par la femtne d’un titrier, qtii en prit foin couurre do fon 
propre fils. Cepeudant JSL Deftouches, qni ue l’avoit pus perdu- de 
vuc, pourvut a ion education^ et ft parvenif • fecretcruent les m ovens 
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neccffairc? pQur y fubvenir. Qiiarul il devint celebre par fon efprifc et 
Jon favoir, il fut introduit dang le mondc par Madame la Marquife du 
Defiant. Madame de Tencin, qui aimoit les beaux efprits, eftt bieu 
voulu le reconnoitre ; mais il fe refufa a fon dcfir, en difant qu’il ne 
reconnoiffoit point d'autre mere que celle qui avoit pris foin de fon en- 
fance. En effet, il regarda toujoura la pauvre vitriere comme fa mere, 
et continua devoir pour elle les plus grandes attentions jufqu'a fa movt. 
Il connut Mademoifelle de l’Efpinafle chez Madame du Defiant, qui 
1’avoit fait venir de province pour lui tenir compagnie : elle etoit fill© 
naturelle du Marquis du Defiant, et elle avoit une humour et un efprit 
fi agreables qu'elle faifoit les delices de la fociete de cette dame. Mais 
s'etant brouill^e avec elle, M. d'Alembert epoufa fa querelle ; et tous 
deux ayant pris un appartement dans la meirie. inaifon, ils y etablirent 
une affemblee de beaux efprits, qui enleva a Madame du Defiant utie 
grande partie de ceux qui frequentoient fa maifon . 9 IL p. 59. 60. 

In the whole courfe of his Memoirs, we have already hinted, 
Mr Dutens never can be brought to talk flightingly or dilYefpctl- 
fully of any perfon of wealth or rank. An admiration, approach- 
ing to devotion, binds him, on all occa (ions of this description. 
Peter III. of Ruffia, he leems to think, on the authority of Prin- 
cefs D’Albkoff, died a natural death. All kings are immaculate ; 
all courtiers pure and able, provided they do not quarrel with the 
miniftry of the day \ and all perfons, of whatever rank, having 
large houfes, full of good cheer, and open to parafites, are tecure 
pf the immortality which our author difpenfes, and obtain a fhare 
of the fame gift for their friends and guefts. We have feldom 
met, in romance, with fuch an affemblage of ali-accomplifhed 
perfons, as the knot whom he deferibes as frequenting Mr Mac* 
fcenzie’s hpufe. One of thefe perfedl characters, however, Count 
Woronzow* has been rather lhy of accepting the eulogiums pour- 
ed upon him i in truth, immediately upon reading in Mr Dutens 
shat he had gained a battle or two by his perfonal prowefs and 
(kill, and further, that his fon, when a boy, was called by General 
TzitziapofF, his right hand, he publiftied a letter in all the newf- 
papers, affirming that there was not the flighteft foundation for 
either of thpfe ftories. Should all the noble and wealthy cha- 
racters, who arp praifed without referve in thefe volumes, ad- 
ppt the fame method pf vindicating the truth, we fear the pub- 
lication of the , work would rather lead to troublefome confe- 
rences, Before concluding this topic, we may add, that nothing, 
even in this book, comes up tp the fulfomenefs of adulation with 
which the lady of ope of the prefent miniftry is attacked, we can 
oU it nothing clfe, unfler the form of a character; drawn of her, 
and which w is tranfmitted to herfelf. After a mafs of the molt 
difgufling flattery, of panegyric infinitely too great for the merits 
Pi any hitman being, he adds, as a candid admiffion to give hi$> 
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fketch relief, that this lady has perhaps one fault, fhe is fomewhat 
too fevefe in her hatred of vice, and her contempt for folly. 

Having, in the courfe of this article, given a Iketeh of Mr D11- 
tens’s own hidory, we lhall now briefly clofo it. Notwithftand- 
iiig the Duke of Northumberland forfeited hi*, monopoly of our 
author, by leaving the court party, and by doing nothing great 
for him, and notwithstanding his bitter feelings againft him oil 
thefe accounts, he was far from for faking that noble per lb n ; more 
efpecially as he advanced in life, and approached the period when 
men ulually think of leaving the world, and of Settling their 
affairs, didributing their earthly goods, &c. our author's affiduities 
feem to hive quickened. We lament to find that he did r; it 
reap the fruits of fo wife and judicious a line of conduct. Wsdi 
Mr Mackenzie he was more fortunate ; when that gentleman 
died, how great was his aftoniflmitnt, to find that he had left 
him a third part of his perfonal property — an equal iharc with Ins 
two nephews ! At this he rejoiced, becaufe * it was an honour- 
able fanction to his character and conduct, to be remembered in 
the will of fo refpe&able a perfon as Mr Mackenzie ; , which is 
a very new reafon for being pleafed at receiving a large legacy. 

Upon the whole, our opinion of this work and of its author, is 
nearly the fame. Neither the merits of the one, nor the life of 
the other, claim any confiderable portion of our refpedt. Of the 
various capacities in which he has appeared, — as an author of for- 
gotten books — an attendant upon the rich and great — a leader of 
their children round the tour of Europe— a clergyman — a charge 
d'affaires — the hiftorian of his own life.and times — and a meafurer of 
the poll-roads on the Continent, — we chiefly value him in his Jail 
fundiion. It may be thought going put of our bounds* thus to 
eriticife the life and chara&er of an author, when Ins works only 
are bcfoie us : but let it be remembered, that the nature of his pre- 
sent publication brings his perfonal merits direttly under Our review. 
We mud therefore be excufed for exprelfing our free opinion, that 
the main occupation of his life has been one which frequently 
brings learning and wit into contempt, by fubjA dling thole pure 
and inctlimable gifts to the caprices of rank, and the vulgar info- 
lence Of wealth ; and that Mr Dutens can only now claim our 
xefpeft in his quality of a worn-out odometer , which may have 
|>ec n ferviceable in its day. 
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Art. IX. A Letter to William Wilberforee Efq . M. P. on the 
jfujlire dni Expediency of Slavery and tie Slave Trade, and on 
tie bejl Means to improve tit Manners and Condition of the Ni* 
greet in the Wejl Indies . By Robert Heron Efq. Londdft. 
Maxwell & Jordan. 1866. 

ttoUTiCAt cotttroverfy hrts foriietimes been compared to prize- 
* fighting 5 but the defeated literary champion of a defperats 
caufe, has one great advantage over the beaten pugilift. When 
£ chafttpioh is unable to fuftain the hoiiours of his fill againft a 
rieW rival, there is no choice but to give in, or to have his ribs 
Beat in by his antagonift. But, in the conflicts of the pen, no 
fuch dire alternative awaits the vanquifhed combatant. If he pof* 
fefs only enough of that bottom , which is faid to abound on the 
banks of the Shannon, he cah never be compelled to furrerider. 
Though knocked down a hundred times, and unable to fand up to 
Us rrtati a moment without jhtfting , he may make at lead a drawn 
battle ; for he may protract the' conteft till his antagonift is Weary, 
till the fpe&ators and judges are tired out, and even the bottle* 
holders quit the ring in dilguft. 

We can imagine no other motive for the temerity of the (Iav6 
traders in Venturing upon another round, where the Odds are b 
fearfully againft them. If the moft complete falfificatiori of all 
rfiehr ptemifes of fatft *, if the ftrongeft impeachment of the priri* 
diples on which they rely 5 if the cleared: refutation of the (hock- 
ing inferences for which, upon thofe bad principles and falfe pre- 
mises, they contend ; or if the frequent repetition of all thefe fall- 
ing blows, Could have file need the apologifts of the flave-trade, 
there Wcriild long (idee have ' been an end of this controverfy. « 
But there are no limits to the power of reflating the fame ar- 
guments which have been refuted, and repeating the fame falfe^ 
needs which have been difproved ; and to do this without at all 
noticing the decifive anfwers which have been given, Or the con- 
iltitfrc evidence which has been adduced againft them, is the con- 
ifant policy of th#fe writers. 

We lament to fay, that it is* art artifice by no means ufelefs id 
that bad canfe, on behalf of which it is employed. A pamphlet 
is pufhed cut, opportunely, when any new application to Partia- 
rrtent for the abolition of the (lave trade is approaching, and is 
circulated by other means than its own proper attractions, or the 
affiduity of the publifher, in thofe channels whe|£ its influence 
may chance to be ufeful. Unfortunately, this great and moft 
nitercftfng fuhjeff, though fo familiar to the public ear by name, 
is ftdi known /only by name, to a coniidcrabie portion of the com- 
munity, 
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munity, and even to meh of great political influence, as feme 
ftriking and .honourably candid Confeffions lately made in Parlia* 
metit may evince ; and when fuch men begin to inquire what the 
grounds of this famous coritroverfy arc, they Naturally lo6k for 
information on that fide, in fupport of which ordinary notions and 
feelings can furnifh no arguments a priori , to account for its hav- 
ing been fo long and fucCefsfully defended. A new pamphlet, 
therefore, in defence of the Have trade, may find many readers, 
who neither know, nor are likely to take pains to inquire, what had 
formerly been written or proved on the other fide j and, with fuch 
perfons, a tenth edition of old falfelioods, with a new title, Will pafi 
as well as new inventions, fuppofmg that their predecefTofrs in thi£ 
honourable fervice had left any thing for their prefect followers 
to invent. To offer proofs of the fails aflerted, or even to melt'* 
tiou that they have been controverted, might put the reader on 
his guard. Thcfo writers therefore carefully avoid that ha* 
zard, and either tacitly or eaprefsly affitme, that they feafon 
from premifes which their opponents do not difpute * a proceed- 
ing, the very effrontery of which, in a caufe which has beert 
publicly agitated during eighteen years, presents the fufpicion of 
an ordinary reader, and therefore often obtains for tbefe impof- 
tures a ready and implicit belief* 

Thefe remarks may convey a falutary caution to fitch of bur 
readers as are not well acquainted with the Parliamentary evi* 
dence and arguments on the great fubjedl which Mr Heron hafc 
undertaken to difeufs. We do not mean, however, to itifinuate 
that the writings of this gentleman are likely to have any fuch 
effeft. Our caution rather points at his fellow-labourers in ge- 
neral i and we heartily wifh, that, in the uf£ Of the fame fifti- 
tious premifes, they had all reafoneci from them as innocently as 
the author before us. 

The wellchofen vehicle of Mr Heron’s effofiortS, is £ violent 
impeachment of that vile man Mr Wilber force, Wl SO is inteito* 
gated and objurgated in every page, and acdufed of diabolical 
pcrfeverance in h'ts attempts to aboliflv thofe harmfef* * modes of 
emigration , and of fubordinationf the Have trade and Weft Indi& 
flavery. This, we are told, is * a conjbaftcy worthy tore# of (he fe- 
cond hltro of Milton 1 s Epos . 9 

The moral tafte of the public has perhaps already foffi- 
ciernly i^aufoated with the falfe pathos of Writers,* who would 
prefs the heart into * fervice hoftile to morality but! rhe‘ rrfOft 
licentious German dramatifU, ajdd the moft -tawdry rfo ve lifts 6f 
Jjhe french br^n$Hfli fchcral, may be pardoned for rlklr difguil- 
fog afte£ation, when advocates for the* African flaNnfc trade begin 
up ufc the pathetic. Mr Heron, however* is af mo ft iftfyuflfoned 
* * admirer 
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admirer of this amiable commerce. He is € trreftftibly moved 9 
to arraign the conduct of Mr Wilberforce ; and being unable 
adequately to exprefs his humane and righteous emotions in his 
own glowing profe, he borrows the language of a poet, and ex- 
claims, ' 

* Fear , pity % juftice , indignation , ft art ; 

Tear off referve , and bare my /welling heart* * 

The circumftances which induce us to take any notice of this 
unhappy tra&, are twofold. In the firft place, we wilh to re- 
mark how ft range it is that the Weft India body (hould employ 
fuch advocates, and * enrich by their communications, * as we 
find they have done, fuch a work as the prefent. It is very agree- 
able, indeed, to reflect that no better author can now be (educed 
to plead their caufe. But can they poflibly think that any point 
is to be gained by fuch an advocate as Mr Heron ? We (hall not 
pretend to give any account of his arguments, or any fpecimens 
of a ftyle altogether unique for bombaft, and approaching nearer 
to the manner of Lieutenant Piftol, than of any living author. 
But we muft be permittd to afle, whether the flave trade is now 
meant to be fupported on fome of the novel grounds here traced 
out by this confidant of the merchants and planters ? He actu- 
ally maintains, that it is defensible on the founded principles of 
political economy. For, he obferves, do not emigrations conti- 
nually go on, (hidings of population, paflages of men from one 
diftri& to another? Do not the cities conftantly draw fupplies 
of inhabitants from the country, ancl the richer from the poorer 
diftri&s? Nay, is not the fame thing obfervable of the lower ani- 
mah f w ho are always brought from the poor to the wealthy country, 
and /ram the country to the town ? He then triumphantly up- 
braids Mr Wilberforce for ignorance of thefe points of poli- 
tical economy) and dares him, now that he is .enlightened upon 
this fubjjeft, to whifper a fufpicion of the flave trade being cither 
contrary to the order of nature, or to the di&ates of found po- 
litical wifdom. We cite this argument as a real curiofity, con- 
fident that it (lands unmatched in the whole hiftory of contro- 
verfies. 

But we have another and a more admiffible reafon for taking 
notice of this performance. It gives u& an opportunity of con- 
gratulating our readers on the great progrefs which the caufe of 
abolition has made during the laft feffion of Parliament, by the 
unfhaken fteadinefs of its original fupporters, and the powerful 
afiiftance of Government, We (hall briefly mention the moil 
important particulars in tke late proceedings upon this queftion f 
confiftenfty with our pfon of continuing (torn time, to time the 
hiftory of this momentous affair* 

^ * Soon 
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Soon after the formation of the pfefent miniftry, the Attorney-* 
general with the entire concurrence of the Cabinet* and in his 
official capacity, brought in art important bill, which paired both 
Houfes of Parliament without any very formidable oppofitiori, 
and afterwards received the Royal aflent* This bill, which b 
now a public law, prohibits the exportation of flaves from the 
Britifh colonies after the firft of January next, and prohibits all 
fubje&s of this country, refiding either here or in our foreign 
fettlements, from being in any way concerned or acceflary 
to, the fupply of foreign countries with flaves, after the firft of 
January# This prohibition, intended to prevent the inveftment 
of Britifh capital, or the employment of Britifh veflels and Teamen 
in the foreign flave trade, and thereby to cut off a large portion 
of that commerce, is carried into efleft by various falutary regu- 
lations and well-contrived penalties. The (hip and cargo of any 
Britifh trader engaged in the prohibited trade, either from our 
colonies or from Africa, or from other places to foreign fettle- 
ments,. are to be forfeited, and a further penalty levied of 50!* 
Sterling for each flave. A fimilar forfeiture is to take place of 
any veflel employed in fupplying foreign fhips with flaves on the 
coaft of Africa, and a penalty of 100I. Sterling is to be levied 
from any Britifh fubje& engaged in furnifhing, or indire&ly for- 
warding, fuch a fupply. A claufe is alfo inferted, to which we 
refer our readers, as exceedingly fatisfa&ory and well meant* 
fe£t. VI., for the purpofe of preventing Britifh credit or capital 
from being embarked in the foreign flave trade. Every method 
by which Britifh fubje&s, or perfons Tefidem inour dominions, 
may be conceived to aid the flave trade, is anxioufly enumerated* 
lnveftment of ftock, — loan of money,— loan of veflels,— becom- 
ing collateral fecurity to fuch loans, &c* are all declared unlaw- 
ful, and liable to a forfeiture of double the fums advanced ; and 
all bonds or other fecurities given r for fuch Unlawful loans are 
declared to be null and void, except in the hands of bona fide pur- 
chafers. Moreover, all infurances on fuch prohibited tranfae* 
tions are declared void, and further fubje&ed to a penalty of 
five hundred pounds Sterling. It is likewife declared to be un- 
lawful to afiiit in the outfitting of any foreign vefFels failing 
for Africa, and fevere penalties are attached to this offend; 
All Britifh veflels clearing out for the flave trade, are required 
to give bond not to engage dire^Uy or indire&ly in the foreigd 
(lave trade. The fame requifition muft be complied with in the 
cafe of flaves exported from one Britifh fenlement to another; 
and all veflels arriving in our colonies are to make declaration 
at the neareft cuftomhoufe, accompanied with evidence from 
log-books, furgeon’s teftimony and journal, artd, teftimony of the 

other 
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Ollier offices, that no flave* have heen landed contrary to the in- 
tent of the aft. Such are the multiplied regulations by which 
this wife and virtuous law prevent? effeftually any Britilh fub- 
jeft from being accefiary to the foreign Have trade. But it goes 
a ftep farther, and lends its affiftance to the order in council, 
which was puffed laft feflion, for preventing the importation of 
flave? into the polonies conquered by our armies during the pre- 
fer, t war. That order could, of courfe, only begin to operate 
upon the veffeli when they came to the conquered fettlement. 
The power of Ine Crown extended no farther. But this aft ex- 
tends its whole piovifjons, in the cafe of the foreign Have trade, 
tO the prevention of the trade for the fupply of the conquered 
Colonies, in every ftage of its progrefs j fo that the intention of 
that faiutary order is now completely fulfilled, and an effeftual 
ft op put, with the. few trivial exceptions noticed on a former 
occafion (No. XIII.), to the whole importation of negroes into 
the extenfive fe«lem«nts of Dutch Guiana, St Lucia, Tobago, 
*0- 

Nor has the enlightened zeal of minifters ftopt here, though, 
had they done no more for the abolition, they would have proved 
themfelvea it? firm friends. They feon after brought forward an- 
other bill, which has now, with feared y any refiftance, nearly 
gone through the parliament, for the purpofe of preventing the 
ipereafe of the Britilh flave trade in all its branches. As this 
wife weafure is not yet completely paffed into a law, and may of 
Confequence receive further modification in Us details, we mall 
only Bate that its general objeft is meant to be attained, by pio- 
bibwing any veffel, under fetere penalties, from being engaged in 
the African trade, unlefs it can prove, before certain public func- 
tionaries, that it was formerly; employed in the fame traffic. We 
may We remark* that feme additional regulations will be necef- 
$Ufy fc in otdftr to render this well intended meafure effeftual to 
the ptopofed cad of preventing a further increafe of the Britilh 
Have tradtk For the bill, prohibiting Britilh (hips from being em- 
ployed in the foreign flave trade, will, it is to be hoped, throw 
out of employment many fuch vefleis > and they will naturally 
for employment m our own flave trade, and thus increafe it, 
W.fpite of the new biU. Tins we merely throw out us a hint to 
tfeme engaged in the framing of this meafure ; and trull ‘that, 
te# feffion, a, new bill will be taken into confideration to remedy 
this defe^bin the principle of the prefent enaftmeut. 

Thertext mcafoio which the miniftry brought forward, with 
the view of effefting the abolition of the flave trade, was a refe- 
lutiqn againft that traffic, couched in very decided language. 
This refolMtionwaa mured by. Mr Pox in the Houfe of Comb 
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mops $ apd, after an animated difcuffion, the Houfe declared, by 
a ve'ry large majority, that the African Have trade is contrary to 
jpftfoe, humanity* and found policy, and pledged itfolf to tsks 
effe&ual mt'afore* for its abolition, with all pra&icable expedi- 
tion. This resolution was then font up to the Lords, and a con- 
ference demanded, i upon a matter, in which the reputation of 
the country, for juftice, humanity, and found policy, is deeply in* 
terefted . y Accordingly, after this conference, the Lords joined 
in the fame refolutiop, on the motion of i-ord, Grenville, by a 
large majority of votes. 

The laft ftep taken in this great, work, was an addrefs from the 
Houfes of Parliament to the King, € befeeching him to take foch 
jpeafores, as m^y appear mdft effectual for obtaining, by negotia- 
tion, the concurrence and concert of foreign powers in the abo- 
lition of the Have trade, and the execution of the regulations ad* 
opted for that purpofe. * 

During the whole of the debates on the general queftion, to 
Which thefe different motions gave rife, the fubjeft was difeuf- 
fed with uncommon temper * and the warm fupport of Govern- 
ment, as well as, the apparent improvement in the feeling of 
the Upper Houfe, gave univerfai fatisfa&fon to all the friends 
of the caufe. Some lingular arguments were indeed ufed in its 
favour, by eminent perfous not formerly propitious to the a- 
bolition — arguments by which we hope no one will ever be in* 
fluenced to vote for any innovation in our commercial economy- 
It was faid, that the foreign Have trade, carried on by our mer- 
chants, fhould be ftopt, not becaufe it is juft, humane, and poli* 
tic to diminilb, by every polhble means, that abominable traffic, 
but becaufe it was faid to be an ‘ undoubted principle in politi- 
cal economy, ’ to prevent foreign nations from cultivating, and 
your own traders from fupplying them with * your ftaple articles, * 
So the Have trade is a favourite with feme perfon§ for its own 
fake. It is to be cheriflied like the woollen trade. It i$ to be 
made an object of national prejudice and legiflative protection. 
Then it is to be protected by reitri&ive laws preventing its extent* 
lion, as you would proteft the growth of corn by prohibiting it* 
exportation. Such were the grievous blunders of thofo diftin- 
guifhed perfons, upon what they termed, with the familiarity of 
old acquaintance, i the known principles of political foienqej/- 
and fo curioufly did they contrive to defend the re ft vision of the 
flave trade,* uppn the only ground on which it is abfplutejy inde* 
fenfible 5 for if you call that traffic a jluple> and a good in itfol^ 
furely every, principle of political fcience is at war with all at- 
’ tempts at Hunting its growth from jealoufy of riva}s, JJut it 
feems to be the fate of the belt meafures, never to attract; the 
efoeem of fome men, unlefs they can be fuppotted upon bad 

. pruicinles z 
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principles ; and you go far to bring them over to your fide* if you 
permit them to fight for you. with Unlawful weapons. 

While we freely cenfure fuch narrow views as thofe juft now 
alluded to, it is a matter of real fatisfa&ion to jus to fee the oppo- 
fite arguments of the abolitionifts fo cordially fupported by the 
whole of his Majefty’s minifters. The whole of their conduct in 
this momentous" hufinefs has been pure, fteady, and zealous. 
They have propofed the wifeft plans for attaining the mo ft virtu- 
ous and falutary objefl which a great nation ever ftruggled to ac~ 
complifti ; and they have defended their fch ernes by the moft fair 
and liberal arguments, combining, in all their difeuffions, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the queftion before them, with an exterilive 
appeal to the beft principles of political feience, and * a fenfibility 
fo the great doftrines of public juftice, They have reaped the 
reward of their enlightened exertions. While the general refolu- 
tions which they have carried give a folemn pledge to the world 
of a total abolition of the traffic next feffion of Parliament, the ltv 
giflative meafures already adopted have checked the growth of the 
evil at home, and greatly diminished its magnitude abroad. The 
38,000 flaves exported annually from Africa in Britifti veflels, are 
only in a fmall proportion deftined for the ufe of our own colo- 
nies — above 22,oco are dated, by the friends of the trade, to be 
intended for the foreign fettlemCnts. To this muft be added a 
large number of flaves carried by Britilh veflels under cover of 
the neutral flags. From certain documents which we have had 
an opportunity of confuiting, we cannot eftimate thefe at lefs 
than #ooq *, and the fupply cf the conquered colonies confider- 
ably exceeds 10,000 annually $ fo that, in thecourfe of one fef- 
fion of Parliament, a Have trade has been abolijhed , which ufed 
to carry over yearly above forty thoufand innocent and miferable 
perfons, from their peaceful homes, through the multiplied hor- 
rors of the voyage, to perpetual bondage and wretchednefs in the 
Weft Indian plantations ; and a flop has been put to all the mur- 
ders, torture and plunder, which were daily and hourly defolating 
the continent of Africa, for the iupply of foertormous a confump- 
tion of human flefh. 

For fo great a bl effing, humanity itfeif — the name of man all 
over the world, refeued from fuch a ftain, — is deeply indebted 
to. the exeT§io ns of the Britifh Parliament. Nor let us, the 
vthile, our obligations to thofe private individuals who 

firft brought the evil to light, and ceafed not, until they had 
pbrfued it to judgment. Moft of all, let our gratitude be tefti- 
fted tq that man, who has begun and led this glorious ftrug* 
who has devoted to its fticcefs all his days, and all his ta^ 
'3fntS-^vho has retired from all recompenfe for his labours, fave 
the of doing good to his follow-creatures, who, giving 
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up to mankind what others have ficrificed to party, has preferred 
the glory of living in the recolledtion of $ grateful world, to the 
fiiining rewards of a limited ambition. Had he failed as entirely 
as he is now likely to fucceed in the great objeft of his exertions, 
his name would have equally merited & place among the bene- 
fuClors of our fpecies. But men will always judge by the event ; 
and we now rejoice to contemplate this diftioguifhed perfon, land- 
ing, as it w'erc, on the brink of his final triumph, in the greateft 
battle ever fought by human beings, and an obje&, we really 
think, of juft envy to the moll ambitious of mortals. 


* 

Akt. X. LJfays on the Anatomy of Exprejfton in Painting . By 
Charles Bell. 4to. pp. 1 86. Longman & Co, London, 
1806. 

'T'ins we think is a very elegant and interefting publication ; 

and though the want of engravings will prevent ns from 
giving our readers a complete conception of its contents, we 
think they will be gratified by a pretty full account of its leading 
do&rines. 

Ever fmee we recolleft any thing, we have been moved by the 
lamentations of young drtifts, complaining of the want of fomc 
book, which might teach them the elements and the ufes of 
anatomy. The difficulty was to find a fkilful anatomift, who 
undtrftood and fympathized with their wants and diftrefles, 
and who could not only detett the errors into which they 
were led by their ignorance, but could accommodate his hi- 
ftru&ions to their tafte and capacity, and render his leffons at 
once intelligible and attractive. Hitherto they have not been 
favoured, at leaft in this county, with fuch an inftru&orj and 
the poor painter has been obliged, either to perfuade himfelf 
that there was no ufe in anatomy, or to make a defperate at- 
tempt to acquire a knowledge of it fro’rti catalogues ot hideous 
n^roes,, and dry tabular plans of bones and blood-veffejs ; relieved# 
occafionally, with furgica l and nofologicai obfervations, and TCr 
marks upon every thing but the application of this learning to 
his profeffion. * 

vox., viix. no, 16 . B b Mt 


* \Ve do not think that' the accuracy of this general ftatement will 
be much affefted, by referring to, any of the publications which have, 
hitherto been given to the woild under fimilar tftles with the work now 
before us. The famous work of Le Bruit has b^n abandoned as worfe 
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Mr Bell has not propofei}, in the work before us, to remedy 
the whole of thefe evils : what he has now executed is &ut a 
prelude, we hope, to a moroextenfive and fyllematic produftion, 
iu which, on the one hand, the operation of the mind on the 
body, will be f^lly and minutely inveftigatcd, and on the other, 
the wfyqle anatomical knowledge which is requifrte for the artift, 
will be delivered in a ftyle as perfpicuous and engaging as that of 
the fpecimens which are here offered to the public. In the pre- 
fent volume of Eflays, it feems rather to have been the author’s 
defign to point out the infinite importance of anatomical fludy 
to the painter, and to (hew to what a variety of pleating and im- 
portant difeoveries it will infenfibly conduct him. In the execu- 
tion pf this talk, he has not only given new proofs of his intimate 
acquaintance, with his profeffional fcience, but has indicated a 
tafte and a feeling, for the excellences both of fculpture arid 
of painting, that is not always to be met with in a regularly- 
bred artift ; and entered, at the fame time, into all the difficul- 
ties and perplexities of the ftudent, with a zeal and a fympathy 
which Cannot fail to be very gratifying. He has found occafion, 
too, to fcatter Over his wprk many traits of a delicate moral fen- 
fibility ; and not, only to embellilh it with daffical allufions, but 
to give it dignity and authority, by appealing to the leflbns of a 
philofophy, which is not often reforted toby the votaries of fuch 
ftudies. 

With all thefe merits, the work has contiderable defefls. It 
is not perfefUy well written ; there is fomething cumbrous and 
overloaded in the di&ion \ and occafional paffages of falfe elo- 
quence. The arrangement is not always happy ; and in treat- 
ing 


than ufelefs, by every ftudent who had been led to refort to it. His 
view of the anatomy is by do means fcientific or precife ; and many of 
Ilia- fketchea of the pafliona are Inaccurate in this very particular. There 
is a work publifhed by Dr Brilbane, in 1769, under the name of the 
Anatomy of Fainting 5 but it contains little more than the fix tables of 
<&lbimis 9 with a confefiion of the author's ignorance of the art of defign, 
and a wifh that fome perfon, qualified fdr the talk, would undertake 
the work he announces.- His book contains no feparate plate of the 
mu fries of the face,oor anyone remark on theiV a&ion. A kind of 
of the le&ures of Profeflbr Camper upon this fubjeft, has been 
lately inflated from*t he Dutch by Dr Cpgan. The greater part of this 

t however* is occupied withitf* peculiar theory 33 to the diredtiou 
facial line; th$i$ is no intelligible view of themufeks of the 
aud his reprcfcatations of the feverai paffions are fo coarfely and 
ately drawn, that it is nbfolutely impoflibie for the artifito de- 
rive tkte kail alfiftance from them. 
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mg of the more abftrskft and difputable parts df the fubje&, it 
appeared to us that there Was a want of fimplicity and perspi- 
cuity in the ftatements* The author feems to have felt this 
himfelf in fome places » and to remedy it, he has fallen into a 
worfe error— *that of repetition, and detached recapitulation* 
Mbit of thefe faults, however, appear to arife from inexperience 
in writing on fubje£ts of general fpeculation ; and as they are not 
accompanied with the flighted appearance df conceit or pre- 
emption, they give but little offence to the reader, and will 
probably be eafily ccrre£ted. 

The introdu&ory Eflay, after (liortly explaining the extent of 
the fubje£t which the author propofes to iliudrate, treats at 
fome length of the errors into which artids are apt to be be- 
trayed, both by the ftudy of the antique, and by that of the 
academy figure, and of the falutary corrective which anatomic 
Cal knowledge has provided for thefe errors. 

By anatomy, he obferves, as applied to the arts of defign, I Un- 
derhand, not merely the fludy of the human mufcles and organs 
of motion, — 

* l confider it as including a knowledge of all the peculiarities and 
chara&eriftie differences which mark and diftinguifti the countenance, 
and the general appearance of the body, in fituattons interefting to the 
painter or ftatuary. The characters of infancy, youth, or age ; the 
peculiarities of fickncfs or of robwft health ; the contraft of manly and 
mufcular ftrength, with feminine delicacy ; the appearances of difeafeR, 
of pain, Qr of death; the general condition of the body, in ftiort, art 
marking to the eye of the beholder interefting fituations j— -All thefe 
form as neceffary a part of the anatomy of painting, as the tracing of 
the mufcles of exprefiioo in their unexerted ftate, and of the changes 
induced upon them as emotions arife in the mind. * p# 2* 

With regard to the danger of an indiferiminate imitation of 
the antique, he obferves, that ajmoft all we know of it is pre- 
ferved in fculpture \ and that much of that fculpture is employed 
in embodying perfonifications of deities end fupernaturai beings ; 
from both which circumitances, it may become a fource of 
errqr to the ftudent of painting. %/ He obferves, with great truth* 
that the ancient fculptors appear to have confidered a certain 
grave fimplicity, and fedate tranquillity, as neceflary to the 
grandeur and effe& of their finer compofitions * an air of (bill- 
nefe and repofe, accordingly, ia the grand chara&eriftic of aft* 
dent fculpture \ and even in the expremon of paifion, they feem 
to have found it neceflary, in order to preferve the beauty and 
dignity of their works, to avoid that minute and (harp represen- 
tation of the features, and thofc convulftbns and diftortions of 
the mufcles that are ftriftly natural. The fainter, however, it 
is obvious, is bound down by no fuch limitations. 

B b a « Is 
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* ft is very true, that the painter may often be allowed to preferve 
much of the fame gravity of ftyle with the llatuary; that Inch compe- 
titions will pofiefa a certain augulbiefs 5 and that fome fubjefts even 
require thU; while many admit of it, provided the tone and principle 
of eompofitiVm be well prefetved, and the painting chat after] zed by 
a low s and fombre colouring. In general, however, thi* is neither rte- 
cdfary, nor perhaps natural, to, the ftyle of compofition in painting. 
A ftronger exprefiion, a clofer imitation of natural charafter maybe 
adopted ; and at leaft it may be laid down, that, whcie there is hold 
light, and vivid colouring, there fhould he ftrong and natural charafter, 
bold and charafteridic drawing. A painting, with high finifhing, and 
bright colouring, demands minute expreflion, becaufe the fame circum- 
fUoces which difplay the natural colouring, are neccflarily accompanied 
by a minute difftofure of the parts, and a fharpnefs of natural expreffiou 
in the features. * p. 6. 7. 

From thefe confiderations, it is apparent, that the imitation of 
the antique is apt to feduce the ftudent into many fundamental 
errors, even if he fhould look for his models among the repre- 
fentations of human fubjefts. But the fined:, and moft admired 
.produ&ions of antiquity, are the ftatues of its gods ; and in 
thefe there is another fource of deception. 

* The ancient artift, * as Mr Bell obferves, 1 fludied to bellow the 
charafter of divinity, by giving repofe to the limbs without any indi- 
cation of mufclee or veins, and by exhibiting a face full of the mild fe- 
renity of a being fuperior to the pafiions of mankind, a9 fhadowing out 
a ftate ofexiftence in which the will poflefles the moft perfeft freedom 
and aftivity without the exertion of the bodily frame. But thofe ideal 
forms are fcarcely ever to be transferred to the reprefentatiou of the hu- 
man body ; and a modern artift who indifcriminately follows fuch a 
model, mifappliea the nobleft leffons of his art. ? p. 4. 

In illuftration of this remark, we might obferve, that the fa- 
mous Le Brun, in his piftures of the battles of Alexander, firll 
reprefeuted that conqueror with the head of Minerva, which he 
, found upon fome of his coins, and afterwards, when the mif- 
take was pointed out to him by fome of his claflical friends, 
Corrected it* by fubftituting the head of the young Hercules, 
which appeared upon another feries of medals. 

To the ftudy of the academy figure, Mr Bell has objeftions 
nearly as decifive* In the firft place, he obferves, it cati give no 
Uffiftance in the delineation of the countenance. In the fecond 
jdacc, it cannot afford the means of feizing thofe momentary and 
chata&eriftic exertions of mufcular power which accompany hid- 
den exertion, and m oft fo often form the fubjefit of the painter’s 
itnitatipn; In the jhlrd place* as the figure is ferewed up into 
a particular politico, and fupported in it bV ropes* his limbs 
never difplay the fame action of mufcles which takes place in the 

cafe 
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cafe, of voluntary exertion * — the mufcles, too, are intentionally 
protruded where the ftudent is to copy •, but the reft of the frame 
is ftill and lifelefs. From copying fuch figures, Mr Bell obfervcs, 
a young artift * is apt to produce an appearance like fpafm 
or cramp in the limbs, one part being in action, while the 
reft is loofe and relaxed:’ On other occafions, though the 
proportions are exa£f, ‘ the figures ftand in attitudes when they 
were meant to be in aflion, and communicate to the fpc&ator 
no idea of exertion or of motion, ’ 

The true corre&ive for all thefe faults, is the ftudy of ana- 
tomy ; which, by teaching the painter the courfc and workings 
of the mufcles* as well as the fvmpathy of their action in differ- 
ent parts of tire body, enables him, without the help of a model, 
to represent, with truth and effe£t, ail the exertions or emo- 
tions which he may with to delineate. Even in copying from 
a model, this knowledge is of the uttnoft importance ; — it 
gives the painter a fpirit of minute obfervation, and forces him 
to attend to thole flight but important indications which are apt 
to be overlooked by one who is ignorant of the caufcs from 
which they proceed. 4 I have often, ’ fays Mr Bell, ‘ had occa- 
fion ro obferve the perplexity of a young artift in reprefenting 
the conrfe of a fwelling inufcle ; — the little depreflions and con- 
vexities about a joint, or rht\ knobbed end of a bone obfcurely 
perc/J*/' I though the fuperficial integuments. Thefe appear 
to him ■*!.« m meaning varieties in the outline *, — he makes fwell- 
ings meieiy ; — vnd in tranfcribing a language which he does not 
unaerftand, is guilty of a thoufand errors and inaccuracies. ’ 
The Effay concludes with feveral illuftrations of the fame general 
pofitiori. 

The fecotid Eflay treats of the fkull and form of the head, 
chiefly as indicating the different periods of life and includes a 
long diflertation upon the peculiarities of the antique or ideal 
head as contrafted with that which is natural. 

The peculiarities of the infantine, mature, and aged head,, 
are represented and accounted for in thfe cleareft and moft fatis- 
faftory manper, and, illuftrated by a variety of beautiful fleet- 
ches. , Fiammingo, who was much celebrated for his models of 
children, is fhown to be quite out of nature, in accumulating 
the mat's of the jiead towards the top, inftead of enlarging it in 
breadth backwards. 

With regard to the peculiar form of the antique head, Mr 
Bell is of opinion, that it was adopted with a view to magnify 
and exaggeratevall thofe features and proportions which are pecu- 
liar to the human countenance, and remove it fartheft from any 
refemblance to the lower animals. There U & good -deal of. lu- 
ll b 3 petfluous 
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petfluous wtiting In this part of the work; though we are ra- 
their inclined to think that the author has made out his point. 
It is a fa&, wc believe, which admits of no difpute, that the 
antique is precisely the revejrfe of the brutal phyfiognomy. Af- 
fuming the ordinary or natural form of the human head as a 
centre, it will be found that, by altering its lines and proportions 
in one dire&ion, it will approach to the charafter of a beaft ; 
and that, by altering them in the oppofite dire&ion, it will af- 
fume the chara&er of the antique. After making a variety of 
acute and ingenious rfcmaiks upon the theories of Winkelman, 
Camper, and Sir Jofliua Reynolds, Mr Bell concludes, 

$ I have endeavoured to place the fubje& in another view, and to 
fhew that the noble 4tul impofing form of the antique refulted from 
a deep and more extenfive furvey of nature. 1 conceive the art ills 
of antiquity to have ftudied the deformities, as well as the beauties* 
of the human countenance 5 and, obferving the prevailing lines of a 
low and difagreeable countenance, to have traced this effect to an a(To« 
elation with a lower fpecie9, and hence to have deduced their principle 
of ennobling the form of the head, by increafmg thofe peculiarities of 
character, the indication of intellect, and the powers of expreffion, 
which diftinguifh the human form, and by carefully revcifing tliofe 
proportions which produce a refemblance to the phyfiognomy of 
brutes. . While we feek to difeover the fuperiority of the antique form 
in the dire&ioo of the lines, the elevation of the facial line, or even in 
the proportions of the feveral parts, without examining the canfe of 
our ready acquiefeence in that as beautiful, which yet is not natural, 
or without .tracing the aflociation which affe&s our judgment, the refult 
of the inquiry mull be vague and unfatisfa&ory, white the principle 
which influenced the ancients is not eftabliflied . 9 .p. 44, 45. 

Effay third is employed upon the mufcles of the face in man, 
and in the lower animals. It contains very beautiful engravings? 
of theftii mufcles, with concife and clear explanations, and fume 
Excellent observations upon the capricious mixture of brutal and 
human exprefjlon,' which fome gteat painters have admitted into 
their reprefentations of animals. 

The fourth Effay is ifrore interefting to the general reader. 
It treats of the expreffion ofpaffion as iiluftrated by a compa- 
rifon of the mufcles of the, face in man, and in the lower ani- 
mals;. aotl contains a great number of original remarks on the 
peculiarities of the brutal and the human phyfiognomy. 

• The violent paflions, * Mr Bell, obferves, < mark themfelves fd dif- 
iin&ly on the countenance, both of man, and of animals, that we are 
apt, in the ivft inftance, to confider the movements by which they arc 
indicated, as certain figns characters provided by nature for the ex- 
crete jmrpofe of intimating the internal emotion ; and to fuppofe that 
are interpreted bjr the obferver in confluence of a peculiar and 
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uiftin&ive faculty. This view of things, however, fo natural at firft 
fight*, is not altogether .^tisfaftory to philofophy ; and a more jealous 
observation of the fa<£U feeips to fuggeft an oppofite theory, hi which 
inftin&ive agency is reje&cd, and the appearances are explained from 
a confideration of the neceftities and voluntary exertions of the animal. 
With regard to the obferver, it has been aflerted, that it is by expeii- 
ence alone that he diftinguifhes the figns of the paflions ; that we learn, 
while infants, to conftder frm'les as exprefiions of kindnefs, becaufe they 
are accompanied by of beneficence, and by endearments, — and 
frowns a-s the contrary, becaufe we -find them followed by blows ; that, 
the expreffion of anger in a brute k only that which has been obferved 
to precede his biting, and that 6f foudnefs, his fawning and licking of 
the hand. With regard to the creature itfelf, it is faid, what have been 
called the external figns of pafiion, arc merely the concomitants of 
thofe voluntary movements, which the pafiion or habits fuggeft ; that 
the glare of the lion’s eye, for example, is the confequence of a vo- 
luntary exertion to <ee his prey more clearly — his grin or fnarl, 
the natural motion of uncafing his fangs before he ufes them,’ &c\ 
P- 84, 85. 

In the courfe of the fubfequent inveftigation, Mr Bell finds 
reafon to conclude, that the whole expreffion in the countenances 
of brutes is derived from thofe actions of the mufcles which are 
neceflary to the performance of their animal functions ; but that 
there are, in the human face, a variety of peculiar mufcles, which 
ferve no other purpofe than to exprefs intellectual or focial emo- 
tions, and arc to be considered, therefore, as the index or alphabet 
of human fentiment- 

The chief expreffion in the lower animals is that of fage. Tlie 
carnivorous animals exprefs this, by uncovering the fang teeth 
with which they are about to leke their prey, and opening the 
eyelid ilrcngly, by which the coats of the eye are ftretched, and 
a certain brightnefs or glare excited in it. Thofe appearance^ 
therefore, do not originally exprefs any pafiion of the mind ; they 
merely indicate an approaching aftion *, they are parallel to the . 
unfneathing of a fword, or the cocking of a piftol. The gramini- 
vorous animals do not feh:e their food wjtfy the fide teeth * they 
crop it with the , front ones. They are unprovided, therefore, 
with the mufeks which uncafe the hugs of the lion or tyger; 
and as the a& of biting the grafs indicates nothing like rage or 
ferocity, we have afiheiated no expreffion of this kind with the 
movement by which they uncover the fore teeth. Their only in- 
dication of rage is in the pofition of their organs of attack — in the 
inclined head; and oblique horns of the bull,, or the eye and the 
ear of the hor.fe reverted towards the heels with -which he is 
preparing to ilrike. 

116 hb 4 Mm 
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Man has both tliefe fets of mufcles \ and he has a variety of 
others that are peculiar to himfdf, arid feefe to anfwer no pur- 
pofu but as organs of human exprefiiori? Thefe are chiefly the 
corrHg afyr fuper cfiii 9 or that which knits the eye-brows, and the 
triangularis orir 9 which, in combination with fome other muii ies 
about the mouth, produces that arching of the lip which is fo ex- 
pu flive of contempt, hatred, jealoufy, and all the unfocial paf- 
flou*. 

4 The expreflion of human rage, * fays Mr Bell, * partakes of that of 
the two dalles of animals ; the correfpouding rmifcles of the lips and nof- 
tn producing a fimilar a&icm with that of animals ; an expofure and 
gnaftung of the teeth ; a degree of fpurkliiy, of the eye, and an inflation 
uf the noftril. And of a face under the influence of fuch a&ion, a'fpec* 
tator would infallibly fay that the afpecl is perfe&ly brutal, favage, and 
Cruel. But when the Cor ruga tor Supercilii, a mufcle peculiar to hu- 
man expreflion, is brought into a&ion, the lign is altered. The eye- 
brows are knit, the energy of mind is^ apparent, and the mingling of 
human thought and emotion with the favage and brutal rage of the 
mere animal. * p 97. 

I, master he thinks peculiar to man, ns well as the exprdfions 
of hope, admiration, defpair, and many othtr emotions. In the 
concluiiou of the Elhiy, he obierves, that though the form of the 
animal head be often very beautiful in itfelf, it" never fills to pro- 
duce a di: gulling efteft, when engraUcd in any degree on the hu- 
man countenance. Whenever the imagination catches ar icier jf 
brutir. character, the whole dignity and beauty of the heul is m- 
lluntaneoufly eleftroyed. The chief ingredient in hup . : beauty, 
he thinks, is the vifible capacity for expreflion : of whi h hr fays, 

4 This capacity of expreflion, this indication of a nimd lufceptiblc 
pf great, or of tender emotions, has a great fhare in human beauty ; 
whether in the living countenance or in that which the pencil prefents. 
How different the tame regularity of a merely placid counten.Mcc, from 
what ftrikes thefpedator when he beholds the indications of a great 
mind in that fufeeptibility of emotion and energy, which marks the 
brow, and animates the eye of the hero even in the caline ft feeno? of 
life ! How fafeinating when compared with the inlipid prettinefs and 
regular features of an inanimate beauty is that fuiceptibihtv which 
lightens up the countenance and plays upon the features of a woman of 
fciiflbiiity, even while (he is unmoved by any particular affe&ion ! The 
full clear eye ; the arched and moveable eyebrow; th$ flnooth and po- 
liced forehead ; as indicating this kind of capacity,' this fufeeptibility 
of emotion, &nd power of expreflion, are grand features of human cha- 
5 after and beauty. And the perfection 0? their beauty is found when- 
ever the fpedator is made fenfiblc of this inheient, this latent power of 
expreJBGon, while no prevailing paflion gives a call to the features. * 
p. icj; ~ ' 
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The next Eff .y is the mod important and interefting of the 
-whole book. It treats, in detail, of the vifible figns of grief, 
pain, weeping, anguilh, death, difcontent, fufpicion, rage, re- 
morfe, jealoufy, wonder, fear, horror, and defpair. Mott of 
thciV are illultrated by ftriking and original {ketches, and accom- 
panied by precife and lively descriptions, affording the moft con- 
vincing pi oofs of the author’s nice and afliduous obfcrvation. 

The Effay is prefaced by a general fpeculation, which we do 
not confider as of great value, tending to {hew, that in all the 
plcalurable emotions there is a degree of languor and relaxation, 
and that pain and fuffering are accompanied by tenfion and ex- 
citement. The following paragraph is all we can afford to infer t 
of it. 

* On the other hand, ' as pleafure is characterized hy languor, foft 
tranquillity, and relaxation from bodily exertion, all the emotions relat- 
ed to it, or deducibie from pleafurablc fenfations, are characterized by 
the prevailing Hate of the 1} Item, by a degree of inaction, and, as it; 
were, forgetfulncfs of bodily exertion, and an indulgence in mental 
contort •ora; ion. The contemplation of beauty, or the admiration of 
loft muAc, produces a fenfe of languor ; the body reclines, the lips are 
half opened, the eyes have a fattened lull re from the falling of the eyc- 
lido j t.-e breathing is ilo.v, and, from the ahfolute neglect of bodily fen- 
fatioq, and the temporary Lteiruption of refpiration, there is a frequent 
low drawn ligh. ' p. 109. 

In in-, deferiptions of the differs nt emotions which the painter 
may have to repivfciit, Mr Bell, as we formerly obferved, Ihows 
himfelt not only to have attended to the vifible Tigris of the paf- 
fiou with the keen c } e of an nrtill, but alfo to hu\e traced its in- 
ward workings with the figacity and zeal of a philofopher. 

‘ In form w, * he fays, * that general languor winch we have now 
tlefcribi-d p:rvadcs> the whole countenance. The violence and teniion of 
gnef, the sgilatiojs, tlu Mtiefsnefs, the lamentations, and the tumult, 
have, like all ihong or merits, gradually exhaufled the frame. Sad- 
net’s and regret, with depr ‘him of fpirits and fond recollections, have 
fuccrcded ; and laffitude of the whole hotly, with deje&iou of face and 
heavinefs of the eyes, ate tl moil flriking chara&eriilics. The lips 
are relaxed and the lower jaw drops ; the upper eyelid tails down and 
half covers the pupil of the eye. The eye is frequently filled with tears, 
and the eyebrows take an inclination 'fimilar to that which the depref- 
lion of the angles of the bps give to the mouth. ’ p. x 14. 

After a very Piv j tketch and dclVripcion of dclpair, rage, and 
bodily pain, iu the cafe of a mortal wound, he obfef’*'*? — 

* If a man be (hot, tliere will he ro fuch ferocious expi\ moe. Then* 
is here often a ilrange and inexplicable nervous effecl, a iu*i aiding and 
linking of the body, wit!i faint cfs and oppreffion ; the face and bud/ 
y'dd, jrjle, and l : r 1 1. X.: a mortal g-.rdhot wound, the charter of 
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the hero is loft ; it yields to the universal law : yet the feeblenefo of 
the palpitating breaft, and the bewildered eye in the death of a gVeat 
man, ftrike us, in certain circumftanccs, more forcibly perhaps than if 
we faw him in all his glory. * p. 120* 

The following remarks on the reprefentation of death, are 
ftrong and impreftive. 

* When the eyelids, lips, and nofe are livid, death is fall approach- 
ing ; but often, before the laft feene, the wafted form will rife with an 
anxious, delirious look, before finally falling into the embrace of 
death. In death, the eyes are dull and funk; the features lharp ; the 
liofe pointed ; the noftrii fomewhat contracted 5 the furface cold and 
pale, and leaden coloured. The painter mu ft hold in recollection the 
difference between a dead body which he may have feen on the table of 
the anatomift, and the dead in battle. It may be fometimes neceffary 
to gi\e the rigidity of death to the figure, but more frequently either 
the convuliivc tenfton of expiring life, or the relaxation of death 5 as 
Homer dderibes his heroes, rolling in death, with limbs relaxed and 
nervclefs. It appears to me that the painter is too apt to take his ideas 
of death from the ftage. But it is fcarcely poflible that from fuch a 
fource he can derive the materials of a natural, fimple, or terrific repre- 
fentation. 

We not 11 n frequently fee a young creature in death, as if afleep, 
with the beauty of countenance unobfeured by convulfion : the form 
alone remains ; the animation is gone, and no colour beautifies the cheek. 

“ E, quafi un cicl notturuo, aneo fere no 
iSenza fplcndor 2a faccia fcolorita. ” 

There is often, however, a gloom upon the countenance ; the eyebrow 
bangs low ; the eye is funk and the; orbit diftimft ; the nofe is com- 
prefled, and the lines of it ftiarp. The conaprcffion of the nofe is oe- 
cafipned by the falling in of the noftrii ; the lower jaw falls, aud the 
check is hollow. When the dead are drefled by the undertaker for bu- 
rial, and the jaw bound up, there is ftili fometlling very peculiar in the 
appearance of the mouth. There is no breath betwixt the lips and 
teeth ; and the relaxed lips being forced together, there is an un- 
natural fulnefe found the mouth, while the lips thcznfclves fall in. * 
P-123,124- 

The account of laughter and of weeping is excellent. After a 
fpirired fketch of rage, we have this defeription. 

* In rage, the features are unfteady, the eyeballs arc feen largely ; 
they roll and are inflated. The front is alternately knit and railed jn 
furrows by the motion of the eyebrows ; the noftrils are inflated to the 
utmoft ; the lips are fwellcd, arid, being drawn, open the corners of 
the mouth. 

* The action of the mufclcs is ftrongly marked. The whole vifage 
u fometimes pale, fometimes inflated, dark, and alrnoft livid ; the words 
are delivered lire ugly through the fixed teeth ; M the hair is fixed On 

end 
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end like one diftraefed, and every joint fhould feein to curfe and ban. M 
p. 139. J40. 

The author feems to have paid particular attention to the fymp- 
foms and vifible characters of Fear. We have room only tor its 
iimplefl modification. 

* In mm, the expreflion of mere bodily fear is, like that of animals, 
without dignity ; it is the mean anticipation of pain. The eye' ■n , l is 
largely uncovered ; the eyes Haring ; the eyebrows elevated to tl. ut- 
moll ft retch. There is a fpafmodic affection of the diaphragm md 
mufcles of the cheft, affe&iug the breathing, producing n gafpiug in 
the throat, with an inflation of the noftril, convulfive opening of the 
mouth, and dropping of the jaw ; the lips nearly concealing the t-»* th, 
yet allowing the tongue to be feen, the fpacc between the noftril end 
lip being full. There is a hollo wnefs and convulfive trembling in the 
cheek, and lips, and mufcles, on the fid** of the neck. The whoh 1 ani- 
mal fun&ions are affected,* and that nerve winch n. cull d the Sympa- 
thetic feems the matter fpriug. The lungs are kept diflended, while 
the breathing is fhort and rapid ; and, from the connexion of the nerves 
of the lungs and midriff wito thofe of the fide of the neck, and with 
the branches which fupply the cutaneous rmil’cle of the cheek and neck, 
we may comprehend the caufc of l lie convulfive motion of this mufcle. 
The afpeft is pale and cadaverous from the receding of the blood. The 
hair is lifted up by the creeping of the /kin. 9 p. 145. 

The Lift p.iilion, of which we fhali extract the deferiptien, is 
Deipnir. 

4 Dcfpair is a mingled emotion. While terror is in fume mcafure the 
balancing and diilra&ion of a mind occupied with a poflibilily of dan- 
ger, delpair is the total wreck of hope, the terrible a/lurmce of ruin 
having elofed around beyond all power of efcape. The cxpivlfion of 
dcfpair inuft vary with the nature of the dillrefs of which it forms the 
acme.' In certain circumftances, it will affume a bewildered diihaCied 
air, as if madnefs were likely to afford the only relief from mental 
agony. Sometimes there is at once a wildnefs in the looks and total 
relaxation, as if falling into infenfibillty ; or there is upon the counte- 
nance of the de fp crate man a horrid gloom ; the eye is ikied, vet he 
neither fees nor hears aught, nor is fenfibie of what finrounds him 5 
the features are fhrunk, and pale, and livid ; and couvuliion and tre- 
mors affecl the mufcles of the face. But, in all pictures of dcfpair, an 
inconfolable and total abandonment of thofe exertions to which hope in- 
fpirits and excites a man, forms an efTeutial feature. 9 p. 149. 

The cfljy doles with fome very judicious and original remarks 
on the external chara&er of madnefs. Painters teem m general 
to have borrowed their ideas of infinity from the ftage, where it 
commonly appears merely as an excels of emotion. Mr Boll ob- 
serves — 

* The theory upon which we are to proceed in attempting to con- 
vey this peculiar cxpivffiwn of ferocity amidfl ihc utter uuck of the in- 
tellect, 
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tolled, I conceive to be this* that the expreflion of mental energy fhould 
be avoided, and consequently all exertion of thofe mufeles which are pe- 
culiarly indicative of fentiment, This I conceive indeed to be true to 
nature, but I am more certain that it is correct in the theory of paint- 
ing. I conceive it to be confiftent with n&ture, becaufe I have observed 
(contrary to my expe&ation ) that there was not that energy, that knit- 
ting of the brows, that indignant brooding and thoughtfulnefs in the 
face of madmen which is generally imagined to characterize their ex- 
prefiion, and which we almoft uniformly find given to them in paint- 
ing. There is a vacancy in their laugh, and a want of meaning in their 
ferocioufnefs. 9 p. 155. A 

The concluding Efiay is of a miscellaneous nature. It is en- 
titled, ( Of the economy of the living body, as it relates to ex- 
prellion in painting *, 9 and it contains a variety of hints and obfer- 
vations deferviug of particular attention. 

After a very luminous defeription of th& vafcular fyftem in ge- 
neral, he ohferves — 

* Of the vein**, the painter fhould remar^ that in young people they 
do not appear prominent or turgid, being reltraiucd by the elafticity of 
the (kin : neither are they prominent in women, but appear merely as 
faint blue lines in the tranfparent (kin. I know cot whether the veins 
of women ought on any occafion to be delineated ; but, in natural co- 
louring, their efftd is a faint tinge of blue, which gives a delicacy to 
the white, and mingles with the prevailing carnation. ' p. 163. 

The clicks of exercile, pofition, and old age, or the chamber 
of the veins, is then very fully explained. lie afterwards pro- 
ceeds to the (kin. 

( The (kin itfeif deforces the attention of the artift, for it confider- 
ably afFc&s the character of the paits which it' covers; the veins, the 
bones, and the mufclcs. In a robult healthy child, no veins are to be 
fecn ; and, for the fame reafon, the points of bone, and the diftindtion 
of inufcle and tendon, are not perceived. I11 a child, though the fur- 
face is fmooth and delicate, yet (as anatomifls would fpeak) the inte- 
guments are thick and (irorsg ; the fat lies chiefly 011 the furfsce, and 
above thofe parts which in mere mature age appear prominent, and 
maik the chara&cr. The conllqueuce of this is apparent in the gene- 
ral fotm of chikhen. They have their appropriate form and beauty; 
but, in reference to the more perfect (late of middle life, they are un- 
formed ; ,the head, joint?, and limbs, and even the hsfnds and feet, being 
round and imlhapely. Such is the appearance of children at the age 
at which they are commonly dr«\vi. and modelled: when it fee 1 ns juft 
doubtful whether they might not b^ mere fecure on a broader bale than 
their feet. Women, like children, have the (kin fmooth, but the limbs 
round, polifhed, and pyramidal. T'his proceeds from the muffles being 
lefs powerful, and the bones left prominent than in man, and from the ftc 
being in great proportion, and filling up all inequalities. Tune makes 
jit inuv.lt on this fair proportion, firit by overloading and taking the 
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fymmctry from the limbs, and, finally, by dimmiftiing the fat, fo that 
the '(kin clofes nearer to the bones. * p. 166, 167. 

Thefe obfervations are followed by fome curious remarks on 
the a£Hon and properties of the mufcles, and the general expref- 
fion of weight or agility in the perfon. 

f The ideal form of Hercules?* is the pcrfonification of the highefl 
degree of power, with every' po fit hie or confident mark of activity. 
The form of Hercules is not dire&ly taken from natural appearance, 
but as if by inference and upon theory. The head and limbs are fmall ; 
the neck, trunk, and (boulders, pretcrnaturally large and ilrotig ; the muf- 
cles moving the limbs are powerful ; the parts moved light. But the idea 
of power is not more impreffed upon us by the general form, than by 
the appearance of the individual mufcles. They have a fharpnefs and 
prominence which could be acquired only by exereife and continual ex- 
ertion. 9 p.175,176. 

* The approach of old age gives another diftiu&ion of mufcular ex- 
ertion. In the Laocoon, for example, we have a mufcular figure, and 
much anatomical exprefiion ; but it is the powerful exertion of a man 
advanced in life, whofe functions as a pried give no preemption of the 
acquifition of great bodily power. It bears no relation to either of the 
chara&eriflic forms of human ftrength * p. 176. 

The author afterwards difeouries at fome length on grace of 
attitude and port ure ; and concludes with fome remarks on the 
natural pofture of deep. 

4 In deep, , he obferves, * there is, perhaps, an appropriate attitude ; 
but every limb is at reft ; and fuch an attitude as indicates entire repofe 
and relaxation is the natural characfteriftic of deep. When a fine lady 
throws hcrfclf upon the fofa in elegant relaxation, ihe can preferve, 
while awake, the grace of her attitude ; but when fieep a&ually vilits 
her, the wrift falls loofe, the arms gravitate into an eafy half-bended 
pofition, the legs are drawn up, and nature overcomes affe&ation. 
The caufe is this : when the limbs are ft retched, the extending mufcles, 
are in contraftion, and the bending mufcles drawn out ; it is not 
therefore a polition of eafe arid perfect relaxation. If intention, or ha- 
bit, docs not prevent the natural equipoife of mufcular contraction, the 
joints will in fieep be relaxed, and the limbs nearly half bent. 5 p. 1 83, 1 84* 

The work clofes with pointing out the diltinctioijs between the* 
pofition of fieep and of death. 

We cannot take our leave of this interefting volume, without 
faying a word or two on the Iketches by which it is illuftrated. 
Their conception and execution, we think, do great credit to the 
talents and tafte of the author, — they are, for the moil part, ex- 
tremely Unking and expreflive, without any thing of common- 
place or caricature.' They are evidently original drawings, and 
not mere parodies of Le Brun’s perfonifications of the paflions. 
At the fame time* we are difpofed to make this objection to 

. them. 
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them, as 11 luft rations of a dida&ic treatife, that they do not ex- 
hibit th ' mufcular aiFeftions of the countenance jin an abftra£t 
and nuked form* but in combination with a nu-iaber of concomi- 
tant cheurp (lances that contribute, we canhot tell how much, 
to the general efTe£fc of the drawjng, When the queftion is as, 
to the c/Fcft of particular ,mufcld$ in ex preffing certain emotions, 
it appears to us, that the action of thofe mu teles thould be re- 
prekmed as much as pofliblc in a fimple and feparate (late, and 
that no aid fhould be borrowed from the introdu&ion of circum- 
flances or objects which are of themfelves fufHcient to indicate 
the emotion ip qujettion, Upon this principle we obje£t to the 
chain and fetters of the madman, the (word in the wound of the 
man dying in agony, the dagger in the uplifted hand of rage, 
and the ere£t hair and projected hands of terror and amazement. 
Thefe circumftances are fo clearly aflociated with the feveral paf- 
fions or fuuations to be reprefen ted, that they are almoft fuf- 
ficient to 'fugged the idea of it alone, and render it, at any rate, 
impoffihic'to fay how far we might have been able to interpret 
thejnufcuiar expreiTion, if it had been pre fen ted to us without 
this commentary. Mr Bell will do more juflice to his pupil9, 
and fubjeft his observations to a more decifive teft, if he will 
abftain in future from fuch prepofle fling embellilhments. 


Art. XL Voyage h la Partie Oriental t de la Terre-Firme y dans 
P Amerique Meridional fait pendant les Annees 1801, 1802, 
1803,1/ 1804. Par F. Depons, Ex-agent du Gouvernement 
Fran^ais a Caracas. En 3 tomes. 8vo. i Paris. 1806. 

f T 1 hat part of South America which lies between the mouths 
**• of the Orinoco and Cape de la Vela, is little known in 
Europe, except to the Spaniards. Though the firft part of the 
continent difeovered by Columbus ; though the fpot felefted by 
Las CafaS for the trial of his fcheme to civilize the Indians ; 
though the region of the once celebrated but now forgotten lit 
Dorado \ and though $ country eminently fruitful, and infinitely 
more falubrious than any of the neighbouring diftri£ts, and re- 
cently become the feat of an extenfive and increafing commerce, 
we (hould fearch in vain for any adequate hiilory or account of 
it in our of geography or flatiltics. Deftitute of the pre- 
cious metal# it was abandoned to negleft by the Court of Spain, 
after, haviffg* been made a theatre of the mofi horrid and fan*- 
guioftry 4«vaftations by its agents ; and, for more than a century 
artd a half, its interior was explored by none but miflionaries, and 
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its poafts frequented only by Smugglers. During the lad century, 
when it attra&ed again the attention of the mother country, it 
feems to have been vifited by no Spaniard whofe curiolity led 
him to inquire into its natural refources and productions, and 
certainly by none who has been permitted to communicate the 
refuit of his inquiries to the public. It is, therefore, with great: 
fatisfa&ion that we congratulate our readers on the appearance 
of the volumes before us, in which they will find very ample 
details on thefe fubjedts, accompanied by much curious infor- 
mation on the internal date and government of the Spanifh co- 
lonies in America. Such a work has an additional value to an 
Englifhman, fince the acquifition of Trinidad has opened to us 
a communication with this fertile and delightful country ; and* 
at the prefent moment, it pofielles an accidental and temporary 
intereft in confequence of the expedition of Miranda, who has 
chofen this part of the American continent for the fcene of his 
adventurous enterprize. 

M. Depons, the author of thefe volumes, appears to have 
been a planter in the French part of St Domingo, driven from 
that ifland by the revolt of the negroes, and forced to feek for 
refuge in the Spanifh colonies, in which he had redded for eight 
years before his arrival in the captain-gencralfhip of Caracas 
in 1801, Having foon after that period formed the plan of the 
work before us, he communicated his purpofe to General Le~ 
clerc, when that officer arrived at St Domingo to fubdue the 
ifland, and reduce it again under its former mailers. Leclerc, 
he informs us, was pleafed to patronize his undertaking, and to 
advance him a thoufaud dollars out of the public funds of the 
army to affift him in carrying it into effect. He continued to 
refide in the Caracas till May 1804 ; and the work which he has 
now pubiifhed will fhow, that his time there was not unprofitably 
employed, and that the favour and protection of hj$ government 
were not thrown away upon him. 

M. Depons divides his work into eleven chapters, in which 
he treats of— the difeovery and conquefl of the country,— -Its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, harbours, and natural productions,— 
its population, the manners and cuftoms of its inhabitants, — its 
Indian population,— the chara&er and prefent (tare of the In- 
dians,— tits civil and r$ilitary government^its religious eftablifh- 
ment, — its agriculture, commerce, and finances, — its principal 
towns and* laltly, he gives an account of Spanifh Guiana, 
and of the courfe and navigation of the Orinoco. Vfe (ball fol- 
low him in the order in which he has confideted thefe fubjetts, 
extracting whatever appears r.o us mod new ox valuable in his 
obferyations, 

pi/iavery 
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Difcovery and conqueji of the e after n part of Terra^Pirma. None 
of the conquefts made by the difcoverers of the new world was 
difputed with greater obftinacy than that of Caracas. The In- 
dians who inhabited the country at the arrival of the Spaniards 
were fierce and favage, and the cruelties of their invaders drove 
them to defpair. They were not united; as in Mexico and Peru, 
under a (ingle head, but divided into fmall tribes, who fought 
feparately for their independence The nature of their country 
wa§ favourable for defence, being mountainous and difficult of 
accefs* and interfered with innumerable rivers, which, for a great 
part of the year, overflow their banks. The progrefs of the in- 
vaders was therefore flow, and their fteps were marked with, 
devaftation arid blood. But the natives were at length extermi- 
nated or reduced to fubje&ion. The prifoners taken in war 
were hurried to the (here and fold to Have merchants, who ho,* 
vered over the coaft like birds of prey, in expectation of thefe 
victims, to replace the /offerers from bigotry and avarice at St 
Domingo. In no part of the Spaniffi - fettlements have the mif- 
fionariea contributed fo little to the reduction of the country as 
in Caracas. 

Defcr'iption of the country* The captain-generalfhip of Caracas 
ponfifls of the provinces of Venezuela, Maracaibo, Varinas, 
Guiana, Cumana, and the ifle of Margarita. It extends along 
the coaft from long, 75° to long, 6i° W. from Paris, and from 
north to fouth it reaches from lat, 12° N. to the equator. It is 
bounded by the fea, by Dutch, French, and Portugueze Guiana, 
and by the vicejoyahy of New Granada. It may be neceffary 
to remind our readers, that the Spanilh fettlements in America 
are divided into four viceroyalties, Mexico, Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
and New Granada ; and into five captain generaHhipa, Porta 
Rico, Cuba, Guatemala, Caracas, and Chili. Thencaptain- 
geperal is an officer of inferior dignity to the viceroy, but is 
quite independent of his authority. 

The temperature of this country is moderated by a chain of 
mountains which traverfes it from weft to eaft, extending from 
the lSke pf Maracaibo to the ifle of Trinidad. The higheft point 
of this ridge is near the city of Caracas, having 1278 toifes of 
height ; but, in general, it is much lefs elevated. To the fouth 
of.thefe mountains there is an extenfive plain, extremely hot, 
watered by the prinqco and its tributary ftreams. The moun^ 

. tains; of Caracas covered with wood fit for fiupbuilding and . 
for ^very Other purpofe-, and they contain fome gold mines, 
though of little value, which were at one time worked, but have 
fince abandoned. There is a copper mine in the pro-* 
Venezuela, from which a fmall quantity of excellent 
i coppes 
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copper is. annually extra&ed. It is ufed by the planters in their 
fugar-works in preference to iron, on account of its eheapnefs, 
being fold at 15 dollars per cwt. A fmall quantity is alfo ex- 
ported at Porto Cabello. 

The pearl fifhery near the Ifle of Margarita, which firft attract- 
ed the Spaniards to this coaft, has been long fince abandoned 5 
and it is faid that pearls are no longer to be found there. 

Bay fait is, gathered in great abundance, and of excellent qua- 
lity, in many places along the coaft of Venezuela. Near Araya 
there is a mine of rock- fait, which might be worked to great 
advantage, were it not for the royal monopoly, which prevents 
any one from trading in fait except the King. 

The feafons are divided into wet and dry in Caracas, as in 
other tropical countries. The rainy feafon begins in May, and 
ends in December. While it lafts, there is rain for three hours 
a day, at an average, throughout the country. The rain falls in 
torrents, fills the ravines, and makes the rivers overflow their 
banks. Earthquakes are much lefs common in Caracas than in 
Peru. When there are long intervals between the thunder- 
ltorms, it is obferved that earthquakes are more frequent. 

The lake of Maracaibo is 150 leagues in circumference, and 
communicates with the Tea. Its water is frefh, but at times 
hrackifh. It abounds in fi(h ; and is navigable for Chips of con- 
fiderable burden. At its noTth-eaft corner there is a very copi- 
ous fpring of mineral pitch ; and from this a conftant exhalation 
of inflammable vapours, which are phofphorefcent during the 
night, and ferve as a beacon to the Indians and Spaniards who 
navigate the lake. The place is called, on this account, the 
* Beacon of Maracaibo.’ The banks of the lake are fterile and 
unwholefome, fo that the Indians prefer living in villages, built 
on {hallows in the midft of the water. When the Spaniards firft 
arrived on this coaft, the number of thefe villagers was fo great, 
that they gave to the province the name of V emzuela , or Little 
Venice. Four of them are ftili preferved, and their inhabitants 
earn their fubfiftence by catching fifh in the lake, and by hunting 
for wild ducks, in the manner defcribed by Ulloa. They take 
care that a number of empty calabaflies are continually floating 
on the lake, that the ducks may be accuftomed to them, and 
without fear at feeing them approach* The hunter then goes 
into the lake, with a calabalh over his head, having holes in it 
for feeing and breathing. Nothing is feen above the water ex- 
cept the calabafh, which appears to be floating on the lake., 'Thus 
accoutred, he moves with the gr&teft ttillnefs towards the duck% 
and catching one by thedeg, he pulls it fuddenly under the water* 
tou vm* -Wl*& € * fcefoifli 
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before it has time to alarm the $ and, in this way, he goes on 
till he has caught as many as he wants* 

The rivers which take their rife on the north fide of the moun- 
tains, are (hort and rapid in their courfe, and run dite£Hy into the 
fea. They might be ufefully employed for irrigation 5 and they 
are well adapted for conveying lumber to the coaft. Some of them 
are navigable to a c|>nfiderable diftance from the fea. The rivers 
which rife on the fouth fide of the mountains flow through a flat 
country* which they inundate in the rainy feafon, and are at laft 
received into the Orinoco. 

Porto Cabello is the beft harbour upon this coaft, or in all 
America. It is large, fafe, and commodious ; flickered from eve- 
ry wind 5 ca&m, however much the fea is agitated ; deep*, and has 
good ^nchormg-ground. Guayra, the harbour of Caracas, is the 
moft frequented port on this coaft, though it is only a miserable 
roadftead. In t\ ' Gulf of Paria there is good anchorage, from 
8 to 30 fathoms deep *, and, on the coaft of Paria, there are feve- 
ral harbours and roadfteads, by which there is a ready communi- 
cation with Trinidad. There are many other harbours on the 
coaft of Caracas-, but none of any great note. 

Populations Manners y aqd Cujhms . M, 13 epon$ eftimates the 
whole population of Caracas jit 728,000 fouls, of which he affigns 
500,000 to the provinces of Venezuela and Varinas, 100,000 to 
Maracaibo, 80,000 to Cum ana. 34,000 to Spaoilh Guiana, and 
, 14,000 to the Ifle of Margarita. The whites form one fifth of 
this population, the jflaves three tenths, the free people of colour 
two fifths, and the Indians one tenth. 

There are few Europeans in Caracas, except thofc fent out in 
flit* fervke cf the Rate ; including whom, not a hundred Spaniards 
fettfe annually in the province. But of thofe who go to America, 
Very few return to their native country, except the Bifcaynera 
and Catalans. The Spaniards are not permitted to yifit their 
Anwican fettkments, without a licenfe from the king, which 
cannot be obtained, unlcfs the objeft of their journey is known 
and approved of by the Council of thfe ladies ; and the licenfe 
granted to them is in general limited to two years refidence, leave 
to fettle not being obtained without the greateft difficulty. Even 
the Creoles, who have gone to Spain for their education, cannot 
return to their native country without a licenfe. So ftrift was 
the government formerly on tfiis fubjeft, that a paffport to one 
prqvlgfcc did not authorize the bearer of it to go to another. 
Tbefgf fevere, but U1 executed^ laws, were dictated m part by 
political fears and jealoufies ; but their principal fource was in 
tha[f ipirit of monaftic regulation; in thofe; maxims ofereligiou* 
bigotry and aufterky, which have been £0 long efilUvated with 
- ( '£> ■ 2 ■ . *'* fuch 
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fuch tnifcHfevous efih&s In Spain. Inftead of confidering its 
colonies as a place of refuge for the idle,* the profligate, and the 
difaflfe^ted, where they might learn to amend their lives, arid, if 
poffibte* forget their errors, the Spaniih Court has watched over 
its foreign fettlemerfts with the folicitude of a duenna, and regu- 
lated their government as if they were to be inhabited by Carthu- 
fnins. No Spaniard could get permiflion to go to America, with- 
out a certificate of his moral and religious charafter, and an 
atteftatioil that none of his forefathers, for three generations back, 
had fuftered in an auto da/e 9 or carried the infamous fan-bemto , 
Foreigners of all descriptions, were kept out of thefe countries 
with the greateft care* and if tolerated, by the connivance of 
the viceroys, they w ere fubjefted to evtry inconvenience and 
oppreflion. But of late years, fo much have thefe ancient maxims 
of Spanifh policy fallen into difregard, that, by a royal cedula of 
idol, foreigners are permitted to fettle in the Spanifh colonics, 
for the payment of 8200 reals {about 861.) to the croWn ; and, 
for the fame fum, they may be admitted to all the privileges of 
natural born Spaniards, provided they are of the Catholic perfiia- 
fion, and not otherwise disqualified by law* 

The Creoles are of quick apprehenlioil, and capable of greatef 
application to bufinefs or ttudy than their Weil Indian neigh- 
bours ; but their education is miferably conduftedj They are 
taught, in their infancy, the miracles and legends of their L*nts| 
and made to obferve, with the mofl fcrupulous attention, ,.:1 rhe , 
minute praftices, and obfervanccs of their religion Tf ev arc 
then i n (l r lifted in Latin \ and their education is luppofed to be 
finiihed, when they have acquited a little fcholaftic learning, and 
attended the leftures of fome profeflor in theology or law* 
Their ignorance of all forts of ufeful knowledge is extreme, and 
can only be equalled by their contempt for all ufeful occupa- 
tions. The care and improvement of their efiates, they efleem 
an objeft beneath their notice, and hold all profeffions in 
difdain, except the law, the army, and the- church. Family 
pride, of the lovreft and mofl illiberal caff, is one of their ruling 
pafllons j*and this has been foftered by a prepofterous Regulations 
which, till lately, obtained in all the dominion^ of Spain, em- 
powering children, as foon as they attained the age of puberty^ 
to compel their parents to confent to their marriage with whom 
they pleafed, provided it was not with tt perfon of inferior birth. 
This law was aholifhed in 1803; and the authority of pf&nt# 
over their children, in the article of rilarriage,. Extended to tWenty- 
fiVe years of age for males, and to twenty-three for female^ % but* 
while it kfted, the objections to Which it gave rife, on the giottftj 
of mj/hHiqn&i were % continual foilrce of heartburnings and difr 
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fenfions in the Spanifh colonies., Litigiaufoefs is, another fault 
of the Spanifli Creoles. M. Depons calculates that lawfuils coft. 
in Caracas 1,200,000 dollars annually ; and, in Cuba, in.; 1792, 
a population of 254*000 fouls found employment for 10S advp- 
Cates, with a proportional number qf attorneys and notaries, 
while the French part of St Domingo, with a population of 
$80,000 fouls, maintained only 3 6. 

* With thefe (hades in their character, the Cremes of Caracas 
are mjijbi and humane, moderate in their defires," and cautious, 
^ven to timidity*,, in their conduflr, and in the management of their 
affairs* This turn of mind was ftrongly exemplified fome years 
ago, in the attempt which was then made to excite them to take 
up arms againll the mother country, and to throw off her yoke. 
This confpiracy had its origin with three ftate prifoners, who had 
been fent from Spain to Caracas on account of their revolutionary 
delinquencies at home,. Thefe perfons, who were condemned to 
perpetual banifhment and rmprifonment, being treated with great 
indulgence at Caracas, and permitted to have free intercourfe 
with tfie natives, formed the project of a confpifacy againft the 
.government ; but, though they engaged feyeral perfons of confe- 
rence v|n foeir party, foch was the coldnefs and apathy of the 
Creoles, ^nat, after their fifft converts, they made no progrefs in 
gaining profelytes. After the plot had been kept a profound fe- 
cret for many months, it was difclofed to the government. Some 
I of the ringleaders efcaped ; others were taken; but no refinance 
was attempted. It was found that 72 perfons had entered into 
the confpiracy, fix of whom were taken and executed ; the reft 
either efcaped, or were fent to the galleys, or banifhed from the 
colony. '* M. Depons reprobates th|s confpiracy with the horror 
natural to a refugee from St ^Domingo, and with the philofophy 
now iri credit at St Cloud*. 

The Spanifo fcmoles marry in general as Toon as they attain the 
age- of puberty. An unmarried man of twenty begins to be 
Iqokedtupon as an old bachelor. It ij^ not unufual to fee a mar- 
ried couple, whofe united ages do not make thirty. Thefe early 
mirriiag^ are neither productive of happinefs, por conducive to 
Fidelity ter the marriage bed is equally disregarded by 
1 parties. J3ttt,if any difference arifes, the advantage is on 
f the , ; fide of the we ; for foe can have her hufoapd reprimanded 
or ^bprifcned whenever fop choofes to complain of conduct ; 
WfetC-be foouliji recriminate, foe is fure that her (lory will be 
.mm to in preference to Ur,.' 

'..v^S^ti-in this pi&ure of the character and manners of the Creoles, 
;\|Pne>Howance muft be madp for the prejudices of a ftranger, 
foe diflike of a Frenchman to every tiling Spgpifo*. The 
" ;; Spaniards 
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Spaniards of the New World muft be very different fromthofe 
of the Old, if M. Depons accufes them jullly of being cold- 
hearted, malicious, and diflembling. Becaufe there is much ce- 
remonial in Spanilh manners, it does hot follow that there is a 
want of friendship and cordiality in their character. Becaufe 
there is no petulant gaiety in their parties, it does not follow that 
they have no conversation, or that they are incapable of deriving 
any advantage from focial intercourfe. Pique-mque fuppers, we 
have no doubt, are very pleafant at Paris *, but we cannot fo rea- 
dily admit that they are eflential to human felicity/ M. Depons 
indeed perceives fymptoms of amendment, where we fee , no great 
caufe for exultation. He congratulates the young Spaniards on 
having laid afide the fword of their anceftors, and taken to round 
hats, cropped heads, high pantaloons, and Ihort waiftcoat! If 
they would but give up their ^fieftety or afternoon nap, he feems 
not unwilling to hope that they might yet attain to fame degree 
of civilization. 

Religious fctuples have prevented the Spaniards from engaging 
in the African Have trade \ but, with a cafuiftry not unprece- 
dented on that fubjefl* they have reconciled their confcience to 
the lawfulness of purcnafing Haves, when brought to them by Ci- 
ther nations , and they have even made treaties, and held out pe- 
cuniary inducements, to embark therr neighbours ifl that iniqui- 
tous traffic. The Haves of the Spaniards, however, are taught 
their prayers ^ith the greateft care ; and the utmoil folicitiufo is 
iliown to preVent Haves of different fexes from having an illicit 
-eonimerce together. The young girls are locked up during the 
night, and watched during the day, from the age of ten till they 
are mapped. But thefe precautions are fruitlefs *, whether it be 
that they are ill c ho fen, of that the unreft rained intercoUrfeof 
the whites with the female Haves defeats their operation/ JMf. 
-Depons complains that the Spaniards negle6f to clothe and feed 
their flaVes properly, and that they have %o phyfician to attend 
them in their illnefs. He contrails, with no fraall complacency, 
their cqpduft in thefe particulars with that of the French hdoIo- 
nifts of St Dcf^ningo. But, from his owm ftatement/, it appears 
that the Spaniards give their Haves land to cultivate for pro^ilions, 
and allow thenfi leifore for its cultivation •, and that, in their drefs, 
houfes/and ibcommodationsi the Haves of Caracas are not on a 
worfe footing, when compared with the Haves of St Dominjjo, 
than their mailers are, when compared with tftl former plmfers 
of that iflaiuL ' ^ , 

The Haves of the Spaniards poffiefs fome advantages which the 
Jlayea of .no other nation enjoy/ If they are ill ufed by their 
Rafter, iBiey can compel him to fell them to another perfon j and 

C c 3 if 
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if a fhve can amafs a fum eqttal to his purchafe-mbney, he has a 
right tp buy back his freedom? 178*9, the royal authority was 
interpofed, to ameliorate, in feme other particulars, the condi- 
tion of the flavps ; but its plans of reform were fo abfurd and im- 
practicable, that no effeft whatever refelted from its inteiffor^nce. 
In a colonf where many of the mafters deep upon ikffis, and have 
hut one apartment for their whole family, it was ferioufly ordered* 
jthat every Have fhould have his feparate flecjping-rootn, furniftujd 
with a bedhead, mattrefs, coverlet and cumins* Police officcn 
Were appointed to determine the quota of labour that (hould be 
exacted from eyery IUvq. The male and female ft&ves were to 
be kept in feparate gangs, and not allowed to have any commu- 
nication, even on days of feftmty* Such regulations, as M. De- 
pons juftly remarks, were better calculated to form a focieiy of 
monks, than to fupply the wants, or accelerate the growth, of <1 
rifing colony. 

The free blacks and people of colour are more numerou. in 
jfhe Spapifh fcttlementS," than in the colonies of any other na- 
tion; The kw$ of Spain, contrary to the ufuai fyftem of <o- 
lonial policy followed by the Europeans, a re extremely favour- 
able to utapumiffion ol Haves * and the piety and devotion of 
"the Spanifh eharafter, contribute powerfully, as in the dark 
ag£s» to inci^afe the number of freedmen. The people of co- 
lour in the Spanifli colonies are in general poor, and not more 
jnduftrioua than the Creoles. They ate not admiffible to any 
public office in the (late, hot into the army of the line ; but 
they may ferve in the militia, and even rife to the rank of cap- 
tain. They are liable to a capitation ta$, which, in Caracas at 
lead, is not exaftcd ; and they are forbidden to have Indian fer- 
WUrt^T They may be phyficians 5 but they cannot be priefta* 
There are various fumptuary laws regulating the drefs of their 
women; but they are fallen into n eg left ; and the only regula- 
tion now in force is one, which prohibits them from having a 
cdfhion to kneel upon in church* Trifling as this diftinftion i>, 
it is fotXMerimes abrogated for money, in favour of a particular 
family, by a royal order, railing the members of it to the rank 
and privileges of whites* The marriages of people of colour 
with white famiJUSj .of diftinftion, have been always extremely 
* rare \n the Spanish colonies \ but; with the lower rtffcrks of whites* 
yeye not unfrequem/tiU fr 1785, when the difference of co- 
wpk declared to be a fuffiefent reafon for refufing Confent to 
a ttimiage, on the ground o^Wfparity of condition in the par- 
woce that time fuch marriages have ceafed, except in the 
itafcfe qf white women, who hatipg been expofed, when infants^ 
thj^r mothers, to conceal their frail ty, had been faved by ne- 
f grtlfes 
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. grefles or jpeople of colour, and who found themfclves reduced, 
when they .grew up, to marry in the clafs where they had been 
educated. M. Depons calls loudly for a foundling hofpital at 
Caracas to remedy this evil. 

Indian Population . The Indians fubjefl; to the Spanifti govern- 
ment are as remarkable for the indolence and weaknds of their 
chara&er, as for the mildnefs of their difpofition. The Spanith 
law confiders them as in a ftate of perpetual pupillage, and at 
figns to them guardians and protestors. Their civil £ontrafls 
are not binding, unlefs made in the prefence and with the api- 
probation of the Spanifti magiltratesi and their lands, cannot be 
fold, unlefs under the fan£lion df legal authority. They live in 
villages, without arty mixture of Spaniards or people of colour, 
under a cabildo or magillracy of their own nation, whdfe autho- 
rity is controulcd by a Spanifti torregidor or protect or, to whom 
an appeal lies againft the cabildo from ks fubje&s, and who is 
bound to interfere when he fees an occafion, and protefl: them 
againft its injuftice and opprefiion. The king’s fife a l ot attorney- 
general is their prote&or and legal defender, in all ettufes, whe~ 
ther civil or criminal,, brought again ft them in the courts of law. 
They have no labour impeded upon them as a talk*, and the only 
direct tax to which they are fubje&ed, is the capitation tax, 
amounting to about two dollars a head- The religious dtfcipiine 
under which they arc placed, is extremely flight. They are ex- 
empt from the jurifdi&ion of the Inquifition *, and in pity to the 
•weaknefs of their faith, and the dulnefs of their underftabiding^ 
they are excufed for tranfgreflions and omiffions of their religious 
duty, which would be fever dy punilhed in other Chriftians. 

M. Depons blames this excdlive lenity and indulgence to the 
Indians, arid alleges that it ferves onlv to encourage their natural 
propuifity to indolence, and to all the vices attending, upotv it. 
He propofes that they fhoukl be compelled to werirk*; but that the 
fruits of their labour ftiould be fecured to themfelves* Iti&cafy 
to forefee, that if the fcheme of M. Depons wefce adopted, the 
Indians would probably be condemned to labour \ but the gainers 
by it would .fcr their fuperintcnd&nts and overfeers. : 

There are feveral tribes of independent Indians in The territory 
of Caracas but, with the exception of the Chiajiros, 1 they are 
neither numerous nor formidable, The < 3 «aj 1 ros are a: fierce and 
warlike tr&cv who are in gerieral^in a ftate of hoftility with the 
t Spaniards* They pofiefs a tna$ of about thirty leagues along the 
co a ft to the weft ward of Mkf^afbo 5 ^nd caft bring into the field 
.14,000 men^ well mounted on horfebaefc, and armed with cara- 
bines, and bows and, arrows.. , JThey are fupplted with arms, am- 
munition, and clothes, by tie Englifh o£ Jamaica, with whom 

C c 4 they 
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they carry on a commercial mtercoude, which excites the i^dig^ 
nation of M. Depons. The remaining tribes of mdippe^ent Ijh 
dians are of a mild and peaceable chara&er, and owe their free* 
dom, not to their valour, but to the inacceffible and unwholefome 
regions which they inhabit, 

Civil and* Military Qwermaeut, In entering upon this fubjeft, 
M, Depons is ftruck with the difference of the policy followed by 
France; *&pd Spain with regard to their colonies, js/The French 
planter Ifaid "his eyes continually dirc&ed to the mother country. 
$t wa$ there he>uWmately expeded to reft afte&his labours. It 
Was there only v?bere he could afpire to honours or preferment, 
or* ev$n procure education for his children. The colony was a 
place of temporary exile, where he fubmitted to live, in order to 
amafs a fortune; France was the home where he propofed to en- 
joy it. But Spain, in every one of thefe particulars, has, follow- 
ed a policy dirc£Uy the reverfe. No fettler in a Spanifli colony 
can return, to the mother country, without an exprefs licenfe 
from the government* Schools, academies, and univerfities, arc 
eftablifhed in the Spanifhcolonies for the education of the natives. 
At richly endowed church and fpleudid hierarchy are open fo their 
ambition. numerous, refpe&able, and opulent body of colo- 
nial nobUhy^l*?^ ftrangers to Spain ; and additions are continually 
makthg to, their number from colonifts who never crofted the 
Atlantic.. Experience has (hewn, that both fy Items of policy arc 
Compatible with the fecurity of the mother country. $ but, if we 
conm&r the internal good of the colonies, we can have little hefi- 
tation in giving, of the two, the preference to the French. The 
Spanifh colonies rlanguifh under the weight of a cumbrous* and 
bppreffive government, calculated not for their own nece fifties, 
buj^to f^eure* by its extenfive patronage, their fidelity and obedi- 
ence to Sphl. ; 

It wduld lead ns to details as prolix as they would be uninte- 
refiipg, if we .were to follow M. Depons in hi$ account of the 
internal government of , Caracas. We (hall therefore extract thofe 
particulars pnly in which he differs from Robertfon, or where he 
has added f?£ts or obferyafions of importance to the account of 
th# elegant Mftoria^, * 

The Captain-general of Patacas holds bis office for feven 
years- , His appointments are valued at *18,000 dollars a year, 
one half pf which confifli in frtary* and the other half in 
pcr^ui&li of office^ He is bound to reftde for 60 days in the , 
pclbm^fter the arrivalofyhis fuoueflbr, in order to anfwer any 
tfiaf may be brought againft him, and thefe mud be 
^e^pd other todays atfjjrtheft. Alimilar provifion h 

^^f4p4jo all the pther Spaniffi iEolqnie$ t Viceroys even 

obliged 
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obliged^# i^main fotf fix months in th$ir government after they 
have reSgued it to their fuccdlbr. But M* Depons truft? that 
thtfe provifions againft the injuftice of the governors are, as 
might be expected, quite illufory. 

The inhabitants of Caracas are no longer forced to have re- 
courfe to another colony for the fettlement of their lawfuits. 
An audiencia or court of law was eftabliffied at Caracas in 1787. 
It confifts of a regent, three oidors or judges, and two jifcals or 
public profecutors. The regent has a faiary of 5300 dollars a 
year ; and each of the judges and public profecutors 3300 dol- 
lars* * • ' 

The proceedings in the Spanifh courts of law are extremely 
flow, uncertain, and expenfive. Buflnefs is fran billed bv means 
of written memorials of great length, the whole of which mult 
be read over in public to the judges before they can give a deci«* 
Cion in the cafe. M. Depons was prefent at Caracas when a 
caufe was decided by the Council of War, an ling from a veflel 
which had been cut out of port by the Etigiilh. The memorials 
laid before the judges filled 780 fheets of paper, and three days 
were entirely occupied in hearing them read. The Spanifh law 
is alfo too favourable to the challenge of judges and aflcflbrs'fey 
the parties, and tocr indulgent to appeals. By a contrail, lingular 
in itfelf, though not uncommon in countries where the defpo* 
tifm of the government is tempered by the influence of the 
church, there is no law more indifferent about the liberties of 
men than the Spanifh, and none more tender of their lives. THte 
flighted fufpicion of a crime is fufficient to hurry a man to pri- 
fofi. , The cleared evidence of guilt is hardly able to britig him 
to the gallows. 

The cab tides or municipal governments of the new world, Were 
eftablifhed by the Spaniards at a time when they dill enjoyed 
freedom at home, and they were therefore modelled on tlie plan 
of the cities of Cadiile. They confift of two alcaldes or magi- 
ftrates c ho fen. annually by the regidores or council, who hold 
their offices for life. The mbtldos of Caracas po defied at one 
time great political privileges and influence, which ^hey obtain- 
ed during the weak administration of the Houfe of Auftria,* Bat 
the Bourbons? true to their principle of tolerating no, power in 
the. date that could iervfc as .* comroui updh their own^ con* 
trived, iu tfie?courfe of the lad Century, to reduce them to a 
ftate of infigiuficance in which they dill continue. M. Dcphns, 
who is a warm Friend to th^ttbicy and irtdivifibility df powety: 
finds much to admire in this proceeding, though he ; ^bnfeffes 
that the lieutenants tfyttJHce, as he calls them, who have fuccecd- 
ed yo the power of the cabil 4 os t look to their places only as a 
r$ad to fortune. 

' ♦ Th* 
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The military eftablifhment of Venezuela confifts of one com- 
pany of grenadiers and ten companies of the line* making in alt 
918 men, who are recruited in Spain, and diftributed at Cara- 
cas, Gmyra, and Porto Cabello. The artillery is 900 ftrong, 
and confide of one company of Europeans, and eight companies 
of Creoles, people of colour, and blacks. The militia, amount- 
ing to 4740* is formed of Creoles and people of colour. In 
Cumana there are three companies of Europeans, amounting to 
nai $ 450 artillerymen 5 and $24$ ^militiamen. In Maracaibo 
there ate 308 Europeans on the military eftaMifhment, iqo ar- 
tillerymen, and 810 militiamen In the Ifle of Margarita there 
is a company of 77 European foidiers, with 400 native artillery- 
men, atid 770 militiamen. In Varinas there is a fmgle corn- 
pay of 77 men. The whole military force of the captain-gene- 
tallhip of Caracas, therefore, amounts to 13,13# men, fuppof- 
ing all the companies to be complete ; but the diftance of one 
province from another is fo gte&tf, that, if attacked by an enemy, 
each muft look to its own refources alone for its defence. 

The fortified towns upon the coaft are Maracaibo, Coro, Porto 
Cabrllo, Guayra, and Cumana. Of thefe, the be# fortified and 
mo ft important are Porto Cabdlo and Guayra. The inland 
towns, which are the richeft and moft valuable* are quite open and 
defenedefs. M. Depons recommends to -an enemy who wodld 
invade Caracas, not to wafte time in the attack of the fortified 
places on the coaft, but to land in fome convenient fituation ; 
and while the invading fleet kept the garrifons of the forts in 
Check, to advance with the invading army againlt the towns of 
the interior. As foon as thefe were in the poffiffion of the In- 
vaders, the militia would difperfe, and the towns on the coaft 
would be forced to furrender for want of provifions. 

McdefinfluaJ EJldbhJhment . The liability of the Spanifh govern- 
ment in America is maintained as much by the policy of her ec- 
clefiaftical government as by her civil and military inftitutions. 
Prom the place of archbifhop to that of door-keeper of the ca- 
thedral, aii ecclefiaftical preferment in America flows dire&ly 
from the 4 king- The priefts, fecutar and regular, may be con*- 
jfidered as an army devoted to his fervice, and ready to expofe 
themfelves in defence of his authority. To the influence which 
the ignorance and bigotry of the people naturally^confer upon , 
their clergy, the Irtquifition fojjeradds its terrors. Three courts 
of tnPinexorable tribunal maintain the purity of the Catholic 
fawiti SpanMh America; » ' v 

tithes throughout America belong to the king, and he 
allows put of them what he plg$fe$ foj the maintenance of the 
oirifgy- In general* the crown is contented with one ninth of 

the 




‘ the 4 tHfte; one fourth is allowed to the biftiop, 

onefoutth: torthe chapter, andnhe remainder goes to the pariflt 
prigftj to: the repair of* churches, and to other pious ufe.*. There 
sie three biftopricksin Caracas, ftefore the laft war, theannu- 
al revenue of thebifhopot Caracas amounted in fome years to 
70,000 dollars. It is now. reduced; to about 40,000. The pa* 
*Mh psiefts in Caracas are chiefly Creole?. The number , qS 
priefts in fjpamih. America, though infinitely greater than . the 
good of the colonies requires, is fenfibly 00 the decline. There 
has beemho convent founded in Caracas for the lift 60 -years. 
Miffions to convert the Indians were not eftab lifted in Caracas 
till the middle of the 17th century They are ftill in exjftence ; 
but the miffionaries are acc.ufw|,of occupying the mfelves little 
with the objeft of their inftitutwn, and of availing themfelves 
of their fnuation to deftaud and opprefs the Indians. Soma of 
them acquire great wealth by commerce, or rathe* by contraband. 
There are mlflionaties who have feraped together, byfttcb means, 
from 30 to 40,000 dollars. 

Agriculture. *** Agriculture is at a low- ebb in Caracas. There 
are not twenty. eftdtes; in the proviuce which bring; in more than 
4 or 5000- dollars a year of clear income to the. ptopaetors. Not 
that landed property is much fuhdivided, but it ia rare to find 
more than the tenth part* of an eftate in cultivation. . Mi Depon* 
aftigns five caufcs for tlw low ftate of agriculture in this pro- 
vince. 1 . The proprietors are in general drowned io debt. , It is 
not ufual for a Spaniard to fell his eftate, till he is reduced to the 

f cate ft n&ccflity. , He prefers rather to- borrow money upon it, 
r which he- pays an; intereft of 5 per cent. There is fiardlyan 
eftate in the colony, which has.- not fome burden of tins fort pref- 
fing upon it. s.Tt isequally uncommon to meet with, an eftate, 
which has not fome rent charge to pay. to the churcb> 4 atconfe- 
quenee of the dyingibequeftof foms pious anccftor of its owner. 
Such burdens diffipate the. gains,, and ddheartea, the induftry of 
the colonifts., 3. The planters, live in towns, .at a.great exntSnce, 
and often above. their income, t and leave the management ,01 their 
eftates to- ovesfoers. 4. The Spaoifo Creole has ftfcmoft extra- 
vagant palfion. for public offices, and diftwnftions j. for,; military 
rank; fot fome employ drent-ia- the coujtsgofiaw,. or:in the. fi- 
nances ; qS-dor die crofe of fome. order, T-Jwery.Cjreulc of rank 
has an apoderadn, or agent at Madrid, whole qfciefe bufiscis, is to 
folicit fitqh favours fot his.emplcyer, wban they becmne vacant. 
Immenfc fums arc facrificed to tlnti; fooJiftvimity, and .tbe-atflHfc. 
thm of the calonift withdrawn ffoirc his; true intereft, the ua- 
provemeflt of his eftate, y.e'sgbere k a want of negroes., foti cul- 
• tevation at Catacis, It was,; formerly permitted tq import negroes 
...... into 
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into this province from the Weft India iflands ; but firtce the re* 
volt of the Blacks in St $otpingo/thi$ trade has been prohibited ; 
and from 1791 to 1804, ,ftot a Angle negro was brought into Ca- 
racas* In \ 804, petpaiffion was granted to two merchants of Ca- 
mas to import each if eo negroes into the province* 

The produ&ionsof Caracas are, 1. Cacao, which is efleemed 
the beft in the world, except that of Socanafco. When the ca- 
cab of Caracas is fold at Cadiz for ; o dollars per cwt., that of 
t bfc riy$r hiagdafena, near Carthagena, brings only 44, that of 
Guayaquil only 32* and that of the river Amazons only 2<>. A 
fingie $ave can ipanage 1000 feet of cacao ground, which ought 
to produce 1250 lllj^of cacao, worth 250 dollars in Caracas. 
The other expenses *p£ cultivator* are inconfiderable. A cacao 
tree begins to bear fruit at the age of feven or eight years, or, 
near the line, at the age of four or five, and continues to bear till 
fifty on thecoaft,or till thirty in the interior. There is no branch 
of cultivation to which fitch attention is paid in Caracas as to 
•that pf cacao* 2. lndtg** 4 The cultivation of indigo was not in- 
troduced into Caracas till 1774. It has fince prospered exceed- 
ingly. The indigo of Caracas is inferior to that of Guatemala ; 
but 25 or jo fnr cen$. better than that of any other country. 3. 
Cotton* Cot *pn began to be attended to in Caracas, as an obje& 
of exportation, in 1782. The cultivation of it is now confiderably 
.extended. 4. Cojfet* Coffee was negle&ed as an obje& of com- 
merce in Caracas till 17^4* During the late war, many cacao 
and indjgO plantations were given up, and converted into planta- 
tions of coffee. But the whole produce of Caracas for exporta- 
tion in this article does not yet exceed a million of pounds. It il 
reckoned that the coffee plantations of Caracas give two pounds 
of coffee for every fquare foot. 5. Sugar. The whole of the 
iugar raffed in Caracas is confumed within the colony. No peo- 
ple are fo fond of fweetmeats, or ufe fuch quantities of fugar in 
Jtheir food, as $he Spaniards. It is calculated, that, in the pro- 
ving of Xffteauela alone, they confume 40,090 cwt, of cacao a 

J ear, and a much greater quantity^/ fugar. 6, Tobacco. This 
eing an a^ffiS^f royal monopoly, is cultivated in Caracas, as in 
every othe^fert of Spanilh America, on account of the king. In 
addition of the territorial riches of Caracas, may 

be mc^Mmthe immenie herds of oxen", horfes, n$iles, fteep 
and deer, H|fch are difperfed over its plains and vallies. M. De- 
pons affertg, that the number of oxen is not lefs than 1,200,000 $ 
in 4 he reckons the horfes at 1 80,000, and the mules at 90,000. 

The ports of Caracas which have a right to trade 
with the mother country, are Gu&yra, Porto Cabello, Maracaibo, 
Cwana, Barcelona, Margarita, and Cumana : But Guayra alone 

ha§ 
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has mote trade, ,than all the reft. In 1796, the whole value of 
the from Spiin to Caracas was eftimatCd at 3,118,8114 

dollars, arid the import duties came to 281,05a dollars. The ex- 
perts to the mother country in the fame year are rated in the cuf- 
tomhoufe books at no more than 2^0^8,31 <5 dollars, and the ex- 
port duties at 138,052 dollars, many veffeta having failed without 
their cargoes, in conference of the alarm of a war with Eng* 
land. *’ ; J ’ 

Caracas carries on little trade with thb other Spanifti cbfoni&L 
Its exports to CubS and Porto Rico are not above i 00,000 doU 
lars annually, ft is true that veffels froiti the mother country, af- 
ter r difcharging their cargoes at Vera Cruz, are permitted tfr touch 
at Caracas in their way home, and to take a cargo* on board therO, 
which they pay for chiefly in fpecie. This trade i$ : fuppofed in 
rime of peace to bring about 400,000 dbfiarS annually into Ca- 
racas. 

Caracas, like the other colonies on the Spanifti Main, has per- 
miflion to ' export to foreign Weft India iflands all articles of its 
own produce, except cacao, provided the trade be carried on in 
national bottoms but the returns mufb be in hegrites, or. in 
farming and household utenfils, and the balance, if $ny, mud-fee 
paid in money. Previous to *796* the exports of Caracas, by 
this branch ot trade, were confined to about 150,^06 dollars, id 
the produ&ions of its foil, 50,000 dollars in hides, and acd,dbo 
dollars in mules, which wetfe fo!et% the Weft Indies for 500,000. 
The wholb returns, in negroes and utenfils, did not exceed 
100,000 dollars; and the balance, which ought to: have been 
paid in money* was received in manufactured goods, which, were 
imtlggled into Caracas. ^ * *■ H 

There has beeri a contraband trade upon this coaft, ever fiiice 
the colony had any commodities to offer ftratigers ih retUrrtTor 
their goods ; and, in fpite Of the vigilance of the Spanifti govern- 
ment, it muft continue to flouftfti, while the mother country i$ 
unable to fupply the colonifts from her own manufacturing in* 
duftry, and refufes to admit the manufactures of other nations', 
without duties of near 50 per cent Before the year 1791/ the 
French colony of St Domingo had the greateft'fhare^f this trade* 
It is divided at prefent between Jamaica, CXxragon, and Trinadad* 
According to M. DepbnsV calculation, it amounted to 750,000 
dollars, annually, before the breaking out of" the war with England 
in 1796. ’ '' 

During that war, Spain mti'de & violent departure from her an- 
cient colonial policy, by admitting neutrals to trade dire&ly with, 
her colonies, on condition that they paid the fame duties to her 
government at Jibriie, as if '*$8 trade had been carried on in the 
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irfuai maimer through Cadiif. An order to thif efife& Was rffued 
in Jfovember 1797 ? but foch was the outcry raifed againfHt, by 
the flapping intcreft of Spain, that it was recalled m February 
t$oo. This revocation-femd only to throw a number of %smim 
veffeis, which ml ta&ly to fea m order to referae their colonial ' 
trade, into the hands of Jthe Engtifh ; and it gate additional fptrit 
W Ac Contraband trade, which had prevailed during the whole 
CPUtfe Of the W&t, between the Spanifh Main, and the iflands of 
Jamaica, CWa^oa, and Trinadad. This trade was carried on by 
Spaniih veffeis, which, being provided with paffports from the 
- £ngKft> admiral on the India ftarion, failed from their own 
harbours on pretence of a voyage to feme friendly or neutral port $ 
hpt feeihg at fea, they made dire&ly for Jamaica, or fome other 
EngHfh fettjement, where they exchanged their cargoes for Englifh 
goods. To fuch a height did this trade proceed, that more than 
400 veffels were conflantly engaged in it, and 80 vCffels with Spar 
jiifh colours ware fome times to be fecn at once in the harbour of 
Kingfton. The little town of Porto Cabello alone exported pro- 
duce, m i8or, to the value of 1,270,858 dollars, nominally to 
Guadalottpc, but in reality to Jamaica and Cura 90a. The Spa- 
nish government, though perfe&ly aware of the exiftence of this 
traffic, connived at it while the wax continued; but, on die re- 
turn of peace, a royal order was blued to inquire after and puniffi 
die perfons who had been concerned in it 

There is a ccnfukdo or chamber of commerce at Caracas, efta- 
bWhedin 1793. ^ commercial caufes are brought before it ; 
and it is alfo charged with the fupcrintendance of commerce, 
agriculture, and public works. But this part of its duty, second- 
ing to M. Depons, is much neglefted. It enjoys a revenue of 
80 or 100,000 dollars a year, arifing firdm certain duties appro- 
priated to its fupport. 

M. Depots gives the following tables of the exports of Caracas, 
for the years from 1793 to 1796, and from 1797 to 1800 indu* 
five* The difference fhows, that either the expoita of the colony 
have been reduced to one half by the war with England, or that 
the contraband exportation has been greatly increafed in the latter 
period. 

Exports from 1793 to 1796. Dollars. 

367,819 cwt. cacao, at 18 dollar* p. cwt, make - 6,620,742 
2,955, 9*3 fib* indigo, at 12 reals p. fib. - - J>» 72,937 

1,498,333 hb. cotton, at 20 dollars p. cwt. - 299 ,666 

i,33|iJ 94 fib. coffee, at u dollars p. cwt. - - 159,070 

— ->■■■! a -t- 
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Exports from .1797 to 1800. Dollars. 

239, ji 6z put.. cacao, at 1 8 dollars p. cwt. - 4,304,9 1 6 

793,210 lib. indigo, at 14 reals p. lib. - - 1*386,1 17 

2,834,254 lib. cotton, at 20 dollars p. cwt, - 566,851^ 

i # 5 36x967 lib. coffee, at 12 dollars p. oyu - •» 1 84,43 f 


<Si44'*f8** ♦ 

Finances . The finances of Caracas are Under the dire&i on $ 
the Intendant, whofe authority is independent of the captain* 
general,’ and fuptyme in the colony in all matters of commerce, 
and finance. He holds his place for five years, and it brings him 
about 1 8,000 dollars a year. The revenue of Caracas atifes 
chiefly from the cuftoms, the alcavala or duty of 5 per 6ent. off* 
fales from (lamps, liceitfes, and tithes, and from the produce of 
the Cruzada , and of the fale of tobacco. The two laft are def- 
tined for the treafury at home j the others to defray the expences 
of the colonial government but if there is any deficiency in their 
produce, it is fupplied from the two others. It will be feen, from 
the following table, that there is ufually a deficit even in time 1 of 
peace *, and, fince the war with England, the whole receipts of the 
province have been unable to cover its expenditure. In 1801, the 
government of Caracas was forced to borrow 2OQ,o0o dollars 
from the exchequer of Santa Fe. 

Receipt and expenditure of Caracas from 1793 to 1797, exclu- 
five of the produce of the Cruzada, amounting to 26,000 
dollars, and the profit of the fales of tobacco, amounting to 
700,000 dollars annually. 

BALANCE. 


Tears. Receipt . Expenditure. For. Againjl. 

1793. f ,3 <2,(88$. 1,503,583? * 9 ! >3 

*794* *>5 6 i j 93 1 *>639,900 + - 77>969 

1795. i >443»°56 i ,549* 8 74 106,817 • 

1796. 1,389,804 1,049,247 340,565 

1797. 1,140,788 1,886,363 74W75 


Topography. Our limits will not permit us to follow M. De- 
pons in his topographical defeription of the country, though his 
readers will find this chapter to be the mod entertaining and in- 
ftru&ive part of his work. He has intermixed, with his deferip- 
tion of the towns, many interefting remarks on the character and 
manners of their inhabitants, and mapy ufeful observations on the 
dcfe&s and abufes of their government and police. The native 
Spaniards to be found in Caracas, are chiefly Bifcayners and Ca- 
talans, who, with emigrants from the Canary i Hands, form the 
beft part of die foreign population of the colony. The Bifray- 
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ners and natives of the Canary ifles often apply to agriculture, 
with great profit to themfelves, and advantage to the lettlement.' 
The Catalans devote themfelves folely to commerce* They are 
all three remarkable for their indullry and morals 5 but the Bif- 
cayners are more intelligent and enterprifing than the other two.' 
The people of colour &ft die mechanics of the colony. They are 
poor, and laxy, and unfkilful tradesmen ; but they are free from 
any grofe or dangerous vices, and exceedingly devout. The 
chief town fwmms, as in the mother country, with beggars, in 
conference of the miftaken charity which feeds the idle and the 
pro&igate, at the expence of the induftrious. The archbi/hop of 
Caracas, out of his tithes wrung from the induftrious cultivator, 
diftributes his eharity once a week among 1200 profligates, who 
iruft to fuch a tefource for their livelihood. 

Caracas, the feat of government and capital of the colony, has 
a population of more than 40,000 fouls. It enjoys an elevated 
fituation, a temperate climate, and a falubrious air. During the 
rainy feafon, Fahrenheit’s thermometer varies from 7 6° to 52% 
and, during the dry feafon, from 85° to <39°. Guayra, the fea- 
port of Caracas, is at the diftance of five leagues, and is much 
lefs healthy than that city. The population of Guayra is about 
6000 fouls. Among the inland towns of the province of Vene- 
zuela, they reckon more than twelve which contain from 7000 
to. 1 300 inhabitants, befides many thriving and induftrious vil- 
lages. Porto Cabello, like other towns upon the coait, is lefs 
heaftlty than thofe of the interior. Its population is reckoned at 
760b ; and that of Corp, which is alfo upon die coaft, amounts 
to T 0,000. 

The province of Cumana is extremely fertile ; and if the Spa- 
nifli government have the good feirfe to wink at the ititercourfe 
of its inhabitants with the illand of Trinidad, it is likely to pro- 
fper and improve with great rapidity. Cumana and Barcelona, its 
principal fea*ports, are unhealthy, from the badnefs and inatten- 
tion of the police ; but this evil might eafily be remedied. Cu- 
mana has a population of 21,000, and Barcelona a population of' 
44,000, fouls. 

Margarita is a pofleflion of little value to the Spaniards ; but, 
in the hands of an aftive and enterprifing enemy, it might do 
them incalculable mifehief, by intercepting the trade between 
Caracas and the mother country, for which its fituation is Angu- 
larly well adapted. 

The .fituation of Maracaibo is hot, but the climate is falubri- 
cus. ;* contains a population of 22,000 fouls, among whom are 
a njifiiCt of noble families, funk in indigence, and prevented, by 
^Iwejudices of birth, from engaging in any induftrious occupa- 
* ^ 3 ” tionf 
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tion. Meridaj an inland town of the fame province, is diftin- 
guiffied for the induftry and intelligence of its inhabitants. 

Spanifh Guiana. The fame reafon which compelled us to a- 
bridge our extracts from the laft chapter, obliges us to be entirely 
filent on the fubjeft of the prefent, though it contains much cu- 
rious and valuable information with refpe& to the courfe and na- 
vigation of the Orinoco. 

Would the emancipation of the Spanifh colonies be favourable 
to their future progrefs and improvement ? Would it enable 
them to redtefs the grievances under which they at profent la- 
bour ? If affifted to acquire, are they ftrong enough to maintain f 
their independence ? Thefe are quell ions, which we have nei- 
ther time nor room to difcufs at length \ but the fubjed of thia< 
article, and the interelt excited at this moment by the expedition 
of Miranda, feem to call for fome obfervations on thefe topics. 

The greateft defe£l in the Spanifh colonial government confifts 
in its governing too much ; in its being too officious, too inter- 
meddling, too complicated, and too expenlive ; in its being cal- 
culated, not to favour the growth, and protedl the progrefs of an 
infant colony, but to harafs and torment, with unavailing reme- 
dies, the laft moments of a date finking under weaknefs and de- 
crepitude. A numberlefs hoft of dependants is kept up, to main- 
tain the colonies in fubje&ion. Checks on the abufe of power 
are multiplied, till authority daffies with authority, and the peo- 
ple are opprefled without being prote&ed. The fame form: of 
government is fpread over every part of America, and the tee 
inllitutions eftabliffied in the moll retired village, which have 
bten found ufeful or neceffary in the feats of government and 
commerce. The magillrates and retainers of juftice are as nu- 
merous and as aftive in a country, where every man has plenty 
within his reach, as they are in Europe, where an immenfe po- 
pulation is ftruggling for fubfiftence in the midft of its own vices. 
A devout and well-intentioned government exerts more vigilance 
about the morals and faith of its fubje£ls in the wilds' of Ameri- 
ca, than it employs vigour at home in the defence of their lives 
and properties and independence* 

The expence of the colonial government, though unneceflarily 
great, is compenfated, in part, by the falaries of its fervants 
being confumed in the places where they are received. But 
more than two millions are withdrawn from the annual. income 
of the colonies to repleniffi tjhe Royal treafury of Madrid^ 
from which no part of it ever returns. The taxes and fifcal re- 
gulations, by which this revenue is drawn from the people, are? 
Angularly injudicious and vexatious. Agriculture is difeour^gedt 
by the exa&ion of tithes'*, commerce harafled by the colle£Hor« 
' VOJUVIII. NO* 16 . D d of 
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of alcavalas; and the people chafed and fretted by monopolies. 
But the leait exceptionable taxes in the Spanifh colonies, are 
thofe which have no other object but to raife money. The Spa- 
nifh government is one of thofe which conceives it to be its 
chief duty to promote the induflry of its fubje&s, and to direft 
them in the right path to opulence ; and to thefe ends its fixed 
regulations are made fubfervient. The colonies are facrificed, 
a 9 ufual, to the mother country > and their heavieft tax is the 
tribute which they are compelled to pay to the lazinefs, ignor- 
ance, ^id unfkilfuinefs of Spanifh workmen and manufacturers. 
With the fame well-meaning views, one colony, one province, 
or one city, is continually facrificed to fame other ; and an or- 
der often arrives unexpectedly from Madrid, which fufpends 
the moft flourishing trade, and condemns a whole province to 
idlenefs and want. 

If there are abufes which would be corrected by a government 
refident in America, and acquainted with its local neceffities, 
the Spanifh colonies cannot but gain by emancipation. Nor 
are the fame evils and diforders to be apprehended in Spanifh 
America from a change of government, which would follow 
any difturbances in the Weil: India iflands, or fuch as befel the 
unfortunate colony of St Domingo. The natural ariftocracy 
of the Spanifh colonies refides in the country, and confiils of 
men bom and educated in the midft of their inferiors and de- 
pendants. The people of colour are fober and religious. The 
AMcan negroes are few in number ; and the blacks born in the 
colonics are reconciled to their fituation, and aecuflomed to the 
fame eafyand indolent life with their matters. The Indians are 
the lead of all to be feared. The form of government beft fuit- 
ed to a people like the Spanifh Americans, is monarchy ; and if 
the monarch prefemed to them were of the royal family of 
Spain, or nearly related to it, they would probably fubmit to 
him without reluftance. < 

Some of thefe colonies are capable, even in their prefent ftatc, 
of forming great and powerful empires. Mexico alone contains 
more than four millions of inhabitants. Peru, including Potosi 
and Quito, contains as many. The provinces watered by the Ori- 
noco are lefs populous, and lefs able to maintain their independ- 
ence without the protc&ion of ibxvte foreign Hate ; but fuch is 
the fertility of thofe regions, and fo admirably are they fituated 
for commerce, that if emancipated from the mother country, 
they., would advance with the rapidity of the United States* 
18$jth their prefent means and resources, they are infinitely lefs 
ableto maintain an independent government, than the populous 
and oputen uegions of Mexico and Peru. Tetj it is agamlt their 
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cplonies that Miranda has dire&ed his efforts. Local and private 
connexions may have decided his choice \ but, whatever be his 
(uccefs, and nothing has yet appeared to make us augur favour- 
ably of his enterprize, we may reft affured, that the colonies 
which he is endeavouring to emancipate, are unable to defend 
themfelves againft the mother country, without the fuccour and 
prote&ion of England. It is to be hoped* that this fuccour and 
protection will be either fteadiiy withheld, or honourably perfift- 
ed in \ and that the colonifts will not be firft encouraged to take 
up arms againft their fovereigri, and then abandoned without a 
fcruple to his vengtancc. 


Art. XII. The Itinerary of Archbi/hop Baldwin through 

A . D. it 88. By Gir nidus dt Barri . Tranflated into Eng- 
lifh, and llluftrajed with Views, Annotations, and a Life 
of Giraldus, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, F. R. S* A. S. 
2 voh 4tOi 

"VTothing is fo convenient to philofophers, hiftorians, and an- 
tiquaries, as to have one grand folution for doubts and myf- 
teries of every kind whatsoever — fomething which ihali be a mat- 
ter- key for all locks, or rather a panacaa for every fpafm of 
doubt or hefitation, which may affail the inveftigator into anti- 
quity. Two very emphatic Words, namely the Feudal System, 
Were long in reputation as this univerfal talifman, info much that, 
in the days of Triftram Shandy, the origin of trunk-hofe and 
buttered beer was fatisfadorily referred to this refpe&able lourcc, 
33 ut as fome invalids are found to prefer the Vegetable Tin&ure, 
and others the Balm of Gilead, a great number of later antiqua- 
ries have drawn their general arguments, refpedfing old cuftoms, 
from the efFedV of the Crufules , inftead of the Feudal Syttem. 
At length, even this fell into difufe \ and, the fafhion favouring 
other and more remote fy Items of deduction, it feems now to 
be allowed, that our modern age owes as little to thefe famous 
expeditions, in the way of information, as thofe who undertook 
and condudtcd them had to boaft of real and immediate advan- 
tage. It was indeed lucky for thefe laft mentioned perfonages, 
that their fours health was what they had primarily and diredtly 
in confideratioq. Certes , imagination can prefent no ftate more 
uncomfortable for the body, than that of a Norman or EngliflT 
chevalier fheathed in, or rather gridironed upon, his own glowing*' 
armour, amid the burning fands of Paleftine, and rendered h ; al |£7 
mad by an haft of light-armed Paynims* who, far from allowing 
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the Rcd-trofs Knights to fbke their thirft of vengeance upon thei* 
unchriftcned perfons, were contented to hover around them, and 
overwhelm them alternately with clouds of dud and of arrows. 
Sorry we are for thefe doughty Tons of chivalry, that our rigid 
Calvinifm cannot permit us to hope that they efcaped the fingeing 
of one whliker in the fire of purgatory, by anticipating its pains in 
the fultry conflifts of the Holy Land ; and that we arc compelled 
to believe that all their reward confided in the immediate pitia- 
fure thereby purchased, of riow and then cutting the throats of a 
few. Saracens* and occafionally rubbing their beards again!! the 
real oy fuppofed tombftone of a faint or patriarch. As to our 
own times, according to the later and more falhionable lultori- 
cal creed, the ufe of armorial bearings is the only invention 
which has descended to us from the Crufades *, and truly, if the 
Science of Garter and of Lvon could not have been invented at 
home, we hardly think it was worth while going fo far to fetch it. 
We owe, however, one permanent benefit to the influence of thefe 
extraordinary expeditions, namely, the induftry with which fome 
few contemporary authors have deferibed people and manners 
which now no longer exift — a talk which thefe learned perfomv 
only undertook, becaufe their fubje&s were conne&ed with the 
hiftory of this holy warfare. Among thefe, the Welch Itinerary 
of Girald de Barri is particularly interefting. It contains many 
curious and minute particulars, refpe&ing the Bate of the ancient 
Britons during the twelfth century ; and it mu ft be allowed that 
few motives could either have impelled the author to a tour 
through Wales at that period, or procured him that refpeft, for- 
bearance, and prote&ion from the lawlefs chieftains, whofe ter- 
ritories he had to traverfe, excepting his pious errand for preach- 
ing the recovery of Paleftine. 

Afplendid tranflation of the Itinerary of Giraldus, while on this 
expedition, is now before us ; and we entertain, both for the o- 
riginal work and the merits of the modern edition, that compla- 
cent regard with which it becomes the natives of one elevated re- 
gion of the ifland to confider the hiflory of another, allied to it 
in all the dignity of mountain and wildernefs. We could com- 
pare the Tweed and the Towy, in the manner of Fluellyn, a?, 
undoubtedly there are falmon in both. We might alfo remind the 
ancient B.ntons, that, if they have genealogies, we have pedigrees 
of a length equally remorfelefsj if they have bards, we have 
fcannachies ; if they have Aps , we can boaft of many a Mac ; 
if; they have mead, leeks, and cheefe, we have cakes, kail, and 
We think they could not defire * better fympathy. > 
IBut it is enough, for the prefent, to vindicate our national inte- 
teft in Giraldus Cambrenfis, by obferving, that if ever the day 
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lhall come, that a fteady and rational light (hall be cafl: on Welch 
hiftory, its beams muft be refle&ed upon the dark period of our 
Scottilh annals. 

Girald Barri, as we learn from a very good fummary of his 
life by Sir Richard Hoare the editor, was descended, by the father, 
from a noble Norman family, and, by the mother, from the an- 
cient Welch princes. He was born in 1146, at the c.ilUe of 
Manorbur in Pembrokeshire. The future Archdeacon early dif- 
played his inclination for the church, by burfting into tears, and 
requelling to be conveyed thither, when, upon fome hoftile in- 
vaiion, all the youth of the caftle rufhed to arms. It is probable 
his father might think him good for little elfe \ and thus, with 
one grain of the warlike fpirit which was then univerfal, the to- 
pographer of Ireland and Wales had been loft to hiftory, and had 
fpent his life in the bbfeure, though furious, conflifts of the feuds 
of the Marches. Having acquired, with eafe am! rapidity, fuch 
learning as the times afforded, he was formally dedicated to the 
church, in which lie foon attained preferment, ills iirft rem tri- 
able feat was in the capacity of legate to the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, when he fairly combated and overcame the rebalance of 
the \V elch to pay difputed tithes of various kinds, particularly of 
cheeft *, which muft have been a confiderable objedl in that coun- 
try, if we judge of its importance by the anxiety with which it 
was vindicated. He alfo fignalized his zeal for the church by 
fufpeuding the aged Archdeacon of St David's, who could not (at 
leail would not) difcard his concubine \ and this proved equally 
to Girald’s honour and profit ; for the Archbifhop named him to 
the office and revenues of the fufpended dignitary, burdened, 
however, with a modicum of provision for the ancient finner who 
preceded him. In adminiflering this new office, our hiltorian 
had a conteft with the Billiop of St Afaph about the right of de- 
dicating a church at Keri, a village on the frontiers of the dioccfe 
of St David's. The mode of contefling the point feems not to 
have been extremely different from that which twm contending 
chieftains would have employed in difputing the title to a manor 
or lordfliip £ and funiifhcs fo extraordinary a picture of the man- 
ners of the age, that we cannot refrain from giving our readers 
the detailed account of this holy ftrife. Girald, learning that 
the Archbilhop meant to fteal a march upon him, hurried for- 
wards, like an able general, to preoccupy the ground. 

4 O11 the Saturday he despatched meflengers to two princes of that 
country, Eineon Clyd and Cadwalhon, requeuing them to fend fomc 
trull y men of their families, provided with horfe9 and arms, to affiffc 
him (if lieceflity required) in afferting the rights of the church of St 
David, as tin? Biihop of St Afaph was reported to be attended by a 
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ftrong body of men from Powys. He flept that night at Llanbitf£ 
and, on coming to Keri early on Sunday morning, found that two of 
the clergy, and partizans of the Bifhop, had concealed the keys of the 
church : thefe being at length found, the Archdeacon entered the 
church, and, having ordered the bells to be rung as a token of poflef- 
Ron, he celebrated mafs with great folemnity. In the mean time, mef- 
fengers arrived from the Bifhop, ordering preparations to be made for 
the dedication of the church. Mafs being concluded, the Archdeacon 
fcnt forqe of his clergy, attended by the dean of the province, to in- 
form the Bifhop, 44 That if he came to Keri as a neighbour and a 
friend, he would receive him with every mark of hofpitality ; but, if 
otherwife, he defired him not to proceed. 99 The Bifhop returned for 
anfvver, 44 That he was coming in his profeflional capacity as Bifhop of 
the diocefe, to perform his duty in the dedication of the church. 99 
The Archdeacon and his clergy met the Bifhop at the entrance to the 
churchyard, where a long difpute arofe about the matter in queflion, 
and eacli averted their refpe&ive rights to the church of Keri. To 
enforce his claims the more, the Bifhop difmounted from his horfe, 
placed his mitre on his head, and taking up his paftoral Raff, walked 
with his attendants towards the church. The Archdeacon proceeded 
to meet him, accompanied by his clergy, drefled in their furplices and 
J'acerdotal robes, who, with lighted tapers and up-raifed crucifix, came 
forth from the church in proceflional form. At length, each began to 
excommunicate the other ; but $he Archdeacon having ordered the 
bells to be rung three times, as the ufual confirmation of the fentence, 
the Bifhop and his train mounted tfieir horfes, and made a precipitate 
retreat, followed by a great mob, and pelted with clod? of earth and 
- Rones. This refolute conduct of the Archdeacon gained him the ap- 
probation of all prefent, and even of tiie Bifhop himfelf, who was a 
fellow-il.udent with him at Paris. * Vol* I. p. xv. xvi. 

Whatever honour our author might claim as the champion of 
the rights of his diocefe, we cannot help thinking that the fight 
of the two bodies of churchmen, eacli headed by their dignitary, 
meeting each other with erodes railed, beginning with a mutual 
attempt at confacration, and ending in mutual anathemas, till the 
bells, like a fuddeft difeharge of artillery, completely routed the 
oppefite party, exceeds in grandeur indeed, but not in decorum, 
the vulgar itory of the curates contending who fiiould perform 
the furteral feryice. 

Upon another occafion,’ Girajd t ikes great credij: for going ta» 
church, on a very Mormy day, to abfoive certain excommuni- 
jeated perfpns. He admits, at the fame time, that he would have 
hefirated, had not all tlu i journey been by land 5 a circumftance 
which feenu rather to dinunilh the merit as well as peril of his 
..^perdition. 

% miffed by thefe merits, the Chapter of St David's chofe Gi- 
'V ' 1 * ' raldusj 
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Aldus their Bifhop when a vacancy took place. The Axchbifhop 
of Canterbury and his fuffiragans made the fame choice* and re- 
commended him to the King for confirmation, praiting highly 
his learning, probity, and fpirit. But the King anfwered, that 
learning, probity, and fpirit, were by no means recommendations 
to the bifhopric of St David's 5 and thus Giraldus was kept out 
of the fee, for reafons which probably could not have been ob* 
jefted to many of his contemporaries. The Archdeacon was, hot- 
withftanding, highly favoured by Henry II., at whofe court he 
refided for feveral years. He was even appointed preceptor to 
John, and added to the number of many learned and accomplifli- 
cd men, whofe hard lot it has been to (uperintend the education 
of weak and worthlefs princes. With Prince John, Girald Bar- 
ri went as fecretary to Ireland, where he compofed the topogra- 
phy of that kingdom, a valuable and curious work. On his re- 
turn, he recited his labours before a public audience at Oxford, 
where, contrary to the ufage of the modern theatre, his prelec- 
tion lailed three whole days ■, during which, equally differing 
from modern cuftom, the author rewarded the patience of his 
auditors by thre hofpitable feftivals. 

In the year 1187, King Henry having taken the croft, Bald- 
win Archbiihop of Canterbury was fent to preach up the crufade 
through the country of Wales. Girald accompanied him *, and 
though both laboured zealoufly, the oratory of the Archdeacon 
had, according to his own account, more than the autho- 

rity and rank of his dignified companion. Indeed, if we take 
the refpeciable authority of one John Spang, Girald would have 
en lifted a whole Welfh congregation of many thouiands at 
once, had he not fallen into the error of preaching to tn<*m in 
EogHih, which they did not underftand. The fuccefs of their 
million was, however, very great. Women were every where 
fetn ftruggling to withhold their hufbmds and fons from taking 
the fatal vow ; and though their tears and entreaties withheld 
but a few from their purpofe, yet Girald has collected all the 
vituperative reile&ions upon the fair fe>; which either faered or 
profane authors afforded, with an induftiy only exceeded by the 
fifth huff) md of the Wife of Bath, who compiled the trearife, 

* Where divers authors jjwli mi the devil confound 
For all their lief) were in a volume bound. 

More legends were there of wicked wives. 

Than good in all the Bible and faint*’ lives. 

Love fddom haunts the bteaff where learning lies, 

And Venus fets ere Mercury can rife.,’ 

Betides the averfion to theiV obftacles called 1 brats and 
•wives, * common to Girald Burry with all thofe iuduftrtous 

D d 4 pcrfons 
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perfons who follow the recruiting fervice, he had alfo then; 
happy art of turning even difappointment into commodity, 
A young man coming to join the Crufaders was way-laid and 
jl iin by his enemies. But the holy army was not weakened 
by his misfortune, for the pathetic exhortations of Girald and 
Baldwin wrought upon the twelve archers who had murdered 
him, to take the crofs, as the only expiation in their power for 
the (laughter. In one refpeft the Archdeacon, as well as the 
Bifhop of St I)avid ? $, appear to have adled with the punic faitlt 
of their calling,: for although the firii to take the crofs, yet when 
their miflion was completed, they very confiderately exchanged 
their pilgrimage to the Holy Land for the more peaceful occu- 
pation of repairing the cathedral of St David’s at home. It wac 
during the courfe of this miffionary expedition, that our author 
compiled his Itinerary, containing fuch a variety of curious arid 
intending topographical information. 

When cleared from his vow to go to the Holy Land, Girald ac- 
companied King Henry to France, during which expedition that 
monarch himfejf, many of his retinue, and almoft all the per- 
fonal attendants of our author, were carried off by an epidemic 
tHfortler. Here he had nearly fuffered a lofs of which only a 
ftudious fcholar can eftimate the amount. He had entrufted his 


baggage, containing important^etters of recommendation, a large 
fum of money, and the journal of his Welch Itinerary to a ft ran- 
ger, whom he had hired as his perfona! fervant. In his journey 
towards the fea coaft, this man was amifling on the arrival of 
the Archdeacon at Abbeville, which gave rife to the following 
mrth.diral reflections by Girald on his fuppofed lofs. 

« Firii — The lofs of his money was fomc thing, but moderate when 
compared with his other loffies ; for money was oftentimes loft, and 
oftentimes lecoveved. 


* Second — The lofs of the earl’s letters, and of his own appointment 
as Legate in W-les, was ft ill greater ; but as he knew the purport of 
them, he could, by fimilar letters from the judiciary, obtain fome kind 
of redrefs. 


4 Third — The lofs of his journals was by far the moft fevere, and in- 
dc *d irreparable, the book not being as yet publiftitd. 4< Non editor 
ft w . « ndo* 99 Life, p. xxviii. 

But the reappearance of his domeftic, with all his baggage 
fafe and untouched, drew from him the obfervation, 

4 That God oftentimes indicts with heavy tribulations thofc whom 
he loves and guides ; and at the moment when they are in the grcatell 
did refs, fticws himfelf propitious and near at hand. * Life, p. xxix. 

When Richard Cocwr de Lion departed for the Holy Land, 
Jre houfeijrrd our author m ith the Gtuation of co-adjutor to Wil- 
liam cbdl'Long Champ, liiihop of Ely, Regent of the kingdom. 

In 
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*In this fituation he might have attained either the Bifhoprick of 
Bangor or of LlandafF, but having fixed his heart on that of St 
David’s, he declined both. At length, on the death of the aged 
incumbent, he was again recommended as a fit candidate for his 
favourite fee. But his powerful connexions, as a defeendant of 
Welch princes, were deemed an unfurmountable obftaclc to his 
attaining the only preferment which he appears to have ever 
coveted *, arid a fort of double return took place. Both bifhops 
cleft appealed to the Pope \ and Giraid, pleading his caufe before 
him in perfon, prefented Innocent III. with his works, with this 
punning compliment, * Pnefentarunt vobis alii libras> fed nos 
hbros . ’ This only proved, that our author did not underftand 
the proper means to fecure a favourable reception at Rome *, for 
his adverfaries’ pounds preponderated over his books, and his 
caufe was decided againfl: him. . From this period he was in- 
volved in difputes with the fee of Canterbury and with the 
Court, although probably the perfccutions which he underwent’ 
have not been foftened in his own account of them. At length, 
wearied out with the conteft, he refigned his archdeaconry and 
church preferments in favour of his nephew Philip de Barri, to 
whom he was often accullomed to apply the verfe, 

Difce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumquc laborem, 

Fortunam ex aliis 

Giraid afterwards lived in retirement, from which he refufed 
to emerge, even when the bifhopric of St David’s, fo long the 
objeft of his ambition, was at length offered to him. He died 
at St David’s, in the 74th year of his age, and lies buried in the 
cathedral church. We have, in the w’ork before us, a moft 
beautiful engraving of his tomb. The charafter of this learned 
and zealous hi dorian items to be very judly fumined up by the 
preient tranilator. 

* Noble in his birtli, and comely in his perfon ; mild in his manners, 
and affable in his conversation ; zealous, aftive, and undaunted in main- 
taining the rights and dignities of his church ; moral in his charafter, 
and orthodox in his principles ; charitable and dilinterefted, though am- 
bitious ; learned though fuperilitious ; SUCH WAS GIRALDUS. 
And in whatever point of view we examine the charafter of this extra- 
ordinary man, whether as a fcholar, a patriot, or a divine, we may 
juilly confider him as one of the brighteil luminaries that adorned the 
annals of the twelfth century. 

The next department of Sir Richard’s work is called an intre- 
duftion to the Hiftory of Wales, from the Invafion of Britain by 
the Romans, down to the year 1118, when Giraid made his pro- 
grefs. This introduftion does not quite merit the extenfive title 
which it bears. It is rather to be entitled a Diflertation upon the 
Campaigns of the Romans in Ws^les, with a very minute, and, 

we 
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we have no doubt, valuable and curious account of the military* 
roads, Rations, fcuJpture8, &c. which Rill preferve the memory 
of their conqueRs. Many of their monuments are engraved with 
great beauty, and the labour of the antiquarian and artiR have 
been by no means confined to fuch as occur in Wales. Mucli of 
this learning, however interefiing, is entirely out of its proper 
place. It would have formed the grounds of an excellent arche- 
ological effay, but has no relation to Girald Barri, who but 
rarely alludes to the Romans, their conqueRs, or their monu- 
ments, during his whole progrefs. We muR confefs we fhould 
have been more edified by an account of the ancient Britifh man- 
ners and hiRory, from the period of the retreat of the Romans, 
till the 12 th century. This would unqueRionably have thrown 
light upon the Itinerary of Giraldus *, but this whole fpace is 
hurried over in lefs time than is allotted to any individual Roman 
road •, and therefore, we think Sir Richard Hoare has been fo far. 
guilty, both of the fin of commiflion and omifiion. 

We next arrive at the work of Giraldus himfelf, which is, as 
we have already repeatedly hinted, a journal of his travels 
through Wales, when preaching the Crufade, under the aufpices 
of Baldwin, Archbifhop of Canterbury. Every day's journey is 
ftri&ly meafured out *, and the moving accidents 4 by flood and 
field, * the detention at ferries, and the lack of guides, as piteouflv 
detailed as if the fuflerers had a&ually made the tour of Wales 
under all the difadvantages of the prefent day. To be fure, in- 
fte.ui of a broken poRchaife, Baldwin and Girald were occa- 
fionally hampered by the obRinacy of fome Rubborn chieftain ; 
and inRead of being ferved with chickens in their (hells to 
breakfaR, they had the animating and fublime riik of being 
mafiacTed at the next turning, and bequeathing their names to 
fome i wood of revenge,' or 4 den of mourning . 9 In the 
ftyle of this ancient journal, we acknowledge a tone of per- 
fect veracity in what Giiald avouches upon his own know- 
ledge, and of fuperftitious credulity concerning church miracles, 
or whatever concerned the craft of the 4 Great Diana 9 of the 
period. Such a document, in a period of fo great antiquity, is 
invaluable; becaufe wt$ not only learn from thence, with fome 
accuracy, what was^he,, Rate of the country at the time, but we 
alfo become acquaintW%ith the progrefs of fociety*. and the effect 
of the ancient fchoiaftie education upon our author and his com- 
panions, certainly the beR informed men of the age. In a word, it 
prefents us with a map, not only of the country itfelf, but of the 
manners of the inhabitants, the more valuable, as it was pourtray- 
aj^by one who was ignorant of the extent of the (Vrviie which in 
jp£l aft refpe& he was rendering us, and who imagined he was re- 
^ ’ eordimj 
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cording fa£s, when he was only mating us acquainted with the 
weaknefles to which, in a certain Aate of fociety, the human 
mind is inevitably incident. As a defcription of the face of the 
country, and as an index to the feelings of its inhabitants dur- 
ing the reign of Henry II., the Itinerary and its fupplement fur- 
yiifh feparate obje&s of confideration. 

In the former refpecl, although the value of Girald’s work is 
univerfaliy acknowledged, it is to us comparatively an uninterefting 
fubjed of review. We can only allow its very important merit, 
hiftorieally lpeaking, while the minute and local nature of the 
information conveyed is beyond our criticifm, and, when uncon- 
ne£ted with hiilory, is perhaps not very deferving of inveftiga- 
tion. Yet fome of Girald’s topographical defcriptions are in 
themfelves very ftriking •, and perhaps we cannot feleft a more 
favourable fpecimen of his ftyle, and of Sir Richard Colt Home's 
jranflation, than the noted account of the Abbey of Llanthoni. 

4 In the deep vale of Ewyaa, which is about an arrow-fhot broad, 
encircled on all fides by lofty mountains, Hands the church of St John 
the Baptift, covered with lead, and an arched roof of ftone ; and, con* 
fidering the nature of the place, not unhandfomely conftru&ed, on the 
very fpot wheie the humble chapel of David the Archhifhop had for- 
mcily Hood, decorated only with mofs and ivy. A fituaiion truly cal- 
culated for religion, and more adapted to canonical difcipline, than all 
the monalteries of the Britifh ifle. It was founded by two hermits, in 
honour of the retired life, far removed from the buftle of mankind, in 
a folitary vale watered by the river Hodeni. From Hodeni it was 
called Lanhadeni, for Lin figniiies an ecclefiallical place. This deriva- 
tion may appear far-fetched, for the name of the place in Welfh, is 
Nanthodeni. Nant fignifies a running dream, from whence this place 
is Hill ('ailed by the inhabitants, Landewi Nanthodtni, or the church of 
St David upon the river Hodeni. The Engl i/h therefore corruptly call 
it Lanthoni, whereas it (hould either be called Nanthodeni, that is, the 
brook of the Hodeni, or Lanhodcni, the church upon the Flodeni, 
Owing to its mountainous fitnation, the rains aie frequent, the wind* 
boifterous, and the clouds in winter almoft continual. The nir, though 
heavy, is healthy ; and difeafes are fo rare, that th<* brotherhood, when 
worn out by long toil and afilidlion during their refidtrice with the 
daughter, retiring to this afylum, and to their mothers lap, foon re- 
gain ttieir long wifhed for health: for as my topographical hiilory of 
Ireland teilifies, in proportion as we procud to the eallward, the face 
of the iky 13 more pute and fubtde, and the air more piercing and in- 
clement ; but as we draw nearer to the wdlward, the air becomes more 
cloudy, but at the fame time is more temperate and healthy. Here 
the monks, fitting in their cloifters, enjoying the frtfh air, when they 
happen to look up towards the horizon, behold the tops of the moun- 
tains as it were touching the heavens, and herds of wild deer feeding 
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f>n their fimumts : the body of the fun does not become vifible above* 
the heights of the mountains, even in ferene weather, till about the 
firll hour, or a little before. A fpot truly fitted for contemplation, a 
happy and delightful fpot, fully competent, from its firflt eOablifhment,. 
to fupply all its own wants, had not the extravagance of Englifh lux- 
ury, the pride of a furoptuous table, the increafing growth of intem- 
perance. and ingratitude, added to the negligence of its patrons and 
prelates, reduced it from freedom to fervility ; and if the ftep-daughtcr, 
no lefs envioufly than odioufly, had not fupplanted her mother, * — 
I. p.68.69. 

This rival ftep- daughter, founded at Gloucefler, under the pa- 
tronage of Milo Earl of Hereford, was originally a cell of the 
mother church of Llanthoni in Wales. Sir Richard Hoare* in his 
notes, gives us an animated picture of the charity by which the 
foundation was diflated, as well as of the reluctance with which 
Robert de Betun, originally prior of Llanthoni, compelled to a- 
bandon that folitary and romantic fpot, fought preferment in a* 
more Afe and wealthy, but lefs interefting country. This Ro- 
bert de Betun had been created Bifhop of Hereford in 1129, 
having been the fecond prior of the monaltery of Llanthoni. 

4 Robert de Braci was the third prior of this abbey ; during his time 
the peace and tranquillity of this religious ellablifhment was fo com- 
pletely destroyed, by the continual incurfions and depredations of the 
neighbouring Welfh, that the rtfidence became infupportable : he ap- 
plied to Robert de Betun, his predeceffor, for advice and relief on be- 
half of his diftreffed brethren. The feelings and conduct of the bifhop 
on this melancholy occafion, are fo truly pathetic and charitable, that I 
fhall give them in the words of his biographer 5 “ Singulariter auteni 
fuccurrebat ammo, graviufque torquebat conventus Lantbonne inter bar- 
baras gentes deprehenfug. Audit fpoliatos fcmel et fecundo. Audit 
vidlualia jejunis defecifie, nec alia jam pofle tuto convedtari. Dolet, 
anxiatur, luget, tanquam omnes trucidaffet. Afcivit ad fe conventum, 
tradidit cia domos fuas, capellam, horrea, cellaria, cieterafque necef- 
fareas officinas, redditus infuper epifcopales, quantum nccdlitatibus 
corum fufficere poilit. Interim qussfivit et invenit cia locum habitati- 
onis apud Gloccftriam, ex pen fas dedit ad mdificandum. Secundo anno 
tranftulit illuc conventum, 99 

‘ Many other particulars concerning Robert de Betun may be found 
in his life, written by William de Wycumb, Prior of Lanthoni, and 
printed by Warton in his Anglia Sacra, from which 1 fhall feledl ano- 
ther anecdote, as relating to the convent of Lanthoni. On his promo- 
tion to the fee of Hereford, he is faid to have quitted his retirement 
with reluctance ; and on reaching the (ummit of the Hattetel hills, and 
looking back to the fandtuary he had left, he burft into a flood of tears, 

J >d could with difficulty be removed from the fpot : his Heady partiali- 
^bnd affedtion to the community of which be was once a member, 
ere amply exemplified by his generous and charitable condudf towaids 
louring the period of its diftreft . 7 I. p. 79. 80. 

Vro in 
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From the fpecimen which we have given, it may be noticed, 
that Girald is fpirited and juft upon iubje&s, where mod monk- 
ifh hiftorians are turgid anu little fctupulous of veracity. We 
may therefore truft, fo far as the author quotes his perlonal 
obfervation, to the teftimony which he has given us of the ftate 
of the towns, caftles, and religious houfes which he had occafion 
to defcribe; and had we any doubts on the fubjeff, they would 
be removed by the induftry of the Editor, who has not failed to 
follow his original through every winding of his journey, and 
who, we find, corroborate^, from the prefent ftate of many of 
the buildings defcribed by the Cambrian, the account rendered 
of them in the Itinerary. 

But although topographical inquiries are worthy of deep at- 
tention, becaufe they often tend to confirm or difprove the 
details of hiftory, yet, when remote from the fcene of action, 
we niuft admit that we are more deeply engaged by what 
relates to the ftate of human manners, than the mere fads 
that the church of St Germain is fituated * three or four miles 
from Rhayader in Radnorfhire, on the right hand fide of the 
road, from thence to Llanniddloes ; * or that the two caftles, 
newly ere&ed on the Tracth Mawr, are * one called Oeudraeth, 
belonging to the fons of Conan, fituated in Evionyth, towards 
the northern mountains; the other, named Carn Mardryn,* &c. 
Our attention has been, therefore, principally engaged by the 
numerous traits of "Welch manners with which Girald has 
divedified his journal. He often favours us with hiltorical 
anecdotes ; and although he yet more frequently gives fuper- 
llitious details of miracles and prodigies, we are not to view- 
even thele anilin with too faftidious an eye. To know what 
men believe, is one mode of eftimating what they are. Befides, 
fuch tales are rarely told, without bringing out feme circum- 
llance refpetling the habits and cuftoms of the a&ors. For 
example, in the tale of the fpetlre who appeared to Henry, we 
have a flight fpecimen of the Engiilh of that early period. In 
thefe refpe&s, fuch legends may be even’ more valuable than the 
fa£!s of hiftory herfelt ; for the dry detail of the annals of a 
rude people are only interefting to their defeendants ; whereas, 
whatever tends to afeertain the manners of an early ftage of 
fociety, is a ftep gained in the hiftory of mankind. 

Among the cuftoms which Giraldus and his commentator 
have thus preferved, we cannot help diftinguifhing very many 
which are Hill common in Scotland. The ftrange kind of divi- 
nation pra&ifed by infpe£ling the blade-bone of a fticep, Voh F. 
p. 192. is not entirely worn out in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The 
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The cloth made by the Welch for their garments, was called* 
Breachan ; and the fame name is, in old ballad poetry, given to 
the Highland tartan. 

* He turned him right and round about, 

And rowed him in his breachan j 
And laid him down to fey a deep, 
l 9 the Lawiands o* Buleighan. * 

The curious account given by Sir Richard of the Druidical 
ceremonies obferved on the firft of November, immediately re- 
cal to a Scotchman the fuperftitious fports of Hrdlow-E’en. 

4 The autumpal fire is ftill kindled in North Wales, being on the 
eve of the firft day of November, and is attended by many ceremonies ; 
fuch as running through the fire and fraoke, each cafting a ftone into 
the fire, and all running off at the conclufion, to efcape from the black 
ftiort-tailed fow ; then hipping upon parfoips, nuts, and apples ; catch- 
ing up an apple fufpended by a firing with the mouth alone, and the 
fame by an apple in a tub of water : each throwing a nut into the fire ; 
and thofe that burn bright, betoken profperity to the owners through 
the following year, but thofe that burn black and crackle, denote mis- 
fortune. On the following morning the (tones are fearched for in the 
fire, and if any be raiding, they betide ill to thofe who threw them in. * 
Vol. II. p. 315. 

The burning of nuts is mentioned at great length by Burns, 
and is in univerfal obfervance in Scotland, though the augury n, 
limited to love affairs. The ducking for apples, and fnatching 
at them when fufpended, are aifo common practices. The 
paffing-bell, mentioned as having been formerly ufed in Wales, 
is, or at lead was, within thefe few yeats ret lined in fome parrs 
of Scotland. The beadle went before the coffin, alternately 
ringing a fmall handbell, and reciting part of a pfalm, or at lead 
fome religious rhime, in a very lugubrious tone. Many other 
curious coincidences might be mentioned. 

In the laft part of his work, which is a defeription of Wales, 
Giraldus gives us two formal and diftin£V treat ifes on the good 
and bad qualities of his countrymen. Thefe run very much 
into each other. For example, we learn from the firft, that the 
Welch were the moft fober and abftemious of men, when living 
upon their own account j but from the i’econd, that they amply 
indemnified themfelves, when they had an opportunity of feed- 
ing on free coft. In the firft, they are praifed for the daunt* 
3efs courage with which they expofed their naked bofoms to the 
fpears of tire mailed Normans ; in the fecond, cenfured for their 
bafe and diflionourable cuftom of flying when fteadily oppofed* 
Among their virtues, is enumerated that of continence ; among 
their Vices, a bad habit of marrying their coufins-german ; 
*fid finally, Giraldus, as an Englilhman, gives his advice how 

Wales* * 
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Wales may be beft fubdued and governed, while, as a Welch- 
man, he inftrufts his countrymen, in a feparate chapter, how they 
may heft rebel again ft and refill the Saxon domination. There 
can be, however, little doubt, that, in his heart, he was a true 
Welchman, as is evident from the conclufton of his work, 
which we (hall extract, as a fpecimen both of the original and 
of the tranilation. 

* The Englifli, I fay, fight in order to expel the natural inhabitants 
from the ifiand, and fecure to ihemfelves the pofiefli m of the whole ; 
but the Welfh maintain the *confii&, that they, who have fo long en- 
joyed the fovereignty of the whole kingdom, may at leatl fifid a hiding- 
place in the word corner of it, among ft the woods and marfh:a ; and, 
bamfhed, as it were, for their o deuces, may there in a ftate of poverty, 
for a limited time, perform penance for the excdTes they committed in 
the days of their profperity. For the perpetual remembrance of their 
former greatnefs, the recolle&ion of their Trojan defeat!, and the 
high and continued majefty of the kingdom of Britain, may draw 
forth many a latent fpark of animofity, and encourage the daring 
fpirit of rebellion. Hence, dming the military expedition which 
King Henry the Second made in our days again ft South Wales, an 
old Welftiman at Pencadair, who had faithfully adhered to hirn, 
being defired to give his opinion about the royal :«rmv, and whether 
he thought that of the rebel* would make refiftanee, and what would 
i;e the final event of thib war, replied, “ This nation, O king, may 
now, as in former times, be harafted, and in a great mealure weakened 
and detlroyed by your and other powers, and it will often prevail by 
/t«* laudable exertions ; but it can ne’ er be totally fubdued through the 
wrath of man, urdefs the wrath of God fhali concur. Nor do I rhink, 
»hdt any other nation than this of Wales, or any other language, 
win 1 ever may hereafter come to pal’s, fhali in the day of fevere exa- 
mination before the Supreme judge, anfwcr for this corner of the 
earth. ” II. 360, 361. 

Sir Richard ffoare’s part of the work is refpettably execut- 
ed. The Englifli is good, and yet preferves that fort of for- 
mality which is not unpleafing in perufing an ancient audior, 
and which, indeed, is the necefthry confluence of a JiteMl and 
fiithful trauflition of a topographical work, where it is irnpof- 
fible to recall the fentences upon a freer model, without injuring 
the authenticity of the tranilation. The tranflator’s notes and 
fupplement convey all that we can reafonably defire for the ii~ 
lullration of the text, although they want the difplav of that 
varied lore with which late commentators have fome times 
adorned fuch fubje£ts. A more intimate acquaintance with 
ancient poetry might have added fomethmg to thefc lucubra- 
tions* For example, there is a long and moll cuiioas romance* 
or romantic hiftory, in the Britilh JMufcum, on the exploit of 

% Guaiincr, 
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Guarine, which would have enabled Sir Richard to throw much 
light upon the hiftory of that famous champion. Fordun {hould 
have been confuted concerning the hiftory of Merlin Wyllt or 
Silveftcr* Sir Richard would have feen from that early authority, 
that the prophet died, not in Wales, but in the Silva Calydonia, 
and was buried at Drummelziar ( tumulus Merlini), We alfo think 
Sir Richard might have lightened his labours a little, by appealing 
to Drayton, and other ancient Englifh poets; and are rather 
furprized, when he defcribes Barri, that he omits the famous 
verfes of Spenfer, on the fubjeft of the din heard amid its rocks, 
which he poetically imputes to the fpirits labouring to complete 
a duty impofed on them by Merlin, as {till expecting the return 
of their talkmafter. But, although fome of thefe little fringes 
and ornaments might have been introduced with good efFeft, 
we are far from thinking that the commentator has been idle or 
indifferent. Much valuable and curious matter is drawn from 
the Cambrian bards, with fome very fpirited Englifh verfions of 
their poetry, by Richard Fenton, Efq. The following is a fpeci- 
men from his tranllationof the Hirlas, or Drinking-Hornof Owen. 

* Cup-bearer, when 1 want thee moft. 

With duteous patience mind thy polt. 

Reach me the horn, I know its power 
Acknowledged in the focial hour ; 

Hirlas , thy contents' to drain 
I fed a longing, e’en to pain : 

Pride of feafls, profound and blue, 

Of the ninth wave’s azure hue. 

The drink of heroes formed to hold. 

With art enrich’d and lid of gold ! 

Fill it with bragawd to the brink, 

Confidence-infpiring drink ; 

Then fill’d, the horn to Gwgan bear, 

Warrior of the brow fevere, 

Whofe gallant aftions loud proclaim 
His title to the cup of fame ; 

Bold in their couth?, un match’d for fpeed 
Are the whelps of Gronnvy’s breed ; 

Roufed to battle, who can ftand 
The force of the refiftlefs band. 

Who, in every confliift hard. 

Merit well the bright reward ; 

Valued chiefs in hidden fhout. 

Deliverers from difgracdul rout ! 

Whofe guardian voices ever near 
Sabrina’s fhepherds joy to hear, 

Whofe fame on record fiiall be found, 

, So long as horns and mead go rouud. * II. p. 2 to. 220. 

* The 
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The notes, as well as the original of Giraldus, (apply fome 
admirable fubje&s for modern poetry ; and we were not fur- 
prized, though much pleafed,, to meet, in the courfe of our 
reading, with many of the incidents and heroes of Southey*? 
Madoc. We have, for example, 

4 That hot and unexpefted charge 

On Keiriog’s bank - - — 

and Berwyn’s after ftrife . 9 

We recognized alfo, with pleafure, our friends Ithys, Cyvei- 
lioc, and even old Goagan of Powisland. Giraldus, too, fur- 
nilhed Southey with the interefting anecdote Concerning the 
difinterring of old King Owen ; in which unworthy operation* 
we are afraid, the archdeacon was himfeif an affiftant. 

This work is moil beautifully printed, and adorned with en- 
gravings, both of the monuments of antiquity, and of th£ 
Icenes traverfed by the Miflionaries of the Crufadc. It is | 
fplendid prefent to Wales; and he will deferve well of Ireland, 
and we will add of Britain, who fhall give an edition of the 
Topographia Hibertme, as well tranflared and illuftrated. 


Art. XIII. RecoUcftions of Paris in the Tears 1802, 1803, 1804, 
and 1805. By John Pinkerton. 2 Voh 8vo. pp. 1025. 
Longman Sc Co. London, i8c6> 

*VX 7 " e have long known Mr Pinkerton as a laborious, polemical 
' * antiquary, and a diligent compiler of antiquarian hiilory, 
in a mofl abfurd and detdlable ftyle. We expelled fomething 
interfiling, however, from the Parifian recollections of a man 
fo learned and iudullrious ; and after being quite fickened with 
defer iptions of the galleries, gardens, dinners, and fpeftacles of 
l^ris, we looked forward with much fatisfa&ion to the more fub~ 
flaruial entertainment of Mr Pinkerton’s erudition and originality, 
k was infinitely confolatory, therefore, for us to read in his pre- 
face, that many of the topics of which he was to treat, 4 were 
fuch as did not occur in the works of fugitive travellers ; * and 
that new views were introduced on the mod trivial, for the in- 
ftruclion as well as the amufement of his readers. 

On turning, with fome impatience, to the work itfelf, ^ve were 
highly gratified to find the firft chapter prefented urider the im- 
posing title of 4 General Ideas, * and prepared outfeived for the 
ilifculfion of fome profound and comprehenfive maxims as to tha 
fucceflion of political events, and the revolutions of empire, o t 
a: leaft for the exposition of fome grand principles for the diicri- 
voju vm. no. 16 , lie mination 
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ruination of national charafter, or the rorre£Hon of prejudices, 
Inflead of this, however, we were mortified to difcover, that Mr 
Pinkerton^ ‘ general ideas' confided entirely of a "very few mif- 
Cellaneou$ fiBs with regard to the city of Paris, arranged in the 
mod fantaftical order that can well be imagined. We are there 
told, that the water’ of the Seine is greenifh 5 and that* in the 
Place Dauphine, there is a fuperb monument to the memory of 
General Defaix ; that the Emperor Julian admired Paris as a place 
of refidences and that it is warmer than London in -Cummer : 
that the river was frozen over for a fortnight in 1802 ; and that 
- the people there do not burn coals, but wood. The next chapter, 
which is entitled, * Of the Environs of Paris/ is Hill worfe. It 
contains abfolutely nothing that can be called information j and 
the fum of its topographical description, we think, amounts to. 
this : That there is a pi&urefque iiland at Charenion •, and that St 
Cloud is a delightful village : that the road from it to Paris is light- 
ed by reverberating lamps ; nnd that, at Moilt Martre, there are 
ale-houfes where the common people dance and eat fid lads. We 
are likewife informed, that, on one of thefe occafions, the floor 
gave way, and that feveral of thefe merry perfons were fufibcated 
in the rubbifln 

All this, we muft confefs, rather diiheartened us ; bat our afla- 
pifhment, it will eafily be believed, was extreme, when vve diicover- 
ed, as we went on, that our plodding, pedantic, pugnacious arch- 
icologift, who left this country with a confirmed character for all 
thefe accorrplifhments in 1802, was, in the courfe of three little 
years, transformed into a ftrangc likenefs of a Parifian petiUmaitn ; 
was become a profound critic in wines, dreffed diflies, and orna- 
ments for the fable \ was in raptures with the freedom and gal- 
lantry of the French ladies \ prattled pieces of philofophifm about 
adultery and the laws of divorce •, and, afie&ing am air of the 
molt amiable Hourckrk , indicated the profoundelt contempt for 
the ufages and fafhions of this melancholy ifland. 

Mofl of our readers have probably had the misfortune to meet 
with feme ill-conditioned young man recently returned from the 
Continent, burfting with admiration of every thing French, and 
with derifion for every thing Englifh \ enraptured with the lan- 
guage, the m&nners, the poetry, the principles, and philofophy, 
of. the gre^Ufction % fneering at our broad cloth and fea cord, and 
uttering original pleafantries on the fubje& of roalt beef, 

&nd connubial fidelity. A petfonageof thisdeferip- 
tion is faid, inour vulgar tongue, to he Jbrencbifed s and the word 
h fb?V<ry expreffive, that we muft be permitted to make ufe o£ 
it. have filen various deferiptions of perfons who have 

one this: faluurry proeefs, from gentlemen out of livery, to 
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rich Weft Indians ; but, until this time, it never was our fortune 
to meet with a Frenchified pedant; and truly the operation, we 
conceive, could fcarceiy be performed on a more untoward fub- 
je£t ; the natural anxiety, ftifthefs, and ferioufnefs of the origi 
nal chara&er, running into very lingular combinations with the 
flippancy and petulance of the new one, and occafionally forming 
contrails of /a very amufing defeription. It is the fpe£lacle of this 
extraordinary metamorphofis, which gives thefe volumes all the 
interell they poflefs. Mr Pinkerton's partiality for every thing 
French is quite ludicrous and unbounded : not only their dinners,' 
wines, exhibitions, falhions, and fruits, are incomparably fupe- 
rior to ours, but their men and women, their marriages, baths, 
taftes, tempers, mobs, and artifts, are equally delightful : nay, 
their ftyle of gardening is infinitely more pleafing than ours, and 
their ftatuaries much fuperior to thofe of Rome and Athens. 
All this optimifm, too, is delivered in a ftyle fo exquifitely com- 
pounded of the author's old lcholaftic and his new gallant phrafe-* 
ology, that the refult is fomething quite grotesque and original. 
We muit gratify our readers with a few ipecimens of thefe iu- 
terefting rccolle&ions. 

* The hour of dinner being fo late at Paris, the formerly enchanting 
meal of fupper has become almofl unknown. Hence it is generally in 
the half hour of the defert, when the rofy or white champaign iparklea 
in the glaf3, that the French ladies difplay their molt fafeiuating powers. 
AHuming, as it were, the character of atlrelfes, they attack the men, 
or defend themfelves, with the molt brilliant corrufcations of wit ami 
humour, of affected fimplieity, or the molt refined fhrewdnefs and dii- 
ccrnmcnt of character. Their eyes alfo become fo expreffive and im- 
paffioned, that they feem to wield, like Circe, the rod of enchant* 
ment. 

4 Diderot has fomewhere imputed to the Britifli fair an apparent 
pride, coldtiefu and difdain ; nor can it be wondered that fuch impref- 
"iions are made by fome Englifli women upon Frenchmen; for the French 
ladies may certainly be faid to form a perfect contrail, being warm, 
humble, and alluring. A French woman always looks upon even a 
It ranger as if fhe would be happy to converfe with him. Her eyes ne- 
ver fail to lay, 44 Pray, my good fir, talk to me* ” Perpetually and 
inteniely confcious of her lex, the regards the fociety of men as the 
fummit of her felicity. Dili ntere fled in her prepolfeflions, Ihe follows 
the bent of nature, and not the dictates of avarice. And it. not rarely 
happens, that they are as Heady in maintaining* an attachment, as they 
are warm in its formation. The ladies of the fouth .of JfVanoe, fome 
of them defendants perhaps of the ancient Greek colonies, ares parti- 
cularly celebrated for the fweetnefs of their countenance, thefn finite 
expreffion pf their eyes, and the warmth of their confutations. „ A fair 
Lyouefc may be faid to form one of the molt enchanting objc6ls in the 
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univerfe ; and tlie Grecian graces feem to have glided thus far to the 
north* Yet the Frenchmen often fpeak with rapture of the Italian and 
Spanish women as being yet more divine. The mod celebrated beauty 
of Paris, Madam Tallien, i$ a Span ifn lady ; and the generals have 
often Italian favourites* * Vok I. p. 25 — 27* 

This defeription ferras to have inflamed our gallant author's 
imagination to a degree of poetical infpiration ; and, blending 
certain claffical images, as is his manner, with his modern recol- 
le£lrons, he conclude# by exclaiming, c It is no wonder, then, 
that an Englifli traveller feels as if he were in the ancient ifland 
of Cyprus ; or at Rome, during the games of Flora, when the 
courtezans danced naked on tins ftage. * He is afterwards kind- 
enough to inform # the inexperienced traveller, that the French 
fair do not grant their favours, without previous feleftion, diffi- 
culty, and devotion;' and after giving hi mfelf, for fome time, 
the ridiculous airs of un famine <5 bonnes fortunes , he partly com- 
municates the fecret of his fuccefs, in the following fhort fen- 
tence, which, of itfelf, we really think, might juftify the account 
we have hitherto given of this publication. 

* The French wines alfo, certainly excite the amorous pafliona ; and 
may be regarded as one caufe of a Angularity obferved in all ages, the 
gaiety, petulance, and falacity of the French male, which fo powerfully 
feducc the females of other countries, * p. 28. 

After this, it will not furprife the reader to find Mr Pinkerton 
joining wirh the Pari flan beaux efprl*s % to ridicule our prcfecu- 
tions for erinu con . in cafes where i a man of fpirit would have 
recourfe to' the fword or piftol, if he wiflied to quarrel about 
fueh trifles. * He reafbna alfo on the fubje£l of divorce, in the 
following pious and convincing manner* 

* In the new civil code, one chief reafon afflgned for a divorce, is a 
complete diflonance of temper. And certainly, as marriage could never 
be intended, either by God or man, to produce mutual mifery, it would 
feem that no jufler caufe can be afflgned. Milton in vain attempted to 
introduce it into tbe Englifli laws, which allow no divorce, except for 
infidelity, — too frequently a matter of laughter in France. With an 
equal knowledge of human nature, the French code permits the wife 

. fo fuc for a diyorce, if the hufband keep a fervant maid or other con- 
cubine in the fame hotife ; an outrage generally too powerful for female 
feelings. * I. 32* 

But our author vs not Frenchified upon points of gallantry 
alone he is anxious to perfuade his readers, that he has ac- 
quired all .the fprightlinefs and pleafihg prattle of that facetious 
people, and, in 30a evil hour, has yielded to the temptation of 
efiavtog; his talent at lid# and ingenious trifling, in the follow- 
ing other pa%es. 
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* This work may be faid, in fome decree, to refemble the city of 
which it treats, and the people whom it delineates* 

J’aime tous lea genres, hors le genre ennuyeux. 

In order to avoid the tedious 1 nature of continual defeription, occa- 
sional chapters (hall be mterfperfed of a different character* Nay, as, 
in Paris, you pa-fs rapidly from a tricing or difagreeable objc&, to one 
<of the greateft utility and magnificeuce, the like freedom fhafl be ufed 
iu this picture. Yet the author fliall not afptre to the licenfe of 
Montaigne, who, in his chapter on boots, has not faid one word con- 
cerning boots, though he have treated of atmoft every thing elfe. 

* It is to be regretted that, when titles were abolifhed in France, the 
titles of books weic not alfo included in the profeription ; for numer- 
ous are the works publiihed at Fans, and elfewhere, which might as 
well have appeared without any titles at all 5 and where, a3 in the 
Hebrew, the reader may begin at the end. But, as the facetious Count 
Anthony Hamilton fays in his tales, Mon ami le bilicr , commences par le 
commencement^ s'il vbus plait 9 * My dear friend the ram, begin at the 
beginning, if you pleafe, ’ fo fhail we proceed to the fubje& of this 
chapter, which is the Neology, a name which may be extended to the 
new forms of compofition, and new phrafes, as well as the new words, 
introduced by the French Revolution. * Vol. I. p. 38-39. 

This, it will be admitted, is fufficiently melancholy : perhaps 
it is a part off the fame joke, that there is not in the Whole 
chapter a Angle new word or phrafe fpecified; though, unlike 
the Eflays of Montaigne, it contains nothing upon any other 
fubjedt ; but a drawling difquifition upon 4 words which have 
been attempted to be introduced by writers of an ufurped and 
meteoric -reputation, and which have been already effaced by the 
fpunge of oblivion. * There are diverfe other pieces of wit, 
Scattered through thefe volumes; fuch as the author’s fly queftion 
to one of the botanical profeflbrs, 4 Who was the perruqnier of 
his orange trees i 9 which were cut into round tops ; his face- 
tious defeription of dinner, as * that folemn hour of conviviali- 
ty, alike agreeable to infancy * youth, and age ; * and his remark, 
that 4 the Hall of the General AtTembly, National Convention, 
&c. was uncarpeted, whence, the feet becoming chilled, the 
head became hot, and the consequences are known to all Europe, 
forming another chapter of great events from little ca life's . 9 
Brilliant, however, as thefe fallies of Mr Pinkerton’s \vit are* in 
this elaborate performance, we can gather from one or two 
traits, that he is not girted with any great felicity of extempore 
repartee; and that he has fometlmes been made the object of a 
farcaftic pleafantry, to which he did nojt know ho* U > reply. 
He fpeaks with vehement dereftation, we obferve, of^ hoff fly 
pieces of malice, which are launched in the certaij#?/ that no 
*eply 4 can be given, becaufc even a repartee would feem to ac- 
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knowledge the juftice of the farcafm. Hence, ’ he continues, 
* any fuch attack is detefted, as alike infidious and cruel, par- 
taking more of the bafenefs of pcifoning, than even of the courage 
of aliaffination. * And, in another place, he fpeaks with almofk 
as much acrimony againft the learned Villoifin, who, it feems, 
had a * trick, unworthy of a great man, of launching fome un- 
expected farcafm at the moment of parting, to which he knew 
his friends could not be prepared to reply ; and which only 
{hews (in Mr Pinkerton’s opinion) how nearly a great Greek 
fcholar could approach to the character of an old woman ( 9 

Of the delicacy of Mr Pinkerton’s tafte in the fine arts, the 
reader may judge from his obfervations on the Venus de Medici, 
which, he conceives, fhould be ranked among the third or fourth- 
rate productions of the art; and from his (till more exquifite 
observation, that a ftatue, by a namelefs artift of Bruflels, * had 
a pryety and expreffion in the countenance, feldom found in the 
infipid fimplicity of the Grecian models. ’ After this, we cannot 
be furprifed to find him extolling the terraced walks, and broad 
alleys of the garden of the Thuilleries, as infinitely more beau- 
tiful than the more natural graces of an English garden ; and 
declaring, that the parts * of the park at Bruffcls, which approach 
to this form, are thofe which give lead fatisfadion . 9 Yet, 
after all, we believe moft readers will be a little ftartled, when he 
quotes the example of a bas-relief of a young woman looking 
for * jlea upon her chemife, as a (Inking example of the elegant 
fancy and amiability of the French artifts. 

There are two chapters on dinners ; and three, we think, on 
wines, in which Mr Pinkerton has retailed all the common-place 
remarks which he has been able to colled:, during his refidenco 
in Paris, on thefc interefting fubjeds. It is in fome meafurc 
ludicrous, and in fome meafure melancholy, to fee a clumfy 
faturnine man of letters giving himfelf the airs of a gourmand 
ftijous, and endeavouring to derive a miferable confequence from 
a pretended familiarity with the neweft caprices of fenfuality 
or falhion; in the gratification pf a pampered appetite, In his 
own inimitable ftyle he informs us, that ‘ oyfters are foletntily 
accompanied with w&ite wine, efpeeially chablis, particularly 
agreeable on that occafion j’ and then adds, with all the compla- 
cency OP a m^n of fuperior talents and opportunities, * The life 
of red wip^yith oyfters, (hews great want of feavoir *oivre % and 
}s even p^ijltSious to the health, as it generally produces indigef- 
tjon. * 'fifth* we are then informed, is ufuiliy eaten laft, and in 
this rein'd, as in all other, the Parifian faihioh is pronounced to 
^ jdWCtihibly prelerable to ours. 
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* ThJscuftom feems for more agreeable to the ftomach, and by prac- 
tice is found to be fo, than our fafhion of beginning with the fifh, a 
crude food, of little nutrition, and often of difficult digeftion. Indeed 
it has often appeared to me, from long experience, that what may be 
called the iatrical, or medical arrangement of the French dirties, cannot 
be furpafled ; and one would imagine that the cooks had confulted 
beneficent phyficiane. A perfon who leaves England with fo weak a 
ftomach that it baa long refufed the luxury of two dirties, may, without 
inconvenience, tafte of twenty at a French repaft . 9 Vol. II. p. 102. 

This is very comfortable intelligence ; but' the regime n of 
Paris appears to have fuited Mr Pinkerton -amazingly. He never 
received any advantage from hot or cold bathing in England ; 
but he allures us, that he 1 never returned from a Pari fi an bath, 
without feeling a marked incrcafe of appetite and health. * He 
is likevife pleafed to inform us, that theParifian phyficians have 
lately difcovered, * that a calf's foot, eaten for (upper without 
any fauce, is a remedy more efficacious than bark, in mad dif- 
eafes where that fubltance is adminiftered. ’ 

He returns again to the table ; and, after revelling in the 
Hiufter-roll of rich wines, he infults our infular talle for not 
adopting the ciaffical ornament of a plateau 

( The plateau which decorates the middle of the tahle, is often ftrew- 
cu with fine fand, of various colour*?, in compartments, and decorated 
with fmall images, and real or artificial flowers. Images of porcelain 
feem particularly adapted for this purpofe ; and the proper decorations 
are peculiar obje&s of good taile. In England, it is not uncommou 
to fee a fplendid filver vafe, containing a few oranges, or a fallad, 
placed in the middle of the table, with, perhaps, two fmaller vafet» at 
cither extremity, filled with fimiiar articles, or with bottles of favourite 
wine. Nothing can be more void of tafte, as the contents do not cor- 
refpond to the riebnefs of the vafes, and a liatue of clay might ae well 
be mounted on a horfe of gold. A bottle of wine, a few orange«, or 
u fallad, can never delight the eyes, the chief intention of the plateau ; 
and the vafea are only profitable to the filvcrfmith. * Il« 202, 2C3 
• Now, we muft debate this point with Mr Pinkerton. Superb 
vefiels of filver, we think, as well calculated to delight the eye, 
as boards covered with coloured farid j and oranges* and fallads, 
we maintain, are ebjefls altogether as comely to look on, as ar- 
tificial flowers or verdure, or even images, as our author terms 
them of porcelain. His chief objd&ion is, that they mgy pof- 
fibly be of fomc ufe to the. other fenfes, which, it muft be ad- 
mitted, the plateau never can. 

We begin to tire of this, now. We have looked through the 
bock in vain for any interefUng anecdotes of the figuring and 
commanding perfons in France 5 but this was too low an office 
for Mr Pinkerton's genius. Even of the Emperor himfdf, we 
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fcarcel? find any thing recorded, but the following obfemtion ; 
the tone and ftyle of which, we think, favours infinitely more 
of a London pot-houfe, than of an imperial palace, On receiv- 
ing the congratulations of the Inftitute on his elevation, the Em- 
peror converted familiarly with the members of the deputation ; 
and we arc requefted by Mr Pinkerton to believe, that he utter* 
erf rhe following piece of low and vulgar ftupidity. 

* He faid he did not admire ecclefiaftic writers of hjftory, who were 
apt to give diftnrtcd hues, and perhaps to rail againft incontinence 
When the y had arifen from rhe fides of other men’s wives ; but, obferv* 
ing Caprura and another cardinal within hearing, he faid with a fmile, 
«« I did not know that you were fo nigh. I. 428. 

Mr Pinkerton, however, fees nothing in ail this that is not 
very fuitable to the dignity of a fovereign 5 and proves himfclf, 
in more places than one, to have no want of charity for the ex- 
Ceffes of this extraordinary perfon. He allures us, that * the 
tranquillity of the country was generally regarded as implicated 
in the life of the chief mapiftrate ; * and that the fc hemes of 
afTaffination patronized by the Englifh, gave general difguft and 
indignation. * Amidft thefe repeated plots, * he adds, * it was 
not to be wondered at, that fame fury ihould have been excited 
by this new and bafe mode of warfare ; and the unfortunate 
death of the Puke d’Enghien was rather pitied than blamed . ’ 
Befides the fubje&s to which we have already alluded, and 
which form undoubtedly the leading and ftaple objects of Mr 
Pinkerton’s recolleflions, there are, in thefe volumes, fome very 
imperfect details of the common objects of attention at Paris j — 
the gallery of the Louvre — the garden of plants— the national 
library— and the literary inftitutions. Then i.-, likewife, a lace- 
tious collection of advertifements for wives and hutbands, and 
fome details as to the prefent methods of education in France. 
All this, however, could go but a fault way to fill up the two 
o&avo volumes, for which, we fuppofe, the author had contraft- 
ed with his bookfeller *, and accordingly he is reduced, we are 
forry to fay, to very miferable fliifts in order to make up the 
complement. In the firll place, he introduces a eonfiderable 
pamphlet of more than 100 pages, in anfwer to the general po- 
litical fpeculations of Roufleau, cutting i\ down very cunningly 
into moderate chapters, and forcing his readers to fwailow one 
every now and then between the Parifian recolle£Uon$. Then 
he is pleafed to take this opportunity of laying hefore the public 
3 vindication of his own book on Geography, from fome attack 

S ited, been made upon its political principles by Francois de 
(chateau# In the third place, he favours his readers with a 
account of the (late of literature in Polands and, finally, 
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he edifies them with a long fermori upon the folly and wicked- 
nefs of drunkennefs, which ends with confeffing that it is the 
production of a finn^r, and with * recommending this imereft- 
ing fuhj^ft to the ample coniiderarion of fome moralift, who 
might enrich his work witl# numerous examples of ancient and 
modern times, and might inculcate many precious maxims of 
legijlatiotty ethics, and humanity.’ When all thefe devices prove 
infufficient to fwell out the volume to the requifite magnitude, 
he has rtcourfe t.o two or three chapters of what he calls * frag- 
nunts’ or 4 (mall talk, 1 in which he puts down, without method 
or ceremony, all forts of anecdotes and reflexions that his me- 
mory or his common-place book can fupply him with. For in- 
ftance — 

* Napoleon is an uncommon name, but it occurs in the u Amours 
du grand Alcander. u 

* The word hi ickguard feems immediately derived from the French 
word blagwr % to lie. A foldier will call a girl of the town a blaguer^ or 

d llaguertfc, 

4 On the 1 6th O&uber 1804, ftrawberries were felling in Paris at 
twenty foils, or ten pence, a large pottle, fufficient for two peribns. 
The means of prolonging the duration of this excellent and wholefome 
fruit well deierve the attention of our ingenious gardeners. 

* Nature pays little honour to human reafon, for (he has not cveft 
trufted to it the care of our own bodies. The fuftenance of the irtdi* 
vidual, and the continuance of the fpecies, are not committed to out 
reafon,' (H. 373-5.) 

Upon the whole, we have feldom met with a more unfatisfac- 
tory or fatiguing performance than this, of which we are pre- 
paring to take leave ; and fliould fcarcely have ventured to trou- 
ble our readers with any account of it, if it had not been to re- 
cord the extraordinary transformation which the author has un- 
dergone. We earneftly hope, that a few months rcfidence among 
his rriends in this country, will rcilore him to his original cha- 
racter \ and that, in his next publication, we {hall find him bnff 
with hiltorical and geographical refearches, undiftirrbed bythfc 
nomenclature of French wines, or the recolk£liori$ of French 
gallantry. 
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Art. XIV. A General View of the Writings of Linnaus. By 
Richard Pulteney t M, l ). F. R. S. The Second Edition ; with 
Corrections , amjiderahle Additions , and Memoirs of the Author, 
By William George Maton y M. Dfc F. R. S, F. S . A. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyftcicsm , and a Vice-Preftdeni of the 
Linnean Society of London . To which is Annexed t the Diary of 
Linnaeus y written by himfelf and now Tr (inflated into Englifh , 
from the Swedtfh Manufcript in the Pojffjiot) of the Editor . 4 to* 

pp. 6 io. London* 1805. 

A s the public have been in pofftflion of the firft edition of this 
work fince the year 1781, we fball confine our notices to 
the principal additions and alterations which Dr Maton’s oppor- 
tunities have enabled him to fupply. 

The particulars which he relates of Dr Pulteney, under the 
title of Memoirs y will eafily admit of conliderable comprefhon* 
From this narrative, we colh-tt, that Richard Pulteney, the only 
one of thirteen children who arrived at maturity, was born at 
Loughborough* on the 17th of February 173c. At a very early- 
age, he imbibed, from his maternal ur.eb, a tafte for natural 
tiitiory, and efpeciaily for the ftudy of plants. Having com- 
pleted his attendance at an elementary frhool, and fubfeq ucnS 
apprentice flop to an apothecary, he commenced practice at Lei- 
ceilcr, though with no very flattering profpeefs ; for many of 
the inhabitants treated him with coldnHs and indifference, mere- 
ly becaufc he adhered to thofe Calviniftic tenets in which he had 
been educated. 

In .1750, be became a contributor of articles, chiefly botani- 
cal, to the Gentleman's Magazine. Some of his more extended 
communications, which were inferted in the Philofophic.il Tranf- 
,a£Hons, introduced him to the acquaintance and patronage of 
the Earl of Macclesfield and Sir William Watfon, and procured 
him admiiTwn into the Royal Society in 1762. His friends, 
who could appreciate his elurafter and attainments, regarded his 
fphere of life as much too humble and oblcure, and exhorted 
him to take his degree of dc&or in phyfic, and Temove to the 
metropolis. In 17^4, he accordingly obtained his diploma from 
the UniverCty of Edinburgh, though he had not in all relpccls 
complied w ith the academical regulations. His inaugural differ- 
tation,, entitled, Cinchona (Jjfcinalisy was deemed worthy of in- 
&tt' 0 p in the Thejaurus Medicus. 

«• paving now removed to London, Dt Pulteney was introduce 
by the celebrated Mrs Montagu, to his relation the Earl of 
'ffcath* who appointed him phy&dan to his perfon, with a hand- 

fome 
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fome falarv. The death of that nobleman, however, which hap- 
pened very foon after, induced the Do&or to accept of a medi- 
cal vacancy at Blandford, where, by his Hull, prudence and ho- 
nourable condu&, he foon eftablithed his profefiional reputa- 
tion, and the independence of his circumftances. 

Befides his view of the writings of Linnaeus, he published, 

4 Hiftorical and Biographical Sketches of the Progrcfs of Botany 
in England, from its Origin to the Introduction of the Linnsean 
Syftcm. * Thcfc were at firft intended as an Introduction to an 
abbreviated Englifh Flora ; but the author was reluctantly per- 
fuaded, ‘ by thofe who underftood book-making better than him- 
felf , 9 to limit his publication to the Sketches. He likqwife fur- 
nifhed fome. valuable materials for Aik in's England Delineated y 
Nichols's Htjlory of Lei cejlerjlnre^ arid Gough’s edition of Hutchins's 
Dorfet/hire . He was in habits of correfpondence with fome of 
the mod: eminent botanifts in Europe, excelled in conchology, 
and was no mean proficient in fubje&s more immediately con- 
nected with his profeffion. Such was the conftancy of his appli- 
cation, that * every vifit that he made to a diftant patient ; every 
walk that he took in the vicinity of his own refidence, furnifhed 
him with fome new fa&, or with fome addition to his mufeum* 
He was in the habit of recording every plant he faw, either wild 
in the hedge-rows, or adorning the green-houfes of his friends ; 
and the principal contents of every cabinet he infpe£!ed were 
always noted down. In fhort, our indefatigable naturalift feems 
to have taken for his motto the maxim of his great mafter, Lin- 
naeus — u Nulla dies fine linen. *' The exhauftiou, however, oc- 
Cdlioned by unremitting labour of intdle£l, by long journeys, 
and fieeplefs nights, began to affect a conftitmion which was 
never vigorous, and, on the 7th of October 1801, induced an 
inflammation on the lungs, which - proved fatal on the 13th of 
the fame month. 

With unwearied zeal in the profecution of his favourite ftudy. 
Dr Pulteney combined unfullied purity of manners, a generous 
independence of fentiment, unfeigned btnevoteoce, and a marked 
abhorrence of bigotry and intolerance. To Mrs Pulteney, he be-, 
queathed the bulk of his affluent fortune, to the Linnasan Society 
his valuable mufeum, and to the editor of the prefont work hiar 
botanical manuferipts. 

In adverting to the principal portion of Dr Maton’s editorial 
labours, it may be proper to remind our readers, that his prede- 
ceffor declaimed all pretenfions to the character of a biographer, 
and that he incorporated, in the firft part of his performance, 
only fuch particulars relative to the private life of his author* as 
fright 4 relieve the tedioufnefs of a bare account of books, , and 

conned, 
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ctmne&, in a better manner, the feries anti occafion of his publi- 
cations* * As he even regrets the feantiuefs of fuch notices, we 
■cannot charge his learned editor, who has confiderably multiplied 
them, with any deviation from the original defign ; yet fuch is 
the diftrihntton of Im materials, that when he afts in conformity 
to the views and wifhes of his deceafed friend, h*c anticipates fome 
interefting pafiages of a fubfeqrxnt part of the volume* Jn the 
event of a fecond impreffion of the book, we would fubmit to Dr 
Maton r s oonfideration the propriety of moulding his materials a- 
mw f and exhibiting a regular view of the life and writings of 
rile great Swedilh naturalitt. .. Even a feparate and connefted nar- 
rative of his life,' illudrated by occasional extracts from his cor- 
refpofkteirce, and interfperftd with fuitablc remarks, is ftill want- 
ing, to fuperfede the ekimfy and inaccurate pages of Stoever, and 
rite flimfy encomiums of the foreign FJogcs. Ltnnseus, indeed, 
cOnfumed months and years in hlcntly poring over volumes and 
the produ&kms of nature : but of the father of modern nomen- 
clature, and of the man who, by his own exertions, rofe from 
the condition of a beggar-boy to wealth, nobility, and fame, we 
are felicitous to know more than that he was ftudious and inde- 
fatigable ; and, fortunately, more may be known. Some authen- 
tic details may be traced in his own writings, or in thofe of his 
pupils and followers- The prefident of the Linnfiean Society pof- 
feflis" rhanuferipts which probably throw additional light on fome 
parts of hte life and character, and a cur it) us collection of fafts 
is annexed to the volume now before us. Without materially af- 
feftmg the itftereft with which we perufe thefe memoranda, I)r 
Matoii might certainly have formfeed us with a more circumlhm- 
tkd recital of the Lapland Tour than has hitherto appeared. The 
confideraticn, however,, that Dr Smith has dcllined the Lachtfts 
Lappanim for the pvefs, has probably reftrained his pen. 

We now hallen to announce, that our judicious editor has 
not only added to the biographical notices, but adopted fuch an 
arrangement of the critical remarks, as to preferve the order of 
chronology, and udmit the regular incorporation of the requifite 
corrections. lie, moreover, prefems us with an entire, inttead 
e)( a partial retrofpccl: of the Syjlema Natu^ f with a complete 
tabular analyfis of the Materia Medka , and with indications of 
volumes 8, 9, & *o, of the Amocnitates Academic <e y which were 
pnbliflied fince Dr Pulteney compofed his work. 

* Bidides thefe more obvious additions, notices and oh fer vat ion 3 me 
in various parts of the work, tending either to fupply what 
|he iiliWr deemed improper to be omitted, or to perfect more nearly 

g ’Vmtthor’s original plan. Since Dr Pulteney wrote, there have been 
w e&iidns of feveral of the v/orks which he mentions ; and impiovc r 
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ments in va\ ious parts of them have been fo generally adopted by the 
Linncan fchool, as to require being diitin&ly noticed in a performance 
like the prefent. Hence, in this refpe& alfo, much additional matter 
has been introduced, ferving to render the volume as complete a view’ 
of the exiting Hate of Linnaean literature, as the editor's opportunities 
of information would permit. TUefe opportunities have been greater, 
perhaps, than could be enjoyed elfewhere in the world ; and if (as will 
too probably be the cafe) he fhould not be found to have employed 
them in a manner adequate to the expectations of the public, his claims 
to indulgence can be grounded only on the various avocations and du- 
ties nect dimly attendant on an adtive profeflion. Sir Jofeph Banks 9 # 
kind permiifion to make ufe of his invaluable library ; the accurate in- 
formation and friendly a (Till an ce of Mr Dryander, one of the few fur- 
viving pupils of Linnaeus ; the communications with which be has bee«* 
favoured by Dr James Edward Smith, poffelfor of the Linncan MSS., 
library, and niufeum ; and various other advantages, the alitor cannot 
acknowledge without peculiar fat isfaCtion and thankfidnefs. 9 p. vii. viii. 

We likewife learn, from a marginal note, that Profeflor Wil- 
liams of Oxford permitted the editor to make ufe of the maim- 
feripts belonging to the Botanical Library in that Univerfuy. 

Among the notices which Dr Maton hns enlarged, and which 
might have invited him to ftili greater expaniion, are thofe which 
relate to the travelling pupils of Linnreus, whom Dr Pulteney 
had defpatchcd with dry and uninterciting brevity. Of the pth 
and ioth volumes of the JlmvemtaUs, to which Linnaeus did 
not contribute, only the titles of the papers are given j but 
we fhould have been glad to fee a more regular abiiraft of the 
5>th, both becaufe its contents are lo little known to the mere 
Knglifh reader, and becaufe, when the Doctor indulges in a little 
dilatation, we recognize the fuperior intereft of his analyfis* Wc 
extract the following iriflance, for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern. 

‘ Liunsus (as we have before remarked) derived great benefit, un- 
der the attacks of gout to which he was fubje£t, from the ufe of ftraw- 
berries. The prefent paper Hates particularly, in addition to a bota- 
nical hiflory of the genus Fragar'ui^ the circumftanees under which 
that fruit proved of fuch lingular fervlce to our author, and which in- 
duced him to recommend it to arthritic patients in general. It appear?* 
that about the end of June 1750, he experienced fo violent an attack 
as to be unable lo take either nourifhnient or tepofe for a fortnight ; 
and be could not even keep his feet quiet two minutes at a time* The 
complaint palled from one foot to the other, into hie bands, and aHo 
to other joints, afic&ing them with rednefs, (welling, and all the ufual 
appearances. A plate of ft ra wherries having been accidentally brought 
to him, whilft he in this afflicted Hate, they proved to be the oit^y 
at tick that was at all grateful to bis palate ; and after eating them he flept 
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fome hour.*?, the only time during the whole fouitecu days of his lllneff?> 
Whet) he awoke, he ate more ftrawberries ; and having again good 
fleep from midnight until the next morning, he found himfelf well e- 
nough to leave hie bed, and in fa& experienced uo pain whatever, 
though the difeafe had of courfe debilitated him extremely. The fol- 
lowing year, the gout came on again, about the fame period ; and our 
invalid being then at Drottningholm, his pale fiekly countenance ftruck 
the Queen, who very condefcendingly inquired what he would take ?- 
.Linnaeus replied, 4C Strawberries , ” which were not to be procured. 
Her Majefty, however, ordered a plate, of this fruit to be brought $ 
and having eaten that quantity, he found himfelf well enough the next 
morning to go to court. The gout returned the third year (but in a 
much {lighter degree than before), and was again cured by rtrawber- 
ries j and on its accefs the fourth and fifth times, at the fame feafon in 
the fucceeding years, the fame occurrences took place, and they were 
remedied by the faiape means. The attacks gradually became lefs vio- 
lent, and, by perfeveriag in the ufe of this fruit every Cummer, they did 
not recur at all for nearly twenty years ; indeed, we do not find that 
Linnaeus experienced a return of gout even after that interval.— -It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the writer of this difiertation pronounces 
ftrawberries preferable to any medicine hitherto difeovered, for the cuie 
of arthritic dilorders. 

* Two cafes are mentioned, Growing that, wholefome as ftrawberries 
arc univerfally confidered, they will notwithftanding ad as a poifin vti 
fottte perfons. They occa honed Jyncope , fucceeded by a petechial tfilo ■ 
rcfcence on the ikin. > p. 478 — 480. 

With refpeeb tp the propriety of fuppreffing the tables and 
notes, annexed to the Pan Suevits, in the iirft edition, we mult 
be allowed to entertain our doubts. Dr Maton's apology hefpeaks 
his modeliy 5 but ought it to be admitted ?. He tells us they are 
omitted, becaufe ‘ they would have required more numerous 
additions and corrections, to render them fuited to the exiiting 
ftate of agriculture and rural economy, than the editor's know- 
ledge of thole branches qualified him to undertake . 9 Yet, fure- 
ly, it would have been better to have retained them in their 
unaltered form, than wholly to expunge them ; or, perhaps, fome 
friend, couverfaut in the details of hufbandry, might have fur- 
niflied the fuitable amendments. The account of the Hortus 
CHjjortianuSy and of fome other works, is ftill too meagre and 
lcanty, to convey adequate notions of their contents and merits. 
We are indeed aware, that the handfome (ize to which the vo- 
lume has already attained, may be alleged as an objection to all 
the additional matters which we have taken the liberty to fuggelt ; 
and, to fpeak plainly, wc believe, with the Greeks of old, that a 
gnat book is a great evil: but a very inconfiderabie redu&ion in 
the .typography, and the omiffion of a long catalogue of the ge- 
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neric names of plants* (mere names without definitions), would 
have left room for the propofed infertions, without marring the 
lhape and proportions of the volume. * * 

Dr Maron laments that we have no view of the fyftems of 
botanifls fubfequent to Linnxus ; but if our recoiled ion be ac- 
curate, fome fueh view may be found- in Mouton-Fonrcnille’s 
* Tableaux des S^Jlemes Gene mux et Particulars de But unique. Some 
notices may like wife be colle&ed from Gerard in’& Tableau Ele- 
ment air e de Bot unique ; and the improved arrangements of Do 
juffiju’a Natural Orders have been lately ill nitrated in four vo- 
lumes octavo, by Jaumont St Hilaire. 

Having dated, without roferve, the few ii net arcs to which 
the prefent publication fee ms to be liable, we may venture to af- 
fert, that its merits greatly outweigh its defeats ; that it rnanifeiU 
candour, judgment, and diligence ; ami that it rnay be btfely re- 
torted to, us the moft commodious and accurate catalogue raijenn s 
of the Linnccan writings which has hitherto appeared. 

To futisfy our readers of the authenticity of the extraordinary 
morfel of biography, annexed, under the title of the Diary of Lin- 
nxus, we (hall employ the editor’s own words. 

* At the latter end of the year 1799, M, Fredetiiiclm, fon of Dr 
Men nan tier, Aichbilhop of IJpihla, conveyed (on certain conditions) 
to Robert Guidon, Efq. merchant at Cadiz, a variety of manuferipu 
to be printed in England. In cnnfequence of the death of IVft- Gm- 
don, however, the publication did not take place in the manner in- 
'.ended; and the mamilcript 9 , devolving to that gentleman’s executory, 
were ditpoied of by them to the publisher of this volume, but mtt 
without the heirs of M. Fredenhcim having been duly acquainted with 
all the circuinftances of the translation, Betides a confiderable number 
ot letters, written with Linnaeus’s own band, to Dr Mennander, and 
fome other papers, there is a foho rnanufeript book, containing about 
80 pages, in the Stvedifh language, and entitled 4< Vita Carol! Limai , w 
&e. M. Frcdeuheim’s coat of arms is affixed to the intide of 1 he co- 
ver ; and on the page oppolite to the tirft part of the Diary i» a note, 
oi which the following is a t ran flat ion, via. 

A< Right Reverend Bslliop, 

“ The meftengef will not wait until I have time to write. Be la 
good as to trafe, alter, and add, pro tun fapientia . ” 

4 This note is explained by the following memorandum, found among 
the papers juft alluded to : 

“ On the of January 1770, the Archiater von Linne fent from 
Upfala his Curriculum Vita (in a very circuinftantial form, and conti* 
nued by him up to that time) to Bilhop Mennander, who was then at 
the Diet, at Stockholm, with the following fhort vcbicukim, written oa 
the very document ££«■ above. This Life, which is further ni^iit lull- 
ed in the letters of the 29th of January, 1762, 30th of October, and 
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19th of November, 1769, and 24th of January, 1770, therein copied, 
and alfo Separately preferved, together with a Latin tranflation (not 
completed) by my late father, and the genealogy of the family of Liu- 
ne, made by the governor of the province, Baron Tilas, was dilated 
with all the ingenuous fimplicity of Linne, and in fome places interim- 
ed and corre&ed by himfelf. It is certainly the only life of him whol- 
ly compofed by himfelf, and of courfc the molt intcrdling and wortliy 
to be publilhed of all the other papers, among which arc fifty-live let- 
ters to his moll intimate friend from youth, who was fortunate enough 
to have chiefly contributed, if not towards rewarding this great man, 
at Ieaft towards encouraging him . 97 

* The paflages in the letters, referred to in this memorandum, are 
copied in the fame handwriting (viz. that of M» Fredenheim) at the 
head of the Diary, and arc to the following purport. 

u I have here drawn up my own panegyric, and found that propria 
lam fordet. I fnould never have fhown it to any body in the world, if 
not to the only one of all my friends, who has been unalterably fuch, 
from times when I was in lefs advantageous cirnimllances. If you 
fhould be pleafed to extract any thing from it, my dear friend, it would 
attract notice, when coming from fuch a ptu as yours, I am quite 
afhamed to lay it before you, and fhould never have done ib, had I not 

been convinced of your friendlhip and uniform fincerity. Upfala > 

Jan. 29. 1762 ” 

♦ (It would appear from this extract, that Linmeus had font his me- 
moirs to the A rchbiihop in the year [762 *, but, if wo may judge from 
a paffage in another letter, quoted below, the Archl.ifhop did not at 
tuajly receive them until the 2 zd of January, 177c-.) 

J* My principal object in wifning to fee you at Stockholm, my dear 
friend, was to bog of you, who have fhown the moll fmcere and con- 
flantt friendlhip for me, to take the trouble (when you arc at leifure) 
of writing, in Latin, my infignificant memoirs, which ought to be de- 
livered to the French Academy, as 1 am Ordinarius Exiram us Profijjfar; 
and, fince age and attendant circumftanccs admonifli me colli^cre furcinas, 
the fconer this is done the better. — - — Upfanu OH, 30. * 769. 91 

w I cannot mention my pcrfonal merits without fome preface ; for 

propria lain fsnhf, and fclf-love will here and there fnew itiVlf 

Upfafoi Nov. t 1769. ” 

“ The day before yefterday l fent, l>y a peafant, my Curriculum 
VH*> under cover to Archiater Back. Jf he flioiild not have already 
transmitted it to you, you will recollect that Archiater Back lives *op- 
poiite the cannon-fouadery yard, or the gate of it. 

“ If, when you return home, you fhoukl have time, be fo good a:; 
to think of me. It was written at various intervals, and, of courfe, 
with various degrees of attention. .Pray alter the lhape of it in any 
way pleafe, as it is intended only to flate facls. This will be the 
Jail feryke that can be rendered %o the, who now fee people of rny time 
^pf life dropping on ail tides. Ego injdh Jo Jim rjlo. — Jan. 24. 1770. 99 

* Thefe 
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* Thefe paffages explain all the circumftances coime&ed with Lia- 
nieus’s Diary, and cannot require any comment. * . » 

* The Arc^bifhop’s Latin translation extends n6 further than the 
year 1730, a period having been put to his undertaking by death* 
The Englifh translation* published at the ehd of .this volume, was made 
by Mr Tmilius* a Swedish gentleman (now refining in London)* of 
the fame family with the late Archbishop von Troth the well-known 
author;of the Letters on Iceland, Both the Style * and the arrangement 
of the original are adhered to as clofely a? poflible, and the Latin paf- 
fages are given verbatim, iti order that there might be no further devi-» 
ation from Linnaeus’s own expreffions than was abfolutely requisite. 

4 Through the greater pait of the Swedifh manufeript, the hand- 
writing is Dr Lindwall’s, who was a pupil of Linnaeus; but different 
hands a^e difeoye^able, and the materials appear to have been pnt toge- 
ther with very different degrees of attention. The writing fo in fome 
places difficult to be dceyphered ; in others the fertfe is obfeure ; and 
there is often (as the render will obferve) an abrupt tranfition, in the 
conftfu&ion, from the third "perfon to the firft. 

* The eariieft letter in the cOlledlion is dated i( Upfih> 1734 , 99 and 
bears the following fupeifcription, viz* A Mtrfie’tr M, C harks Frit Jr ic 
Menander, Eludumt en Phdnfnph 'e et Htftotre Nature Ik J Stockholm. ” 
Tlihjaff letter is dated 41 Vpfalct » Nov, 8 17^5. ” In this interval, 
I.inna ufi’s correfp on dent became Profeffor of Philofophy dt Abo, after- 
wards Bifliop of that <. tty, and lailly ArChbifhop, and Pro Chancellor 
of the'UmveHity of Upfala. He appears to have been a very warm 
and affectionate friend, and to have aififted Linuasus on various occa- 
Fioiio efientially alfeifting his mtcretls. * Pref. p. x — Xv. 

It would greatly exceed our limits to dwell minutely on thto 
curious document. As a regiffer of dates and occurrences, it 
may form the bafis of fome future life of the author j but it a- 
bounds more in fads than in traits of genips dr philofophical re- 
flexions \ and, if we could fairly judge of the ftyle through the 
medium of a literal tranflalion, we fhouid not hefitare to pro- 
nounce it Angularly clumfy and rcpulfive. The principal events iu 
the author's life are firft marfhalled iu chronological array, and 
are then mote circumftanrially related. He next recapitulates 
his lucubrations and difcoveVies in medicine. Botany, zoology, 
lithology, the 'cbaraXeriliics of his perfon, the (tattoos aiut 
honours to which he was raifed, the numerous learned focieties 
of which he was a member, the titles of his writings, the flit- 
tering teftimonies of authors^ and the names of his pupils. In 
every page, the writer is the unbltifhiqg herald of his own praiflr, 
till at length he becomes quite difgufting, and convinces us of 
the melancholy truth, that his vanity at Icalt kept pace with hw 
fcience* Hia admirers may no doubt remind us, that he only 
records Ample truths and,, in moft iftftances, only deduces from 
vol. Vtfl* no. 16 , F f riienl 
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them fueh options aa h&ft Wen ftn&ioned by the fuffmge 
of the public* The ancients, it may likewifa be faid, a re. au- 
thorities for this fort of frncerity, AU this may be very true ; 
but we feel that- Cicero and Lkmtteu* would have appeared 
with greater dignity if they had beaded left of their own He* 
ftm 5 f and vrith regard to the latter in partieufar, we cannot help 
remarking, that the purfofts Of the nattn-alrd* Which daily and 
hourly teaeh us how littfe we really know, and the infignifieance 
of individual dstiftettce in the foftem of things, are eminently 
cfeldutated tb mfpire us with humility. 

In |uftfce, however, to the celebrated Swede, it behoves Us to 
remark, that he has not veiled the lefs brilliant parts of his fob- 
and that he dates the circumdahees of hfe poverty, and his 
fufcepti^lhy of irritation* with the fame plainnefs that he com- 
memorates the tnoft flatteriiig mfiances of royal favour. Even 
his large head and carious teeth are duly entered on record * atui 
we are not allowed to $e ignorant, that he had an obliterated 
wart on the right cheek* and another on the right fide of the 
nofo* 

The ocoafiotiat blending of Latin phrafeology, or of learned 
and profeffiotfal alluftons, imparts a motiey and pedantic afpe& 
to the whokfprodu&ioju r Jfhe following particulars, however, 
are interelHog. 

4 Carl Lina^n* was brought into the world between the hdijrs of 
12 and i in the night dividing the -J-Jd and 4|d of May 1707, —a de- 
lightful feafon of the year, in the Calendar of bloray being between the 
months of frmdifctnie and forf pence* His parents received their fir 11 
bom with joy* and devoted the greSteft attention tp impreffing on h*g 
tnind the love of virtue, both m precept and example. The fame 
thing that is find of a poet, 4< hfafatur non Jk , 9 * may be ftid with- 
out impropriety of our bqtanifo From the very time that be firflt left 
his cradle# he almoft lived In his father** Sgfcfden, which was planted 
with fome of the rarer ftiruba and flower* 5 and thus were kindled, be- 
fore he was well out of Jus mother** arms, thofe fpatfc* which fbonc fo 
vividly all his lifetime, end latterly hard into fuck a flame* But his bent 
was firft decidedly difplayed on the following ccCaflon. He was fcarce- 
ly four years old when he accompanied his father fo a ftaft at Mokkn, 
and in the evening, it being a very pleafaut feafon of the year, the 
guefts feated themfelves on fome flowery turf, Itikning tp the pallor, 
who nude various remarks on the names fod properties iof the plants, 
fhowing them the root* of the Syccifa, Tormentilbi Oroides, &c* The 
child paid the moil uninterrupted attention to all he ftw and beard* apd 
from that hour never eeafed hara fling his father with ^uefUons about 
the nam*b qualities, and nature of every plant he met with ; indeed, he 
very afted more than hi* fether was able to anfwer $ but, like 
Qthei children^ he ufod immediately to forget what he had learned, and 
- efpeciiHy 
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elpeeially the names of plants* Hence the father was fomctimes put out 
of humour, and refufed to anfwer him, unlefs he would promife to re- 
member what was told him* Nor had this harfhnefs any bad cfte&, 
for he afterwards retained with eafe whatever he heard. All the child's 
powers, both of mind and body, coufpired to make him an excellent 
natural hiifonan ;—befldee his retentiven&fs of memory, he had an af- 
tQijiihijng quickuefs of fight. ' p. 51 1. 513, 

When a ftudent at the univerfity of llpfala, he informs u$> 
that * he was obliged to trull to chance for a meal ; and, in the article 
of drjefs, was driven to fuch Amts that he was obliged, when his fhoea 
required mending, to patch them with folded paper inftead of fending 
them to the cobler, * 

Of his Sv/lema Nature, ho fays it is * a work to which natural 
hiftory has never had a fellow. 4 In the year 176$, he worked at the 
1 2th or laft edition of the Syjlema Nature, and, the whole of the au- 
t|pin, on the Clavis Afedicina, which would have employed the moft 
learned men for an age.' — 4 Genera MorboruM have not bten fo 
clearly defined by any one; there is not a Tingle word in them that is 
not ufeful ; his work on this fubje&is an excellent compend for a tyro* * 

Are our mailers of the healing art fufficiently grateful to Carl 
Von Linne for the following luminous improvements and dif- 
eoveries ? 

* Pathologv, the foundation of the whole medical art, arid of all 
medical theory, has been more improved by Linneus, in hfs Cldvif Me- 
dicine of eight pages (which is a mafterpiecc in its way, and one of the 
greateft treafures m medicine)* than by a hundred authors and books in 
folio. 

4 The mechanical phylicians indeed had Ihown, that the aflion of the 
Strf'iJa conlilU in relaxing or con/hringingt according to the nature of 
their taftc ; but neither the fpecia faporis i nor their contraries* Were ex- 
plained,— much lefs the nature of the Olida* Linn § Was the firlt who 
faw that nature is balanced by contraries, and a&ed upon mtmeru 
quinnrig. He faw that the Creator bad given to animals two fenfes, 
viz. talte and fmell. 

* That the SapiJa a 61 only bn the fluids and folfds, or on the fibres. 

4 That the Qdora act only on the brain and nerves. 

4 He found that Vitia Corpcrea , as well in the fluids as the folids^ 
are only Jive in number. 

4 That the Vitia Encephalic vel Syjlematis Ntrvoji, are Kkewife 
each with the fame number of contraries. 

4 He h'kewife found that the Sapid A and Odor a are atfo Jwtf, with 
as many contraries ; and that the right indication rcfults from a Com- 
parifon of contraries with contraries. He proved this by examples, 
what can be Wronger V 

This qumtejfence of recondite knowledge is too ftrong, we are 
afraid, for the underftandlng of ordinary jfiomte \ but * the Lord 
was *witk 9 our knight of the polar itar 4 ifhitherfoever he walked 
* F f a and 
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and not only * preferved him from fire, but led him with hi* 
own Almighty hand/ and * permitted him to vifit his fecret 
council-chambers . 9 After this, we cannot wonder to find this 
illuftrious perfon teilifying of himfelf, that * no perfon ever had 
a mote folid knowledge of the three kingdoms of nature ; fo com- 
pletely reformed a whole fcience, and created therein a new xra ; 
became fo celebrated all over the world *, or fowed in any acade- 
mical garden fo many feeds ! ’ 


Akt. XV. An Account of a Journey in Africa , made in the Tears 
I Sot inf 180-2, to the Refidence of the Booflutana Nation , being 
the remotejl Point in the Ulterior of Southern Africa , to which Eu- 
ropeans have hitherto penetrated . The Faffs and Dfcriptions 

taken from a Manufcript Journal ; with a Chart of the Rout# 
From Voyage to Cochin-China. By John Barrow Efq. F. R. S. 
London. Cadell. 1 806. 

Tn reviewing Mr Barrow’s fecond volume upon Africa, in our 
■* eighth Number, we met with arTallufion to the expedition 
of^ Meffrs Trutter 3 c Somerville ; and, from the fpecimen given 
of their journal, we were inclined to think that the public fu re- 
tained a confiderable injury by its being withheld from the profs. 
Mr Barrow, into whofe hands the papers of thofe travellers 
were delivered, has very laudably fupplied this defect * and, 
though he has not publilhed the journals entire, he has given fo 
full an account of their contents, as loaves us no room for de- 
firing to fee any more of them. This abflraft he inferts (one 
does not exactly fee why) in a large volume lately publilhed by 
him, on the fubjeft of Cochin-China, which we referve fora 
future article. As a fupplement to the difcoverics in Africa, 
which we have had occafion to notice fince the commencement 
of our labours^ we (hall here give our readers fome account of 
this tracl. It furnilhes but few occafions for difeuflion or re- 
mark ; but forne of the fa£l$ which it contains, and fome in- 
ferences to which thefe give rife, are deferving of our bt-ft at- 
tention. 

This journey was undertaken by Mr Trutter, a member of the 
Cape Judicature, and Mr Somerville, thegarrifon-furgeon, by the 
orders of the Governor, in order to difeover whether anty of the 
Hottentot tribes in the interior had a fufficient (lock of cattle to 
furuiih a fupply to the colony, rendered necefiary in confequenee 
of the and drought of the preceding feafon. They were 

% a draughtsman, fecretary, and fevcral Dutch 
r * boors. 
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boors, making in all twelve Chriftians, and were attended by 
twenty-four IJottentots and four Haves. They left the Cape in 
O£tober i 8 or, and purfued a north-eafterly direction, towards 
the country of the Bosjefmans. Of thele wretched people they 
now and then met a few flragglers, always in a Hate of the utmoifc 
want, and begging a little fupplv of food to keep them from (Lov- 
ing. They appear to be altogether the rnoiV m lie ruble nation of 
which we have any account, not exceeded in penury even by the 
natives of Chili, whofe fufFerings from hunger are lb pidturcfque- 
ly described by Biron in his voyage. Through this unhappy 
tra£t of clefert the commiffioners proceeded towards the Orange 
river. Their route was of courfe marked with but few incidents 
But travellers through the fands of Africa uiually do like geo 
graphers j and, for want of towns, are obliged to introduce 
wild bealts. Accordingly, our author breaks dulinefs of Ins 
journey, by frequent anecdotes of the lions and elephants, who 
inhabit thofe diiiridts, and of the adventures which the neigh- 
bouring coionifls have at different times had with thefe fellow- 
occupants of the deferts. From time to time, too, fame Dutch 
futlers were feen, wandering as they often do irotn place to place, 
without any fixed habitation. The following description of this 
clais of colonilts dtierves to be extracted. 

* In the midft of fo oxtenfive and dreary a defart, they ’ (the travel- 
lers) ‘ were not a little furprifed, though by 110 means an umifual 
thing, to meet with a Dutch boor of the name of Kok, who, with a 
v aggou and his whole family, his Haves, his Hottentots, his cattle and 
his llu.vp, was travelling leifurely from the Orange river towards the 
darts of the colony. The dilinclin&tion of thefe people to eitablifh 
themfehes on a paiticular fpot, and to live in an)' fort of comfort, is 
very remarkable, and can only be explained on the principle of an irre- 
ii fable charm which 1111 bounded liberty and unrelliaincd poflefiion exert 
on the human mind, and which operates moil powei fully 011 him who 
has newer known the plea hires of locial life. It is a well known fact, 
that numbers of the French officers in America, led by the uupulfc of 
this principle, retired into the Indian fcttlcmcut «, threw aiide then 
clothing, painted and tatooed their bodies, and became, in every re- 
fped, lavages of a much worfe defeription than the natives, by uniting 
with their new condition nil the vices of civilized life, To rove about 
the clefert wilds of Africa, to liarafs and dviltoy the harmlcfs natives, 
to fealt on game procured by their Hottentots, and to fleep and loiter 
away the? day while jolting in his waggon, are to the Dutch boor a- 
mong the moil cxquiiite pleafures he is capable of enjoying. By indo- 
lence and gluttony, from the effects of a good* climate and free expofure 
ro air, tlule people uiually grow to a moult roue fize ; and it fullered io 
continue tlieir pu font uncontnnded mode of life, the/ may ultimately 
give birth to a sacc of Ikilagomam, on the foalhern extiermty of Ahica, 

F f 3 nor 
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r.ot inferior in Mature to their tall brethren on the oppofite coaft off 
America. p. 369. 

On arriving at the Orange river, which is exceedingly large, 
for fuch a courfe, being the onion of two branches, each fix hun- 
dred yards wide, the travellers found on the oppofite bank the 
Kora country, tolerably well peopled by a race of Hottentots, 
happy and rich in camparifon with thofe Bosjefmans whom they 
had feen in croffipg the defert. They had a ftationary abode on 
the banks of the river, and were much lefs filthy than the reft of 
their race nearerthe Cape, having, from the abundance of water, 
as Mr Barrow conje&ures, no occafion to fmear themfelves like 
the reft of their countrymen in the defert. Their features, too, 
were better •, their aftivity and ingenuity greater. They lived 
entirely on the produce of their flocks, and on wild berries, &c. 
having no veftiges of agriculture. The few metallic ornaments 
and uteu fds which they poflefs, were borrowed from the CafFres. 

In piufuing their journey through the Kora country, the 
Commilfiortera met with feveral miflionaries, particularly Mr 
Edwards and his family, and Mr Ivicherer, Cent out by the Lon* 
don Society, It does not appear, from the account of the mif- 
fionaries themfelves, that their laudable zeal, and pious labours, 
are likely foon to gain an exceeding great reward. They are 
preaching the moft abftrufe myfteries of our holy religion, to 
tribes of favages who can fcarcely count ten; and inculcati-ig a 
«„are of their immortal fouls, to miferahie creates, who, with 
all their labour, can fcarcely find fubfiftence for their bodies. 
The order of providence clearly Tecommends, that thofe child- 
ren of penury fhould firft get into eaficr circumftances, and 
then be made converts to religious tenets. In this part of Africa, 
the knowledge of the Deity*# exiftence is either not to be met 
with, or, if found at all, is To obfeure, and fo much disfigured 
by brutal ignorance, as not to be eafily recognised. And thefe 
are the people whom our miflionaries, at a great mifplaced ex- 
pence, and with a molt miftaken 7,eal, are endeavouring to 
make ChriftiaUs ; "to perfuade of the fubiimell truths which *he 
intellect of man can apprehend ; to convince of the moft refin- 
ed doftrines, which the moft enlightened underftanding can 
receive. The account which thefe worthy oum themfeyes give 
of their flock, is, indeed, a mclunchgly picture of the misap- 
plication of their means and their zeal ; and a convincing proof 
that, until the worldly comforts of the native Africans are fome- 
what extended, until their ncceiTary wants, at leaft, are in fome 
degree fuppKed, he Avail labour in vain, who tends their fpirit- 

J ti/ipttcernv, and (hall .throw away good feed among ftonea, 
fMfi dry places. The wretched ftate of manners and feelings, 
^.7 *' ’ ’ which 
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which the following paffagfe defcribes, is cte&rly the refult of 
exceflive poverty, and proves, that the perfon whq plants a 
colony in thefe countries, or introduces, by fome other; means, 
the arts which are fubfervient to common life, in its fimpleft 
forms, ia the only miffionaty whofe palm can ever be rewarded 
by the eventual converfion <$f the African tribes to the true 
religion* 4 , , 

“ They take no great care of their children,” fays Mr Kicben$r, 
€ 1 a °d never correct them, except ia a fit of rage, when they almoft kill 
them by fevere ufage> fna quarrel between father and mother, or 
the feverai .wives pf a hufband, the defeated party wreaks his or her 
vengeance on the child °f the conqueror, which in general lofes its life* 
The Bosjefmans will kill their children without remorfe, on various oc- 
cafions, as when they are UMhaped, when they are in want of food, 
when the father of a child has forfaken its mother, or when obliged to 
Hy from the boors or others* in which cafe, they will ftrangle them, 
fmother them, caft them away in the driert, or bury them alive. There 
are inftances of parents throwing their tender offspring to the hungry 
lion, who ftands roaring before their cavern, refufing to depart till 
fome peace*offering be made to him. They atfo frequently forfake 
their aged relations, leaving the old perfon with a piece of meat, and 
an oftrich egg-fhdl full of water: as foon as this little flock is exhaufl- 
cd, the poor dtferted creature mu ft perifh by hunger, or become the 
prey of wild beads. ManyMf thefe wild Hottentots live by plunder 
and murder, and are guilty oF the moft horrid and atrocious actions. 
Such, ” fays he,,“ are the people, to whom the providence of God has 
dire&ed our courfe. ” p. 378*9- 

We fhould really pity the ignorance and the bigotry of any 
perfon, who, on reading this afFe&ing paffage, might be difpofed 
to impute the wretched chara&er here deferibed, to any other 
caufe than poverty and hardftiip, or to faggeft, ns a remedy, the 
introdiMftion of a fyftem of faith, or indeed any plan, but one 
which fhould tend to alleviate the phyheal wants of thofe un- 
happy favages. W e cannot refrain from extra&ing the follow- 
ing very judicious and fenfible remarks of Mr Barrow, himfelf 
well acquainted with the fabjetfl from perfonal obfervarion. 
They contain a farther defeription of the flock, upon whofe 
fpiritual welfare our mifSpnary focieties are Squandering their 
zeal, and iavifhing their funds: and they flrengthen, very fignal- 
ly, the preceding remarks upon thefe very pious and difinterefU 
ed aifociatioiH. 

4 Setting afide the fbecr nonftnfe of the lion roaring before the ca- 
vern, which the eafy credulity of Mr Kicherer led him to believe as a 
fa£t, it is» evident, on the face of the above ftatement, that the chief, 
and perhaps the foie, motive for dellcajing or abandoning the belplefs 
and the dc dilute, .the infants and the aged, is their extreme indigence. 

F f 4 Without 
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Without any covering to prated Ids body frpm the viciffitud^$ of th<j 
>veathcr t without pptt<tfi&ki"or p/opertybf any kindi except hi$ bow 
&nd his qwyer bfarrows, th^Bosjcfmari ex Ills from day to day ori 
Vfh^t the fortune of the •cha|i w may fhrdw within hi$ ^ach, on a few 
bulbous roots Whic^thO bat¥en foil fcaniily fupplieV, oh the eg^s of ,ant4 
and the larva* of Ibdnfti wb<?n tftefe all fail, he id glad to have r6* 

courfe totoads, Ttticc,takes, andlizarde. TO fatiafy the prefen t 
craving of , jhe ftojttadh is his grand obje& ; and this accompltfhed in its 
fnjleft extent# he feeros tp enjoy a (h oft-lived fpecies of happinefs, 
wfiicb either Aews itfelf in an exhilaration of fpirits not unttke that 
whiA .ufdaljv attends the fir ft ft age of intoxication, or throws him into 
a profound iieep. Among fuch a people, it is' not fiirprizirig that in* 
faiits and aged perfonB fhould be left to peri/h. If the dread of pinch- 
fug poverty, and the horrors of ahfolute 'want, are fufficient to urge the 
civilized 'Chinefe to the commiffipn of infanticide on their own off- 
fpring, it is the lefs furprfxihg that a fimilar, or a ftill more hopelef$ 
condition, fhoUld operate fimilar effects on the favage Bosjefman* Hu- 
man nature is every where the fame/ When the Moravian miffionancs 
firft fartdeddri Labrador, the fame inhuman practice, though with the 
mod benevolent intention, prevailed among the natives, of putting to 
death the widows and the orphans ; not hecatife it was an ancient out- 
turn/ or that the /bedding of human blood was 'agreeable to their na- 
ture, hut fora much ilronger' reafon : improvident of their own fami- 
lies, they could not be fuppofed’td fuppty the means of fupport for the 
helpfcfs orphan, or the dtfolate widow amither. 'And here the fiv* 
perior advantages refulting from the lyltem of the Moravians, over 
that of the Gofpel milfionaries, are tnoft "forcibly dernonftrated. I ri- 
ft cad of encouraging the natives in their rambling difpofition from 
place to place, they laboured to fix them to one fpoi ; inllead of 
preaching to them the myftei;ious parts of the gofpel, they inftrudted 
them in tuefyl and induftrious habits ; inllead of building a church, 
they erected a Uoichoufe^t They caufed this common llore to bo di- 
vided into as many compartments as tbcie were families, leaving one at 
each end larger than the reft to be appropriated folely to the ule of the 
"widows and the orphans; and having taught them the procefs of fairing 
'and drying the fifh caught in vaii multitudes in the iu miner mouths, 
the’ produce was collected Into this general depofitory of $hdr ir. luftjy, 
to fervtf as a provificn for the long 'and dipnal winter which reigns iri 
this inclement dimate ; duluding, however, from the compartment 
of every family a tenth of the produce, to be depqfited in thoi’c of the 
widow* and 01 phans. Theii labours vyere crowned wit!) complete iuc- 
ceffe. From this time, A piovifioti wa s made fufticicnt for the" p« fixa- 
tion of thiie defolate and helplek creatures. Thus the Moravian So- 
ciety has been the means of convening* the inhabitants of Lab»ailc* into 
ufeFyi; citizens, rs v.t]I as good Cfirahans, whillt the Airman Society 
has jjjjot reclaimed a fingle Bosjefman from the wild ami famge (irate in 
zealouti miftionanea fuft difeovutd him, * p, 

“ ’ k ' ' Th ? 
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The example of the Moravians, here cited, is very aptly intro- 
duced. ‘The labours of that excellent and ingenious 1 fed, ar£ 
indeed def rvmg, of the higheft praife. They have, more than 
any other profelytizing infHtutioa or division of Chriftians, 
united wifdom with their pious e&rneltnefs to convert the 
heathen. 'They have not been fo much occupied with con- 
tempering: the greatnefi; ol their objetf, as to ne^led the only 
rational me.-ms of attaining it. They have pridifed upon the 
fouls of their pagan flocks, by improving their worldly condi- 
tion, and have hfoenfed, along with their preaching, the improve* 
fnents o» tlv* prefent life, without 'which men never will prepare 
for a life to come. 

From the Kora country the travellers proceeded m a notth- 
eaitcrly direction to that of the BoofHuanas, or Bricquas, as fome 
ncighbouiirig trii>cs call them. The tirit thing which (truck them 
on entering this diitrid, was the great fertility of the foil 5 its 
abundance in various ufeful vegetables, and in good fprings of 
water; and the plenty of game which it contained. ‘They ar- 
rived at Leetakoo the capital, where the King refutes, and were 
received by him with every token of hospitality and kin duels. 
That city lies in latitude a 6° 30' fouth, and longitude 27° eaft ; 
contains about 2 ;oo houfes, and upwards of 12,000 inhabitants*. 
The houfes are difpofed without regularity ; each is built in a cir- 
cular form, and furrounded with a palifade ; contains feveral a- 
puitments for the different branches of the family, who live fe- 
par itely ; and is thatched very well, a\id not inelegantly, with 
recti:-, For the fake of (hade, the houfes are generally built un- 
der large mhnofas, the leaves and twigs of which are carefully' 
protected from every injury. They live much on animal food* 
procured by hunting; on the milk of their cattle, and cultivate 
alfo > good deal of grain. In this work, the chief 1 part, if not 
the whole, leans to devolve on the women. The men occupy 
themfeives in the chafe, 1 in preparing Ikins for clothing, and in 
the ore of the dairy of the tame cattle,. The degree of civiliza- 
tion to which this nation has attained, may beft be eftirnated 
from the following account of their comforts aid luxuries. 

* But tibc Slaofliuana s are arrived at that fiage of civilization, which 
is nor fatisfieebpith the mere neceffaries of life fupplied to them a* 
hundr.ntly from the three (burets 0/ agriculture, grazing, apd hunting $ 
they are by no mean's infen fible of its conveniences and its luxuries. 
Their (kin cloaks for the winter are pliant, foft and W4rin, being fre- 
quently lined with the fur-feins of tvger-cats, ww, And other fmall 
animals ; and when in fummer they go without clothing, thev rarely 
fxpofe their bodies to the raya of the fun, but carry umbrellas made 
of the broad feathers of the oftrtcli fixed to the end of a Hick". They 
; vary 
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ifff their mode of dreffing both animal food and gram $ occasionally 
toiling, bro&ng, Of roafting the former, and limply broiling the latter; 
o&twttifiiyjf it into Soar, and boiling it, op with milk* Among the lux* 
Orica tqf the srppttvte* tobacco feems to hold the higheft eftimation. 
B 4>th men and women are paffionately fond of drawing the fmoke of 
*hia narcotic herb through water, poured ufoally into the horn of the 
coW ter the d&ndf throtagh the fide of which the tube of the tobacco- 
¥i** iftfeued^ Of fmilf they are equally fond. This article is com* 
pofed of i variety of ftimufent plants, dried and rubbed into dull, 
which j$ ufoatly mixed with wood allies $ of this mixture they take a 
qrosmtity ia the palm Of the hand, and draw it into the noftrils through 
a qmfl or reed, till the tears trickle down their cheeks. Children even 
of four or five year* of age may be obferved taking fnuff in this man- 
0«v Thrfr bodies they carefully ornament with devices painted with 
white pipeclay end red ochre ; their hair they fometimea cut in a pe- 
ttfrfiw r manner, leaving a high tuft on the crown of the head, not un- 
like thc’falbicroable crops of the prefent day, to which is frequently ap- 
pended the tail of a hare, or a dtftended bladder of this or fome other 
bna&tmimal* or the wings of the Numidian crane arc fixed ered on 
each fide of the head. A triangular plate of copper is almoft invari- 
ably fofpended from one ear, and the teeth and the claws of lions and 
leopards arc worn as necklaces. To thefe fpoils of the chafe, the men 
odd ring* of ivory, cut from the elephant’s tufle, round the upper part 
of fbe arm ; and the women «fe thongs of leather, fometimes plain, and 
decorated with beads and bits of copper, round the legs and 
arms. Every man had a knife flung about the neck by a leather thong, 
and fitted into a feabbard. The blade is generally about fix inches 
tong, an inch broad, rounded at the end, and brought to an edge on 
kamfide ; the handle fometimes v of wqod, and fometimes of ivory ; in 
the fetter cafe, it is nfually carved into the ihape of the elephant’s pro- 
Hxfteie. The party had with them a quantity of common knives in- 
tended for barter, But the Bgoftsuanas held them very cheap, obfervlng 
that their own were at kaft twice as good, becaufe they were made to 
ctft with two edges, whereas thofe of the white people only cut with 
owe. The knife, in fadf, is fo ufeful an iaftrument to fuch as live by 
the chafe and on roots, that it may aim oft be confidered as an article of 
the firft neeeffity, and is valued accordingly. A Boojbuana is account- 
ed wealthy according to the number of cattle, knives, and beads he 
may pofief* : jtbefe arc the money and the Currency of L&iakud . — 

P' m* S9& \ 

TJie government is of a patriarchal kind, die chief or king rul- 
ing by his perform! authority with the tribe. He names ‘his fuc* 
cefibr, and, on ecc&fions of moment, confuits the elders, who 
gWc him their own fentiments, and communicate to him thofe of 
the people. It appears that they have no fyftem of religious in- 
( ftU^tioo, m-form of jpublic worlhip, and ttarcely any notions of 
* ^%*on appear to have .been rtaced among them. We are indeed 

told* 
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told, that they circumeife their male children, and dance in a cir- 
cle the whole night of the new moon \ and thefe pra&ices are 
imputed to feme religious motives, though- we cannot difeoverfor 
what reafons. Mr Barrow, in this interefting part of his abridge-* , 
meat, forfakes the fubje& \ and, inftoad of telling us precisely, 
what fa&s the commi (lionets’ journal records, he gets into a de* 
clarnntion about thunder fhowefls, good and evil fpirits, Jupiter,. 
&c. with his ufual love of fine writing, and his ufual inability to ( 
write well. All his fentences on this topic are of a vague, fer- 
monizing fpecies, and bear no reference to the matter in hand. 
Indeed, were we to give our author a general advice for his go- 
vernment, in the great number of books which die writes, it, 
fhould be, to curb his tearing genius \ to keep himfelf a little, 
more common, on common occ ifions ; to learn, that true fenfeis 
fhewn by him who does ordinary things in an ordinary way : and 
we fhould moreover infinuate, that his own flights are not only 
mifplaced, but clumfy. 

It is inipolfible to contemplate the pi&ure of high comparative 
civilization which thefe accounts prefent to us of the Boofhuana 
nation, without remarking how important a confirmation is de- 
rived from it, ta all the enlightened and benevolent views of our* 
bed ftatefmen, regarding the prefent condition and future im- 
provement of Africa. As we approach the anterior, it would ap- 
pear, of that vaft continent, and leave the fpots moft favourably 
to civilization and improvement, we gradually come among tribes 
more refined and happy than thofe who inhabit the maritime dif- 
tri£b. In other countries, the fea-coaft is the feeixe of cpltiva- ijr 
tion and wealth \ it is the region of manners, of feicnces, of 
arts. In Africa alone, the coaft lies under a curfe \ it is cover-* 
ed with darknefs, and a prey to disorder and wretebedaefs. Com- 
merce, the great refiner and improver of other nations, is known 
to the tribes of the African continent pnly as the confummation . 
of all evil— the great engine of barbarifm — the arch enemy of 
man. To fee hipn in his naturalftate, you rauft feek the places 
leaft favourable to his exiftence ; you rnuft leave the coaft; of the 
fea, and the banks of rivers, and traverfe fandy waftes, which the 
enterprise of commercial avarice has never paffed. In thofe de-* 
ferts, you find, 'at vaft diftances from the abodes of other nations, 
and protected* by the fuirounding fands, from the noxious iiWjer* 
courfe of Europeans, fpots of country made fertile by the induftry of 
Africans— 4 iflands in the ftormywafte,’ inhabited by a people, in- 
nocent when we cannot reach them to corrupt their morals — and 
happy, at fuch a diftance as prote£U them from our violence and 
craft. Let it never be forgotten, that whether you penetrate into 
thtffb remote countries from the* weftern or tl\e fouthern coaft; 

whether 
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whether you trace the negro or the Hottentot race through their 
various gradations, you conftantly find both in the enjoyment of 
more felicity, and the pra&ice of more virtue, in proportion as 
you recede from thofe places where they are fubjc£ted to com- 
munication with the European coloniils and traders, to the hor- 
rors of the Have trade, and the brutal oppreffions of the Cape fet- 
tters. Thefe observations derive*ccmfiderable illuftration from the 
very judicious ftatements of Mr Barrow on the fubjc£b, contained 
in the following pafhiges, which we extract the more willingly, 
hecaufe they do him much more credit for liberality than many of 
his general reflections are wont to do. 

» To know that inch focieties cxift in this miferable quarter of the 
globe, as thofe above described, mud be peculiarly intcrefting to thofe 
who have long been exerting their eloquence and their influence to me- 
liorate the condition of the fullering African. They furniih a complete 
refutation of an opinion that has induflrioufly been inculcated, and 
which unfortunately is but too prevalent, that flavery is his unalterable 
.lot, and that it would ftill exift, as it always had exiltcd, were Euro- 
peans to difeoutinue their abominable traffic in thefe unhappy creatures. 
Sttch an opinion, in juflification of a crime againft humanity, is juft on 
a level with that of a Dutch boor, who told Governor Jan fen, on re- 
snonftrating with him on his cruelty towards the Hottentots, that there 
could be no harm in maltmating thofe heathens, as the women evident- 
ly carried about with them the mark which God fet upon Cain. Not 
bt ] e of the tribes of natives between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
extreme point that has hitheito been difeovered in the interior of South- 
ern Africa — riot a Angle creature, from* the needy and favage Bosjesmau 
Co the move civilized Itoo/huana, has the moll dillant idea of a Hate of (Eve- 
ry. On the contrary, they have all been found in the full enjoyment of 
unbounded freedom. There is no compulfion ufed among thele people, 
to oblige an individual to remain even in the horde to which he belongs, 
contrary to his inclination ; being always at liberty to depart with his 
propel ty, and join another fociety that may fuit him better. Even in 
ua'r, the only booty is the cattle of the enemy. 

4 How tar to the northward the country continues to be inhabited 
by free Kaffir tribes, remains yet to be determined ; but the extent, it 
is to be feared, is not very great. It appears that the Portuguese 
Slave-merchants have at .length tfFc&ed a communication acrofs the con- 
tinent, from Mofambique to their fettlements of Congo and Loango on 
the oppofite coaft ; from which it may be inferred, that the line of 
fiavlry extends at Icaft as far to the fouthward as the twentieth degree 
on the eastern, and to the fifteenth dr fifteenth on the wrilern coaft. 
|t is probable, however, that, in the central parts of Southern Africa, 
the land of freedom may llretch much beyond the parallel* where fL ve- 
ry prevails on tlie coaft. The Barroioosy fiom the above account, can- 
not be placed to the fouthward of the tropic of Capricorn ; and it is 
very probable that a nation having made fuch progrefs as they arc 
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rrprefented to have done, fhould border immediately on a nation of 
flaves. Thus, though Suffala, Mofambique, Qniloa, and Melinda, on 
the eaftern coalt, and Congo, Loango, Bengneb, and Angola, on the 
wettern, have long been doomed to all the evils and horrors of flavery, 
yet it is poffible that the Biri and Bar or as of the charts, in the heart 
of the continent, may be a continuation of the fame free and happy 
people as the Bofhuanas and BarrolooSy tliefoimer of whom extend 
eailerly even to the bay of De la Goa, where the Portuguese have in 
vain endeavoured to introduce among them a traffic in (laves. Luckily 
for the K utter nation, neither the Portuguese on one fide, nor the Cape 
boors on the other, have yet been able to convince them, that one let 
of men were created to be fold like cattle for the pleafure and the profit 
of another . 9 p. 405 — 6. 

After redding fome, time at Leetakoo the capital, the commif- 
fioners made a tour through feveral diftridls of the Boofhuana 
country, and vittted a number of other towns. Every where 
they found the fame orderly, innocent, and happy people- But 
it is very much to be lamented, that they fuffered themfelves to 
be deterred from proceedin.: into the country of the Barroloos, 
lying to the north of the fioofhuanas. This they very impru- 
dently, we had almoft faid thoughtlessly defined from, in confer 
quence of certain representations of the King of Leetakoo, who 
appears to have prevented their journey from motives of policy. 
Afterwards, when it was too late to return, they found that he 
had impofed on their credulity, that the Barroloos were^he beib 
difpofed and moft hofpitable of all the African * tribes, — much 
mor^ numerous and civilized than the Boofhuanas, — mote weal- 
thy and ingenious. They were faid to have made no fmall pro-** 
grefs in the arts, — to have furnaces for fmelting copper and iron, 
— to be ikilful in carving ivory and hard woods, — to have one 
city fo large that it was a day’s journey to walk through it. ' The 
commiffioners were very much to blame, when, within two day’s 
march of fo interefling a country, they ftopt {hurt on account of 
the King of the Boofhuanas telling them fome (tones, uftdeir cir- 
cumftances whijh, even to themfelves, muft have, given the 
whole a very fufpicious appearance (See p. 400.} Men 
Suffer themfelves fo eafily to be taken in or intimidated, ar& 
not made of the ftufF of which travellers (hould be moulded* 
who undertake to explore unknown countries. And Meflrs 
Trotter and Somerville were the more culpable on this occafioh*. 
that they not only were called upon to puih a&iaras poffible our 
knowledge of thofe new tribes, but bore a commiffion from the 
government to efteft a certain purpofe, fubfervient to the public 
intereft. Their imprudent conduct not only fruftrated the jud 
enriofity of their countrymen, but rendered nearly abortive the 
whole objeft of their expedition. 
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They returned neafty by the fame route by which they had 
gone* and the narrative of their adventures does not merit fur* 
ther abridgement. It is interfperfed with incidents of a common 
defcription, and only diverfified by the account of the adventures 
of Stephanos* a Polifli refugee* who, after committing all forts of 
crimes, fet up for a robber ; which trade not thriving well in fo 
poor a country, he exchanged it for that of a prophet ; perfuad- 
cd the natives that he was the founder of a new religion, and 
then fet up for a god at once, till the purfuit of the officers of 
juftice forced him to fly and refume his old and human vocation 
of a freebooter. The latter part of this work is, with the excep- 
t!on of this man’s adventures, naturally dull* and Mr Barrow 
has thought fit to render it ftill more fo, by introducing a long 
digreffion on the prattice of pithing canie, or killing them by 
piercing the fpinal marrow. This he reprobates and refutes, by 
quoting long reports of experiments made in our naval victual- 
ling houfes ; from all which he draws the following patriotic and 
j^tuimentaf inference, that * it is to be hoped that, while Bri- 
tons have firmnefs of nerve to face an ox* and llrength of mufcle 
to grafp the pole-axe , 9 they will never daughter their cattle by 
the new mode of pithing . 

The travellers returned to the Cape fafely about the middle of 
April* having been abfent on their painful and perilous expedi- 
tion upwards of fix months. 


Art. XVI. A brief Account of the Proceedings of the Committee 
appointed in the Tear 1795 by the yearly Meeting of hr tends < f 
Fetfy lvania % New Jerfey> &c, for promoting the Improvement 
and .gradual Civilization pf the Indian Nattvts. Loudon. 
Philip & Harden. 1806. 

Indians of North America, like almoft all the favage 
tribes* among whom more civilized nations have fettled, 
owe very few obligations to their European neighbours. After 
attacking them in open war* exterminating a great part of their 
race* attempting to enflave the, reft* arid, either by violence or 
by fraud* getting pofleftion of* their lands, the new fettlers have 
always multiplied fo rapidly, and fpread fo regularly over the 
face of the American forefts, that the natives, whofe only fub- 
derived from the chafe, have foon found their foie 
oco^ation becoming mote and more unproductive, as the en- 
* crefochmcnts of the European* advanced. While the diminution 
qf their ftipplks was thud fowing the feeds of decay* the leffona 

which 
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which they learnt from their new neighbours^ drunkennefs, and 
other exceffes, with feveral difeafes Which they imported, tended 
to accelerate their utter extin$ion. It appeared, indeed, quite 
obvious, that if the Indians did not, by imitating the whites, 
learn new habits and occupations, their race, in a few years, 
would be completely deftroyed. > 

From thefe considerations, a doty devolved upon the Euro- 
pean fettlers, which feveral bodies Of men, in the United States, 
feem to have felt extremely urgent. They were called upon to 
contribute as much as lay in their power towards the alleviation 
of the fufferings ^hich their own increafed profperity was daily 
entailing upon the original and rightful proprietors of the 
country* They were called upon to prevent, if poffibie, the 
utter extinftion of a race, which their own progress in wealth 
and in numbers, was conftamly depriving of the means of fuhr 
Rftence. Accordingly, various plans were adopted with this 
view, fometimes by the government, fometimes by individuals^ 
and public bodies. Penfions were granted to certain tribes, 
whofe hunting had been deftroyed by the clearing of the foreftg. 
Si|ch a relief, unaccompanied by any change in their chara&er 
and habits, was at beft but temporary, and, in the end, rather 
did evil than good ; for the fame people who bellowed the an- 
nuity, had taught the Indians to drink, and continued to fupply 
them with fpirituous liquors*, the temptations of which, thofe 
favages had not fortitude to refill. Another means adopted, with 
fomewhat more wifdom, was the employment of Miffionaries 
among them, for the purpofe of converting and inftru£ting them. 
But this plan was \ivolved in one radical miftake, and was alfd 
injudfcioufly purfued. The Indians had a religion of their oiyn* 
to which, as the inheritance of their anceftors, they were ftrong- 
ly attached. The evils of their fituatioti lay not ici the errors of 
their faith, but of their pradlice. They might be converted to 
Chriftianity, without leaving off the habits of the hunting ftate ; 
and it by no means followed, that their growth in grace mull be 
attended with a proportionate improvement in the arts of com-* 
mon Mife* Yet the miffionary fcheme hioged entirely on reli- 
gious points. Its pbj$£l was to Tend a* multitude of preachers 
among the 'Indians to preach -them, not out of their ignorance 
and idtehefs, but 60t of their theological errors}— to convert 
themi^not to thts life of hufbandinen and fhepherds, but to the 
kndwt^ge 6f the Jife to cortteJ Add r to this, that the million* 
aries who could be found, in a country fo little prone to : auy 
but commercial and agricultural labours as America, were ne- 
ccflkrily zeatptS^peVYons Of narrow views, — ignorant and fu* 
perfihiousi and iU ty^pcrcd in the affairs of this world, 

^ * * idle# 
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idle* They had rio fuccefs at all. They preached the go fp el to 
risen already fatisfted with their fpiritual condition, and only anxi-fc 
ous for Food and raiirient they defpifed, and intolerantly cried 
down all the notions held facred by a people as prejudiced and bi- 
gotted as themfdves they recommended fobriety as a religious 
duty, to men whofe former faith did not prohibit the ufe of ftrong 
liquors, and’ whofe taftes all pointed to bodily intoxication, as, a 
greater bleffing than the holy raptures of t^ieir new inftru&ors. 
Thus the mifiionaries always quarrelled with their Hocks, and 
made but few converts \ nor, among thefe, produced any real im- 
provement. 

' The inftru&ion of the Indians in fchools, among the Europe- 
ans fettled at the great towns, was another method which was 
adopted with the fame view, and with no better fuecds. After 
reserving in part the education, and in whole the vices, of civi- 
lized life, thofe pupils returned to their naked and hunting 
brethren, from corruption the moft profligate, and from necefli- 
ty the moft idle, members of the Indian community. They 
found afbdery in the woods, to which they originally belonged 
by blood, but for the manners and purfuits of which they hr-d 
been altogether incapacitated by education* We need go no 
further, to iHu’ftrate the abfurdity of this plan of inoculating the 
Indian tribes with civilization, than the remarks of a perfon in 
this predicament. He had been educated at Princerown ; and, 
upon being afked by an American commandant in the neigh- 
bourhood of his tribe, why his countrymen continued fo perverfe- 
Jy addi&ed to a f&vage life, he replied, ‘ It is natural that we 
fbould follow the footfteps of our forefathers j and when you 
white people undertake to divert us from this path, you teach us 
to eat, drink, drefs, and write like yourfelv~s, and then turn us 
loofe, to beg, llarve, or feek our native forefts, without alterna- 
tive ; and, outlawed from your fociety, we curfe you for the 
feelings you have taught us, and ‘refort to excefs, that We may 
forget them, * 

Such having been the neceflkry confequenqes of the feeble and 
ill-planned attempts, both of Government and other focieties, to 
civilize the Indians, we had begun to defpair of ever feeing this 
laudable undertaking profper, Men feemed refoived (as appears 
from the foregoing ftatement, which we have t prefixed to' the 
prefent article, as a proper mtrodu&ion) to begin at the wrong 
end, and to negleft the only plain and fimple method by which 
thof^favage tribes cv^r can be reclaimed from their barbstrifm, 
or/^frade the partakers, and not the vi£Hms of the civilization 
that furrounds them* "Happily our fears have proved ground- 
left# The people called Quakers, a fociety, in many rfefpe$s, by 
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far the mod meritorious and amiable among our religions fe£lsi 
Teems to have folved the problem ; and, by a ciofe attention to 
the principles above fketched out and alluded to in a former 
article, [Barrow's Account of a Journey in Africa) they appear 
to have laid a very folid foundation for the rapid civiliza- 
tion of thofe unhappy natives. The little trafl now before usi 
contains a plain, unvarniftied detail of their benevolent and mod 
judicious proceedings. It was printed originally in Philadelphia* 
and is now reprinted in London. We truft it will meet with 
due attention, as it is, in fadt, one of the molt interefting publi- 
cations which has appeared of late years. We (hall now prefent 
our readers with a (hort account of what the Quakers have done. 
The feene of their operations was among the Indians of the Five 
Nations, who inhabit a tradt of country about 300 miles north- 
weft from Philadelphia ; and of theft? nations, the experiments 
now to be deferibed, were performed on the Oneidas and 
Senecas. 

The Quakers appear to have proceeded upon the fundamental 
nfTumption, that the only means of civilizing thofe tribes, and 
indeed of preferving their exiftence, muft be fought in a well 
planned attempt to reclaim them from the precarious and idle 
life of hunters. For this purpofe, they conceived that the fettle- 
ment of a few mifTionaries among them was abfolutdy licceftarvo 
lhu the mifTionaries whom they thole, were not preachers; they 
were .irtizans— carpenters, blackfmiths, and ploughmen. They 
likewife imagined that a very ftnail number of fuch perfons, 
chofen for their quiet conduct and induftrious regular habits; 
and (ent to fettle among the Indians without parade or pomp* 
would do more good than the moft fplendid feheme of coloniza- 
tion, by means of the greateft and wealthieft body of fettierp* 
Example was to be their great engine — and example, they well 
knew, works flowly, gradually, and quietly. 

Proceeding upon thefe principles, they waved, for the prefent* 
every idea of converting the Indians to Chriftianity, The re- 
muika of the committee, to whole care we owe this publication* 
arc peculiarly judicious and enlightened upon this point. * It ia 
probable/ they obferve, i that fome readers may think every 
fcheme of civilization defedtive, that doe^i not immediately at- 
tempt to plant Chriftianity. Of <the infinite value of Chriftianity* 
our Pennfylvanians are dotibtlcfs aware ; but here, though they 
are not diredtly adling the part of miffionaries, they are preach- 
ing religion by example ; and are probably preparing the Indians, 
by more means than one, for the reception and acknowledgment 
of the gofpel. ' 

Xheir firft (lep was to addrefs circular letters to the different 
Yet* VxiJU No. 1 <5. C g tribes, 
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tribes in 1796, accompanied by one from the executive govern- 
ment of the United states*, exprefliye of its approbation. The 
letters inert ly contained aivof&r to inftru< 3 : fuch as fliould apply 
to them, in liulhahdry. The Oueirias were the only tribe that at 
first m;\M the application \ and accordingly three Quakers repair- 
ed to their country* and fettled. there. At iirft, the" natives were 
quire averfe to labour of every kind * and the Quakers only cul- 
tivated their own ground* and worked a faw-mill for themfclves. 
By degrees their example had its effedy and the ufe of the faw- 
rhill and grift mill became familiar to the tribe. In winter they 
opened a fchool for the children *, and in fummer they found the 
Indians beginning to aflift their wives in cultivating little pieces of 
ground — a labour , which had formerly devolved entirely on the 
letter* The want of a bl'ackfmith being very greatly felt* a Qua- 
ker of that profeffion volunteered his Cervices to fettle there * and 
his wife accompanied him, to inftruct the Indian girls. A num- 
ber, of the young men wCre hired and boarded by the Quakers to 
nijftft them in working. The fpiiit of labour and tafte for huf- 
bandry .became more prevalent : the blackfmith’s bufinefs was ge- 
nerally attended to : the women learnt to few and fpin. Imple- 
ments of hufhandry were judicioufly and fparingly diftributed. 
The ufe of thefe was acquired 5 and, in 1799, the natives began 
to cfcar lands for themfelves, and fqw wheat. 

Having proceeded thus far in reclaiming the tribe from the 
hunting Sate, and its attendant mifery and idlenefs, an incident 
occurred, which difplays, in a remarkable manner, the happy 
mixture of judgment with which the promoters of this admira- 
ble plan tempered their zeah The whites of other feds had not 
failed to fpread^ abroad ftories unfavourable to the fcheme of the 
Quakers * and the Indians, naturally miftrultful, like all lavages, 
began, to> entertain fufpiciorta that thofe furmifes were well-found- 
ed,, , Thcy kftfw that the labours of the Quakers muft have colt 
money:* &nd> as they never before faw any example of Europeans 
working for toothing* they fufpeded that the new fettlers had a 
defign of making a permanent eftablifhment, and then laying 
claim tq? their lands. A$ foon as this notion came to the ears of 
the Quakers, they tefoked to withdraw inftaritly, and leave the 
natives in thenatufal eburfe of improvement, to benefit by the 
civilizatidn whifeh they had already planted among them. After 
a reftdenc® bf three years?, therefore, they difclo^d their inten- 
tions in a council of the nation ; and they left the place, accom- 
panied by'tfte unanimous : thanks and good wifhes of thofe rude 
ttiWs. A fihiilar tnftance of' fufplciop .afterwards occurred, and 
it Was allayed with equal judgment. The Indians of another 
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repayment (hould be demanded at fome future time. A fpcedy 
and frank explanation from men whbfe honefiy they never had 
even reafon to doubt, at once alloyed thefe apprehensions. 

The obfervation of what had beetv done among the Oneidas, 
induced the Senecas to fend an invitation, requeuing a fimilar 
afliftance from the fociety. Three Quakers immediately repaired 
thither : they were welcomed with great joy ; and thanks were 
given by the nation to the Great Spirit for their fafe arrival 
among them. Here, as in every other hunting tribe, the women 
and girls are left to the labour of rearing fuch vegetables as their 
hufbandry affords, and in hewing timber for fuel. The chafe, 
and amufements of different forts, occupied the men and boys. 
The Quakers exhorted them conflantly to give up fuch pra&ices ; 
and never failed to fet before them, in the ftrongeft light, the 
neceflity both of general induftry and temperance ; a virtue al- 
moft unknown among the Indians at the commencement of the 
Quaker millions. The progrefs of improvement in the art9 and 
comforts of life, uniformly kept pace with the difufe of fpiritu- 
ous liquors ; and, among the fpeeches and other comrtiunica- 
tions of thanks from the chiefs of the tribe to the fociety and 
its emifiaiies, never fail to mark the ftate of morals, and efpe- 
cially of fobriety, among the natives. The {ketch of improve- 
ment given above, relative to the Oneidas, is alfo applicable to 
its hiftory among the Senecas. But we {hall be excufed for ex- 
tracting the following difeoutfe, delivered by the Quakers td 
thofe Indians in a council. It is, in our apprehenfion, the very 
model of a right miflionary fevmon. We firall alfo fubjoin the 
anfwcr of the chief. 

45 Brothers, 

It has afforded us fatisfaciion, in palling through your town, to 
notice marks of induftry taking place; that you are building better 
and warmer houfes to live in j and that fo much of your cleared land 
is planted with corn, beans, potatoes, & c. ; and to fee thefe articles 
kept in good order. 

44 Brothers, we obferve, where your new houfes are building, that 
the timber is very much cut off a rich flat, which we with you encou- 
raged 1 to clear and make fit for ploughing. We hope more of your 
men will aflift in clearing and fencing land, and planting it with corn ; 
alfo fowing it with wheat ; you will , then have a fupply of provifion, 
more certain to depend upon than hunting. , - 

44 Brothers, we are pleafed to fee your ftock of cattle increafcd. 
The rich bottoms on the river will be plenty for them to live on in the 
fumtner feaftin ; but, as your winters are long and cold, it will require 
fomething for them to live On In the Winter. The white people keep* 
their battle 011 hay, on ltraw, and on corn fodder. Straw you cannot 
get lintil you raife wheat of other grain 5 the rich bottom®, if pu t in 
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order, would produce a great deal of hay. But, for an immediate fup- 
ply, wo thick, that, as foon as you gather the corn, if you would 
cut the {talks elefe at ,the ground, bind them up in frnall bundles, and 
put them in Hacks, as our young men do, they would keep your cattle 
part of the cold weather* 

“ Brothers, we are plea fed to fee a quantity of fence made this fu tu- 
rner, and we would not have you. difeouraged at the labour it takes ; 
for, if you will clear a little more land every year, and fence it, you 
will foon get enough to raife what bread you want, as well as fome for 
g'.afs, to make hay for your cattle in winter. 

“ Brothers, we ttnderftaud you are defirous to difeourage whifky 
from being brought among you, with which we are much pleafed, and 
fhouhl be glad you could entirely keep it away. To get it, you give 
your money with which you fhould buy clothing, oxen, ” &c. 

* The Indians were alfo informed that one of the young men, who 
had been there fmee the fettkrnent was iirft formed (about fix teen 
ninths), appeared moil eafy to leave them and return to his friends be- 
fore winter. They hoped another would offer to fupply his place. 

* Cornplanter, on behalf of the nation, made a reply, in fubftancc, 
as follows ; 

That, when our young Friends firft fettled among them many of 
his chiefs were averfc to it ; but they had this fuxnmer fevcral councils 
among thrmfelves refpe&ing the young men ; and all the chief* feeing 
their good conduct and rendinefs to aflifl Indians, wtre now well fatif- 
fied. He hoped fcveral of his young men would do more at farming 
than heretofore ; and Friends mull not be difeouraged becaufe fo little 
was done ; but exercife patience towards them, as it was hard for them 
to make much^hange from their ancient cuttcms. , He regretted the 
lofs of. the Friend who expedled to leave them foon ; he faid he had 
been ufeful to him in keeping whifky, and other ftrong liquor, out of 
» the town ; that they now drank much lefs than formerly ; but feared, 
when the Friend was gone, he fhould not keep it away fo well as he 
had lately done . f> ' p. 18-21. 

We add the following paflage, as an interefting account of 
the pmgrefs of a barbarous nation from rudenefs, in one of the 
grand circumftances which ditlinguiflnes the civilized from the 
barbarous ft ate of fochtv, 

‘ In the ninth month of this year, * three of the committee vifited 
trie fettlement, being accompanied,, liy a young Friend, a blackfmith, 
who went to inftru£t fomc of the Indians in that ufeful and neceflary 
occupation. Two of the vifitors had been there before. The preced- 
ing fpring, the Indians firft began to ufe a plough ; and the men per- 
formed’ the labour with a little inflru&ion and amftance fitom Friends. 
They took a very cautious method of determining whether it was likely 
to Wan advantageous change for them or not. Several parts of a very 
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large field were ploughed ; and the intermediate fpaces prepared by 
their women with the hoe, according to ancient cidlurn. It was all 
planted with corn ; and the parts ploughed, bolides the great laving of 
.labour, produced much the heaviell crop ; the italks being rm-iv than 
a foot higher, and proportionally fi outer, than thoib on the hoed 
ground. The corn was now ripe and gathering in ; and ns their dock 
of cattle was much increafed, in dead of letting the lUks and ]* a\ s 
perifh on the ground as heretofore, they preferred tlvm for v/ir.ter 
fodder. Several of them had mown grafs, and made fmall thicks of 
hay ; and they had made a fence about two miles long, which eucloks 
the lower town, and a large body of adjacent land fronting on the 
river; alfo fcveral other fences within it, to feparate the corn ground 
from the pafture, &c . 

* The cabins which they ufed to live in, were generally either gone 
to decay, or pulled down. Mod of them had built good log houfes 
with fhinglcd roofs, and fome of them with ftone chimneys. 

* With the exception of houfes and fences, the improvements at Je- 
nefhadago did not bear a companion with the upper fettleir.cnte, where 
the Indians live more flattered. Their thins fettling fepaiale md de- 
tached from each other, was already manifellly more to their adva n ige 
than living together in villages. A chief, who is not nfnatntd to be 
feen at work by the women of his own family, would probably be much 
mortified, were he difcovered by a number of females, who, on iVch uc- 
cafions, do not always refrain from ridicule. Yet this faife fhamc on 
the part of the men, and ridicule of the women, is wearing away, in 
proportion as they become familiarized to each other’s afiiflance in their 
little agricultural labours. 

* Friends requeued a council with the chief women of the Je»icfha- 
dago town, which was readily granted, when they were favoured to 
make fome communications pertinent to their lituatiem. The women 
expreffed their thankfulnefs to the Great Spirit for affording them this 
council ; the words, they faid, had funk deep into their hearts, and 
they hoped would never be forgotten by them. Cornphuitcr and his 
brother Conedieu were prefent. 

< The Indians were become very fober, generally refraining from the 
life of ftrong. drink, both at home, and when abroad among the white 
people. One of them obferved to our committee, ** No more bark 
cabin, but good houfes ; no more get drunk here now this two year. ” 
p- 24, 25, 2 6. 

We lhalJ only add one proof more of the progrefs which in- 
induftry had made among thefe tribes by the laborious and judi- 
cious example of the Quakers. A (ingle tribe had formed a 
road of twenty-two miles in length ; and a few families in one 
place had cleared and fenced fixty acres of good land. 

It is impoflible to contemplate the fignal fucccfs which has at- 
tended thefe experiments, without remarking that it was ow- 
ing in part to the character of the Quakers, as wdl as to the 
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wifdom of the plans which they here adopted. * The general re- 
putation of that fe£t for peacefulnefs and honefty, and the quiet 
manners of thofe whom they Cent to jrefide among the Indians, 
could not fatl to difat m any repugnance of the favage natives 
' Jtowards ftrangers, and to conciliate their confidence and efteem. 
Even their taciturnity was favourable to the eild in view. * Your 
young men , 9 faid a chief in one of their councils, * do not talk 
much to us 5 but when they do, they fpeak what is good, and 
have been very helpful in keeping us from ufing fpirituous li- 
quors. * Their pun£lual performance of engagements, and the 
regularity of all their habits had the fame good effe£ls in gaining 
the refpeft of the Indians. * Brothers , 9 faid they in a confer- 
ence which had been held for the purpofe of explaining fome 
differences, * Brothers, we are well fat is tied with yotir conduct 
towards us. You have always done what you promifed . 9 We 
ftibjoin the f< Lowing anecdote as . illuftrative of the influence 
which the character of the feft has had on the fuccefs of their 
experience, and as interfiling in itfelf, c In the evening, when 
Friends were fitting with the chief warrior, he faid he wifhed to 
aik them a queftion, but was aimoft afraid. They defired him 
to fpeak, and they would give him fuch information as they were 
able. It was. Do the Quakers keep any flaves ? He was told. 
They did not. He faid he was very glad to hear it ; for if they 
had kept any, he could not think fo well of them as he now did. 
That he had been at the city of Walhington laft winter on bufi- 
nefs of the nation, and found many white people kept blacks in 
flavery, and ufed them no better than horfes. 5 

From thefe caufes, as well as from the admirable difcretion 
and found fenfe which diretled the formation of their plans, this 
fmall fociety of Quakers have, at an expence inconceiveably 
trifling, fecured the civilization of the Indian tribes, and 
laid the foundation of their entire converfion to the flate of 
peaceful and indullriotis hufbandmen, from that of wandering 
and turbulent and idle hunters. The mifikmaries, left thofe 
children of their care mutually fatisfied with the progrefs and 
irefuit of their labours. For the firft time Europeans had refid- 
ed among them with no interefted ends in view, — for the firft 
time they had learnt no bad leffon, and received no injury from 
their intetcourfe with more pofiihed communities,— for the firft: 
time fince the voyage of Columbus, a ftrangcr and a friend be- 
came compatible appellations, — the natural antipathy to new 
faces vanifhed in the courfe of further Jacquainrance, — and he 
who had been welcomed with difhuft, was only fuffered to de- 
s. pa ft with tears* The Indian tribes view the departure of the 
Quaker milfionaries as a national calamity, and are not afraid 
ifr-confult with their fociety on all matters of general import. 

* ** “ 4 A*r ? 
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Art. XVn. A Complete ColleRion of Tables for Navigation and 
Nautical AJironotny i with Jimp!e t cancife % and accurate Methods 
for all the Calculations ttfeful at Sea ; particularly for deducing 
the Longitude from Lunar Difnncesy and the Latitude from two 
Altitudes of the Sun , and the Interval of Time between the' Offer - 
vations . By Jofeph cle Mendoza Rios Efq. F. R. S. London, 
printed by T. Beniley. 1805. 

Tn every long and complicated procefs of aritlimcticnl calculation, 
■** many fteps neceflarily occur that are common to it, and to 
an infinity of other procefTes of the fame kind. Thcfe Heps, of 
courfe, when performed in any one inftance, may be of ufe in all 
others ; the rcfults, if preferved, may very much abridge the la- 
bour of all fimilafr calculations that are afterwards to be made, 
and when properly extended and arranged in tables, may produce 
a faring of time and trouble which is almoft incalculable, anti 
which greatly refemblcs the advantages gained by the divifion of 
labour in the mechanical arts. 

Thus, in the common operations of trigonometry, the fines and 
tangents are numbers ufeful for all computations. Therefore, 
when once determined and arranged in tables, fo as to be eafily 
found out, they never require to be calculated again. By this ob- 
vious device, the work of trigonometry becomes very eafy, which, 
if every fine and tangent were to be computed from the begin- 
ning, whenever it is wanted, would be quite intolerable ; and even 
if men had the patience, they would want time tfc> carry on their 
refearches to any confiderable extent. 

Hence, the exaft feparation of thofe parts of a calculus that mu il 
be performed for every new cafe which occurs, from thofe that 
are the fame in many cafes, and that admit of being computed 
once for all, is of great importance when we would fave time aiid 
labour, and, above all, when we Would render the difficult pre- 
cedes of arithmetical calculation pra&icable td thofe who are no r 
much inftru&ed in mathematical fcienct. For this laft purpofe, 
the ufe of tables, combined with the Amplification of rules, has 
actually produced fuch effe£ts as the molt fanguine proje&or, 
half a century ago, would not have ventured to foretell. 

To ascertain the longitude of a fliip at fea by lunar obfervation, 
is a problem that has required the utmoft efforts of genius to re- 
folve. The extent of the reafonings, from the firft axioms of geo- 
metry to the|Conclu'fion at laft obtained, is of aftoniihing magni- 
tude, embracing all the profounder inveftigations of geometrical, 
arithmetical, and phyfical fcience 5 yet fo Ample is the rule de- 
duced from them, that in any given inftance, the problem car 
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now be refolded by any one who is tolerably verfed in the ele- 
mentary operations of arithmetic* 

For the purpofe of reducing this and the other problem? of nau- 
tical agronomy within the power of ordinary navigators, no work 
•£hat we know of is better calculated than that which has jult been 
announced. The collection of tables is fo complete, that nothing 
feems wanting in it which the prefent flate of icience can fupply, 
Bcfuies this, it has feveral advantages that appear to us to be pe- 
culiar, and which we therefore think it our duty to point out. 

It is well known to calculi tors, that when numbers are to be 
taken* out of tables, the computation of what are called the pro- 
portional parts conflitutes the molt troubleforne part of the work. 

As the tables, of whatever fort they are, cannot contain all the 
numbers that may be wanted, it becomes often neceflary to inter- 
'folate a number between two that are contiguous in the table j 
rand to be enabled to do this with eafe, and at the fame time with 
accuracy, is, in all fuch calculations, a matter of the greateft im- 
portance. ‘When the interval between the contiguous arguments 
in the table is fo frrull, that the numbers corresponding vary at a 
pretty uniform rate, the interpolation is made by the rule of three, 
or by fuppofing the differences of the numbers to be proportional 
to the differences of the arguments . But even when the thing is 
reduced to this degree of ffmplicity, the conftant recurrence of au 
operation which produces in the mind a diverfion from the main 
ohje£h of the calculus, becomes the moil tirefome and embarra fl- 
ing part of the work. To avoid this as much’ as poflible, the con- 
tiguous arguments mu ft be made to differ very little, fo that the 
correfponding numbers may difFer very .little alfo, — as by 'a few 
units in the laft figure, or in the latt but one, — fo that the pro- 
portional part may be fo fmali, that, if it cannot be wholly ne- 
glected, it may yet be taken out at fight, or eflimatcd without any 
thing that can be called a calculation. The author of the work 
before us has been extremely attentive to this circumftance $ and 
his tables are fo contrived, that the labour of computing propor- 
tional parts is in moil cafes entirely avoided. Thus, in the table 
of lines, Sec . the fine is given not merely td every minute of the 
femicircle* but to every quarter of a minute, fo that the propor- 
tional part belonging to any intermediate number of feconds, (as 
the fines are given only to live decimal places), is very eafily ob- 
tained. This requires, however, that the table fhould be larger 
than the common one, as in effect it contains four times as many 
msmbgdi * and hence it is, that thefe nautical tablesiSform a larger 
volume than any former collection* That inconvenience, how- 
ever is much more than eompenfated by the advantages which 
refuk from it. 
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The two great nautical problems, to the folution of which thefe 
tables are peculiarly dire&ed, viz. finding die longitude from 
lunar obfcrvations, and finding the latitude from two altitudes of 
the fun, and the time between the obfenrations, arc here refolved 
by new and fimple rules, that do great credit to the ingenuity and 
invention of the author. Thefe two problems, it mull be ob- 
ferved, are rendered difficult, not merely by the abfirufenefs of 
the principles on which they depend, but from the peculiar cir- 
cumftances in which they mull be refolved, and the condition of 
thofe to whom the pra&ical iolntion mull be entrulled. The 
methods of folution that are of practical utility, are thus limited 
by confiderations not involved in the problem itfeif, to which it 
is ne vert hole fs of the utmoft importance to attend. Hence, the 
folutionsof problems, which, theoieticaliy fpeaking, are not of the 
grealeit diihcultv, may become extremely perplexing in prafticc, 
when the means or irdlrumcnts of folution are already preferibed, 
and a new condition by that means introduced. For example, as 
logarithms mull always be ufccl in trigonometrical calculation, a 
great number of trigonometric theorems, that lead to foiutions 
very fimple in themfelves, mull be rejected, as not eafily ufed 
when logarithms are to be the iuflrumcuts of calculation. Ac- 
cordingly, the inventor of logarithms foon perceived, that the 
known rules of fpherical trigonometry, however good in thom- 
felves, gave very complicated foiutions when logarithmic calculation 
was employed; becaufe theorems to which they are eafily applica- 
ble, mull exprefs the value of the thing wanted in terms of quan- 
tities combined by multiplication and divifion, but not by addi- 
tion and fubtra&ion* Lord Napier, therefore, fet about invefti- 
gating fuch properties of fpherical triangles as might have this 
character; and, with that felicity which can only accompany ori- 
ginal genius, he foon fell on the trigonometrical theorems that 
bear his name, and that have added fo much to the value of his 
iirfl difeovery. 

A difficulty fomewhat fimilar has embarraffed mathematicians 
in the folution of the nautical problem, of clearing the obferved 
diilauce of the moon from a fixt flax of the effc&s of parallax 
and refradlion. This problem, of no great difficulty abfirafted- 
ly confidered, has neverthelefs excrcifcd the genius of many of 
the firlt mathematicians for the laft fifty years \ becaufe, not 
only was a folution required that might eafily adapt itfeif to 
logarithmic computation, but one alfo that might be praclifed 
readily, an# without danger of error, by men little converfant 
with the fciences of algebra or geometry. A queftion of the na- 
ture of maxima and minima , thus arofe, viz. Out of the pojfible fa- 
lutions of a problem t to find that which is bejl adapted to men who 
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^mfi ufe certain infirtments of calculation * and *0^0/* knowledge of 
tk* mathematics is confined within determinate , and often very nar~ 
fpw limit &. lit this* adaptation of fcientific difcovery to the prac- 
ifee of art, nobody appears to us to have been more fuccefsful 
tfeyi M. Mendoza* in the cafe of which we now fpeak. His fo- 
totton of the problem* with the afliftance of his tables* appears 
tons to fee fim pier than any with which we are acquainted* and 
jtrofeably approaches very near to the utmofi degree of concife- 
which* confidently with accuracy* is poffible to be attained. 
Tfce demonftration of the folution is not given in this volume, 
which is confined to matters purely practical $ but we hope it 
mil hereafter be communicated* We underft and it to be ground- 
ed on a folution of the problem pubiifhed feveral years ago by the 
author* in a memoir printed at Madrid, and afterwards in his 
ddecherchts fur let prinapaux Problemes de l* fifironomie Nautique , 
in the Philosophical Tranfaftions for 1 797. 

The other problem, of finding the latitude from two obferved 
altitudes of the fun, and the interval of time between the obfer- 
^attons* though it does not refer to circumftances that occur in 
navigation every day, yet it is a valuable refoutce with which the 
mvigator ought not to be unacquainted, if he would have the 
practice of his art to be as independent as poflible on accidental 
cireum fiances. 

This problem, however, is in its nature not a little complicated, 
requiring the refolution of no lets than three fpherical triangles, 
and two of thefe in the cafes where trigonometrical calculation is 
the moft laborious. Various methods have been tried, and many 
djfibrent tables have been conftru£ted for facilitating thefe com- 
putations, but hitherto with little fuccefs ; for the procefs has re- 
xsainedmueh too intricate, and fuhdivided into two many cafes, 
fa he of general ufe. The fplution given here is by far the fim- 
ffcft that has appeared* and brings the problem within the power 
of any ordinary calculator. The fitft part of the paper in the 
Juft quoted, contains the feveral formulae from which 
ffee rules here given are deduced. The great fimpUfication which 
Mr Mendoza has thus effected, will be made evident to any one* 
Who feail compare the great complication of precepts and cafes 
in afl the former folutions with the dire£t and eafy procefs which 
Ik hat laid down. , The errors to which the calculator h expofed, 
when forced’to attend to a great number of different circumfian- 
4 e$, aUd the difcouraging length of the computation being both 
WttMnriwSf 'it may how pe hoped, that this important problem, 
whict|:Jlaa hitherto been of fo little ufe* will become general in 
iv^'fyftem of navigation. The introduftion of the verfed fines 
^"contributed much to Amplify the folution of this problem, as 
well as of that already mentioned. 
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The tables and rules contained in this volume, from which fo 
much pra&ical advantage may be expected, are deduced, as we 
have already obferved, in great meafure from the author’s trea- 
tife on nautical aftronomy> contained in the Philofophical Tranf* 
actions, to which we would refer the mathematical reader; The 
firft author, fo far as we know, who treated profeffedly on this 
fubjeft, was M. de Maupertuis, who deduced the various folu- 
tions from the orthographic projection of the fphere in a very 
Ample manner 5 but his notation is not commodious ; and the 
theorems, thofe of them at lead that involve any confiderablc 
difficulty, are not reduced to the fimplicity which pra&ice requires. 
Some or the problems are refolved by quadratic, and even by bi- 
quadratic equations. 

Gregorio Fontana has treated the fame fubjeft with more fuo 
cefs. His notation is remarkably neat and convenient, and his 
theorems have great fimplicity. 

Mr Mendoza has treated the fubjeCl with that fuperiority 
which might be expefted from one who is not only a pro- 
found mathematician, but a Ikilful feaman, and who has both 
ftudied navigation as a fcience, and praCKfed it as an art. He 
knew, of courfe, the problems that were of real pra&ical utility, 
and was a judge of the degree of fimplicity which a mathemati- 
cal theorem mud poliefs before it can be fafely put into the hands 
of an ordinary navigator. Thefc circumdances have rendered 
the treatife juft mentioned of great value i and we earneftly re- 
commend the ftudy of it to all who would acquire a thorough 
knowledge of nautical aftronomy. 

Among the recommendations of the work now” under review-, 
we muft not negleCf to mention its cheapnefs, the whole, though 
a quarto volume of 670 pages of arithmetical tables, printed with 
great neatnefs and accuracy, being fpld at the price of one guinea. 
This advantage, fo Angular at a time whep even ordinary printing 
is exorbitantly dear, the book owes to the munificence of two 
public bodies, and to the difintereftednefs of the author himfelf. 
Mr Mendoza tdls us — , * 

* The expences attending thi£ work ate fucb, that had it been pub- 
liflied in the ufual manner, the price of the book muft have been fo 
high as to coniine its utility folely to that clafs of navigators who are 
in eafy circumftances ; and which, unfortunately, is not the moft nu- 
merous* But the CotoKuffioncrs pf JCongitude have remedied "this dis- 
advantage, by granting a fum of mosey to reduce the price to the pub- 
lic; and 1 here prefeat my moil refpe&ful thanks to them for this 
honourable teftimony of their approbation of my labours. K 

4 The Court of Dire&ors of the Eaft India, Company, wb<?fe liberality 
with regard to fcifnee in general, and particularly that of navigation, 

is 
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is f<> well known, have alfo voted a fum of money to effefl a further re- 
duction in the price of this work, for which d likewife prefent to them 
my bed acknowledgements. 

‘ With this double affiftance, and the additional facrifice, on my part, 
of all viewa of profit, I have fettled the fale of this edition on the mo* 
derate terms at which it is now published ; and f fiiall elteera myfelf hap- 
py, if my endeavours to bring thefe tables before the public, in the 
snoft likely manner to prove nfeful, fhould contribute in any degree to 
improve and diffufe the pra&tce of nautical aftronomy . 9 

We are glad to add, that the fuccefs of the work has been fuch 
as might he expected from the union of its own merit with the 
eftabiiihed reputation of its author, and the patronage of fo re- 
fpcctabfe a body as the Board of Longitude. The tirft edition, 
though a very large one, is faid to be already nearly fold ofF, and 
a fecond, we hope, will foon extend the celebrity, and bring 
with it a pecuniary remuneration to the author. 


Art. XVIII. Epi files , Odes % and other * Poems . By Thomas 
Moore, Efq. 4to. , pp. 350. London. r8c6. 

A singular fweetnefs and melody of verification, — fmooth, 
copious, and familiat di£tion, — with feme brilliancy of fan- 
cy, and fome fhow of claffical erudition, might have Taifed Mr 
Moore to an innocent diftin&ion among the fong-writers and or> 
cafioual poets of his dayj but he is* indebted, we fear, for the cele- 
brity he actually enjoys to accompUfhments of a different deferip- 
tion*, and may boaft, if the boaft can pleafe him, of being the 
moil licentious of modem verfifiers, and the rooft poetical of 
thole who, in our times, have devoted their talents to the propa- 
gation of immorality. We regard his btfok, indeed, as a public 
nuifancey and would willingly trample it down by one fliort 
movement of contempt and indignation, had we not reafon to ap- 
prehend, that it was abetted by patrons who are entitled to a 
snore rerpe< 3 :ful remdnftrance, and by admirers who may require a 
more extended expofitioo of their dangers. 

There is nothing* it will be allowed, more indefenfible than 
a cold-tyooded attempt to corrupt the purity of an innocent 
hearty apd can feared y conceive any being more truly def- 
picable^ than he who, without the apology of unruly paffion 
or tumultuous defires,fits down to ranfack the; impure places fit 
his m^ory for inflammatory images and expreffions, and com- 
{tyt$pfxrcm laboriotifly to writing, for the purpofe of infinu^ting 
jM&tion'iitto the minds of unknown and unfufpe£ting readers. 

' ' This 
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This is almoil a new crime among us. While France has to 
blulh for fo many tomes of * Poefies Erotiques,* we have little to 
anfwer for, but the coaite indecencies of Rochefter and Dryden; 
and thefe, though fulficiently offenfive to delicacy and good tafte, 
can feared y be regarded as dangerous. There is an antidote to 
the poifon they contain, in the open and undifguifed profligacy 
with which it is prefented. If they are wicked, they have the 
honefty at lead to profefs wickednefs. The mark of the bead 
is fet vifibly on their foreheads ; and though they have the bold- 
nefs to recommend vice, they want the effrontery to make her 
pafs for virtue. ' In their grofleft immoralities, too, they fcarcely 
ever feem to be perfectly in earned ; and appear neither to wifli 
nor to hope to make profelytes. They indulge their own vein 
of grofs riot and debauchery ; but they do not feck to corrupt 
the principles of their readers ; and are contented to be repro- 
bated as profligate, if they are admired at the fame time for wit 
and originality. 

The immorality of Mr Moore is infinitely more infidious and 
malignant. It feems to be his aim to impofe corruption upon 
his readers, by concealing it under the maifc of refinement ; to 
reconcile them imperceptibly to the mod vile and vulgar fenfua- 
lity, by blending its language with that of exalted feeling and 
tender emotion; and to deal impurity into their hearts, by gently 
perverting the mod fimple and generous of their affe&ions. In 
the execution of this unworthy tafk, he labours with a perfever- 
auce at once Judicious and detedable. He may be feen in every 
page running round the paltry circle of his feduciions with in- 
credible zeal and anxiety, ami dimulating his jaded fancy for new 
images of impurity, with as much melancholy indudry as ever 
outcad of the mufes hunted for epithets or metre. 

It is needlefs, we hope, to go deep into the inquiry, why cer- 
tain compofitions have been reprobated as licentious, and their 
authors ranked among the word enemies of morality. The cri- 
terion by which their delinquency may be determined, is fortu- 
nately very obvious: no feene can be tolerated in description, 
which could not be contemplated in reality, without a grofs vio- 
lation of propriety : no exprdlion can be pardoned in poetry to 
which delicacy could not liften in the profe of real life. 

No writer can trangrefs thofe limits, and be held guiltlefs ; 
but there are degrees of guiltinefs, and circumdances of ag- 
gravation or apology, which ought not to be difregarded. A 
poet of a luxuriant imagination may give too warm a colour- 
ing to the reprefentation of innocent endearments, or be be- 
trayed into indelicacies in delineating the allUrements of fome 
fair feduccr, white it is obvioufly his general intention to give 
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attra&ion to the pH are of Virtue* and to put the reader qn W 
guard againft the afTault of temptation,, x , M? Moore has no fuch 
apology ;-^he takes care to intimate to His, in every page, that 
the raptures which he celebrates do not (pfing from the exceffes 
of an innocent love, or the extravagance of a romantic attach- 
ment^ but are the Unhallowed fruit? of cheap and vulgar proftitu- 
tion, tlie infpitatton of cafual amours, and the chorus of habitual 
debauchery. He is at pains to let. the world know that he is (till 
fonder of roving, than of loving ; and that all the Caras and the 
Fannys, with whom he holds durance in thefc pages, have had 
each a long feries gf preceding lovers, as highly favoured as 
their prefent poetical paramour ; that they meet without any 
purpofe of conftancy, and do not think it necefiary to grace their 
connexion with apy profeflions of efteeiti or permanent attach- 
ment. The greater part of the book is filled with ferious and 
elaborate defer ipt ions of the ecftacies of fuch an intercourfe, and 
with paflionate exhortations to fnatch the joys, which are thus 
abundantly poured forth from * the fertile fount of fenfe.’ 

To ixs, indeed, the perpetual killing, and twining, and panting 
of thefe amorous perfons, is rather ludicrous than fedu&ive ; 
and their eternal fobbing and winding, raifes no emotion in our 
hofoms, but thofe of difguft and contempt. Even to younger 
men, we believe, the bock will not be very dangerous : nor is it 
upon their account that we fed the indignation and alarm which 
we have already endeavoured to exprefs. The life and conver- 
fation of our fex, we are afraid, is feldom fo pure as to leave 
them much to learn from publications of this description * and 
they commonly know enough of the reality, to be aware of the 
abfurd iilufions and exaggerations of fuch poetical voluptuaries. 
In them, therefore, fuch a compcfition can work neither corrup- 
tion nor deception ; and it will, in general, be defpifed and 
thrown aiide, as a tifliie of fickly and fantaftiqal conceits, equally 
remote from truth and refpc£tabiiity. It is upon the other fex, 
that we conceive its effe£l$ may be molt pernicious ; and it is 
chiefly as an infult upon their delicacy, and an attack upon their 
purity, thate£$ive are difpofed to refent its publication. 

The referVe in ‘which women are educated; the natural viva- 
city of their imaginations $ and the warmth of their fenfibility, 
rehdCrs them peculiarly liable to be captivated by the appear- 
ance '©rviblcnt emotions, and to be milled by the affe&aticm of 
teiidernefs or generofity. They cafily receive any impreffion 
thsfc U made under the apparent fan&ion of thefe feelings ; and 
allow fhcmfelves to be feduced into any thing, which they can 
be fterfu&ded is dictated by difinterefted attachment, and fincere 
and exceffive love. It is eafy to perceive how dangerous it mult 
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be for fuch beings to hang over the pages of a btfole, in which, 
fuperftatural raptures, and tranfcendent paffion, are. counterfeits 
ed in every page; in why:h, images of voluptuoufnefs are artful* 
ly Wended with exprefiians of refined fentiment* and dfefica^c , 
emotion; and the groifelt ffenfuality, is exhibited in conjun^u>n 
with the moft gentle and generous affetiions. They who haw, , 
not learned from experience, the impoffibility of fuch ari union# 
are apt to be captivated by its alluring exterior. They are fe- 
duced by their own ignorance and fenfibility ; and become fami* 
liar with the daemon, for the fake of the radiant angel to whom, 
he has been linked by the malignant artifice pf the po-et. 

We have been induced to enter this ftrong profcft, and to 
exprefs ourfelves thus warmly againft this and the former 
publications of this author, both from what we hear of the 
circulation which they have already obtained, and from out 
convi&ion that they are calculated, if not ltrongly denoun- 
ced to the public, to produce, at this moment, peculiar and 
irremediable mifchief. The ftyle of compofition, as we have 
already hinted, is almoft new in this country : it 13 lefs cf» 
fenfive than the old faihion of obfcenity ; and for thefe reafons, 
perhaps, is lefs likely to excite the fufpicion lof the moralift, 
or to become the object of precaution to thofe who watch over 
the morals of the young and inexperienced. We certa^ply have 
known it a permitted ftudy, where performances, infinitely Ida 
pernicious, were rigidly interdicted. 

There can be no time in which the purity of the female chara&er 
can fail to be of the firft importance to qvery community; but i£ 
appears to us, that it requires at this moment tditoe more carefully 
watched over than at any other ; and that the conftitutiou of 
fociety has arrived among us to a fort of crifis, the iflue of 
which may be powerfully influenced by our prefent negle£fc or fb~ 
licitude. From the increafing diffufion of opulence, enlightened 
or polite fociety is greatly Enlarged, and neceffarily becomes more 
promiscuous and corruptible ; and women are now begimmrg to 
receive a more extended education, to venture more freely and 
largely into the fields of literature, and to become mqjjLpf itttel- 
leftual and independent creatures, than they have ye! been in 
thefe i {lands. In thefe circumltances, it fee ms to beqfincalcty- 
lable importance, that no attaint fhould be givetj $0 the delicacy . 
and pitrity of their expanding minds; that their incrcafcng know- 
ledge dhould be of good chiefly, and not of evil ; that they flipuid 
not confider modefty as onfe of the prejudices from whicK.dw|r 
are now to be emancipated ; nor found any part of their new in* 
fluence upon the licejatioufnefs of which MrMoore invites 
to be partakers. The chaLTa&er and the morality of woniene*?* 
<jrcife3 already a mighty influence upon tjie happinefs and the re* 
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ipedabillty of the nation \ and it is deftined, we believe, to ex- 
etcife a {till higher one : but if they fliould ever ceafe to be the 
pure, the delicate, and ijfnid creatures that they now are — if they 
fhould ceafe to overawe profligacy, and to win and to fhame men 
into decency, fidelity, aiid love of unfullied virtue— it is eafy to 
fee'that this influence, which has hitherto been exerted to ftrength- 
arand refine our fpcietjy will operate entirely to its corruption 
and debafement ; that domeftic happinefs and private honour will 
be extinguHhed, and public fpirit and national induftry mod pro- 
bably annihilated along with them. 

There is one other confideration which has helped to excite our 
apprehenfion pti , occasion of this particular performance. Ma- 
ny of the pieces ate dedicated to perfons of the firft confideration 
m the country, both for. rank and accomplilhments *, and the au- 
thor appears tb confider the greater part of them as his intimate 
friends,' ind ' undoubted patrons and admirers. Now, this we 
will; confefs is to us a very alarming confideration. By thefe 
channels, the book will eafily pafs into circulation in thofe clafies 
of foctety, which it is of molt con fequence to keep free of con- 
tamination *, and from which its reputation and its inlluence will 
detcend With the greatdl effect to the great body of the commu- 
nity. In this reading and opulent country, there are no faihions 
which diflpufe themfelves fo fad, as thofe of literature and immo- 
rality : there is no palpable boundary between the noblejje and the 
bourgeoifie , as in old France, by which the corruption and intelli- 
gence of the former can be prevented from fpreading to the lat- 
ter. All the part? of the mafs, ad and read; upon each other 
with a powerful Ad unintermitted agency ; and if the head be 
once infeded, the corruption will fpread irrefidibly through the 
whole body. It is doubly neceffiiry, therefore, to put the law in 
force againft this delinquent, fince he has not only indicated a 
difpofmon to do mifehief, but feems unfortunately to have found 
an opportunity. . * 

In ibme of thefe obfervaiions, we are afraid that our fafhion- 
able readers may deted the extreme rigour of our Calviniftic edu- 
cation, a^fythink that we have treated this libertine bard with 
unneceffaiH? feverity. To fuch perfons, we beg leave to recom- 
mend the following lines of an old Engliih poet, in which the 
iniquities of Moored cbmpofitio&s ,;ne deferitsed, we think, 
in p&roph«ti<j language *> and a Sentence is pa (Ted upon them not 
much Jfehtcr than ’that which we wifir the public to ratify. 
^irTheretd he Could fine loving' veries frame, 

And play the Poet oft. But, ah ! fo: fhame ! 
l»et not fweet poets praife, whole only pride 
. fa virtue to advance and vice deride, 
i 
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Be ifoith the work of Lofel’s wit defanted* 

Me let fuch verfes poetry be named. 

Yet he the name on him w<Md tafhly take, 

Maugre the facred Mufes, add it maw 
A fervant to the vile affe£Hon 
Of fuch as he depended moft Upon, 

And with the fugry fweet thereof allure 
Chafte Jadie^ ears tq fantasies inrtptfre. 

To fuch delights the Noble Wits he led, 

Which him relieved, and their vain humours fed 
With fruidefe follies and unfound <}e%ht$» * 

SpenfePs Mother Hnbbard't Tale* 
On looking back to the volume, with a view to eftimate its 
poetical mefits impartially, as feparated from its fins of morality. 
We were furprifed to find how little praife it could lay claim to ; 
and are more and more convinced, that its popularity is owing 
almoft entirely to the fedu&ion of the fubje£b on which it is em- 
ployed. We (hall not (lain our page with any of the paffages 
to which our preceding c^nfures are intended to apply ; but the 
following may ferve as a fpecimen of Mr Moore's talent for witt/ 
and familiar poetry. 

« When next you fee the black-ey’d Caty, 

The loving, languid girl of Hayti, 

Whofe finger fo expertly plays 
Amid the ribbon’s filkcn maze, 

Juft like Aurora, when (he ties 
A rainbow round the morning (kies i 
Say, that I hope, when winter’s o’er, 

On Norfolk’s bank again to rove, 

And then, foal! fearch the ribbon*ftor« 

For fome of Cat*’$ fofteft tyve* 

1 foould not like the glofs were paft, 

Yet watit it not entirely new ; 

But bright and ftrong enough to laft 
About — fuppofc a week or two* 

However frail, however hght, 

’Twill do, at leaft, to wear at night $ 

And fo you’ll teH opr blatk*cy*d Cat*, 

The' loving, languid gjrl of Haytt ! ' p. 64. of. 

If the reader fhduld ^artt a fpecimen of his more fjabotate &nrt 
lofty gallantry, he may take the fcfewitfg $ which to us 

to be rather a fplendid example of tbgt %we fef fp$S|f which ii 
commonly called nottfenfe. 

< I pray thee, on thofe lips of thine 
To wear this rqfy leaf for me, 

♦ot. vm. tio* 16. Hh Anil 
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And breathe of fomething not divine, < 

Since nothing human breathes of thee t 

All other charms of thine I meet 
In nature; but thy ftgh alone ; 

Then take, oh ! take, tlxmgh not fo fweet, 

The breath of rofes for thine own ! 

So, while ‘I walk the flowery grove, 

The bud that gives, through morning dew, 

The luftre of the lips I love, 

$ lay feerti to give their perfume too l 9 p. 99; 

In the fame tafte is the following magnificent ftanza Oil a lady 
holding a child in her arms. 

< Soft as fhe fmil'd, he fmiPd again ; 

They feem’d fo kindred in their charms 
That one might think, the babe had then 
Juft budded in her blooming arms l 
He look'd like fomeihing form'd of air. 

Which fhe had utter'd in a figh ; 

Like fome young fpirit, retting there. 

That late had wandet'd from her eye ! 9 p. lot. 

The tawdry, affe&ed, and finical flyle of this author, cannot 
he better illuflrated than in thofe verfes about lonicthitig which 
he calls the Snow-Spirit. 

< The down from his wing is as while, as the pearl 
Thy lips for their cabinet ftole, 

And it falls on the green earth as melting, my girl. 

As a murmur of thine on the foul ! 

Oh ! fly to the elime, where he pillows the death, 

As lie cradles the birth of the year 5 
Bright are youi* bowers and balmy their breath, 

But the Snow-Spirit cannot come here t ’ p. 102, 103* 
This is In the right millinery tafte j but it is furpafied by what 
follows. 

* But fly to his region— lay open thy atone, 

And he’ll weep all his brilliancy diip, 

To think that a bofom, as white as his own, 

Should not melt in the day-beam like him ! ’ p, 103. 

Mr Moore, however, has pot always confined himfelf to thofe 
familiar and gallant lucubrations he has favoured his readers 
with feveral fin£ fpecimehs of fuhHfttity* and made a fplendid 
difplay of his erudition* in a variety pf mythological hymns and 
epiftlo$. The mod fuperb, perhaps, is a dithy^ambic on the 
faljf^ Hebe* which has the merit of being almoft entirely urn- 
intelligible \ our readers may try their penetration upon the fol- 
lowing paffages* 

* And 
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* And now {he rais’d her rofy mouth to lip 
The neftar’d wave 
Lyacus gave. 

And from her eyelids, gently clos’d. 

Shed a diifolving gleam, 

Which fell, like fun-dew, in the bowl ! 

While her bright hair, in mazy flow 
Of gold, defcendiog 
Along her cheek’s luxurious glow, 

Wav’d o’er the goblet’s fide, 

And was refle&ed by its cryllal tide, 

Like a fwCet crocus flower, 

Whofe funny leaves, at evening hour. 

With rofes of Gyrene blending. 

Hang o’er the mirror of a iiiver it ream i 

The Olympian cup 
Burn’d in th£ hands 

Of dimpled Hebe, as the wing’d her feet 
Up 

The empyreal mount. 

To drain the ioubdrops at their ftellar fount ; 

And Hill, 

As the refplcndent rill 

Flam’d o’er the goblet with a mantling heat, 

Her graceful care 
Would cool .its heaverJy fire 
In gelid waves of fnowy-fcather’d air, 

Snell as the children of the pole lefpire, 

In thofc enchanted lands, 

Where life is all a fpring, and north winds never How ; 

But oh ! 

Sweet Hebe, what a tear, 

And what a blufh were thine, 

When, as the breath of every Grace, ’ & c* p. zzz -4. 
Thofe who can interpret this, have fome chance of under- 
Handing the following— 

* Welcome, my {hell t 
How many a ftar has ceas’d to burn. 

How many a tear has Saturn’s gleaming ura 
O’er the cold bofom of the ocean wept, 

* *' Since thy aerial fpell 
Hath in the waters ilcpU 
Mortal ! t fly. 

With the brlghi^treafure to my choral fky, 

Where {he, wb^wak’dits early fweD* 

The fyren, \yiftt stfoot of fire, 

‘Walks o’er ttye great ^ring of my Orphic Lyre, 
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Or guides around the burning pole 
The winged chariot of fome buftful foul l 
While thou l 

Oh fori of earth ! what dreams (hall rife for thee ! 

Beneath Hifpania’s fun, 

Thou’lt fee a ftrearalet run, 

Which 1 have warm’d with dews of melody . 9 p. 50* $t » 

There are fome very fine lines, fuch as — 

« Where matter darkles , or where fpirit beams. 

< Blaft thee with the lightning bug. * 
dnd 

* Fiery fever’s thtrfty thrill, 

Fitful ague’s (hivcrifig chill ! ’ 

But we prefer the artlefs innocence of the following Hamby- 
pamby — 

* Then my playful band l fteep 
Where the go)d 4 bread loves to creep. 

Cull from thence a tangled wreath, 

Words of magic round it breathe, 

And the funny chaplet fpread 

O’er the deeping fty^bird’to head. 

Till, with dreamt of hooey bieft, 

Haunted in his downy neft 
By the garden’s faireft fpclls* 

Dewy buds and fragrant bells. 

Fancy all his foul embowers 

In the fly bird’s heaven of flqwers { * p. 314* 

The pieces which approach the neared to common fenfie, are 
fhofe which are conceived in the form of Fpiftles to the friends 
of the author. They are written in the ordinary heroic mea- 
fure, and, along with the chara&eriftic tawdrinefs of his ufuat 
ftyie, difplay occafional point and vivacity, that, under a feverer 
training, might entitle the author to the attention of the public* 
We give the beginning of the epiftle to Dr Home* as a very fa- 
vourable fpeomen. ‘ 

* ’Tis evening now the heats and cares of day 
In twilight dews are calmly wept away. 

The lover now, beneath the weftern Aar, 

Sighs through the medium of his fweet fegar, 

And (ills the ears of fome con fen ting die 
With puffs and vows, with fmoke.and con&ancy 1 
The weary ftatcfman for repofe hath fled 
From halls of council to his negro’s llted, 

Where bleft he wops fome black Ajjpafia’s grace. 

And dreams of freedom in his flave’a embrace I 
In fancy now, beneath the tfciligbf gloom, 

Cjpie, let me lead thee O'er this modern Rome, 


Where 
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Where tribunes rule, where dufky Davt bow. 

And what was Goo (e-Creek once, is Tibtfr now f 
This famM metropolis, where Fancy fees 
Squares in morales, obelifks in trees s 
Which travelling fools And gazetteers adorn 
With (hrincs unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn. 

Though. nought but wood and ********* they fee. 

Where ftreets (h6uld tun and fages o&gbt to bet * p. 209*10* 
The following is an abftrad of the author’s jfevtre judgment on 
the Americans. 

* Mind, mind alone, in barren, flill repofe, 

Nor blooms, nor rifes, nor expands, nor flows ! 

Take chriftians, mohawks, democrats and all, 

From the rude wtg-wam to the congrefs-hall ; 

From man the favage, whether ffov’d or free* 

To man the civiliz’d, lefs tame than he l 
’Tis one dull chaos, one unfertile ftrife 
Betwixt half-polifli’d and hali-barbarou9 life,; 

Where every ill the ancient world can brew 
Is mix’d with every groffnefs of the new .; 

Where all corrupts, though little can entice. 

And nothing’s known of luxury* but, its vice ! ** p. 267. 
Whatever may be thought of the poetry or the politics of 
tliefe pafiages, they are at lead innocent in point of morality. 
But they bear but a fmall proportion to the dhje&ionable con- 
tents of the volume, and cannot be allowed to atone for the de- 
merits of a publication which we would wifh to foe configned to 
tmiverftl reprobation. 


Art, XIX. Simple Tales : By Mrs Opie. In Four Volumes* 
iszmo. London. 1 $06. 

TT7e owe fome apology to Mrs Gpie* for omitting aLthe proper 
time to take notice of her beautiful ftory of the Mother 
and Daughter ; the fecond volume of which is perhaps the mod 
pathetic, and the mod natural in its pathos, of any fi&itious 
narrative in the language* In the tales now before us* we find 
much of the fame merits 5 the fame truth and delicacy of kn ti- 
ment; the fame graceful fimpjicity in the dialogue .parts of the 
work *, and the fame happy art of .presenting ordinary feelings 
and occurrences in a manner that itrefiftibly commands our fym- 
pathy and affe&ion. 

Mrs Opie has ho great {hare of invention, either in incident 
.or in character. often fee through the whole ftory from its 
ffirft opening ; and few of her perfonages can be faid to be ott- 
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ginal, ■ or even uncommon, when compared either with the inven- 
tions of dramatifts, or the variety of common life. They have 
a mterity. Jiowever, ‘which in our eyes is incomparably fuperior : : 
they ,are%ridly true to general nature, and are rarely exhibited » v 
except in interefting fituations. We have always been of opinion, 
indeed, that no chara&er can be natural, unlefs it be pretty com- 
mon; and that that originality, of which fo many writers are 
ambitious, is of value chiefly in bringing out the effect of ludi- 
crous and violently comical reprefentations. For more ferioup 
fympathy we muft be made to feel that the fentiments and a&ions 
of the characters are fuch, as muft inevitably belong to all per- 
fons in their fituation ; and it is on the delicate adaptation of their 
language apd conduft to their circumftapces, and not to any fup- 
pofed peculiarity in their chara&er, that the fuccefs of the writer 
will generally depend. It will be found accordingly, we believe, 
that almoft all the fine traits of natural expreilion that are quoted 
and remembered, from the drama tills and greater poets, both an- 
cient and modern, derive their whole beauty from this perfe£l and 
beautiful conformity to general and univerfal nature ; and that 
they reach the heart of every reader, juft becaufe every reader 
perceives at once that they exprefs the concentrated and appro- 
priate emotion, which it is natural for perfons in fuc,h circum- 
stances to feel. There is no need for the reprcfcnuiion of ideal 
individuality. The general conception of a delicate and affe&ion- 
ate girl — -of a gallant and warm-hearted young man — of a tender 
mother, a patriotic warrior, or an anxious lover — are quite fuf- 
ficient to call forth our fympathies, and to make us feci, in its 
whole force and extent, the truth of the fentiments imputed to 
them. The- talk and the triumph of the fabulift is in fele£ting 
jituations that give rife to the molt powerful and commanding 
of thqfe fentiments, and in exprefling them with fimplicity and 
clfre&nefs- 

Thefe observations might be illuftrated, we conceive, in a 
very ftriking way, by an examination of the moll impreflive 
paflages and characters in the works of Shakefpeare ; nor would 
it be difficult perhaps to {how, that what have often been quoted 
as examples of originality in the conception of character, are no- 
thing more than the exquifite adaptation of common and familiar 
feelings to peculiar fituations, It is impofljble for us, however, 
to enter into fuch an inveftigation at prefent. $Te (hall merely 
defire our readers to confider how little fubftantial diverfity of 
yhara$er there is among the female perfons of this great writer ; 
ami whether it is to any thing, but to the difference of their Gtua- 
rion, that we can refer the variety of emotion which we receive 
, from the natural expreflions of Defdemona, Imogen, Juliet, O- 
and Miranda. 


There 
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There is fomething delightfully feminine in kll Mrs Opie’s writ- 
ings *, aiv apparent ankflhefs in the compofitibn ofher narrative, 
and fomething which looks like waiit of fkiH or of pra&ice in 
writing for the public, that gives a powerful effeft to the occa- 
fional beauties and fuccefles of her genius. There' is nothing like 
an ambitious or even a fuftained tone in her ftories; we often 
think (he is going to be tedious or filly*; and immediately, without 
effort or apparent confcioufnefs of improvement, fhe Hides into 
fome graceful and interefting dialogue, or charms us 4 wiA'fome 
fine and delicate analyfis or the fubtler feelings, which would 
have done honour to tne genius of Marivaux. She does not rea- 
fon well ; but (lie has, like molt accomplished women, the ta- 
lent of perceiving truth, without the procefs of reafoning, and of 
bringing it out with the facility and the «efFe< 3 : of an obvious and 
natural fentiment. Her language is often inaccurate, but it is al- 
molt always graceful and harmonious. She can do nothing well 
that requires to be done with formality.; and, therefore, has not 
fucceeded in copying either the concentrated force of weighty and 
deliberate reafon, or the fevere and folemn dignity of rmieflic vir- 
tue. To make amends, however, fhe represents admirably every 
thing that is amiable, generous, and gentle. 

Thefe tales are of very unequal merit 4 and we do not propofe 
to give any detailed account of them. Thofe in the third volume* 
we think, are clearly the beft. The Soldier’s Return, and the 
Brother and Sifter, though the fccne is laid, in both, in humble 
life, and the incidents by no means new either in real or fi&ittous 
ftory, are pathetic to a painful and diftrefting degree. The latter in 
particular is written with great delicacy and beauty.^ We regret that 
our limits will not permit us to give feme part of it to our readers. 
We can only make room for the Jaft words of the unfortunate 
heroine, with one fentence tof hecefiary explanation. Ellen Per- 
cival, the oeautiful daughter of an Englifh farmer, is feduced by 
a French nobleman who had lodged in her father’s boufe during 
a period of illnefs. After his defertiori of her, and his return tp 
his own country, fhe is driven by fhame and temporary diffrac- 
tion to deftroy, at the moment of its birth, the fruit of their un- 
lawful connexion. She is condemned to die ; and, on the eve of 
her execution, writes this letter tp the author of all her agonies. 
We are fenfible that it will lofe much of its eftefl: when read with- 
out any farther knowledge of the tender and fimple chara£ler of 
theymter; but it is impoflible to read it, we believe, without 
being ftruck with the f©oe of natural and gentle feeling which it 
-Cxprefles fo admirably.^ 1 . . , ' 

“ Front the condemned cell, in S — » - y jail, and on 
the eve of my execution- ~ 

Yea ; it is even fo 1 That Elko, whom you once feemed to love, 
E h 4 (for 
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(for I tetw to th*C<mnt thatt ydu never mfy fov*d we), 

that fond, fen&h £lta?, who loved you eteo than her own foul, 
jflril! to-toortew morning perilh on a fcaffold ! O, thou whom I have 
Joved fo fatally* think of me ^ ! wan when you foft knew me, and 
thfok of me now I Jtot <fo not think that l mean to reproach you y 
Y ai^dtd not intend to dfcftroy me 1 No j you only intended to feducc 
me — b^at {» there fnch a thing a* a finglc crime ! Does not one crime 
inevitably lead to another f 

W *#tbw foocked t w^s when I found that there \wuld be an evidence 
of my guilt l My firft impuife was to deftroy mvfelf but then I re- 
colk&ea how that would grieve you— (poor creaulaus fool ! ) — for my 
mother told me how much you cried and bewailed when you faw mo 
ill in bed, and feared that I monld die. I therefore refolved to live, 
not from foar of God* but from love of you ! And then I thought 
that it would be ftrect to live for the fete o t\oUr child , and what plea- 
fare it would give me to prefent it to your jrms One day, and fee you 
fmile on it ; for methotight you would love me the more for its fake ; 
ajid that dear hope fupported me through fuch fuffcrings ! But at 
length carnb the Count and your letter ; I found that we were never 
to meet again *, I found that you Were married, and to a woman whom 
you paflkmately loved, aod Wno had alone taught you to love $ and you 
would have been the happieft of the happy but for thinking of poor 
Ulten Pttchrai, Yea 5 from the feeming objedl of your love I was be- 
*- come the objeft of your jpfty only ; and then you hoped by your mo^ 
*ey to make me tactods for the lofs of your affe&ion ! Oh ! what a 
j|iahg the offer Of that moiiey gave me 1 But the Count can tell you 
how I fpumed your gift, I dare not even think again of the honor of 
that moment. He kft me to commune with my own fad thoughts 5 
and all was disappointment and defpe ration. 

u The child, for whofe fake, and for the fake of my poor parents’ 
ajeace, I had cqnfented to live, would, 4 found, be never feen by its 
lather, nor even owned by him when it came into exiftence ; and all 
the dreams of my fond fancy were vanished for ever, while its birth 
Would doom me to endlefs difgrace, and probably deftroy both my pa- 
rents ! On thefe thoughts I dwelt, till deeds of death were dear and fa- 
miliar to me. t fcafiflbt go on i— for, oh, my murdered babe, am I not 
Writing to thy father ! Yet mark me, mkrfe mb, Fontanges ; I was mad, 
lideed I was, or I could not have been fo barbarous. But this defence 
I make Only to thee, and to the God who reads my heart. It fufficed 
hot before the judgement-feat of men 1 tbete I Was , condemned tq 
death, and to-morrow I ftail be executed $ 
u But t had forgotten >*My father, that good obi man who was 
fo kind to you, heard the tale of my guilt— fouddered—and died, 

41 Morning is already dawning ! New, t&en, I muft bid you fare- 
well, conjuring you to drop a few tears over the ftory of my woes, 
fetA then Endeavour to remember me no mote. Truft me that I forgive 
ypu from my foul for all the grief which you have occafioned me ; and 

r tha£ 
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that my dying prayer will be, that yon may be as happy in your love 
aa I have been unfortunate in *»&<% But I don*t think any body can 
love you better than your poor 

« “ ^LiH.PaitciyAi,. ** (III. 218-22.) 

The ftory of € the Orphan ’ is pretty, and very interefting. 
It contains the following y$rfe$, fuppofed to be written by a gentle 
and timid young woman,, pining under the pppreflion of a roman- 
tic and concealed paflion for a mail who entertained no iufoicion 
of her attachment. We think they have great tendeniels and 
beauty. 

* Not one kind look — me friendly word ! 

Wilt tliou in chilling filecce fit ; * 

Nor through the focial hour afford 
One cheering fmile, or beam of wit ? 

Yet dill, abforb’d in ftudious catc, ‘ 

Negledl to vvafte one look on me 5 * 

For then my happy eyes may dare 

To gaze and dwell uncheck'd on thee. 

And ftiil in filence fit, nor deign 
One gentle precious word to fay $ 

For filent I may then remain. 

Nor let my voice my foul betray. 

This faltering voice, thefe Confcious eyes, 

My throbbing heart too plainly fpeak : 

' There timid hopelcfs paflion lies, 

And bids it Jilencc keep, and break . * 

* To me how dear, this twilight hour. 

Cheer’d by the faggot’a varying blaze ! 

If this be mine, 1 afk no more 

On morn’s refulgent light to gafce : 

For now, while 00 , his glowing cheek 
1 fee the fire’s red radiance fall, 

The darkdt feat I foftly feek, 

Aid gaze on him, unfeen by all. 

His folded arms, his fludtotis brow, 

His thoughtful eye^unmark’d, l fee* 

" $ot coti Id his voice or words beftow 
So dear, fo true a joy on nae. 

But he jfotgets that I atft heat — 

Fa&e, future ftfmfe,inthougbt he feck*. 

To htm ambitlori’s pafhs appear, 

And bright the fun of feience breaks. 

His hetfrfc with ardent hope is fili’d ; 

His prnfpriftsVuU of b^uty bloom : 


But, 
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Put, oh ! my heart defpair has chillfd* 

My only profp*& i$~the tomb ! 

One only. boon from Heaven I claim. 

And may it grant the fond defire ! 

That I may live to hear Iris fame, J * 

And in that throb of joy expire, * 

* One little moment^ fhort as hie ft. 

Companion Lovers foft fernblance wore # 

My meagre form he fondly pref9*d. 

And on his beating bofoa* bore. 

His frame with ftrong emotion ihook, 

And kindnefs tun’d each falt*ring word ; 

While I, furpris r d, with anxious look 
The meaning of his glance explor’d. 

But foon my too experienc’d heart 
Read nought but generous pfty there ; 

I felt prefumptuous hope depart. 

And all again was dark defpair. 

Yet ftiH, in memory ftili, my heart 
Lives o*er that fleeting blifs again $ 

I feel his glance, his touch, impart 
Emotion through each burfting vein. 

And Once ( I cry ) thofe eyes fo fweet 
'** On me with fondnefa deign’d to fhine ; 

1* For once l felt his bofom beat 

4t Againft the confcious throbs of mine ! ” 

Nor (liall the dear remembrance die 
While aught of life to me is given ; 

But footh my la ft convulfive figh. 

And be, till then, my joy — my heaven l ’ 

IV. p. 267. 68. 70. yt. 

f The Uncle and Nephew 1 is amiable and well managed.— 
f Death-Bed * — * The Robber 9 — and * Murd|jr will out , 9 

are not very natural. * The Fafbionable Wife* is ftili worfe ; 
and, though many of the particular feenes are well drawn, we 
cannot help withholding our fympathy from diftrefles, deduced 
from a fburce fo inadequate and fantaftic. In the other tales* 
there is occafionally fomething frivolous, and* fomething too ob- 
vious and inartificial* but in all, there is much juft representation 
of manners and chara&er, and much pleafmg compofkion. 

We ovianot place Mrs Opie. fo high in the fcale of intellect as 
Mtfs ®jgewortli ; nor are her Tales, though perfe6tly unobjec- 
tionable on the fcore of morality, calculated to do fo mqch good. 
They are too fine for common ufe » and do not aim at the cor- 
rection. 
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region of errors and follies of fo extenfive and fundamental a 
nature. She does not reafon fo powerfully \ and file is not 
cicntly cheerful : indeed ihe is too pathetic, to be read with much 
advantage to practical morality. Her writings, however, are very 
amiable and very beautiful *, and exhibit virtuous emotions under a 
very graceful afpeft. They would do very well to form a woman 
that a gentleman ftiould fall in love with } but can be of no great 
yfe in training ordinary mortals to ordinary duties. 


QUA 1 &. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

From April to* to Juty to* I8fc6. 


AGRlCtJLTtRB. 

The Land-tneafarer and Farmer’s AfTiftaut, containing Tables, by 
which any per&n may fee the exa& money, every rood and perch in an 
acre of Mowing, Reaping, Hoeing, &c. will come to, from one far- 
thing to twenty Hillings an acre. By J. Matthews. 3s. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Argyle, with 
Oblervations on the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for the Con- 
iidcration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement. By 
J. Smith, D. D. 7*. 6<L 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Clydefdale, with 
Obfervatkms on the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for the Con- 
sideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement. By 
J. Naifmith. 6s. 

Remarks on the Hufbandry and Interna! Commerce of Bengal. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Englifh Pra&ice of Agriculture, exemplified in the Manage* 
ment of a Farm in Ireland, belonging to the Earl of Conyngham, at 
Slane, in the county of Meath ; with an Appendix. Containing, firft, 
*81 comparative Eftimate of the Irifli and Englifh Mode of Culture, as to 
Profit and Lofs i and, fecondl^, a regular Rotation of Crops for a Pe- 
riod of Six Years. By Richard Parkmfon. In One Volume Octavo, 
illuftrated with Engravings. Price 98. in boards. 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Memoirs and Reports of the Society for Maritime Improvement, is. 

ARTS, FINE. 

EfTay8 on the Asatomy of Expreffion in Painting. By Charles 
Bell* 4to. el. 2$. Boards. 

ANGLING. 

An Epitome of the delightful Art of Angling, Hewing, at one 
View, the Harbours, Seafons, and Depths, for catching all Sorts of 
Tilh ufually angled for ; alfo the various Baits for each. Printed on a 
fheet of writing paper, with a Plate. 6d* 

ARCHITECTURE. 

A Cofle&ion of Architectural Defigns for Manfions, pafinos, Villas, 
Lodges and Cqttages, in the Greek, Gothic, and Caille flyles. By 
James Randall. Engraved in aquatinta, on thirty-four Plates, with 
Defcriptions. Large atlas quarto, 2L 12s. 6d. boards. Large paper 
imperial folio, 31. 1 3s. 6d. boards. 

Button's architectural antiquities, Part V. 4*0# ios. 6d. ; and 
large paper 15s. 
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BJOCRAPHY. 

A Biographical Index to the prefent Houfe of Common*. By J. 
Wilfon, M« A. 1 auto. 9«.^ 6d. 

Genuine fyfemoirs of Lord Vifcount Nelfon. By Mr Harrifon, af- 
fifted with original and authenticated Communications from feveral of 
his Lovdfbip’s Family and Friends, with a ime Portrait from Sir W. 
Beechey, vol. I. *os. 6d. or on fine paper 21s. To be completed in 
two volumes. 

The Military, Hiftorical, and Political Memoirs of the Cajunt de 
Hordt. By Monfieur Borelly. 2 voL 8vo. 135* 

Memoirs of that original and eccentric Genius, the late George Mor- 
Iand, including an account of his works. By W. Collins* Embellifh- 
ed with a ftriking likenefs engraved by Mr Ward. 5s. 

Lives of Cardinal Alberoni and the Duke de Ripperda, . Miniftcrs of 
Philip V. King of Spain. By G Moore Efq., 2 vol. , ys. 

The exemplary Life of the Pious Lady Guion, traivflated from her 
own account, in the original French. By T. D. Brookes* 7s. 

A Sketch of the Profeflional Life and Character of John Clark, 
M. D. By J- R- FenwickJ M. D. 8vo. 2s, 

An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 
By Sir William Forbes. Bart. 2 vol. 4to. 2I. 1 2s. 6d. RoyaI> 5I.5?. 

The Life and Works of George Moiiand, containing his Portrait 
and 20 Engravings, which form Specimens pf his different Style of 
Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. By F. W. Btagdonu Folio, 
3I. 3 s 6d. 

The Memoirs of Mrs Crouch ; with Anecdotes 0$ feveral of the mo$: 
eminent Perfons of the prefent Age ; and a Hiftory of the Stage dur- 
ing the Years ihe performed. Compiled from her own original MS. 
By M. J. Young. In 2 vol. 120$). price 9s. in Boards. EmbeHiihed 
with an elegantly engraved Portrait. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Chemical Catechifm for the Ufe of young People, with copious 
Notes for the Aflittance of the Teacher; to which is added, a Voca- 
bulary of Chemical Terms, ufeful Tables, and a Chapter of amufmg 
Experiments. By. -S. Parkea. &vo. 12a. 

Henry’s Epitome of Chemiftry. A new Edition improved. Svo. 

1 2S. 

COMMERCE. 

Remarks on the Facility of Obtaining Commercial Credit, or an Ex- 
pofure of the variouaDeceptionsby which Credit is procured: , is,- 6d. 

, ' . URAMA. 

- The Laughable Lover, a c Comedy, in Five Ads,. By Carol O’- 
Cauftic, Svo. 2$. 64 , « 

The Isivifible Girl. By J. E. Hook. As performed at Drury- 
Lane* is. 6d. 

The Falls of Clyde, or the Fairies ; a Scottifh Dramatic PaftoraL 
. Is 5 ikcfcs. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

Dion, a Tragedy, and Mifcellaneous Poetry. By G. A. Rbo les, 
Efq. 8vo. 6a, 

Demetriup ? 
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teemctriue, the Impoftor, a Tragedy. From the Ruffian of A. 
Soumarokove. 28. 6d. 

Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds. 26. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

' The Cla& Book, or 365 Reading Leflbnp, for the ufe of Schools. 
By the Rev* D. Blair* A* M, !2mo. 56. 

A Letter refpe^Wl^kddrrifed to the Moil Rev, and Right Rev. the , 
Archbiihops and Sifhops of the Church of England, on Mr S Lan- 
caftct's Plan for the Education of the Lower Order m the Community, 
j*. 6d, . 

. A New and Rafy Gm'de to the Pronunciation and Spelling of the 
French Language \ to which are added, Le{fon9 on Etymology and 
Analogy. By Mr Toequot* M. A. 2s. 6d. v 

The Magic Lantern, or Amuling and Intlru&ive Exhibitions for 
young People. i2mo. 6s. t 

. Leading Strings to Knowledge ; or Dame Wife and her Pupils. In 
progrcffive Leffona of one, two, three, four. &c. Syllables. By 1L 
Somerville, aa. 6d. 

; or the Evenings of SouthiJl. Book I. By N. Salmon. 5a. 
Some Remarks on a Letter lately publilhed, ai-d addreffed to the 
Arcbbilhops and Bifhops of the Church of England, on j, Lancaller’s 
Plan for the Education of the Lower Order of the Community, in 
which Quakerism is deferibed as a difgufting Amalgama of AntichrUtian 
Herefies and blafphemies. 1 9. 

The Young Surveyor’s Guide, or a Treatife on Practical Land-Sur- 
veying, being a complete Introduction to that ufeful Art. In Six Parts, 
By J. Cores. 39. Fine, 5s. 

Violet Vale 5 or Saturday Night. Confifling of Stories for the En- 
tertainment and Inftrudion of Youth. By Mrs Pilkington. 12010. 
3a* <5d. f 

GARDENING. 

An Inquiry into the Changes of Talfce in Landfcape Gardening, with 
fame Obfervations on its Theory and Practice. By H. ReptOn, Efq. 
8vo. 58, 

GENERAL SCIENCE. 

. /The New 1 Cyclopedia ; or, Untverfal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences* 
and Literature, By Abraham Rees, D. D. F. R. S. Editor of the 
laft Edition of Mr Chambers’s Dictionary, with the affidance of emi- 
nent profefltphal Gentlemen, liluftrated with new Plates, including 
Maps* engraved for the Work by fomc of the moll diUinguilhed Artilb. 
Part 12th, in Demy qto. Price t8s. Boards; and Royal, ll. 

■* ' ' »■' History. Vi . * 

Sir John Frotfiart’s Chronicles of England, France and Spain. Vol. 
7* S* and 9. 41. ids. By T* Johnes, Svo. 

A Compendium of Chronology; intended alfo as a fhovt Introduction 
from the Creation of the World to the year 1806* for ; 
ufe oft^p^yoitng Gentlemen at Linton School. 2s. ' ] 
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A Hiftory of Ireland, from the earljeft Accounts to the Accompliffi.. 
ment of the Union with Great Britain in xtoi. By the Rev* J. Gor- 
don. t vol. 8 vo. il. 4*. 

Journal of the TranfaAiona in Scotland, during the Cooteft between 
this Adherents, of Queen Mary and thofe of her Son, in 1570, 71, 7 a* 
and 73. By R. Bannatyne. 153* 

, The Hiftbry of England, for the ufe <*f Schools and Young Perfoas. 
By Baldwin. 43. 

Memoirs of the Rife and Progrefs of the Royal Navy. By Charles 
Derrick. 4to. il. is. j 5 d. Royal, 2I. 28. 

A New Edition of the Roman Hiftory, from the Building of Rome 
to the Ruin of the Commonwealth, illuilrated with Maps and other 
Plates. By N. Hooke, Efq. In Eleven Volumes, Demy 8vo, Price 
4 1 . 19s. in Boards. 

LAW. 

Trial at large of Richard Patch, for the Murder of Mr J. Blight, 
taken in fhort-hand* By J. and W. B. Gurney* 8vo* 5s. 

Another Edition. 2 s. 6d. 

The Law9 of Gaming, Wagers, Horfe* racing, and Gamlng-houfes, 
By J. Defney. 5s. 

The Parifh Officer’s Complete Guide, comprifing the Laws relative 
to the refpeAivc duties of Churchwardens, Overfeers, Contlables, Sur- 
veyors of Highways, &c. See . including all tlie A As of Parliament and 
Adjudged Cafes regulating the Poor Rates, Parifh Settlements, Certifi- 
cates, Apprentices, Repairs of Highways, Si c. &c. Originally com- 
piled by John Paul, Elq. Author of the Law of Landlords and Ten- 
ants, Tythes, Bankrupts, See. See. The Sixth Edition, with con- 
fiderable Additions. Revifed, correAed, and continued to the prefect 
time. By John 1‘rving Maxwell. 2$. 6d. 

The Trial, by Impeachment, of Henry Vifcount Melville, for High 
Crimes and Mifdemeanours, before the Houfe of Peers, in Weftminller 
Hall, between April 27th, and May 17th, 1*06. tos. 6d. 

A Coiffpendious Report of the Trial of Henry Vifcount Melville, 
8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

A Treatife on the Law of Obligations, or GontraAs., From the 
French of M. Pothier ; with an IntroduAion, Appendix, and Notes, 
illuftrative of the Englifh Law on the SubjeA. . By M* D. Evans, Efq. 
Barrifter at Law. 2 vol. 2I, 8s, 

Thoughts on Trial by Jury in Civil Cafes, with a View to a Reform 
of the Adminiftration of Julficb in Scotland. In a Series of Letters, 
is. 6d. , 

SugdenV Law of Vendees and Purchafers. Royal 8vo. A new 
Edition. 1 6s. 

MEDICAL. 

Ati Illuftration of the Anatomy of the Human Ear, accompanied by 
Views of that Organ, accurately drawn, of the Natural Size, from a 
Series of DiffeAions ; to which is added > a Treatife on its Difeafe, 

the 
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the Caufcs of Deafnef$ and the proper Treatment. By J. C. Saun- 
ders, t voL foL th | 6 # 

The Naval Surgeon* Camprifing the entire Duties of Profeffional 
Men at Sea ; to which are fubjemed a Syftem of Naval Surgery, and a 
Compendious Pharmacopoeia. With Plates. By W\ Turnbull, A. M. 
8vo. 98. 6 d. 

Commentaries on the Lucs BpviUa, or Cow Pox. By B* Mofeky, 
M. D. 33. fid. 

The Vaccine Conteft 5 or. Mild Humanity, Realbn, Religion, and 
Truth, a gain ft fierce, unfeeling Ferocity, overbearing Infolence, mortis 
fied Pride, falfe Faith, and Defperation. By W. Blair, M* A. 2s. fid. 

Surgical Obfervations, Part II., containing an Account of the Dif- 
orders of the Health in general. By J. Abernethy, F. R. S. fis* 

Obfervations on Abortion. By J. Burn. 4 s. fid. 

The Second Volume of the Principles of Surgery, in two Parts. 410. 
By J. Bell, Surgeon, 5I. J*s. 

Anatomical Reflections on the Form of Animals, and the New Opi- 
nions of H. Cline, Efq. Surgeon. By T. Hunt. 5s. 

Manual of Health, or the Invalid conducted fafely through the Sea- 
fons. To be continued occafionally. i8mo. 5S. 

Cafes of the Exciflon of Carious Joints. By H. Park and P. F. 
Moreau. With Obfervations by J. Jeffreys, M. D. 4s. fid. 

Admonitory Hints on the UTe of Sea-Bathing. By J. Peake. 13, fid* 

MILITARY. 

The Annual Army Lift for 1806 ; containing a Lift of all Officer* 
of the Army, and Royal Marines, on Full and Half-pay. 8vo. 13s. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Civil and Military Subordination. 
By J. Macdiannid, Efq. 8vo. ios. 6d; 

A Vindication of Mr Windhamk Military Flans, with Remarks on 
the Objections of his Opponents. 

Copy of a Letter to the Right Hon. Mr Windham, on the Simpli- 
fying and more Eafily Arranging the Volunteer fiyftem. By an In* 
fpe&ing Field Officer, is. 8d. 

Subitance of the Speech of the Right Hon. G. Canning, in the 
Houfc of Commons, on Wednefday, April 30. 1 806, on Mr Secretary 
Windham’s Motion for the Second Reading of the Bill for the Repeal 
of the Additional Force Ad. 

miscellanies. 

New Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory of Bees. By F. Huber* 
53. fid. # 

Flowers of Literature for 180J. By F. W. Blagdon. izmo. 6s* 

The Temple of Truth } or, the belt Syftem of Reafon, Philofophy, 
Virtue, apd Morals, analytically -arranged. 8vo. 8s. 

A Compendium of the Anatomy, Phyfiology, and pathology of the 
Horfp Jwith a Coricife Examination of the Economy and Structure of 
the £&t. By 3 h W. Burke, xamo. fis. 

ArLetter to the Right Rev. the BUhaps of the United Church of 

Englaqfi 
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England and Ireland ; containing a Counter- Reprefentation to the State- 
ments laid before their Lordfhips, in. a Letter from the Committee of 
tire Philanthropic Society, relating to their intended Chapel, and in a 
Memorial to the late Lord Chancellor. By the Rev. J. Brand, M, A. 
is. 6d. 

A Brief Account of the Proceedings of the Committee, appointed in 
the Year 179$, by the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennfylvania* 
New-Jerfey, See. for Promoting the Improvement and Gradual Civili- 
zation of the Indian Natives. T8. 

A Brief Account of the Proceedings of the Committee, appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Baltimore, for Promoting 
the Improvement and Civilization of the Indian Natives, is. 

Obfervations on the Plan for Training the People to the Ufe of 
Arms, with reference to the fubje& of Sunday Drilling. By T. Gif* 
born, M. A. is. 

Evidence taken at Port of Spain, lfland of Trinidad, in the Cafe of 
Louifa Calderon, under a Mandamus ifTued by the Court of King's 
Bench, and dire&cd to the Lieutenant-Governor ; with a Letter ad- 
dreffed to Sir S. Hood, K. B. late one of the Commiffioners for the 
Government of that Colony. By Colonel T. Pi&on. 2s. 

A Letter addrefTed to the Right Hon. W. Windham, Secretary at 
War, on the Subjcft of Excrcifing Volunteers on the Sabbath-Day. 
By a Lord of Parliament, is. 

Oration delivered at Pontcyfylte Aquedufl, on its firft opening, Nov. 
26. 1805 ; to which isf prefixed a Letter addrefTed to the Right Hon* 
the Earl of Bridgewater. By R. Hunt, Efq. 29. 6 d. 

The Mifcellaneous and Pofthumous Works of the Rev. Mr A. Pirle. 
5 vol. 20s. 

An Account of the Sufferings of ^Thomas O’Neil, a Britifh Officer, 
confined in the Prifon of the Conciergerie. Written by himfelf. 
Svo. 5s. 

Views in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Northamptonshire, illuftrative of the 
Works of R. Bloomfield; to which is .added, a Memoir of the Poet 'a 
Life, By E. W. Brayley. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; Royal 8vo. 159. ; 
4to. il. <9. 

Cenfura Literaria, containing Titles, Abflrafts, and Opinions of 
old Englilh Books. By S. E. Brydges, Efq. Vol. XI. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Full and Impartial Report qJ^ the Debate in the Houfe of Lords 
May 14. 1806, upon Lord Holland’s Bill for the Relief of Infolvent 
Debtors. 8vo. is. 

Analyfis of Ariftotle's Logic, with Remarks. By T. Reid, D. D. 
F. R. S. 3s. ( 

The Complete Works in Phildfophy, Politics, and Morals, of the 
late Doctor Franklin. 3 vol. 8vo. il. 169. 

The Annual Review and Hiftory of Literature for i8ojf. 8vo/ 

2 l. 19 . 

An Inquiry concerning the Invention of the Life Boat, including 
you vni. no, 1 5. it Remarks 
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Remark? on Mr Oreatbead’s Report of the Evidence and Other Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament refpe&ing tt, with a Description of the Boat, 
Principles of the Conltrii&ion, See. &c. ; to which are added. Authen- 
tic 'Documents, never before publifhed, which effectually fet afide Mr 
Greathhend’s Claim to the Invention. By W. A. Hails* 28. 

An Add re fa t„o the Proprietors and Managers of Coal Mines ; par- 
ticularly of thufe in the neighbourhood of Newcaftk upon Tyne, re- 
fpe&ing the Meait**of Deftroying the Fire Damp, in Reply to a Pro- 
pofol lately circulated. By Dr Trotter. 2s. 

Oddities and Outlines. By E. M. 2 vol. 109. 

A Letter to Lord Porcbeller, on the Prefetit degraded , State of the 
Englilh Clergy, is. 6 d. 

The Miferies of Human Life, or the Groans of Timothy Tefty and 
Samuel Senlitive, with a few Supplementary Sighs from Mrs T«fty# 6 s. 

The Tranfa&ions of the Royal Irifh Academy. Folio. Vol. X. il. 

Recolle&ions of Paris, in 1802, 3, 4, and 5. By J. Pinkerton. 
2 vol. 8vo. ii. is. 

Selodt Fables, written for the purpofe of inftiiling into the Minds of 
early Youth, a true Senfe of Religion and Virtue. From the French 
of Mons. Florain. 3s. 

A Prefent for an Apprentice, or a Sure Guide to gain both EflCem 
and Eftate, with Rules for his CondnA to his Mailer, and in the 
World. By a late Lord Mayor of London. To which is added, Ad- 
vice t9 a Young Man on his Entrance into the World. By J. Watts, 
D. D. And two Effays. By Dr B. Franklin. 2B. 

A Seledi Collt&ion of Epitaphs and Monumental Infcrfptions, with 
Anecdotes of Diftingui/hed and Extraordinary Pcrfous. 43. 6d. 

Harmonic Paflitncs : being Cards conftituted on the Principles of 
Mufic, but intended as well for the amufement of the Mufical World 
in general, as of thofe who are totally unacquainted with the Science. 
Invented by T. D. Morgan. 23. 

Short Inquiry into the Proof of Miracles. 6d. 

Fifth Edition. Letters of an Italian Nun, and an Englilh Gentle- 
man. From the French of J. J. Rondeau. With an elegant Frontif- 
piece. 3s. 6d. 

John Bull’s Soliloquies* on the late Impeachment. 28. 

A Letter to W. Wilberforce, Efq. on the Juftice and Expediency of 
Slavery, and the Slave Trade. By $. Heron, Efq, 4s. 

Letters addreffed to the Daughter of a Nobleman, on the Forma- 
tion of Religious and Moral Principle, By Elizabeth Hamilton, au- 
thor of Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education, 6 cc» 
2 vol. IOS. 

NAVAL. 

The Twelve Reports of the Commiffioners of Naval Inquiry, and 
the Anfwer to a Memorial of the Navy Board, relative to the Firft 
Report. With an Appendix, containing copious Selections from the 
principal ©ocvments upon which the Reports are founded. By John 
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Irving Maxwell, of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 
,2 vol. 8 vo. il. is. 

Naval Anecdotes tllu ft rating the Chara&er of Britifh Seamen, and 
recording the mod impreflive Examples of their Skill, Valour, Forti- 
tude, and Magnanimity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Letters on Natural Hiltory. By J. Bigland. i2mo. 98. 

NOVELS. 

The Polifli Chieftain, a Romance. 4s, 6d. 

The Impertinent Wife, a Moral Tale, from the French of Madame 
de Genlis. 3s. 6d. 

Secrets of the Cattle, or Adventures of Charles d’Almaine. By 
D, Carey. 2 vol. 7 s. 

Lady Maclairn, the Vi&im of Villany. By Mrs Hunter. 4 voh 

il. 28 . * 

Letters from the Mountains, being the real Corrcfpondence of a 
Lady. 3 vol. 13s. 6d. 

The Father and Son of Dc Claremont. 3 vol. 12s. 

The Maid, Wife, and Widow. By H. Siddons. 3 vol. 13s. 6d* 
Simple Tales. By Mrs Opie. 4 vol. t2mo. il. is. 

The Strangers. By Mrs Norris. 3 vol. 15s. . 

The Latt Mail, or Omegarus and Syderia. 2 vol. 7s. 

Zofloya, or the M00T. By C. Dacrc. 3 vol. 12s. 

Cattle Nuovier, or Henri and Adelina, a Romance. By Mrs Man- 
ners. 2 vol. 8 s. 

Edward and Anna, or a Pi&ure of Human Life. B f J. Brittcd, 

2 vol. 7 s. 

Two Girls of Eighteen. By an Old Man. 2 vol. 8s. 

Something Strange. By Gabrielli. 4 vol. 18s. 

Sophia St Clare. 2 vol. 6 -l 

The Three Old Maids of the Houfe of Penruddock. By B. Blue* 
mantle. 3 vol. 12s. 

Madame de Maintenon. Tranflated from the French of Mad. Genlig. 

2 vol. i2mo. 8s. 

POETRY. 

The Birds of Scotland, with other Poems. By J. Graham. 8 vo. 73. 
Home, a Poem* 8 vo. 58. 

Tranflations, chiefly from the Greek Antilogy ; with Tales and 
Mifcelianeous Poems. 12 mo. 78. ■ 

Mifcellaneou8 Poetical Trauflations ; to which is added, a Latin 
Prize Effay. By the Rev. F. Howes.' 4s. 6d. 

The Wild Harp's Murmurs, or Ruftic Strains. By D. Service. '4 S/ ’ 
Epiftles, Odes, and other Poems. By T. Moore, Efq. 4to. 
XL 1 is. 6d. 

A Trip to Margate, with a Description of its Environs. By W. 
Robinfon, Efq* 410. f 2«. 6d. 

, Human Life, a Poem, in five parts. 6s f 

J i 2 Tiw 
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The Reign of Philanthropy, or the aufpices of the New Miniftry, 
a Poem, with Charatterillic Notes. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

, PaTelline, a Poem, in Blank Vcrfe. Written for the Prize at Ox* 
ford in 1803. as. 6d. 

I Jim and Trafalgar. 1 s. 

The Poetical Works of Sir David Lindfay of the Mount, Lion, 
King at Arms under King James V. ; with Life of the Author. By 
G. Chalmers. 3 vol. *8vo. il. 16s. 

Poetns by Mr Pol whole. 3 vol. 15$. 

Sir Chrillopher Hatton’s Ghoft, or a Whifper to the Fair ; with 
Notes. 4to. 28. fid. 

Poetical Recreations. By A. Harrifon, Efq. 2 vol. 12s. 

Torio Wfriggo Machio, or the Battle of the Whigs and Tories ; 
a Political Satire, in four Cantos. 5s. 

political. 

An Examination of the Britifli Doctrine, which fubjeXs to Capture 
a Neutral Trade, not open in the Time of Peace. 5s. 

Eight Letters on the SubjeX of the Earl of Selkirk’s Pamphlet ou 
the Highland Emigration, is. 6d. 

Remarks on the Coofiderations of Sir John Throgmorton, Bart, 
arifing from the Debates in Parliament, on the Petition of the Irifli 
Roman Catholics. By J* Coker, Efq. 2s. 

Copy of a Letter, dated 23d May 1769, from Robert Lord Clive 
to the Committee of Treafury and Correfpondence of the Court of 
Directors of the Eall India Company. 6d. 

Confiderations on the late Treaties between Great Britain and Ruf- 
fia, Auflria, and Sweden ; with an Appendix. 2s. 

* The Science of Legiflation, from the Italian of Gaetano Filangieru 
2 vol. 1 59. 

An Anfwer to War in Difguife, or Remarks upon the New Doc- 
trine of England, concerning Neutral Trade. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ' 

- The Speech of the Hon. J. Randolph, Reprefentative for the State 
of Virginia, in the General Congrefs of America, on a Motion for the 
Non-Importation of Britifh Merchandize, pending the prefent Difputes 
between Great Britain and America ; with an Introduction. By the 
Author of War in Difguife. 2s. 6d. 

The Carnatic Queftion confidered, in a Letter to a Member of Par- 
liament. 28. 6 d* 

► A Comparative Statement of* the two Bills for the better Govern- 
ment of the Britifh Poffeffions in India, brought into Parliament by 
Mr Fox and Mr Pitt ; with Explanatory Obfervations. By the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan* 28. 6 d. 

_ Th^JJtfftiny of the German Empire, or Reflexions on the Recent 
Subjugation of the Emperor of Germany, and on the General ProfpeXs 
of the Nations of Europe. Part 2d. By Bicheno, M. A. 16. 6 d% 
-j Belligerent Rights afferted and vindicated againft Neutral Encroach- 
ments ; being an Anfwer to an Examination of the Britifh DoXrme, 

which. 
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which fubje&s to Capture a Neutral Trade not open in Time of Peace. 
3 s * 

A Vindication of the Juflfce and Policy of the late Wars carried on 
in Hindoftan and the Deckan, by Marquis Wellcflry, Governor Gene- 
ral, See. See . in conjun&ion with his Highnefs the Pciihwah Bajee Rao, 
Chief of the Mahratta States, 410. 5s. 

A Letter to the Dire&ors of the Hon. Eafl India Company, in con- 
fequence of that moil extraordinary event, the Reeal of Governor-Ge- 
neral Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. is. 6d. 

A Reply to the Speech of a Right Hon. Secretary, delivered in the 
Houfe of Commons, on Thurfday, April 3, 1806, relating to the Re- 
gular, the Militia, and the Volunteer Forces* is. 

The Speech of R. Jackfon, Efq. at a General Court of Eaft India 
Proprietors, on May 31, ibo6, held for the Con fi deration of certain 
Papers, refpc&ing the Conduct of the Court of Directors, the Com- 
milTioners for the Affairs of India, and the late Governor-Gene nl. t *. 

Mr Fraur^V Speech in the Houfe of Commons, May 28, 1 8 ; 6, 
again!! the Exemption of Foreign Property in the Funds from the Du- 
ty on Income, is, 

A Letter to the R.gL: Hon, C. f. Fox, on the Subjedt of his Con- 
duct upon the Charges m?de by iVl; *f^ul again# the Marquis Wellet- 
ley. To which are annexed, a ia;t f iui Copy Fur# Letter from 

the Eaft India Directors to the Marquis, ami aif*> < C'op/'of the 
Defpatch propoFd to be feut to the Marquis horn the Eait India 
Directors. 2s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk’s Oblcr vat ions on the prefent State 
of *-he Highlands cf Scotland, with a View of the Caufes and probable 
Confequences of Svo. 6s. 

A Difpafllorate Inquiry into the be# Means of National Safety. By 
J. Bowls, Efq. 2s. 6d. 

The Policy of reducing the Property Tax, and of carrying on the 
War for the* next Five Years, without any additional Taxes, recom- 
mended in a Letter to a noble Earl. By a Frfeud to the prefent Ad- 
miniftration. is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. * 

The Hereford Guide, containing a concife Hillory of the City of 
^Hereford, a Defcription of its Public Buildings, Epilcopal See, Cathe- 
dral, Parochial Churches, and other intending Particulars relative to the 
Place. 4a. 

The Canterbury Guide ; or Travellers’ Pocket Companion, contain- 
ing an Account of whatever is curious and worth Observation in that 
ancient City and its Subuibs ; together with a particular Defcription 
of the ancient and prefent State of the Cathedral and Priory of Chriil 
Church, and the Shrine of St Thomas a Becket ; to which n added* 
an Account of the diflblved Abbey of St Auguftine and it$#Ruins. By 
a late Inhabitant. 
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The Pi&ure of Glafgpw ; or Stranger’s Guide. 38. 6d. 
thkology. 

Sermons chiefly defigned to elucidate fome of the leading Do&rines 
of the Gofpel By the Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. 2d. 58. 

The Chriftian Spe&ator ; or Religious Sketches from real Life. 
28 fid. 

Theological Catalogue for 1806, confiding of a Colleftion of Books 
fn Divinity, EccF fnftical fliftory, and 'Sermons. By W. Baynes. 

The Book of Common Prayer, together with the Pfalter or Pfalms 
of Dav»ri ; to which 18 prefixed, an Introduction, comprrfing a Hiftory 
of the Englifh Liturgy, a Sketch of the Reformation of Religion in 
England, and a View of the Engiifh Tranflations of the Holy Scripture. 
By the Rev. R. Warner of Bath. 13s. 

Religion* the Soul of the Budy Politic ; a Sermon, preached at the 
Lent Affixes, held at Chelmsford, tu and for the County of Eflex, 
March 1 3, 1 8c 6. By T. Layton, M. A. 

A Sermon By E, Sandwith, preached at Sutton, near York, the 
26th Frh. 1806? on the occafiot.al Faft. fid. 

Prayers in Time of War and Public Danger. 6d. 

The Clsriflian’s Companion in Retirement ; or a Seleffion of Books 
on the great Truths and Pradice of the Chriftian Religion, is. 

A Sermon preached on the late Naval Victory, in the Parifti Church 
of Gieat Sr an more, Middlefex, Dec. 5, 1805. By Rev. A. R. Chau- 
yel, LL. B. is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parifh of Winwiek, Dec. 5, 1805, on 
the laic Naval Viftory. By Rev. G Hornby, is. 

Two Sermons preached in the Cathedral at Winchcfter, on the 5th 
Dec. 1805 ; and on the General Faft, Feb. 26, 1806. By Rev. E. 
Poulter, M, A, 28 . 

Difunion in Religion, unfriendly to the ends of Edification and Peace; 
its Confluences and the means to check its Prog refs. By J. Symons, 
| 5 . D. is. 6 d. 

Hints for the Security of the Eftabliihed Church, humbly addrefled 
to H[is Grace the Archhifhop of Canterbury. 19. 

Scripture Views of Strife and Contention, exhibited in an Eflay upon 
Proverbs, ch. xvii. ver. xiv. 6d. 

Sermons on 'Education, on Reflection, and on various other Topics, 
from the German of G. J. £ollikoffer. By Rev. W. Took. 2 vol. 
8 vo. * il. is* 

Grace difphyed, the Subftance of a Sermon preached at Scarborough, 
Jan 26. 1 806, on the Occasion of the much lamented Death of Mrs 
Mary Hppper, who departed this life the 16th January, aged 63. By 
S. JJottomley. if 

' Examination of Mr pugald Stewart’s Pamphlet. By one of the 
Miniftcrs of' Edinburgh. Relative to Subjedb nearly connefted with 
the Inters of Religion and Lining. By W. L. Brown. 2s. 6d. 
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A Sermon occafioned by the Death of the Rev. A. Booth. Preach- 
ed in Little Prefcot Street, GoodmanVFields. * By J. Dore ; and a 
fliort Memoir of the deceafed, incorporated with the Addrcfs delivered 
at his Interment, in Maze Pond. By J. Rippon, D. D. 2 a. 

The Importance of Right Sentiments concerning the Perfon of 
Chrift, a Sermon Preached at Effex Street Chapel, April 10. iSc6, 
before the London Unitarian Society, for promoting Chrillian Know- 
ledge, and the Practice of Virtue, by the Diftributi, oa of Books. By 
T. Belfhatn. is. 

The beneficial Effects of CLmflianity on the Temporal C.oncerns of 
Man ; proved from Hiftoiy and from Facts. By the Right Rev. B. 
Porteous, D. D. Lord Bifhop of London. 23 . 6d. 

Forty Sermons cm Doctrinal and Practical Subjects, feleCtcd from the 
Works of the Rev. Dr. S. Clark* By the Rev. S. Clapham, M. A. 
8 vol. 9s. 

The Condition and Duties of a tolerated Church ; a Sermon preach- 
ed in Bifhop Strachan’s Chapel, Dundee, on Sunday, Feb. 9. 1806, 
at the Confecration of the Right Rev. D. Sandford, D. D. to the 
Office of a Bifhop in the Scotch Epifcopal Church. By the Rev. 
J. Walker, A. M. is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Annivcrfary Meeting of the Sops of the 
Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St Paul, on Thuifday, May 5. 
1805. By the Rev. C. Barker, is. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Weftminller, before the Governors of the Benevolent Inflitution, cfla- 
blifhed for the Purpofc of delivering Poor married Women at their own 
Habitations, on Sunday, March 9. 1806. By G. J. Huntingford, 
D. D. F. R. S. is. 6d. 

An Addrefs to the lower Cla'fs of his Parifhioners, on the Subject of 
Methodifm, from the Minilter of their Pariffi. By the Author of a 
Letter to a Country Gentleman on the fame Subject, is. 

A Serious Call to the Chrillian World, to conficfer the prefent State 
of the Jews ; with fome Thoughts on the Prophecies or Daniel and 
St. Paul, By a Member of the Church of England, is. 

ScleCt Pafiages of the Writings of St Chryfoftom, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and St Bafil ; from the Greek. By H. S. Boyd. 28. 6d. 

A Third Part of Notes on the Revelation of St John, compared with 
itfelf and the reft of Scripture* By Butt. is. 

An Affectionate Addrefs to the Parifhioners of Blackburn, on the 
Inflitution and Obfervance of the Sabbat h. Publilhed for the Benefit 
of the Sunday Schools in Blackburn. By T. Starkie, M. A. is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to Cochin China, in 1792-3, containing a General View 
of the Valuable Productions, and the Political Importance of this 
flouriffiing Kingdom, & c. To which is added, an Account of a 
Journey, in 1801 and 1802, to the: Refidence of the Chief of the 
Boofhuana Nation. By J. Barrow, Efq. 4to. 3I. 12 s. 6d. 
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The Belgium Traveller, or a Tour through Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, in 1804 & 1805, in a 5eries of Letters from a Nobleman 
to a Minifter of State. 4 vol. i2mo* iL 

A Piaurefque Tour through Spain, embelliftied with 22 Plates. By 
Swinburne. Folio. 3I. 1 3s. 6d. 

Italian Scenery, reprefenting the Manners, Cuftoms, and Amufe- 
merits, of the different Italian States, 32 Plates. 4to. 4I. 49. > 

The Itinerary of Archbifhop Baldwin through Wales, A. D. 1688. 
By Giraldus de Barri, tranflated into Englifh, and illuftrated with 
Views, Annotations, and a Life of Giraldus. By Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart. F. R. S. A. S. 2 vol. 410. 1 il, 1 is. Ditto, Latin. 1 vol. 
3 1 - 3 s - . . 

Excurfiona in North America, deferibed in Letters -from a Gentleman 
and bis young Companion to tbeir Friends in England. By P. Wake- 
field. 1 2mo. 5s. 

Travels after the Peace of Amiens, through Parts of France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Germany. By J. G. Lemaiftre, Efq. 3 vol. 8vo. 
*1. 4s. 

The Stranger In Ireland. By John Carr, Efq. qto. 2I. 59. 
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A 

Academy, royal, unprorrufing condition of, 2 1 6, 

Africa, , inhabitants of, contrary to the example of every other country, 
more civilized in proportion to their didance from the coaft, 439. 

Alembert, M. d’, account of, 355* 

America , North, various unfuceefsful attempts to civilize the Indians 
of, 443 — reply of one of them who had been questioned concerning 
the attachment of his countrymen to a .favage life, 444 — Quakers 
the only perfons who have attempted their civilization in a rational 
manner, 445. 

Anatomy, definition of, as applied to the arts of defign, 367. 

Antique fculpture and painting, remarks on, 367. 

Arflopus echinatus, defeription of, 69. 

Aujlria , lketch of her fituation relative to France at the commencement 
of the late war, 192* 

B 

Barruloos , a numerous and civilized African tribe, 441. 

Barrow's account of a journey in Africa, 432 — motives of the expedi- 
tion, ib. — character of the Dutch boors at the Cape, 433- — ill fuc- 
cefs x>f the miffionaries among the Hottentots, 434 — account of the 
Boofhuanas, 437. 

Barry’s, Dr, hiifory of the Orkney Ifiahds, 87— general view of the 
fituation, foil, climate, See. of thefe illands, ib. — geographical de- 
scription, 89— eonje&ures concerning their earlie ft inhabitants, 91 — , 
natuial hiftory, 102 — population, 103 — agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, 104 — fdheries, 106. 

Beacon of Maracaibo, a curious phenomenon, 381. 

Bell’s efiays on the anatomy of painting,— -a work of this kind hitherta 
much wanted, 365 — the author’s definition of anatomy as applied to 
the arts of defign, 367 — objections to the lludy of the antique, ib. 
— remarks on fome of the peculiarities of the brutal and human phy* 
fiogriomy, 370* — what the chief ingredient in human beauty, 372— 
of the vifihle iigns of the paffions, 373—0 f the fkin and veins, 376. 

Bentley, Dr Richard, charade ri ft ical /ketches of, 109. 

Black, Dr, difeoverg the exiftence of Stent heat, 1 39. 

* BosjefmaWj an African tribe, wretched condition of, 435. 
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JBritain , means for increafing her internal refources, I35-— propofal 

f K fby rendering her an entrepot of grain, 136. 

Mrjtiyh iflands, fome particulars of the manners, manufa&ures, & c. of 
the inhabitants of, at the end of the fifth century, 241. 

C 

Canal between the North Sea and the Baltic, proje&ed,. 133. 

Caracas . See D> pons . 

Carpathian mountains, general obfervations on the nature of, 85. 

Carron, ironworks, account of, 251. 

Carthaginians , great naval expedition undertaken by, at a very early 
period, 239. 

Cajjiteridesy tin trade of, at firfi: engroffed by the Phenicians, 259 — fup- 
pofed to be the fame with the Scilly iflands, 240. 

Chriftianity, hiftorical view of, &c. 272. 

Circles , druidical, fuppofed to have ferved as agronomical obfervatories, 
as welf as places of worfhip, 95 — defeription of a remarkable one in 
■the ifland of Lewis, 9 6. 

Citrus 1 fruit of fpecies of, frequently reprefented in Chinefe drawings, 
l 2 * 

Clerk r Mr, his claim to the merit of the difeovery of the plan of break- 
ing the enemy’s line in naval engagements fupported, j 26. 

Coal-pits, hint of a method of extinguifliing fires in, 84. 

Conjlantinopte , what the caufe of the great frequency of fires at, 38* 

■ Creoles of Terra Firma, account of, 383. 

Cromwell , great (kill of, in forming troops, 306. 

Crnfadcs , benefits that have been derived from them, 400. 

Cumberland's, Mr, Memoirs, public cxpe&ation rather difappointed in, 
207 — authors difluaded from writing the hiftory of their own lives*. 
J08 — birth and parentage of Mr Cumberland, 109 — is indebted for 
the moft valuable part of his early education to his mother, 1 10 — 
at twelve years of age compofes a drama,' 111 — imprellion made 
Upon him by Garrick in the character of Lothario, ib. — is entered of 
Triuity College, Cambridge* 112 — Specimen of the difquiiitions in- 
. Produced into the prefent volume, ib- — is appointed private fecretary 
to Lord Halifax, 114 — chara&er of Bubb Doddington, 116 — ob- 
tains the office of Crown agent for Nova Scotia, and marries, n8 — 

, chara&er of the celebrated Single-fpcech Hamilton, ib. — of George 
Faulkner, 1 19- — the author is appointed fecretary to the Board of 
Trade, 120 — pi&ure of a native Irilh baron, 120 — of the Irifli cha- 
ra&er in humbler ftation, 12 1 — chara&ers of Garrick and Soame 
Jenyns, 122 — anecdote of Foote, 123 — character of Goldfmith, ib. 
—of Dr Johnfon, 124 — anecdote of Admiral Rodney, 226 — the 
author goes on a private million to the court of Spain, 127 — retires 
to Tunbridge on tfm demolition of the Board of Trade, ib. 

Cnjhmkoufc entries, real Hate of commerce not to be infeired from, 

■ 24 6. 

Cyclamen , LurOpscum, defeription of, 7 i . 
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Danfzic, method In which grain is conveyed to, 131— account of the 
warehouses in which It is depofited, 132. . 

Death, remarks on the representation of, in painting, 374. 

De Lilli’s tranflatlort of Milton, 167 — difficulties to he encountered in 
a French tranflation Af that work, 168 — ftyle of the author more 
congenial to that of Thomfon or Cowper, than of Milton, 169^ — ex* 
tra&s from compared with the original, 173, 

Denmark, advantages Ihe has de lived from the wars in which the reft of 
Europe has been lately engaged, 133. 

Depons’ s voyage to South America, 3 78 — part of the country treated 
of hitherto little known, ib.-— account of the author, and divifion of 
his work 379 — difeovery and conqueft of the eaftern part of Terra 
Firma, and dtfeription of the country, 380 — population, manners, 
and cuftoms, 382- — Indian population, 387 — Civil and military 
government, 388 — Eccleliaftical eilabKlhment, 390 — agriculture, 391 
— commerce, 392 — finances, 395- — topography, ib.— observations on 
the date of the Spaniih colonies, 397, 

Dermody , Thomas. See Raymond* 

Defpair , description of that paffion, 379. 

Dejfalh'.es, extracts from his proclamation, after being chofen Governor- 
General of Hayti, 6 3. 

Doddington , Bubb, (Lord Melcombe) account of the char after and pe- 
culiarities of, i 16. 

Dolignou, Mr Stephen, the inventor of a highly improved kind of weav- 
ing machinery, 245. 

Druidical circles, form and ufes of, 95. 

Dryanubalanops , miftake of Dr Gaertner refpefting, pointed out, 73* 

Dry Jen , extract from his trar.flation of the Satires ol Juvenal, 171. 

Ducks , curious method of catching in the lake of Maracaibo, 381* 

Dutch boors at the Capo, character of, 433. 

Dutens — Memoires d’un voyageur, See. Account of the Author, 349 
— fuffers repeated difappointments in his amours, ib. — vilk$*England, 
and returns again to his father's houfe, where he is feized with a 
dangerous illnef*-, and is taught religion by his lifter, 346 — revifit* 
England, and is engaged as a tutor to a young gentleman, 347 — fa 
obliged to quit his iituation, from a deaf and dumb lifter of his pupil 
having conceived an inclination for him, 348 — accompanies Mr 
Mackenzie Stewart to Turin, 349 — anecdotes of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Kaunitz, ib. — is left charge d'affaires at Turin, 
anecdote of Sterne, 351 — the author, Irom difappointment, 
refolvcs to enter upon a retired and philofopbic courfe of life, 353 
—but is enticed from his retreat, by hearing of Lord Mountfluart'a 
appointment to be Refident at Turin, and accompanies his lordlhip 
thither, 354 — account of D'Alembert, 35 5— the author's profound 
generation for men of high rank, 356. 

Earth 
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J tarth, new theory of, 333* 

FJjfrwortk’e Leonora, 2o6~ftory of, 207 — the author's remarks upon 
. the modern female philofopby, 208 — effedts of jealoufy defcribed, 
_'„isuo. . , 

j Education* regular, unfavourable to vigour of undemanding, 329. 

JEinar , Earl of Or&ney, teaches his people the ufe of turf or peat for 
fuel, 98. > v 

Fxprcjfion, the chief ingredient in human beauty, 372* 

Fjre, Lord, a native lriih baron, chara&er of, 120. 

F 

Fatius, his excellence as a general chiefly manifefled in his ta&ics, 306* 
Faulkner , George, character of, 1 19. 

Fear, fymptoms and vifible chara&em of, 375. 

Fcrmtyi once the feat pf Voltaire, deferibed, 260* 

Foote, Mr, anecdote of, 123. 

Fran$ois t Cape, equality among the inhabitants of, in the ordinary in- 
tercourfe of fociety, 58 — review of black troops at, 59. 

Franklin , Dr Benjamin, complete edition of the woiks of hitherto 
wanting, 327 — obfervations on the genius, See. of the author, 328 — 
character of his phyfical writings, 331 — extract concerning anew 
theory of the earth, 332 — remarks on magnetifm, 334 — of the doc- 
tor's political writings, 335 — correfpondence between him and Lord 
Howe, 336 — chara&er of his moral productions, See. 340 — extracts 
from his letters to Mr Whatley, 342. 

Fulnecky a village in Yorkfhire, inhabited entirely by Moravians, accbunt 
of, 251. 

Funeral of a Mu Hulman, ceremonies obferved at, 38, 

G 

Caertner* 8, l)r, Carpologia,* 65 — This branch of their fcience in ge* 
neral much neglected by botanifts, ib. —remarks oil fome of the 
plants deferibed in the prefent work, 68. 

Caller f, national, for the reception of pictures to ijluftratte the exploits 
of Britifh heroifm, propofed, 219. 

Garrick, Mr, character of, 122* 

Ghumbaragee Balhee, office of, at Conftantinopk, filled by a Scotch 
gentleman of the name of Campbell, 38. 

Giraldus&t Barri, difpiays an early inclination for the church, 40 1— ~ has a 
comeft about the right of dedicating a church with the Bifhop of St 
Afaph, 401— wjiom he excommunicates and cefeats, 402 — isfent to 
prea<h up the crufade in Wales, 403 — attends Henry II. to France, 
and is honoured by Richard I. with the office of coadjutor to, the 
iBi/liop of EJy, regent of the kingdom, 404 — his death and charac- 
ter, 405 — his account of the abbey' of Llanthoni, 407— chara&er 
of the Welch, 410, 

Glafs, art of jpanufai^^pg fuppofed to have been known to the Bri- 
tons before the Ro^ 242. 

¥' ' Quhljimih, 
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Goldfmith , Mr, charader of, 1 2 3— is relieved by Dr Johnfon from a 
ridiculous dilemma, 125. 

Grain y manner in which it is conveyed to Dantzic, &c. 1 31— propofal 
for making Britain an entrepot of, 136. , * 

Griffiths's Dr, Travels in Europe, Afia Minor, and Arabia, 35— -vio- 
lent partiality of Englifhmen for travelling, and devices fallen upon 
by ingenious men to attrad the attention of the public towards their 
peregrinations, ib, — the author embarks at Gravefend for the Medi- 
terranean, 37 — lands at Nice, ib. — and at Temnos, where he wit- 
neffes the funeral of a Muflulman, 38 — is introduced at Coaftanti- 
nople to the Ghumbnragee Bafhee, ib. — anecdote of a copy of the 
Koran preftnted to the Sultan by General Morrifon, 39— remark® 
on the religion, &c. of the Turks, 40 — account of the fed of 
Wahabecs, 41 — view of the policy and prefent Hate of the Turkifh 
empire, 45 — the author vifits the Troad, 48 — and proceeds by 
Smyrna to Aleppo, 49 — great hardrtiips he underwent in his journey 
from thence to Bafforah, 50 — arrives fafe at Bombay, 51. 

Guagirosy a South American tribe, account of, 387. 

GarffJjot wounds, paiticular fymptoms attending, 373. 

H 

Hacn, king of Norway, dic9 of a broken heart, in confcquence of his 
defeat at Largs, ici. 

Hamilton, Single- fpeech, charader of, 118 — fuppofed to have been the 
author of the u Letters of Junius, ” 119. 

Hannibaly depended principally on the excellent difclplme of his troops, 
306. * 

Ha two the Carthaginian, voyage of difeovery undertaken under, 240. 1 

Harold Harfager, king of Norway, fubdues the Hebrides, Orkneys, 
Sec, 98. 

Hatchett , Mr, on Tannin, 73 — artificial produdion of a fubftance re- 
fembling taunin, invented by the author, 74 — only property in which 
it feems to differ from it, 75 — different methods of producing it, 76 
— lingular properties of it, 77. 

Heat, latent, exiitencc # of, difeovered by Dr Black, 13 9— explication 
of the phenomena of, ib. * 

Hecla , Mount, afhes thrown out by, carried as far as the Orkneys, 89* 

Hidropityon Zeylanicum, description of,^ 71. 

Himilco fuppofed to have eftablifhed the iirlt commercial intercourfe be- 
tween Britain and Carthage, 239. 

Hirlcts, or the Drinking Horn of Owen, tranflation from, 412. 

Hoare* s Tranflation of Giraldus Cambrenfis, 399 — account of th$ au- 
thor, 401 — extrads, 407. 

Hoy , old man of, a ftupendous pyramidal rock in Orkney, 88. 

Hoy , dwarfie ftone of, 91. 

Jaraguay , extrad from his tranflation of Taflb’s Aminta, 169. 

fee, and water, experiment made to determine the refpe&ive capacities 
of t for heat, 141* 

Jealoufy, 
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jfadloti/y, feelings of, defcrlbed, 210. 

yhtytu, Soame, chara&cr of, 124. 

Indian population in Spanifh America, account of, 387. 

Inquiry into the State of the nation, intention of, and fubje&s treated 
in, 190— caufcs of the late difa(lo;s on the continent, 191 — view of 
the efte&s produced on the (late of Europe by the late difaftrous 
campaign, 198. 

yohnfort, Drj character of, 1 24. 

journal des Mines, 78 — account of the origin of fhis periodical pub- 
lication, 79— remarks on fome of the papers contained in, 82. 

Ireland , conduct of the Engliih towards, formerly both foolifh and op- 
prefflve, 313. 

Iriftt character, traits bf, in high and low life, 120* 

Lyinr’e, Dr, Chemical EfTays, 138 — explication of the phenomena of 
latent heat, 1 . 

Italians, manners, See. of, about the middle of the 13th century, 243. 

K 

Kaunitz , Prince, anecdote of, 349. 

Kerne, an ifland on the coaft of Africa, colony fettled on by Hanno 

, the Carthaginian, 240 — conjtdlurcs concerning the fituation of, ib. 

Kirkwall \ the capital of the Oikneys, defeription of, 90. 

Kora country in Africa, iil fuccefs of the miflionaries in, 434. 

Koran , anecdote of a copy of, 39. 

- 1 . 

Largs, battle of, gained by Alexander III. of Scotland, 100. 

Leather boats ufed by the inhabitants of Britain at an early period, 243. 

Leetakoo , the capital of the Boofhuanas, deferibed, 437. 

Lematftrd s travels, charatler of, 254 — the author’s remarks on the 
death of the late Queen of Ft a nee, 257 — account of Fernay, once 
the feat of Voltaire, 258 — fketch of Switzerland and its inhabitants, 
26x — defeription of Pompeii, 2 66 — of a young lady taking the veil, 
268. 

Leonora. See Edgeworth. 

Le/png's Nathan the Wife, a fpccimen of the true German tafte, 148— 
ihory of, 149 — what the Intended moral of, 150 — extra&s from, 151. 

Lews, new, danger of conjoining them in any great proportion with 
regular troops, 3 04. 

Leasts, defeription of a remarkable drnidical circle on the banks of 
Loch Roag, in the ifland of, 96 — and of one of thofe ancient build- 
ings, called Pidts-houfes, in the parifh of Lochs, 97. 

Line of battle, occafion upon which Lord Rodney ^clared his in- 
tention of adopting the plan of breaking, 126. 

Ltnnaus, cured of the gout by eating flrawberriea, 435. 

L\jl, quarterly, of new publications, 223, 472. 

Llanthoni , account of the abbey of, from Giraldus Cambrenfis, 407. 

Luba, at prefent a place of great commercial importance, 133* 
j, M 

Masdiarmd\ inquiry into the fyftem of national defence, 291 — au* 

l thoPj 
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thov’s defign in, & c. 292 — expofition of his plan of defence, 29 3-— 
view of the fubjeds difeuffed, with remarks, 295 — obfcrvatioba an 
the different kinds of military force, 302. 

Macphcrfon’% annals of commerce, *23 7 — account of a great naval ex* 
pedition undertaken by the Carthaginians at an early period, 239— 
fome particulars of the manners, See, of the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tifh i/Iands beyond the limits of the Roman gonquefls, 241 — of the 
Italians in the thirteenth century, 243 — devices employed by the 
Norwegian navigators before the invention of the mariners* compafs, 
244 — account of the invention of weaving machinery in Britain, 245 
— arguments, arrangements, Sc c. founded upon the cullomhoufe en- 
tries, fhown to he fallacious, 247 — account of Carron iron- works, 
231 — of Fulneck, a Moravian village in York (hire, ib. — general 
charafter of the work, 252. 

Madncfs, remarks on the external charader of, 375. 

Magnet if m 9 obfer vat ions on, 334. 

Mahomet y happinefs promiied by, to thofe who die in battle againft 
infidels, 301. 

Marac'iibo % account of the lake of, 381. 

Marlborough^ duke of, his character as a general, 307 — anecdote of, 
349 - 

Ma ion $ Pukeney’s Linnaeus — account of Dr Pulteney, 422 — evidence 
of the authenticity of the Diary of Linnaeus, 427 — ex 1 1 ads from 
that cuuous piece of biography, 430# 

Maurient/Cf Unking inllance of the poverty of the forgemen at the 
iron mines in, 84. 

JMawman 9 s tour thtotigh Scotland, 284 — dangerous confequcnces which 
may enfuc from fuch in fiances of monopoly in literary bulinefs as the 
prefent, 285 — the author’s out fet, travelling companion, and fpeci- 
menj of his occafional remarks, 287 — parallel between the courfe of 
the river Clyde and the life of man, 289. 

Mechluiburgy dutcliy of, from its fertility, called the Egypt of the 
north, 132, 

Military force, in what the perfection of confiils, 302. 

Moon’s poems. Caufe to which the author owes his celebrity, 456— 
infidious aim and dangerous tendency of his wjprks, 457 — fair-fex 
principally expofed to the poifon of fuch performances, 458 — high 
importance to focicty of the purity of the female charader, 459— 
extrads from the lefs exceptionable parts of the work, 461. 

Moravian million aries, prudent and ufeful condud of, 436. 

Morrifon , General, anecdote concerning a beautiful copy of the Koran 
prefented by him to the Grand Signior, 39. 

Mythology , ancient, a fyftem of nature, concealed under the veil of al- 
legory, 276. 

N' ^ 

ifegro flavery, lift of Works relating to, examined in the* Edinburgh 
Review, 52. 

Northumberland 
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Northumberland, M. Dutens’s character of the Duke and Dutchefs of, 
$ 53 * . . 

Norwegian navigators, expedient employed by, in their diftant voyages, 
.^ ' before the invention of the mariners compafs, 244. 

' Nurr, defeription of the ceremony of one taking the veil, 268. 

: ° 

Odd/ s European Commerce, 128 — Rapid commercial and political ad- 
vancement of Rtiflia, 129 — account of the grain trade at Dantzic, 
13 1 — policy of Pruflia unfavourable to commerce, 132 — caufes that 
impede, the improvement of Sweden, 133 — advantages derived by 
Denmark from the wars in which the other nations of Europe have 
been lately engaged, ib. — improvement of her rcfourccs, by the ex- 
tenflon of the fifheries, and cultivation of timber, recommended to 
Britain, 135 — propofal of rendering Britain an entrepot of grain, 

\ 

Olaus FriguefTon, king of Norway, aflumes the character of a miflion- 

- airy, and compels the inhabitants of Orkney, &c. to embrace the 
Chriftian religion, 99. 

Opie, Mr, national gallery for the reception of pictures illuftrative of 
the exploits of Britifh heroifm, firft propofed by, 2 1 9. 

. Opie r Mrs, character of her Simple Tales, 465 — atfeCting paflage from, 
467 — fpecimen of her poetry, 469. 

Orkney , iflands, fituation, &c. of, 87 — fuppofed to have been once 
joined to the mainland of Scotland, 88 — foil and climate, ib. — Num- 
ber of thefe iflands, 89 — conjectures concerning the etymology of 
their common name, and whence they firft derived their inhabitants, 
91 — Proofs of their having been firft peopled from the oppofite 
fhores of Caithnefs, 94 — are conquered by Harold Harfager, king 
of Norway, 98 — and compelled to adopt the Chriftian religion by 
Olaus Frigueflon a fucceflor of that monarch, 99 — are annexed to 
the crown of Scotland by James III., 101 — mineralogy of, 102 — 
animals found in, 103— comparative population in ancient and mo- 
dern times, 104 — agriculture, ib. — manufactures, 105 — exports, lifti- 
jfiiies, 196. 

P 

Peat, charring of, when introduced into France, 83. 

Pentland Frith, great rapidity of the tides in, 89. 

Philofiphy , modern female, remarks on, 208. 

Phyfiognomy , brutal and human, remarks on the peculiarities of, 370. 

Pitts, queftion who they * were, folved, 9 2 . 

PiQs 9 -houfes , remarkable ancient buildings fo called, frequent in the 
Highlands, 96— Defeription of one near Kirkwall in Oikncy, ib.— 
and of’ another in the ifland of Lewis, 97. 

Pinkertyn *s Recollections of Paris, expectations railed by, 413 — whence 
jthe : work derives its only intereft, 415. 

Plea fare, emotions of, accompanied by a degree of languor and relaxa- 
tion,' 373 - 
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Poetical extraSs From Lefiing’s Nathan the Wife, 15 1— From Smyths 
Englifli lyrics, 155— from Dermody’s poems, 160— from TaSb'p 
Aminta, 169 — from Dryden’s Juvenal, 1 7 1 — from De LilleVtraitf* 
lation of Milton, 173 — from Shee’s Rhimes on Art, 220 — from 
Fenton’s tranflation of the Hirlas, or Drinking-horn of Owen,4i2«U 
from Moore’s Poems, 461-— from Mrs 0 pie’s Simple Tales, 469. 

Pomona, the larged of the Orkney iflands, defcribed, 89. 

Pompeii, defcription of the Vuins of, 267. 

Prujfia , maritime pofleflions of well adapted to trade, 13 1 — policy of* 
unfavourable to commerce, 132, 

Pulteney, Dr Richard, account of, 422. 

Q 

Quakers attempt the civilization of the North American Indians, 444 
— their rational manner of procedure, 445 — fuccefs with which their 
labours have been rewarded, 446 — addrefs of, to the Seneca Indians, 
447 — reply of the latter, 448* 

Quarterly lilt of new publications, See Lift. 

Rains ford's, Captain, account of the Black empire of Hayti, 52 — me* 
thod the author has taken to fill up his volume, 53 — is forced into 
Fort Dauphin by ftrefs of weather, and arrdled 011 fufpicion of being 
a fpy, 55 — is condemned to death by a court compofed of twelve 
Black generals, ib. — his fentence is reverfed by Touflaint, and he is 
permitted to depart, 56 — perfedt equality in the ordinary intercourfe 
of fociety at the Cape, 58 — review of Black troops, 59 — picture of 
domeftic life among the negroes, 61* 

Raymond's life of Thomas Dermody, 159 — account of Dermody’s pa- 
rentage and premature accompiillimetits, ib. — leaves his father's 
houfe, and goes to Dublin, 160, where he ifc patronized by feveral 
gentlemen in fucceflion, whole favour he uniformly forfeits by his 
profligacy and difflpation, 1 6 1 —is taken into the protedtion of the 
dowager countefs of Moira, vvlto is alfo compelled to difmifs him* 
162 — after having wearied out the indulgence of feveral other friends, 
tit iaft enlilts in the army, and is promoted by Lord Moira to a 
lieutenancy in a waggon corps, 164 — is put upon half-pay, on the 
redudtion of the army, and foon relapfes into his accuflomcd de- 
bauchery, 1 64 — Publiihes a volume of poems, ib. — CharaCterdtic a- 
necdotes, of, 165 — character of his poetry, 16 7; 

Rios's Tables of Navigation, See . — Great ufe of fuch tables in mathema- 
tical fcience, 451 — Difintereftednefs of the author in its publication,* 

455 " 

Rodney , Lord, anecdote of, 126. ... 

RuJJia, rapid improvement of, in commerce, &c. 1 29— principal port* 
where her trade is carried on, 130. 

8 

Salt ns, obfervations op the fait fpriugs of, 83. 

you Yin. mo, 161 K k ftW/, 
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Scott, ^ Sir William, expofition of the rule of 1756 regarding neutral 
Madera, by, 8. 

* ''j$$& 9 s Rhimes on Art, 213 — -what the author’s clefign in, 2 i4*-a ge- 
neral diffufion of tafte neceflary to the fuccefaful cultivation of the 
fine arts, 2 1 j^-caufes that have contributed to retard the improve- 
ment of our national tafte, 217 — fpecimena of the author’s ftyle of 
writing, 219. 

Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, compelled to embrace the Chriftian religion 
by Olaus Friguefibn King of Norway, 99 — is killed at the battle of 
Clontarf in Ireland, 100 — ftory of his death the groundwork of Mr 
Gray’s celebrated ode of the ‘ Fatal Sifters,’ ib. 

Simoolch , a fcorching wind in the defert, — deleterious effe&sof, deferr- 
ed, 50. 

Sleep, natural pofture of, 377* 

S myth's Englifh Lyrics, compendious eftimate of the merits of, 154— 
extra&s from, 155. 

Sorrow, vifible figns of, in the countenance, 373. 

Sterne, anecdote of, 351. 

Strom nefs , in Orkney, deferibed, 90. 

Sutherland, county of, whence it derives its name, 9*?. 

Suwarro'w , to what his rapid conqueft of the Polifh infurgenta, &c. 
may be aferibed, 300, 307. 

Sweden, one great caufe of the ftnall progrefs ftte has made in the career 
of improvement, and principal exports of, 1 33 — plan for opening a 
communication through that country between the Noith Sea and the 
Baltic, ib. 

Switzerland, and its inhabitants, (It etch of, 261. 

T 

Tannin, See Hatchett • 

Throckmorton, Sir John, on the Catholic queftiou, 311 — laws exclud- 
ing certain clafl’es of men from political llations impolitic, &c. 311 — 
conduct of England towards Ireland from the period of its conqueft 
fooliih and opprefiive, 313 — number of parities, churches, Sc 0. in 
that country, 316 — account of the author of the prefent work, 31S 
-—mifehiefs apprehended by fome from the removal of the Catholic 
reftri&iona, 319 — obfervations on the oath of fupremacy, 320 — 
plan for removal of the jeaioufies between the two ledts, Protcftanti 
and Papiib, 324. 

Tonningen , port of, at prefent a place of great importance, 133. 

Travelling , great partiality of EnglUhmen for, and devices pradlifed by 
fome to attradi the attention of the public, 35 — what the nature of 
the information that can render travel truly interefting, 36. 

Turenne, Marshall de, chiefly remarkable for his tactical (kill, 306, 

Turks, funeral ceremonies among, 38 — remarks on their religious opi- 

■ n ion 8, 40 — view of their fyftem of policy. According to their law, 
the wealth of every individual ought, at his death, to revert to tfcse 
Sultan, 47 — ufuai means of evading that law, 48. 
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Vijhney , Volotolhock, number of veflels that paffed the canal of, 
(which joins the Neva and Wolga) at two different periods, compar* 

, ed, 129. 

Ifnfaerfe, perhaps, has a magnetical north and fouth as well as the earthy 

334 - 

Volunteer force of Great Britain, remarks on the utility, &c* of, 200. 

W 

Wahabi Abdul, begins to promulgate a new creed in Arabia, 41—* 
boldly proclaims bimfelf the reformer of abufes, and feizea Mecca, 42 
— great alarm excited at the Porte by his fuccelTes, ib.—- Holy city 
is retaken by the Turks, and Abdul himfelf alFaflinatcd, 43 — his 
death faid to have been revenged, and his place fuppiied by his fon, 
ib. — Peculiar dodrines of the fed, 44. 

Walts , fimilarity of many cuftoms in, to thofe of Scotland, 409. 

War y in Difguife, &c. charader and objed of, 1 — origin and progrefs 
of the neutral fyftem, ib. — confequences to the neutral traders, and 
mifehiefs arifing to Britain from the relaxation of the rule of the war 
17 56, 3 — enormous extent of the faditious neutral trade at prelent 
compared with what it was at any former period, 5 — remedy pro-* 
poled by the author againd the evafions of the neutral powers, 7 — 
expofition of the rights of neutral nations with regard to trade, 8 — 
queltion of right examined, 1 1 — hardfliipi and inconveniences of war 
much alleviated by the humane policy of modern tiroes, 13 — pradice 
of maritime capture inconliftent with that policy, 14 — inquiry whe- 
ther the feizure of neutral veflels, trading to colonies of the enemy 
that were not open to them in time of peace, be juftifiable, 16. 

Water-Mills, introduced into Britain by the Romans, 242. 

Wdliam ill., his character as a general, 306. 

Womnzow, Count, publicly di fa vows fome eulogiums bellowed upon 
him, 356. 
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